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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  is  the  third  systematic  Census  Report  of  the   terri- 
tories ruled  over  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sir  Sayaji  Rao  III.;  the 
two  previous   Censuses  also   were  taken  during  his  enlightened  rule. 
The   periods  covered  by  the  Census  of  1881   and  1891  were  normal 
ones  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Census  has  come  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  great  and  widespread  calamity,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  known  to  have  fallen  on  the  State,  in  the  century  just 
-over.     Had  the  calamity  visited  the  State  two  or  three  years  earlier  or 
later,  an  account  could  have  been  presented  of  a  uniform  rise  in  popu- 
lation and  a  general  progress  in  other  matters  depending  upon  it  ; 
instead  of  that,  there  will  be  found  now  an  abnormal  falling-off  every- 
where, vitiating  the  expected  calculation  of  steady  growth. 

2.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  1st  March  1901,  that  a  general 
enumeration  was  taken  of  the  entire  territories  belonging  to  this  Baj. 
The  Census  immediately  preceding  the  present  one  was  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  past  decade,  or  more  accurately,  on  the  night  of  26th 
February,  1891;  the  interval  being  of  10  years  and  3  days,  or  10'0082 
years.  On  both  these  occasions  the  same  night  was  chosen  on  which  the 
Census  of  the  British  territories  in  India  generally  was  taken,  with  the 
object  that  the  enumeration  in  this  State  may  be  synchronous  with 
that  of  all  India.  The  Census  Office  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May 
1900.  The  villages  and  towns  were  divided  into  convenient  blocks, 
each  containing  from  60  to  100  houses  in  charge  of  an  enumerator, 
and  into  circles  each  containing  from  10  to  13  such  blocks  under 
a  supervisor.  The  Taluka  Vahiwatdar  (Revenue  head  of  the  Taluka) 
was  the  Charge  Superintendent.  All  the  necessary  circulars  and 
instructions  were  issued  from  this  office  for  securing  a  correct  enumera- 
tion. Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  enumeration  of  boat, 
railway  and  military  and  other  floating  population.  There  did  not 
exist  any  special  circumstances  or  insurmountable  difficulties  to  neces- 
isitate  a  day  enumeration  except  in  some  of  the  Bayd  Mahals  of  the 
Navsari  Division,  where  the  forest  tracts  were  enumerated  on  the  2nd 
of  March  in  the  morning,  every  care  being  bestowed  to  avoid  double 
enumeration.  The  Revenue  officers  have  principally  borne  the  brunt 
of  all  the  preliminary  operations.  The  house-numbering  was  begun 
about  the  20th  September  at  the  earliest  and  finished  by  the  8th 
November  1900  at  the  latest. 
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3.     The  euumeration  work  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
divided  into  two  stages,  viz. : — the  preliminary  and  the  final.     The  pre- 
liminary enumeration  was  entrusted  to  the  Revenue  Tal^tis   (village 
accountants)  in  the  villages,  and   to  Office  Clerks  and  such  others  for 
the  towns  and  the  city.     It  consisted  in  writing  up  the  entries  of  the 
persons  found  in  the  houses  and  the  guests  that  were  to  stay  over  till  the 
1st  JVIarch,  with  certain  exceptions  like  Serais  and  Dharmasalas.     The 
results  of  this  enumeration  were  called  for  from  every  taluks  to  enable 
the  Central  Office  to  wire  the  first  Cotals  to  the   Census   Commissioner 
in  time,  in  case  the  finals  were  not  received  within  the   expected  time. 
This  work  was  begun  in  most  of  the  talukas  on  and  after  the   15th  of 
January  1901.     In  the  City  it  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  February 
and  finished  before  the  15th  idem.    The  lastjof  the  first  totals  was  received 
in  this  office  on   the  22nd  of  February .     What  had  then  remained  to 
be  done  on  the  Census  night  was  to  bring  up  the  record  up  to  date, 
marking  the  new  comers  and  newly-born  and  striking  ofi"  the  entries 
of  those  who  had  left  or  died.      For  the  final  enumeration,   clerks  from 
all  other  offices  were  indented  upon  to  work  as  enumerators  ;  and  thus 
the   necessity  for  engaging  extra  hands  on  a  large  scale  for  that  work 
was  obviated.     Only  a  few  persons  had  to  be  engaged  in  the  City  and 
in  the  Bani  Mahals.     On  the  2nd  of  March  the  enumerators  assembled 
at  the  head-quarters  of  their  respective  circles,  where  the  block  abstracts 
and  the  circle  summaries  were  compiled   and    sent  on  to  the  Charge 
Superintendent,  who  got  the  charge  summary  prepared  from    them. 
Those  summaries  began  to  arrive  from   3rd  March  and  continued  to 
come  in  till  6th  idem.     The  totals   were   telegraphed  to  the  Census 
Commissioner  on  the  same  day,  i.e.^  on  the  6th  March,  before  the  time 
fixed.     It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  these  totals  were   compiled  with 
great   accuracy  ;   and  the  final  totals  diffisred  only  by  ]  ,765  persons  or 
•09  per  cent,  from  the  provisional  figures. 
SK*-"**""  ^^  ^"     ^^^  enumeration  books  were  received  from  all  the  Talukas 

by  13th  March  and  were  then  numbered  per  District  ;  and  the  serial 
numbers  in  column  2  thereof  were  checked  in  my  office.  This  being 
completed,  posters  in  five  groups,  for  the  four  Districts  and  the  City 
were  asked  to  post,  on  the  slips  supplied  to  them,  the  entries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  issued  for  their  guidance.  The  slips  were  of 
two  sorts, — the  coloured  and  the  white  ones.  From  the  white  slips  (B) 
Imperial  Tables  X  (Language),  XI  (Birth-place),  XV  (Occupation) 
and  XVI  (Occupation  by  Selected  Castes)  were  made  ;  and  all  th^ 
other  Tables  were  composed  from  the  coloured  slips.  So  on  the  white 
or  uncoloured  slips  were  entered  Language,  Birth-place,  Caste  and 
Occupation  ;  and  on  the  coloured  slips  were  entered  Caste  Ae-e 
Literacy  and  Infirmity,  if  any. 


r 
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5.  The  othei-  details  were  obtainable  in  both  cases  from  the 
form  of  the  slips.  The  sexes  were  denoted  by  the  difference  in 
the  lengths  of  the  slips  ;  the  male  slips  were  longer  by  an  inch  than 
the  female  slips  ;  or  the  female  slips  were  |  of  the  length  of  the  male 
ones  ;  the  latter  being  4x2  and  the  former  3x2  inches.  The 
coloured  slips  denoted  religions  and  were  of  6  colours  : — red,  yellow, 
green,  grey,  blue,  and  salmon  to  represent  the  Hindu,  Parsi,  Musalman, 
Christian  and  others,  Jain  and  Animistic  Keligions,  respectively.  In 
the  beginning,  I  had  an  idea  of  making  the  sub-colours  of  a  principal 
coloar  to  represent  the  selected  sects  of  the  religion  indicated  by  the 
principal  colour ;  but  I  had  to  drop  that  idea  when  it  was  at  last  decid- 
ed to  record  all  the  sects  returned.  This  was  done  by  adding  entry 
"sects"  on  the  coloured  slips.  For  denoting  civil  condition  entire 
(uncut)  slips  represented  the  married  of  both  sexes  ;  the  slips  with 
their  right  hand  upper  corner  cut  off  (or  say  one  corner  cut  off)  the 
unmarried  ;  and  those  with  both  their  right  hand  (or  two)  corners 
cut  off,  the  widowed  of  both  sexes.  The  particulars  that  were  required 
to  be  posted  on  the  slips  were  printed  on  one  side,  and  opposite  each 
the  poster  was  ordered  to  write  down  the  requisite  information  from  the 
enumeration  books  given  to  him.  The  posting  of  the  slips  was  done  in 
copying  pencil  and  was  begun  on  March  22nd  and  finished  on  lOth 
May.  As  soon  as  the  posting  of  a  book  was  completed  the  book  with 
the  bundle  of  the  slips  posted  was  sent  to  the  record  office.  When 
the  entries  in  all  the  books  had  been  posted  on  both  sorts  of  slips  each 
slip  was  checked  separately.  The  work  of  checking  was  begun  on  15th 
April  and  finished  on  24th  May,  The  posters  and  checkers  were  given 
monthly  stipends  ;  the  system  of  fines  and  rewards  was  introduced. 

6.  The  first  sorting   of  the  A  slips  was  into  different  colours  ;  Tabulation. 
these  at  once  gave  the  numbers  of  the   different  Religions,  and  the 

results  were  tabulated  for  Tables  V  (Towns  arranged  territorially  by 
Religion)  and  VI  (Religion).  A  village  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  Tabu- 
lation for  Table  VI,  These  tables  did  not  take  more  than  a  week  for 
any  District,  A  cheap  wooden  box  of  36  compartments  or  pigeon- 
holes, 6  in  a  row,  was  used  for  sorting  generally.  Table  VI,  by  villages? 
gave  the  data  for  the  preparation  of  the  first  four  tables.  Much  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  preparing  Table  XIII,  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race, 
The  sorting  of  A  slips  for  Table  XIII,  (Caste,  Tribe  and  Race)  and  that 
of  B  slips  for  XVI  (Occupation  by  Castes)  was  taken  up  simultaneously. 
Following  the  Madras  system,  the  sorters  were  asked  to  sort  the  slips 
alphabetically  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  caste  name  just  as 
given  in  the  schedule  books  and  then  to  re-arrange  the  slips  by  bring- 
ing under  one  head  such  names  as  had  been  given  in  different  forms, 
though  referring  to  one  and  the  same  caste  ;  e.g.   Brahman  Anavala  slip 
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was  first  sorted  into  the  pigeon-hole  for  the  initial  letter  B,  while 
another  slip  for  the  same  caste  worded  Anavala  Brahman  was  sorted  in 
that  for  A.  At  the  last  sorting  for  castes  the  slips  containing  infirmi- 
ties were  ordered  to  be  kept  separate  below  all  other  slips,  from  which 
Table  XII  and  XI  I- A.  were  prepared  in  two  or  three  days.  So  also 
were  Tables  XVII  and  XV II I  finished  from  the  Christian  slips  in  one 
day,  as  the  number  of  the  Christians  was  very  small.  The  next  work 
from  A  slips  was  the  sorting  for  Tables  VIII  (Education)  and  IX  (Edu- 
cation by  Selected  Castes).  24  compartments  of  the  pigeon-hole  box 
were  utilized  for  this  purpose,  using  only  four  rows.  The  vertical 
■columns  were  used  for  the  languages  known  ;  the  first  for  English- 
knowing  persons,  the  second  for  those  literate  in  Gujarati,  the  third  for 
those  Iq  Marathi,  the  fourth  for  those  in  Gujarati  and  Marathi  both,  the 
fifth  for  those  in  other  languages  and  the  sixth  for  the  illiterate  ;  and 
the  slips  were  put  in  higher  or  lower  horizontal  rows,  according  to  the 
four  age-periods  ; — the  first  age-period  occupying  the  lowest  row,  the 
second  the  one  higher  and  so  forth. 

The  information  was  obtamed  for  each  caste  and  thus  both 
Tables  VIII  and  IX  were  obtained  in  one  sorting.  A  similar  device 
was  adopted  for  Tables  XIV  (Civil  Condition  by  Age  for  Selected 
Castes)  and  VII  (Age,  Sex  and  Civil  Condition)  in  one  sorting.  Each 
^ge-period  group  in  the  previous  sorting  (Table  VIII)  was  further  sub- 
divided into  the  new  age-periods  as  required,  for  Tables  VII  and  XIV. 
At  the  same  time,  the  slips  were  classified  for  the  three  Civil  Conditions 
also,  by  using  the  first  three  vertical  rows  of  the  pigeon-holes  for  them  ; 
the  horizontal  rows  represented  the  age-periods.  Thus  when  the  slips 
were  sorted  they  were  arranged  in  the  following  order  :  -  the  first  vertical 
row  represented  the  unmarried,  the  second  the  married,  and  the  third 
the  widowed,  of  the  respective  age-periods  in  the  horizontal  row.  Uurino- 
the  whole  process  of  sorting  for  all  the  tables,  male  and  female  slips 
were  kept  separate.  Table  X  (Language),  XI  (Birth  j)lace),  XV  (Occu- 
pation) and  XVI  (Occupation  by  Selected  Castes)  were  prepared  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  from  the  B  slips.  Excepting  Tables  XII 
Xli-A,  XVII  and  XVIII  which  took  the  least  time,  of  about  a  day  or 
two,  and  Tables  XIII  and  XVI  which  required  about  a  montli  and  a 
half  to  finish,  all  other  Tables  took  from  8  to  12  days  for  composing. 
The  unit  of  sHp-sorting  and  tabulation  was  generally  a  Taluka  •  so 
when  all  the  slips  were  sorted,  we  had  Imperial  Tables  for  the  Talukas 
ready.  To  compile  them  for  the  Districts  all  these  Tables  had  to  be 
simply  added  and  the  results  placed  in  a  new  table  for  a  District, 
When  the  District  totals  were  thus  ready  they  were  summed  up, 
column  by  column,  and  the  results  were  placed  in  the  Imperial  Table 
for  the    State.     This  part  of  the  work  was  easy  because  it  required 
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nothing  more  than  ordinary  care  in  the  totals  of  the  different  numbers 
for  different  Tables.  From  these  observations,  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  the  slip  system  is  superior  to  the  tick  system  of  former 
Censuses,  as  it  leaves  smaller  room  for  inaccuracies  to  creep  in,  and 
affords  many  facilities  for  detecting  errors.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  turning  out  the  work  more  rapidly  and  cheaply. 

7.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  District  officers  who 
did  the  work  satisfactorily  and  without  a  hitch.  The  Vahiwatdars 
(local  heads  of  Talukas)  who  worked  as  Superintendents  did  their  own 
work  carefully  and  in  time,  and  also  looked  efficiently  over  the  work  of 
their  subordinates.  Only  rarely  had  a  very  few  of  them  to  be  blamed 
for  indifference  or  delay.  The  much-abused  enumerators,  who  are 
made  to  bear  the  blame  for  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  have  shown  an  amount 
of  intelligence  which  is  creditable  to  them. 

These  had  to  do  with  the  enumeration  only,  in  the  begin- 
ning. But  before  laying  down  the  pen,  I  have  to  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  some  more  stronger  claims  for  recognition.  The  man  who 
bore  with  me  the  brunt  of  hard  work  for  a  year  and  a  half  deserves  to 
be  prominently  mentioned, — my  Assistant  Mr.  Manirae  Trikamrae 
Joshipara,  b.a.,  ll.b.  On  him  fell  the  duty  of  preparing  all  the  tables, 
and  the  maps  and  diagrams  after  consultation.  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  much  interesting  matter  on  religions,  sects,  castes  and  ethnography. 
He  has  done  all  he  could  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking and  has  tried  his  best  to  carry  out  all  instructions  faithfully. 
His  services  deserve  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Krishnarao  Gajanan 
Palkar  proved  a  capital  Head  Clerk,  Magan  Dalsukhram  Parikh  a 
splendid  copyist,  and  Messrs.  Dwarkadas  Lalloobhai  Patel  and  Maganlal 
Tulsi  Patel  excellent  Abstraction  Superintendents,  Mr.  Palkar  is 
highly  commended  for  his  patient  and  laborious  work. 

I  was  fortunate  in  selecting  the  Times  of  India  Press  for  print- 
ing the  Report.  The  coloured  diagrams  and  maps  have  fairly  surpassed 
my  expectation,  and  the  examining  of  the  final  proofsheets  was  a  labour 
of  love. 

JAMSHEDJEE  A.  DALAL, 

Superintendent  of  Census  Operations^ 

Baroda. 
nst  July  1902 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   POPULATION 


'Oeneral  Description,   Divisions,  Eainfall,    Area,    Density,   Proximity 
of  Towns  and  Villages,   Eiiral  and  Urban  Population. 


I.~GENERAL     DESCRIPTION. 


1.    Physical    Featdkes. 

1.  The  territories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  Sir  Sayaji  Geographioai 
Rao  III,  he  between  20°-45'  and  21°-42'  N.  Latitude  and   between  70°-45'  and  »»»nn*a'^«8. 
71°-22'  E.  Longitude,  excepting  Okhamandal  which  lies  between  22°-28'N.  Latitude 

and  between  68°-58'  and  tD9°-14'  E.  Longitude.  But  these  latitudes  and  longitudes 
indicate  nothing  more  than  the  furthest  point  on  a  map  to  which  the  Baroda 
State  extends  in  the  four  directions.  The  entire  country  comprised  within  these 
geographical  boundaries  is  not  under  Baroda. 

2.  The  first  main  division  naturally  is  into— (1)  the  Gujarat  Districts,  Limits. 
-and  (2)  the  KAthidwar  ones.     Of  the  Gujarat  block,  the  northernmost  point  at 
Mund  and  Bhatdsan,  beyond  the  Banis  river,  juts  between  the  Radhanpur  and 
Palanpur  States  at  24°  N".   Latitude,  while  the   southern   boundary  crosses,  at 

some  parts  the  Ambikd,  and  overlooks  the  Bulsar  Taluka  of  the  Surat  Zilld, 
the  petty  States  of  Binsdd  and  Dharampur,  and  the  Bangs  ;  the  limit  there 
extending  below  21°  N.  Latitude.  This  block  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Gujarat  Collectorates  of  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Broach,  and  Surat ;  while  on  the 
east,  this  State  comes  in  contact  with  various  Native  States  of  more  or  less  note, 
Idar  and  other  Mahikantha  States,  Rajpipla  and  other  Rewakantha  States, 
and  with  the  British  Collectorates  of  Kaira  and  the  Panch  Mahals  ;  a  large  tract 
to  the  south-east  being  conterminous  with  the  Deccan  Zilld  of  Khandesh.  The 
Longitude  is  from  71°-25'  to  73°-75'  E.  But  this  block  itself  is  not  a  continuous 
■one.  It  is  divided  into  three  irregularly  formed  smaller  blocks,  which  form 
the  three  Gujarat  Pranis  or  Divisions  of  the  State,  separated  from  each  other,  by 
broad  tracts  of  the  Gujarat  Zillds  intervening.  In  1820,  on  the  Peishwd's  half 
share  of  Gujarat  devolving  on  the  British,  the  sea-board  and  the  nearer  portions 
were  taken  by  the  British  and  the  more  interior  ones  by  Baroda.  Even  then, 
ithe  villages  were  much  interspersed  ;  and  so  they  remain  to  this  day.    A  little 
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earlier  than  this,  the  progress  of  the  conquest  of  the  Gaekwars  was  abruptly 
checked  in  the  Peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  when  the  British  appeared  on  the  scene  ; 
and  so  the  Baroda  possessions  remain  as  they  then  were, — several  blocks  of 
varying  sizes. 

3.  The  physical  geography  of  the  Baroda  State  is  thus  unique,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  State  is  not  one  compact  block  of  territory  but  consists  of  four  large 
areas  of  land,  termed,  for  administrative  purposes,  Prants  ;  they  are  (1)  Kadi,  (2) 
Baroda,  (3)  Navsari  and  (4)  Amreli. 

4.  The  Prants  themselves,  again,  are  situated  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and  are  separated,  one  from  the  other,  by  large  tracts  of  British  territory,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  or  of  other  Native  States.  None  of  these  Prants,  again^ 
form  continuous  blocks  of  territory  ;  each  is  cut  up  by  large  tracts  of  intervening 
foreign  territory  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction 
arise,  and  the  administration  becomes  difficult,  particularly  where  villages  of  other 
Native  States  are  interlaced  with  those  of  Baroda. 

5.  The  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
divisions  are  sometimes,  as  may  be  expected,  widely  dissimilar  ;  and  so  also  are 
their  ethnographical  conditions.  The  exclusive  Gujarati  and  Dakshini  Brahmans 
in  State  service,  the  soldierly  Maratha  of  Baroda,  the  enterprising  Parsi  of 
Navsari,  the  turbulent  Wagher  of  Dwarka,  the  sturdy  Kathi  of  Amreli,  the 
trading  Vohoras  of  Sidhpur,  the  agricultural  Patidar  of  Petlad,  the  animistic 
Dhanka  of  Songhad  and  the  representatives  of  many  other  castes  and  creeds, 
tribes  and  races,  pass  in  panoramic  review,  when  one  sits  to  think  of  the  history 
and  social  status  of  the  different  elements  that  combine  to  form  the  subject  popula- 
tion of  the  Baroda  State.  Again,  the  treeless  Promontory  of  Okhamandal  where 
the  howling  winds  incessantly  blow,  the  Gir  regions  of  Dhari  and  Kodinar,  the 
fertile  soil  of  Charotar,  the  gardens  of  Gandevi,  and  the  wild  hilly  tracts  of 
Songhad  and  Vyara  are  naturally  subject  to  extreme  varieties  of  climate,  soil  and 
water. 

6.  The  generally  flat  country,  both  of  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar,  under 
Baroda,  is  relieved  by  a  few  hills  and  ridges.  In  the  Kadi  Prant,  the  only 
eminences  which  diversify  the  general  flat  surface  of  the  country  are  hillocks  and 
ridges  of  blown  sandy  loam,  which  rise,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  50  or  60 
feet  above  the  general  level  and  only  occasionally  attain  a  height  of  100  feet,  or  a 
little  more.  Even  such  small  eminences  are  absent  in  the  Baroda  Division,  except 
in  the  Sankheda  Taluka,  in  the  east,  where  they  attain  a  height  of  about  500 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Navsari  Prant  is  hilly  and  wooded  in  its  eastern 
part.  There  the  height  of  the  hills  ranges  between  about  400  feet  to  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  the  exception  of  one  hill  only,  viz.,  "the  45  Peak  of  Sdlher  " 
which  attains  a  height  of  5,263  feet  and  is  the  third  highest  poiat  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  Sahyadri  range.  In  the  Amreli  Prant,  it  is  only  in  the  Dhari 
Taluka  that  we  meet  with  hills  or  eminences  worth  the  name.  There,  the  range 
of  hiUs  extends  for  31  miles  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  with  a  width  varying  from 
15  to  10  miles,  and  is  divided  into  four  hill  groups  which  may  be  named,  begin- 
ning from  west  to  east,  the  Sarkala,  the  Rajmal,  the  Nandivela  and  the  Lapala 
group,  from  the  principal  hills  rising  in  them.  These  hills  are,  respectively,  2,128, 
1,623,  1,741,  and  1,547  feet  above  sea-level.     Across  the  northern  edge   of  Dhari 
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Taluka  runs  a  range  of  small  hilh.     The  Shetrunji  river  cuts  through,  one  of  them 

and  has  a  sheer  fall  of  about  50  feet  in  one  part  of  its  course.     The  waterfall  is  a 

pretty  sight  and  is  known  as  the  Khodiar  Mata  fall  and  held  sacred.     Kodinar 

Talioka  has  small  hills  in  its  north,  hardly  rising  over. 400  feet  ;  while  the  flat 

plains  of  Amreli  and  Damnagar  Talukas  and  the  sandy  level  of  Okhamandal  are 

diversified  by  yet  smaller  eminences,   some  of  which   are   flat-topped,    formiug 

pia,teaus  on  the  summit. 

7.     The  drainage  of  the  Guiarat  Divisions  of  the  Baroda  State  falls  west-  Rivers  and 

tbeir  coarseBo 
ward  into  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  and,  excepting  that  of  the  most  northerly  Talukas 

which  are  drained  by  the  Ban&s  and  Sarasvati  rivers  into  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  it 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.     The  four  principal  rivers  falling  into  the  Gulf   of 
Cambay  are  the  Sabarmati,  the  Mahi,  the  Narmada  and  the  Tapti — all  large  rivers 
and  flowing  in  part  of  their   course,   comparatively  a  small  one,  through   Baroda 
territories.    Of  much  smaller  size  are  the  Dhadhar  between  the  Mahi  and  the 
Narmada,  the  Kim  between  the  Narmada  and  the  Tapti,  and  to  the  south   of  the 
latter  the  Mindhola,  the  Purna  and  the  Ambika.     The  Sabarmati  touches   Baroda  The  Sabarmnti. 
territory  at  Virpur  in  Kheralu,  and  then  flows  through  it,   for  about  18   miles, 
when  it   enters  Ahmedabad   CoUectorate.     It  receives   no  affluent   of  any   size 
while  in   the    Baroda   territory,  but  further    down   it   is   joined   by  the  Khari, 
the    Meswa  and  the   Vatrak,  which  drain  the    outlying    patches  of    Baroda 
territory.      The  Mahi   similarly    only    skirts    the    northern   extremity    of  the  The  Mahi. 
Savli    Taluka,    in    Baroda  Division,   and  -receives  the  waters  of   the  Mesri, 
and  lower   down,  the  united   Goma  and  Karad,  which  flow   for  a   few   miles 
through  part  of  Savli.      The  central   part   of  the  Savli  Taluka  discharges  its 
superfluous  rain-waters  through  the  Meni,  which  falls  into  the  Mahi,  8  miles  west 
of  Baroda.     The  Dhadhar  receives  the  Vishvamitri  which  rises  on  the  western  The  Dhadhar. 
slope  of  Pawagad,  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  course  past  Baroda,  3^  miles  above 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Surya,  a  tributary  from  the  east,  which  has  been  dam- 
med back  in  its  upper  course  to  form  the  great  reservoir  at  A.jwa,  which  supplies 
water  in  abundance  to  the  city.     The  Narmada  itself  only  skirts  the  south  sides  The  Narmada. 
of  the  outlying  patches  of  THakwada  and  Karnali  and  then  the  south  side  of  the 
Baroda  Prard  at  Chandod  and  Sinore  ;  but  its  northern  tributary,  the  Orsang  or 
Or,  after  being  joined  by  the  Unch  and  Heran,  which  have  drained  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Sankheda  Taluka,  brings  it  an  important  accession  of  water.     South 
of  the  Narmada,  the  Kim,  which  rises  in  the  Rajpipla    State,  flows   through   the  The  Kim. 
Velachha  Taluka  in  the  Navsari  division,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles.    The 
Tapti  flows  for  a  distance  of  43  miles  through  Baroda  territory,  in  the  Songhad  The  Tapti. 
and  Vyara  Talukas.     Further  down,  it  flows  for   23   miles  through  the  Kamrej 
Taluka  and  then  in  the  north  of  Surat  skirts  the  outlying  Baroda  town  of  Variav 
for  2^  miles.     The   Mindhola   rises   in   the   Songhad   Taluka,   flows   westward  The  Mindhola. 
through  the  Vyara  and  Bardoli  (Surat)  Talukas,  skirts  the  southern  side  of  Pal- 
sana  and  the  northern  side  of  Navsari  Talukas,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.    The  Purna  river  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sahyadri   range  The  Puma. 
and  flows  through  the  rugged  hill  tract,  tributary  to  Baroda,  known  as  the  Dangs. 
It  then  flows  through  the  Vyara  and  Mahuva   Talukas   and  skirts   the  town   of 
Navsari  on .  its  northern   side.     The  Ambika  also  rises  in  the  Dangg,  and  flows  The  Ambika. 
through  the  southern  halves  of  the  Vyara  and  Mahuva   Talukas   and  skirts  the 
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northern  and  western  sides  of  the  Gandevi  Taluka  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  about  8  miles  from  Billimora.  The  only  river  of  eminence  in  the  Amreli 
Prant  is  the  Shetrunji,  which  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Gir  Forest  and 
drains  the  central  part  of  the  Amreli  Prant.  The  smaller  ones  are  the  Eawal 
and  the  Dhantarwadi  of  the  Dhari  Taluka,  the  Singaora,  which  divides  the  Kodinar 
Taluka  into  two  unequal  lobes,  and  the  Ranghola  of  the  Damnagar  Taluka. 

8.  There  are  no  large  natural  lakes  in  this  State.  But  there  are  some 
four  tanks  in  a  working  order,  of  a  moderately  large  size.  The  foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  Sayaji  Sarovar  constructed  very  recently  to  supply  potable  water 
to  the  city.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Vishvamitri  river  has,  only  in  the  last  famine 
of  1899,  been  dug  out  to  replenish  it.  The  damming  of  the  waters  in  the  Sarovar, 
called  Sayaji  Sarovar,  after  its  noble  and  munificent  donor,  and  the  liberal  supply 
of  its  filtered  waters  to  all  parts  of  this  old  city,  formerly  seething  with  epidemic 
diseases,  originating  in  unwholesome  and  scanty  water,  have  had  a  marvellous 
effect  in  improving  the  health  of  the  City,  where  these  diseases  have  lost  their 
hold  now.  The  other  lakes  are  the  Khan  Sarovar  at  Patau,  the  Sharmista  at 
Vadnagar,  and  the  lake  at  Visnagar.  Out  of  the  four  Divisions  of  the  State  only 
two,  Navsari  and  Amreli,  have  got  a  sea-board,  and  even  there  it  touches  only 
two  Talnkas  of  each. 

9.  Before  proceeding  further  it  is   important  to  give  a  list  of  the  Mahals 
(or  Talnkas,  as  they  are  called  generally  in  the  State)  of  each  of  the  four  Districts 
(or  Divisions)  mentioned  already.     A  reference  is  invited  to  the  map. 
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10.  Nature  of  the  soil. — In  flie  Rani  Mahals,  or  Forest  tracts  of  Navsari,  Nature  of  the 
no  means  of  irrigation  exist ;  the  soil  is  stony  and  inferior,-  and  the  tract  of  country 
lying  on  either  side  of  the  Tapti  requires  deep  sinking  for  wells.  Turning  to  the 
Itdsti  (peaceful  and  populated)  Mahals,  the  tract  watered  by  the  Ambika  and! 
Purna  is  fertile  and  includes  the  Talukas  of  Navsari  and  Gandevi  and  some  vil- 
lages of  Mahuva.  In  the  other  Talukas,  the  soil  is  black  in  some  parts,  and  Gorat 
in  others.  In  the  Baroda  Division,  the  K&hiam  and  the  Chorasi  Tracts,  i.e.,  the 
Chorandar  "iCaluka,  a  large  portion  of  Sinor  and  parts  of  Dabhoi,  Padra  and  Barodar 
Talukas  are  of  black  soil.  Not  only  does  it  require  very  deep  boring  to  touch 
water  in  these  parts,  but  it  is  very  diflftcult  to  dig  weU&  in  them  and  prevent  the 
sides  from  falling  in.  A  large  part  of  the  Sankheda  Taluka  is  hilly  and  the-  rest 
of  it  is  black  soil.  The  soil  of  Sisva,  Vaghodia  and  Savli  TaAukas  is  an  inferior 
kind  of  black  soil  called  Malvi.  Petlad  is  rich  in  tobacco-producing  soil.  Turning 
to  the  Kadi  Prant  its  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  kind,  in  some  parts  black  soil  is  also 
met  with.  Drainage  has  done  much  to  improve  the  soil  in  this  Division-  by  turn- 
ing the  Bolan  (subtnerged  under  water)  into  arable  land.  In  the  Amreli  Prant, 
the  soil  of  Amrela  and  Damnagar  Talukas  is  soft  and  cultivablOj  but  that  of  Dhari 
and  Okhamandal  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  of  Kodinar  is  fertile. 

2.— -FEtiTiLI*fY   OF   THE   SoiL. 

11.  In  cultivation,  these  territories  produce  almost  all  species  of  Indian  Fertility  of  the 
corns,  cotton  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  tobacco  in  some  places.     The  crops  aro 

generally  thriving  and  plentiful  in  large  tracts  of  Kadi  and  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Baroda  Division  ;  the  coast  line  and  the  western  Talukas  of  the  Navsari 
Division  yield  garden  produce,,  but  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  are  hard- 
ly cultivable  in  some  places.  The  Amreli  Prant  as  a  whole,  is  much  inferior  in 
fertility.  But  the  foresight  used  in  fixing  settlement-  rates  suited  to  different 
lands,r  leaving  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  industrious  and  economic  cultivator, 
and  the  immense  facilities  afforded  for  constructing  new  wells  by  advancing 
money  on  favourable  conditions,  have  added  much  to  the  area  under  cultivation, 
by  reducing  the  numbers  of  cultivable  wastes  and  pasture  lands.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the  dire  famine- of  1899  might  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  in 
as  much  as  the  area  under  cultivation  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  that  already  under 
it  will  materially  increase  on  account  of  the  large  works  of  irrigation  beneficently 
constructed  in  all  the.  Divisions  of  the  State. 

3. — Crops. 

12.  Bajri  is  cultivated  and  forms  the  staple  food,  throughout  the  State  in  Crops. 
all  divisions.    In  the  Kadi  and  Baroda  I)ivisions,  it  is  supplemented  by  wheat 
Jwar  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  Navsari  Division.     The  Amreli  Division  does  not 
show  partiality  to  any  of  these,  but  largely  cultivates  cotton. 

13.  Two  Talukas  of  the  Niavsari  Division  grow  sugarcane  of  a  superior  Superior  cultl- 
s-ort ;  and  in  some  Talukas  of  the'  Baroda  Division  cotton  and'  tobacco   are 

cultivated  on  an  extensive  scala  The  thriving  crop  in  the  Kadi  Division  is  of 
Unseed,  and  oil-sedds  of  diflFereut  vai*ieties,  and  bf  opium,  on  a  fixed  scale ;  the 
produce  being'  restricted  and  regulated  by  the  Stdt'e.  I^he  export  crop  of  the 
Amreli  Division  conBists  chiefly  of  cotton. 
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4. — Railways. 

Railways.  14.    The  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  with  its  auxiliary,  the  R.-M.  Railway, 

passes  almost  in  a  straight  line  through  the  Kadi,  the  Baroda  and  the  Navsari 
Prants  from  north  to  south,  and  has  many  stations  both  in  the  Baroda  territories 
themselves  or  in  their  close  neighbourhood. 

KtUU^Divfsion  ^^'     "^^^  Kadi  Division  is  singularly  fortunate  in   having   almost   all  its 

Talukas  connected  by  three  feeders  to  the  R.-M.  Railway  and  by  one  to  the 
B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Kailway ;  two  more  have  their  earthworks  finished  as 
famine  labour  in  the  past  2  years.  The  three  feeders  to  the  R.-M.  Railway 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  District,  the  Mehsana  station,  the  Taluka  town  of 
the  Mahal  of  the  same  name  ;  one  of  these  joins  it  with  the  important  Taluka 
towns  of  Visnagar,  Vadnagar  and  Kheralu  ;  another  brings  within  railway  com- 
munication the  old  historic  Taluka  and  town  of  Patau,  and  the  third  joins  it  with 
the  Viramgam  Taluka  of  the  Ahmedabad  Collectorate.  The  one  feeder  to  the  B. 
B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  takes  its  source  from  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  city  of  Gujarat, 
and  runs  past  Dehgam  to  Amnagar,  thus  bringing  the  Debgam  Taluka,  which 
was  hitherto  isolated,  within  easy  reach  of  many  of  its  sister  Talukas.  The  two 
feeders  that  are  in  course  of  construction,  radiate  from  the  Kalol  station  of  the 
R.-M.  Railway  in  two  different  directions,  one  crossing  into  the  rich  Taluka  of 
Vijapur  and  the  other  running  as  far  as  the  town  of  Kadi,  hitherto  the  seat  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Kadi  Prant.  They  only  await  the  laying  of  rails  and  the  build- 
ing of  culverts  and  stations  which  require  skilled  labour,  the  earthwork  having 
been  done  by  famine  labour.  All  the  feeders  in  this  Division  are  on  the  narrow 
gauge. 

Feeders  in  the  16.     There  are  three  feeders  to  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  in  the  Baroda 

Baroda  Divi-  ...»  i     i        i  •    i  i 

sion.  Division.     Of  these,  two  are  on  the  narrow-gauge,  and  the  third  on  the  broad- 

gauge.  Of  the  two  on  the  narrow-gauge,  one  begins  its  course  from  the  Vishva- 
mitri  station  on  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  and  runs  to  Ghandod  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narmada  ;  the  other  starting  from  the  Miyagam  station  proceeds  to  Bodeli 
on  the  border  of  the  Chhota-Udepur  State,  under  the  Rewa  Kantha  Agency,  cross- 
ing on  its  way  the  first  feeder  at  Dabhoi.  The  latter  has  again  been  extended 
via  Vishvamitri  to  Padra,  the  chief  town  of  the  Taluka  of  the  same  name  ;  and 
this  branch  is  being  further  extended  to  Ranu,  thus  going  all  the  length  in 
Baroda  territories  towards  Jambusar  in  the  Broach  Collectorate.  The  third  feeder 
which  is  on  the  broad-gauge  system,  joins  the  town  of  Petlad  with  Anand  on  the 
B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  on  one  side,  and,  owing  to  the  recent  extension  of  the 
line,  witli  the  Port  of  Cambay  on  the  other.  Earthworks  for  two  more  lines 
have  been  run  up  as  famine-relief  measures,  in  this  Division  ;  the  first  one  is  on 
the  narrow-gauge  from  Miyagam  to  Sinor,  and  the  other  is  the  chord  line  from 
Baroda  to  Godhra  on  the  broad-gauge.  This  chord  line  will  advantageously  join 
southern  Gujarat  to  Godhra,  Rutlam  and  Malwa. 

tlfe^Na^sari  ^^-     "^^^   scheme  for  joining   Gujarat   directly  with  the  Deccan   referred 

pivision-  to  in  the  last  report  is  at   present   a  realised  fact,   since  tbe  Tapti- Valley  Rail- 

way has  been  constructed  from    Surat   to   Nandurbar.     This  line  not  only  joins 
Gujarat    to   Khandesh,  but  develops   in  a  remarkable  degree   our  Edni,   i.e. 
J'orest  Mahals  of  Songhad,  Vyara  and   Mahuva,  by  connecting  them  with  al| 
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other  railways,  and  thus  dragging  them  out  of  their  half-civilised  ways  and 
habits  and  modes  of  communication,  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the 
.cultured  denizens  of  the  fertile  tracts. 

5. — Rainfall. 

18.  The  rainfall  as  ascertained  in  1881  was,  on  an  average,  58  inches  in  Rainfall. 
Navsari,  37-33  in   Baroda,  32   in  Kadi  and  21-43  in  Amreli,     The  average  for 

the  decade  between  1881  and  1891  comes  to  about  53-89,  37-93,  30-12  and  22-33 
inches,  respectively  ;  that  for  the  present  decade  is  51-93,  38-12,  27-42,  and  21-59 
inches,  respectively.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  rainfall  varies  in  the 
different  Divisions  to  a  considerable  amount — that  in  Amreli  being  less  than  half 
the  quantity  in  Navsari ;  it  wiU  also  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baroda  Division,  it  has  gone  on  diminishing  in  quantity  every  decade.  A  glance 
at  the  Map  will  show  that  the  southern  Gujarat  Districts  are  more  favoured  than 
the  more  northern  ones.  In  Amreli  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  Kathiawar. 

19.  Though  the  present  average  is  less  in  all  divisions  than  what  it  ^Saim"  °' 
was  in  1891,  still  to  discover  the  true  state  of  the  expired  decade,  we  might  consult  different  years. 
the  diagram  given  in   the  Second  Chapter  (page  74).     It  will  show  that  the 

first  five  years  of  the  decade  had  a  rainfall  almost  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
preceding  census,  while  the  second  five  years  disclose  a  poorer  fall.  It  was 
in  this  latter  half  that  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  famine  of  the  century  was 
witnessed, 

6. — ^Tempekatuee  and  Climate. 

20.  The  temperature  of  all  the  divisions,  both  minimum  and  maximum,  Temperature. 
also   varies  considerably  as  illustrated   in  Table  N.     The   least  variation  is  in 

Amreli,  from  60°  to  98°,  and  the  greatest  in  Kadi,  from  51°  to  100°  ;  the  minimum 
is  at  Kadi,  51°,  and  the  maximum  at  Baroda,  105°. 

21.  The   climate   of  the  City  of  Baroda  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  hot  season.  Climate, 
which  commences  in  March  and  ends  in  June,  the  hottest  months  being  May  and 

June.  The  maximum  temperature  is  105°  F.,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  it  has  been  occasionally  known  to  rise  to  107°  and  110°;  the  n).inimum 
temperature  is  80°  F.  The  climate  during  the  rainy  season  is  hot  and  moist 
and  relaxing ;  the  rains  usually  set  in  towards  the  middle  or  later  part 
of  June  and  last  till  the  end  of  October.  The  maximum  temperature  in  the 
rainy  season  is  86°  F.  and  the  minimum  is  78°.  The  average  rainfall  is  reckoned 
at  42  inches  or  42  inches  and  82  cents.  The  climate  during  the  cold  season, 
which  commences  in  November  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  February,  is  dry  and 
cool ;  the  maximum  temperature  being  92°  F.  and  the  minimum  being  59°  F. 
The  coldest  months  are  generally  December  and  January.  In  the  months  of 
September  and  October  the  cHmate  is  held  to  be  more  unwholesome  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  and  the  people  suffer  considerably  from  malarious  fevers 
which  often  prove  fatal. 

22.  Turning  to  the  Baroda  Division,  the   Talukas  of  Savli,   Padra  and  climate  in  the 
Petlad  are  held,  to  l?e  healthier  tban  the  City  itself,  while  Sankheda  and  the  neigh-  sions^*"       *^*' 
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bouring  tracts  are  less  healthy.  The  variations  in  the  temperatnre  resemble 
those  of  the  City  more  or  less.  Kadi  is  considered  to  be  the  healthiest 
Division.  Some  portions  of  it,  like  the  Talukas  of  Dehgam,  Vijapur,  Visnagar 
and  Patan,  are  remarkably  wholesome,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of 
malaria.  In  the  hot  season,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  June, 
the  climate  is  very  dry  and  hot  ;  the  days,  being  much  hotter  than  the  nights. 
The  maximum  temperature  is  100°  F.  and  the  minimum;  72°  F.  The  a-verage 
rainfall  ia  reckoned  at  about  32  inches'  as  already  mentioned.  In  the  rainy 
season,  the  climate  becomes  pleasantly  moist  and  cool,  differing'  in  these  respects 
from  that  of  the  Baroda  Division.  There  is  a  really  cold  season  iQ  this  Division 
which  lasts  from  Novemher  till  the  middle  of  February.-  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  92°  and  the  minimum  51°F.  In  the  Navsari  Division,  a  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  Rani  Mahals  of  Mahuha,  Vyara,  Songiiiad  and  part  of 
Velachha,  which  are  unhealthy  (Songhad  and  Vyara.  notoriously  so),  and  the 
Bdsti  Mahals  of  Navsari,  Palsana,  Kamrej,  Gandevi,  Velachha  and  KathorOi  which 
are  healthy.  The  climate  of  the  Rdni  Mahals  is,  at  all  times,  insalubrious  ;  but 
it  is  the  least  dangerous  during  the  hot  season.  The  water  is  full  of  the  impurity 
of  organic  matter  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  malarious.  In  hot  season  the 
maximum  temperature  is  104°F.,  and  the  minimum  74°.  The  average:  rainfall  is 
52  inches,  and  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  rainy  season  is  94°  and  the 
minimum  74°.  The  cold  season  is  the  most  malariousj  portion  of  the  year.  The 
maximum  temperature  then  is  90°,  and  the  minimum  is  60°.  Of  the  Bdsti  Mahals 
the  most  salubrious,  especially  during  the  hot  season,  are  Navsari,  Gandevi  and 
Billimora.  The  close  proximity  to  the  sea  maintains  a  moist  and  temperate 
climate,  and  though  the  early  portion  of  the  hot  season,  which  extends  from 
March  to  June,  is  somewhat  heavy  and  close,  the  regular  sea-breezes  which  set 
in  towards  the  end  of  April  produce  a  most  agreeable  change.  The  maximum 
temperature  during  the  hot  season  is  101°,  the  minimum  74°.  The  rainfall  is 
estimated  at  an  average  of  41  inches  ;  the  maximum  temperature  is  91°  and  the 
minimum  70°.  In  the  cold  season,  the  maximum  temperature  is  87°  and  the 
minimum  60°  F.  The  rainy  and  cold  seasons  are  generally  malarious.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  Amreli  Division,  except  the  Dhari  and  Kodinar  Talukas,  is  dry  and 
salubrious.  The  hot  season  there  commences  in  March  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
June.  The  maximum  temperature  is  98°  and  the  minimum  is  84°.  Fresh,  cool 
breezes  always  blow  there  in  the  evening  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  maximum 
temperature  in  the  rainy  season  is  88°  and  the  minimum  is  77°.  The  cold 
season  begins  there  in  the  month  of  December  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  March. 
The  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  Baroda  and  Kadi  Divisions.  The  maximum 
temperature  is  88°  and  the  minimum  is  60°.  The  climate  of  the  Mahals  mentioned 
above,  ri's.,  Dhari  and  Kodinar,  is  malarious  and.  enervating. 

7. — HEAI.TH: 

23.     The  diseases  which  are  most  prevalent  in  the  city  of  Baroda  are  mala- 
rious fevers,  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  alimentary  canal   syphilis 
cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatic  affections.     The  general  health  of  the  city  is 
good  during  the  hot  and  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  season  ;  but,  during  the  later 
portion  of  the  latter  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cold  season,  there  is  a  general 


prevalence  of  malarious  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  and  affections  of  the  lung;s. 
The  Baroda  Division  does  not  much  differ  from  the  city  ;  the  general  health  is 
good.  The  more  prevalent  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  diseases  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  rheumatic  affections,  syphilis,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  lungs  and  skin. 
The  general  health  in  the  Kadi  is  much  better  than  in  the  other  Divisions.  The  Kadi  Division. 
most  prevalent  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  diarrhoea,  bronchitis,  diseases  of  the 
•alimentary  canal,  rheumatic  affections  and  skin  diseases.     The  general  health  of 

the  Navsari  Division  is  fair.     The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  malarious  fevers  Navsari  »ivi- 

.  sion. 

during  the  rainy   and  cold  seasons,  bronchitis,  diarrhoea  and  skin   diseases..   The 

prevalent  diseases  in  the  Amreli  Division  are  generally  fevers   and  bowel   com-^  Amreli  Divi- 

plaints.     In  Dhari  and  Khambha,  people  also  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  spleen  ; 

and  in  Okhamandal  and  Kodinar,  from  Guinea  worms   to   a  great   extent.     The 

causes  are  climate  and  bad  unfiltered  water. 

24      The  chief  causes  of  these  diseases  mav  be    found   in   the   climate,   the  Causes  of  pre- 

.  .  p  valent 

habits   and  modes  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  eudemic  nature  of  the  different  diseases. 

Divisions.     To  the  climate  must  be  ascribed  the  malarious  fevers   which  are   ex-. 

tremely  prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baroda  and  Navsari  Divisions, 

especially  so  in  the  Rani  Mahals  of  the  Navsari  Division,  where  these  fevers 

give  rise  to  affections  of  the  liver  and  spleen.     At  Songhad  and  Vyara  there 

is  not   a   single  individual  who  has  not  an  enlarged  spleen  which  gives  rise 

to  a  protuberant  abdomen,  and  in   some  cases  to  splenetic  ascites  most  fatal  to 

those  who  are  strangers  in  the  land.     Next  to  the  malarious  fevers  stand  the 

diseases  of  the  respiratory   organs  which  may  be   ascribed   to   climatic  causes. 

It  is  especially  in  the  Baroda  and  Navsari  Divisions,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 

the  Kadi  Division,  that  these  diseases  are  prevalent.     The  habits  and  modes   of 

living  of  the  people  give  rise  to  the  various  diseases  of  the   alimentary   canal,  to 

rheumatic  affections  and  to  syphilitic  diseases,  which  are  common  in   the   Baroda 

Division  and  most  frequent  in  the  City  of  Baroda.     The  dirty  habits  of  the    Guja- 

rati  Vanias,  Jains  and  low  caste   people   give  rise  to   cutaneous   diseases.     The 

endemic  nature  of  certain  Divisions  gives  rise  to  diseases  of  alimentary  canal  such 

;as  diarrhoea,  worms,  dracunculus  ;  and  also  general  diseases  such  as  leprosy,  and 

scrofula.     At  Baroda  dracunculus  is  very   common,    entoza   are   very   common  in 

Navsari  and  Dwarka,  while  leprosy  and  scrofula  are  seen  throughout  the  Divisions 

in   Gujarat.     The    Hindus,   especially   the   Gujarati  population,  are   subject    to 

malarious  fevers,  diseases  of  the  alimentary   canal  and   cutaneous   diseases.     The 

Parsis  are  subject  to  nervous  diseases,  while  the  Musalmans    seem  to  suffer  more 

from  chest  and  rheumatic  affections. 

8,     Chief  Places  of  Interest. 

25.     The  former  reports  have  described  in  full  many  of  the  principal  towns  ;  chief  places  of 
these  accounts  need  not  be  repeated  here.     The  first  amongst  these  is  the  City   of   "  ®'®^  ' 
Baroda,  the  capital  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar.     The  ancient  name  The  Capital- 
of  the  city  was  Chmidandvati  ham  Raja   Chandan   of  the  Dor  tribe  of  Rajputs, 
who  wrested  it  from  the  Jains  and  who  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Malaya- 
giri.     This  name  was  afterwards  changed  to    Virdvati,    that  is,   the   abode  of 
warriors.     Subsequently  the  name  came  to  be  Vatodar,  i.e.,  in  the  heart  of  Vata  or 
Burr  trees ;  and,  as  a  fact,  these   trees   abound  in   the  vicinity  of  the  city  ;  and 
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from  that  it  has  at  present  naturally  come  to  be  known  as  Vadodrd.    There  is  no 
authentic  evidence  to  show  when  these   changes   in  the   name  came  to  happen- 
But  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  early  English  travellers  and  merchants  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  it  w^as  known  to  them  as  Brodrd,  from  which  is  derived 
the  name  now  in  use.     In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  city 
extended  only  over  that  portion  which  is  at  present  comprised  within  its  four  walls  ;. 
and  the  country  outside  it  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  most  of  the  Gujarat 
towns,  a  mass  of  fields,  fences,  wells,  and  temples  and  mosques,  lying  scattered  all 
about.    Similarly  the  roads  were  not  laid  out  on  the  scientific  methods  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  but  were  such  as  '  the  wit  of  men  has  not  ventured  to  improve  ;  heavy 
sand  or  deep  ruts  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the  rains  submerged  or 
converted  into  thick  mud. '     Such  was  the  extent  and  state  of  the  town  of  Baroda 
when  it  fell  into  the  invading  Gaekwar's  hands.    Though  the  invaders  took  Baroda 
by  force  of  arms,  still  it  did  not  become  the  capital  of  the  State  for  some  years.    It 
was  after  Damaji's  death  in  A.  D.  1768  that  Baroda  rose  rapidly  into  importance 
and  came  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State.     As  the  power  and  hold  of  the  Gaekwar's 
became   firmer  day  by  day,  the  city  commenced  growing  in  importance,  grandeur 
and  extent.     It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  trace  its  present 
development,  nor  are  the  materials  forthcoming.     The  city  at  present  extends  over 
a  very  large  area  and  contains  fine  roads  all  over  it,  as  well  as  about  it,  stately 
palaces,  beautiful  public  buildings  and  picturesque  houses  of  Sardars  and  gentle- 
men, and  public  parks  and  gardens.     The  chief  among  the  structures  for  the  use 
of  the  Educational  Department,  which  mostly  owe  their  rise  to  the  munificence  of 
His  Highness,  are  the  Arts  College,  the  Female   Training  College,  the  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School,  and  the  Kald-Bhawan  or  the  Temple   of  Art.     For   relieving 
the  sufEerings  of  the  people  there  are  the  Countess  of  DufFerin  Hospital  for  the 
general  public,  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Ward  for  female  patients,  the  Sayaji  Hospital 
for  the  Military,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum.     There  is  the  extensive  public  Park 
for  recreation  and  amusement,  maintained  at  a  great  expense,  with  a  well-assorted 
museum  in  it  which  is  much  admired.     The  College  is  situated  on  the  main  road, 
leading  from  the  railway  station  and  quite  close  to  it,  in  a  vast  compound   of  its 
own.     The  structure  is  domed  all  over.     In  its  large  compound  are  situated  the 
students'  residential  quarters,  a  fine  botanical  garden,  a  cricket  ground,  a  tennis 
court  and  a  gymnasium.    The  building  cost  about  6  Lakhs  of  rupees.    The  Female 
Female  Train-  Training  College,  which  is  specially  constructed  for  grown-up  women  who  come 
there  to  receive  instruction,  is  situated  just  outside  the  city  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Sursagar  tank.     This  tank  lies  on  the  west  of  the  city.     It  has  stone  sides 
with  steps  of  the  same  material  in  some  places.     Its  depth  on  an  average  is  about 
12  feet,  width  665  feet,  and  length  1,057  feet.     An  underground  aqueduct  is  con- 
structed from  the  Saras iy a,  another  tank  fo  the  north-east  of  the  city,  to  replenish 
the  Sursagar  tank  ;  and  very  lately  an  underground  drainage  has  been  constructed 
specially  to  take  away  from  it  the  superfluous  or  muddy  water.     In  the  centre  of 
the  tank  are  seen  the  foundations  of  what  probably  was  a  pavilion.    Large  trees 
are  planted  on  its  sides  ;  and  when  the  Municipal  lamps  all  round  it  are  lighted 
at  night,  it  looks  charming.     On  one  side  of  it  are  the  city  walls,  at  a  distance, 
and  the  Nyaya  Mandir,  facing  one  angle  ;  parallel  to  another  side  stand  the  build- 
ings under  notice  (the  Female  Training  College)  and  the  Anglo-Vernacular  School ;. 
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on  the  third  the  picturesque  Tarkeshwar  temple  and  the  temple   of  BoUi  Mata, 
Every  hour  of  the  day  crowds  of  people  are  seen  on  its  banks,  bathing  or  washing- 
Close  to  the  College  stands  the  Anglo-Vernaoular  School.     The  KaM  Bhawan  other  Ednca* 
classes  meet  in  a  spacious  building  opposite  the  Laxmi  Vilas  Palace;  the  students  tioSsi""****'"' 
of  the  Bhawan  are  taught  dyeing,  weaving,  carpentry,  smithy  and  drawing.     On 
the  city  side  of  the  Vishvslmitri  river,  which  runs  between  the  city  and  the  sta- 
tion is  situated,  in  an  extensive  compound,  the  Countess  of  Dufferin  Hospital  with  The  Hospital. 
its  large,  commodious  and  airy  wards  for  in-door  male  patients,  and    the  Victoria 
Jubilee  ward  for  female  patients.     Close  to  it,  and  separated  only  by  a  nulla,  stands 
the  Sayajirao  Military  Hospital,  where  the  sick  from  all  regiments  are  carried  for 
treatment.     These  buildings,  situated  on  the  road  to  the  city  from  the  station, 
make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  visitors.    The  People's  Park  is  situated  ^J^*®'^^®*' 
close  to  the  College  on  the  main  road.    It  is  thus  very  convenient  for  students, 
particularly  those  who  use  the  residential   quarters.     In  it  there  is  a  collection   of 
wild  animals,  lions,  tigers,  panthers  and  others,  of  a  variety  of  swans   swimming 
in  beautiful  httle  ponds,  and  an  aviary.     The  Baroda  museum  building  is   erected 
in  the  Park  ;  it  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  art-ware,  rarities  of  all  sorts 
met  with  in  museums,  curios  and  fossils  and  stuffed  specimens  of  birds   and   ani- 
mals.   The  State  band  plays  once  a  week  in  the  park,   which  is  artistically  laid 
out  by  a  European  gardener.     It  has  cost  the  State  nearly  3  lakhs  of  rupees.     The 
principal  offices  of  the  State  are  in  the  Kothi,  a  large  building  constructed   on   an  The  Govern* 
elevated  ground.     The  Survey  office  is  a  newly  constructed  building  opposite  to  it. 
The  Courts  of  Justice  have  been  accommodated  in  a  building  specially  built  at   a 
large  expense  near  the  West  Gate  of  the   city.     It  is   designated  the   Chimnabai 
Nydya    Mandir,  i.e.,  the  Chimnabai  Temple  of  Justice  ;  being  so  named  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  the  late  Maharani  Chimnabai  Saheb,  mother  of  H.  H.  Prince 
Fatesing  Rao  Maharaja.     In  the  heart  of  the  city  on   its  east  side  is  situated    the 
Military  Office  in  a  building  of  its  own.     Opposite  the  Kothi,  a  splendid  building 
has  lately  been  raised  to  keep  the  records  of  the  State.     It  is  furnished  with  all 
the  modern  appliances,  suitable  and  necessary   for  the   safe   custody   of  records. 
The  Baroda  Central  Jail  next  draws  attention.     It  has  been  built  on  the  plan  of  ihe  Jail. 
the  Punjab  Jail  at  a  cost  of  about  six  lakhs  of  rupees.     It  is  a  circular  building  of 
red  bricks,  in  the  inner  circle  of  which  lines  of  buildings  radiate  from  a  central 
tower,  for  the  safe  lodging  of  prisoners.     The  outer  circle  contains  the  kitchens, 
the  dispensary,  the  solitary  cells,  and  a  large  enclosure  for  female  convicts.    For 
the  free  supply  of  good  and  potable  water  to  the  people  of  the  city,  a  network  of 
pipes  has  been  laid  ;  and  as  a  natural  corollary  of  the  water-works,  drainage  works  Drainage. 
on  an  improved  style  have  been  taken  in  hand  and  finished  in  some  parts,  to  carry 
away  the  superfluous  water,  and  sullage  from  dwelling  houses.     These  are  the  gifts 
that  the  people  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Mahdrija  Saheb,  who  is 
always  solicitous  for  their  welfare.     There  are  three  Palaces  for  His  Highness'  The  Palaces. 
personal  use  and  comfort.     Of  these  the  Nazar  Bag  is  the  smallest  and  is  situated 
iji  the  heart  of  the  city,  behind  the  old-fashioned  Rajwada.    It  is  very  rarely  used 
as  a  residence,  but  is  utilised  for  keeping  the  State  jewellery,  old  armour  and  such 
other  collections.    The  Makarpura  Palace  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  4  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  is  used  occasionally  as  a  country  residence  by  the 
Maharaja.    There  is  awell-kept  and  beautiful  garden  round  it,  with  fountains, 
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grottos,  and  hot-houses  for  plants.  It  is  richly  furnished.  But  the  State  Palace 
is  known  as  the  Laxmi  Vilas  Palace  ;  it  has  cost  the  State  nearly  60  lakhs  and 
took  12  years  in  building.  The  Gothic,  Saracenic,  and  Hindu  style  of  architec- 
ture are  used  in  different  portions  of  it,  and  this  perhaps  forms  a  unique  feature  of 
the  palace.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  superbly  furnished,  both  for  show  and 
comfort.  Its  large  Darbar  Hall  has  been  greatly  admired.  Electric  light  is  put 
on  in  both  palaces,  and  the"  Darbar  Hall,  when  lighted  by  the  tiny  lamps  of 
variously-coloured  glasses  and  the  chandeliers,  lends  a  soft  beauty  hardly  to  be 
witnessed  in  any  other  palace.  The  marble  stair-case  and  the  bronze  statues, 
specially  made  by  Italian  artists,  are  much  admired.  In  addition  to  costly  pictures 
from  Europe,  this  palace  contains  a  gallery  of  the  paintings  of  the  great  Indian 
artist,  Kavi  Varm^.  The  grounds  round  about  the  palace  are  laid  out  with  a 
fine  landscape  garden ;  and  they  enclose  an  area  of  many  acres,  affording 
pleasant  drives  and  ornamented  by  artificial  lakes,  grottos  and  bowers. 

26.  With  the  growth  of  education,  people  have  begun  to  learn  the  value 
of  good  houses  and  healthy  surroundings  ;  and  they  consequently  prefer  to 
remove  their  residences  to  open  spaces,  rather  than  cling  like  their  forefathers  to 
their  family  houses  in  thickly -populated  and  dirty  streets.  This  change  of  feeling 
has  been  the  chief  means  of  turning  fields  and  barren  areas  of  old,  round  about 
the  city,  into  gardens  and  parks  dotted  over  with  bungalows  and  mansions  built 
in  a  variety  of  style,  by  the  Sirdars  and  the  opulent  townspeople.  This  has  added 
much  to  the  beauty  and  also  to  the  extent  of  the  city, 

27.  Dabhoi  is   a  town   containing  a  population  of  14,034   souls   (7,023 
males    and   7,011   females),   18  miles  distant  from   Baroda.     It  is   an   ancient 
fortress,  the  walls   of  which   form    an    irregular  four-sided   figure,  aproaching 
to    a    square.     The    north,    east,    south,    and    west    walls     are,    respectively 
1,025,  900, 1,100  and  1,025  yards  long,  having  a  round  tower  at  each  angle.     The 
remains  of  its  fortifications,  double  gates  and  temples  indicate  great  magnificence. 
The  stones  used  are  chiefly  huge  blocks  of  a  very  durable  sandstone.     Of  the  crates 
by  far  the  finest  must  have  been  the  Eastern  or  Hira  Gate  (Gate  of  Diamonds)  be- 
cause in  the  proportion  of  architecture  and  elegance  of  sculpture  it  is  far  superior 
to  most  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Hindu  structures.     The  architraves  and 
borders  round  the  compartments  of  figures  are  very  elegant  and  the  groups  of  war- 
riors performing  martial  exercises  on  horse  back,  on  foot,  and  on    fighting  ele- 
phants approach  nearer  to  the  classical  bas-reliefs  of  ancient  Greece  than  any  of  their 
kind  met  with  in  India.     The  warlike  weapons  of  the  soldiers  with  their  armour 
as  also  the  jewel,  chains  and  ornaments  on  the  caparisoned  horses   and   elephants 
are  admirably  finished;  there  is  also  a  profusion  of  lions,  camels,  birds  and  serpents. 
Besides  this  gate  there  are  three  other  gates  of  more  or   less  beauty ;  they  are  the 
Baroda  Gate,  the  Nandod  Gate  and  the  Champaner  Gate.     All  these  gates  indi- 
cate the  ravages  of  the  ever  relentless  time,  as  well  as  of  the  Musalman  bigotry 
At  present  the  most  perfect,  the  highest  and  most  graceful  of  these  gates  is  the 
Champaner  Gate,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town.     But  the  gate  has  been  rebuilt 
in  Musalman  style.     There  is  a  quaint  legend  about  a  man  having  been  built  up 
alive  in  the  masonry  at   the  king's  orders  ;   but  his  protectress,  the  Kani,  used  to 
have  him  fed  by  a  large  quantity  of  ghee  being  poured  down  an  opening  which  is 
shown  as  a   proof  even  to   this  day.     Adjoining  the  gateway  is  the  temple  of 
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Kalika  Mdtd  covered  with  bands  of  rich  moulding  and  sculpture.  Upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gate  are  the  rains  of  a  smaller  temple  and  on  the  gate  itself  are  the 
remains  of  two  old  inscriptions.  Within  the  walls  is  a  large  tank  lined  with  hewn 
stone  and  having  steps  all  around.  The  legend  about  the  building  of  the  town,  as 
^iven  by  Forbes,  is  as  follows  : — "  Many  centuries  ago,  a  Hindu  Raja  named  Sidhi- 
raj  Jaising  reigned  in  Patan.  Of  his  seven  wives,  the  first  in  rank  and  his  great- 
est favourite,  was  Rattandli  (Ratnavli),  the  lustre  of  jewels,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  she  had  not  given  birth  to  a  prince.  To  win  a  son  from  the  gods,  she 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Narmada  ;  but,  when  within  ten  miles  of  the 
great  river,  she  halted  in  a  grove,  where  a  most  holy  Gosdvi  told  her  she 
would  in  a  few  days  give  birth  to  a  man  child.  Thus  '  Visaldev  or  the  child  of 
twenty  months '  was  born  ;  and  the  enchanted  king  permitted  the  mother  to 
remain  there  and  ordered  the  lake  to  be  enlarged,  the  groves  extended,  a  city 
■erected,  surrounded  by  a  strong  fortification  and  beautified  with  every  costly 
decoration.  Thirty-two  years  elapsed  before  the  work  was  complete,  and  there 
Visaldev  himself  was  king  in  his  father's  place.  Many  architects  had  been 
employed  and  were  well  rewarded  ;  but  the  chief  of  them  sought  for  and  obtained 
no  other  reward  than  that  the  town  should  be  named  after  him,  and  his  name 
was  Dubhowey.  Time  passed  and  no  Musalman  had  ever  resided  within  the 
walls  or  bathed  in  the  tank  at  Dabhoi.  But  once  a  youthful  stranger,  ignorant 
of  the  prohibition,  entered  the  city  and  bathed  in  the  sacred  lake.  The  Raja  for 
this  cut  off  the  hands  of  Sciad  Ballah,  the  son  of  Mama  Decree,  who  with  her 
caravansary  had  but  just  alighted  without  the  gates  of  Dabhoi  on  her  way  to 
Macca.  The  young  man  died,  the  mother  turned  back  to  her  country  and  induc- 
ed her  sovereign  to  make  war  on  the  unfortunate  town.  After  years  of  siege, 
the  Musalmans  entered  as  conquerors  and  sparing  the  gateways,  destroyed  three 
sides  of  the  fortress.  Mama  Decree  died  during  the  siege,  was  revered  as  a  saint, 
and  buried  in  a  grove  near  the  gate  of  Diamonds,  where  her  tomb  still  remains. 
Near  it,  is  the  perforated  stone  used  for  ordeal  trials  and  the  monument  of  Sciad 
Ballah."  At  present  Dabhoi  has  become  a  railway  junction  and  consequently 
gained  in  importance.  The  present  population  C9nsists  of  many  castes  and  creeds; 
the  prominent  among  which  are  the  Sathodra  Nagars,  Dasa  Lad  Vanias  and 
their  Purohits  (family  priests),  the  Khedawals,  the  Shrimali  Vanias,  the  Audichya 
Tolakiya  Brahmans,  and  the  Tais.  These  latter  are  Musalmans  and  by  profession 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  occupation  of  weaving.  Generally  they  weave 
turbans,  which  are  largely  exported. 

28.  Karvan,  which  is  at  present  only  a  village  on  the  narrow-gauge  Karvan. 
Miyagam  Railway,  seven  miles  distant  from  Dabhoi,  was  probably  very  important 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  olden  times.  The  images  of  two  gods  represented  in 
one  stone  are  found  here  only,  and  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  in 
the  whole  of  Gujarat.  The  Puranic  legend  says  that  in  each  of  the  four  yugds 
it  has  been  known  by  a  different  name  ;  first  it  was  Tehapuri,  then  Maydpuri, 
then  Meghdvati  and  then  Kdyd  Virohana,  whence  its  modern  name  Karvan.  In 
old  times,  there  lived  a  Rishi  by  name  Sudarshana,  whosje  chaste  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  boy.  After  the  birth  of  this  boy,  the  father  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares 
and  during  his  absence  his  wife  used  to  perform  the  Agnihotra  ceremony. 
But  one  day  when  she  had  forgotten  to  do  it,  her  son   did  it  and  continued 
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to  do  it  day,  after  day.  When  the  father  returned  home,  he  was  informed  of 
this  circumstance  by  the  mother,  and  the  child,  being  lovingly  taxed  by  the 
parents  for  this,  suddenly  died;  and  when  its  body  was  taken  to  be  bathed 
in  the  '*  God's  pool,"  it  disappeared.  Hence  the  spot  was  called  Kdyd  Virohana. 
On  this  the  Rishi  was  very  sad  and  Shiva  told  him  and  his  wife  that,  to  gladden 
their  hearts  and  for  the  spread  of  religion,  he  had  been  born  in  Ulkdpuri  (Avakhal) 
and  had  disappeared  in  Kdyd  Virohana,  where  he  would  again  abide.  The  Brahman 
born  was  named  Nekleshvar.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  Kdyd  Virohana  and  begged 
for  a  resting-place  in  the  town.  But  the  whole  area  had  been  taken  up  by  one  or 
other  of  the  gods,  so  the  god  Brahmeshvar  seated  him  on  his  lap.  The  front 
portion  of  the  Ling  is  shaped  into  an  image  of  Brahmd,  with  a  small  Vishnu  on 
his  head:  and  so  the  sacred  Triad  are  combined.  The  local  tradition  is  that  the 
sage  Vishvamitra  wanted  to  create  another  Benares  in  this  village  owing  to  his 
having  some  dispute  with  Vashistha.  He,  therefore,  fashioned  a  thousand  Lings 
of  Mahadev  and  then  wrestled  to  bring  the  Ganges  there  till  Vishnu  was  weary 
of  his  importunities.  But  this  popular  legend  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  that  the 
Tillage  came  to  be  called  Karvan. 

29.  The  other  traditionally-important  place  is  the  shriue  of  Anusuya. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  Narmada.  This  goddess,  Anusuya, 
was  the  mother  of  Dutta  Muni,  the  incarnation  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  Brahmd, 
Vishnu  and  Mahesh.  If  lepers  apply  to  their  sores  the  mud  below  the  temple 
wall  and  tirth  or  the  water  in  which  the  goddess  is  washed,,  their  malady  is  assu- 
aged, if  not  entirely  cured.  Such  being  the  belief,  there  is  to  be  found  here  a 
large  crowd  of  the  victims  of  this  fearful  disease,  whose  wretchedness  has  long 
been  otherwise  mitigated  by  the  munificence  of  the  Gaekwars  ;  while  the  still 
greater  boon  of  a  leper  hospital  has  recently  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
present  Maharaja.  The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  qualified  medical  man  of  the 
rank  of  an  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  in  addition  to  the  traditional  curative  mud  and 
water,  these  unfortunate  outcasts  of  the  human  race  receive  modern  medical 
treatment,  by  careful  segregation,  good  feeding,  and  the  ministration  of  European 
and  native  medicine. 

30.  Another  holy  place  of  importance  in  the  Baroda  Division  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Karnali,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  repair  from  all  parts 
of  Gujarat  to  perform  al)lutions  in  the  sacred  Narmada  for  the  purification  of 
their  sins  and  forgiveness  of  their  shortcomings.  As  is  generally  the  case, 
the  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  just  where  it 
receives  the  water  of  the  swiftly-flowing  Or.  It  is  at  this  junction  that  the 
smaller  but  more  forcible  river,  flowing  down  from  hetween  rocks,  changes 
the  northerly  course  of  the  Narmada  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  it 
thence  continues  to  flow.  The  banks  of  the  Narmada  are  so  high  here  that 
a  flight  of  100  steps  leads  from  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  town  •,  and,  from  the 
elevated  ground,  an  expanse  of  country  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  pre- 
sented to  view  for  miles,  displaying  a  barren  tract,  here  and  there  relieved  by 
clusters  of  huts,  which  form  small  villages  under  the  Rajpipla  State.  Even  here 
the  modem  ubiquitous  ginning  factory  forms  a  strange  landmark  in  the  midst  of 
the  few  relics  of  antiquity.  The  holy  town  of  Karnali  has  3  temples  raised  in  it^ 
two  of  which  owe  their  rise  to  the  devotions  of  two  Rdnis   of  Baroda  of  modern 
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times.  These  structures  are  strangely  utilitarian  and  devotional.  The  lower 
floors  are  designed  for  the  temples  and  the  upper  floors  for  residences,  with 
European  furniture.  The  single  street  of  this  holy  town,  which  accommodates 
its  population  of  1,126  souls,  has  quaint  old  buildings,  the  owners  of  which  are 
washed  out  of  hearth  and  home  repeatedly,  whenever  the  Or  swells  high  over  its 
confining  rocks  ;  the  whole  population  then  removes  to  the  temples,  but  they 
settle  down  again  cheerfully  in  their  old  homes,  so  soon  as  the  waters  subside, 
and  the  little  homesteads  are  ready  to  receive  them  back  ;  so  strong  is  their  love 
of  home,  so  devoted  they  are  to  the  spot  so  sacred  in  their  eyes. 

31.  The  chief  places  of  interest  in  the  Naveari  Division  are :  (1)  the  town  of  Towns  iin  the 

Navsari^Divi- 

Navsari,  (2)  the  fort  of  Songhad,  and  (3)  the  Unai  Springs.  sion. 

32.  Navsari  is  a  thriving  and   populous    town    containing  about  21,451  Navsari. 
souls,   prominent  among   them   being  the  Parsis.     It  is  an  ancient  town,  as  its 

name  occurs  in  some  brass-plates  of  the  8th  century.  When  the  Marathas  rushed 
down  on  the  plain,  from  their  mountain  strongholds,  they  captured  Navsari.  It 
is  thus  the  cradle  of  the  Gaekwar  power  in  Gujarat.  It  has  been  reputed  since 
very  old  times  to  be  most  salubrious  in  climare,  and  is  now  resorted  to  as  a  sana- 
tarium.  The  Parsis,  a  large  band  of  whom  landed  on  the  western  coast  of 
G-ujarat,  after  their  flight  from  Persia,  betook  themselves  to  this  town  about  800 
years  ago,  and  the  sacerdotal  class  among  them,  called  the  Mobeds,  converted  it 
into  their  stronghold  ;  and  that  position  of  eminence  is  maintained  by  the  town 
to  this  day.  Having  lived  for  centuries  as  an  exclusive  caste,  like  the  Brahmans, 
marriages  being  confined  among  the  select  families  only,  the  Parsis  of  Navsari 
of  the  present  day  are  remarkable  lor  their  intelligence  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. Sir  Jamsetji,  the  Parsi  philanthropist,  the  first  Native  of  India  who  was 
raised  to  a  Baronetcy,  and  Mr.  Tata,  the  millionaire,  who  has  laid  out  a  sum  of 
30  lakhs  of  Rupees  for  founding  a  technical  institute,  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  raised  the  Parsi  name  high  in  many  spheres,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  took 
their  birth  in  Navsari  and  are  Gaekwari  subjects.  Not  a  year  passes  without 
the  sons  of  Navsari  obtaining  the  highest  places  in  the  University  Examinations. 
Generally,  they  are  so  strongly  attached  to  this  little  town,  that  there  is  a  whole- 
some rivalry  between  them  to  show  off  their  wealth  by  building  large  houses  and 
bungalows,  and  furnishing  them  in  the  English  style.  A  delightful  square,  called 
the  Loonsee  Kooee,  has  such  bungalows  with  extensive  gardens  on  all  its  four 
sides  ;  and  the  wealthy  Mr.  Tata  has  a  zoological  exhibition  in  his  park,  open  to 
the  public.  A  peculiar  attraction  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  visitors, 
is  the  famous  toddy  drink,  the  juice  of  the  date  palm.  Date  palms  grow  every- 
where, but  the  toddy  that  is  obtained  from  Navsari  is  deemed  the  most  delicious 
and  healthy.  It  is  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties  in  it,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  pleasing  and  extremely  mild  intoxicant. 

33.  The  fort  of  Songhad  is  the  place  where  the  first  Gaekwars  had  fixed  Songhad. 
their  headquarters.  The  fort  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  town  on  a  small  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  reached  by  a  foot-path, 
about  a  mile  long,  from  the  level  of  the  plain  below.  The  fort  was  originally 
seized  from  the  Bhils,  some  families  of  whom  still  hold  j'agirs  in  connection  with 
it.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  two  high  walls  run  down  sloping  out  and]  are 
connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  third,  still  higher,  iu  which  is  a  gateway.    Its 
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fortifications  and  towers  are  strongly  built  with  brick  and  mortar.  Inside  tbe 
fort  there  is  a  deep  artifioial  quadrilateral  pond  measuring  about  25  by  30  feet. 
Besides  this,  there  are  small  tanks  which  hold  water  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  enclosed  space  are  the  ruins  of  what  must  have  been  a  fine 
palace  with  several  stories.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  has  opened,  in  the 
modern  town,  two  boarding  schools  for  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Dhankas — the  representative  name  for  all  forest  tribes — Dhankas,  Chodhras, 
Gdmits  and  other  aboriginals. 

34.  In  the  Vyara  Taluka  there  are  hot  water  springs,  where  thousands 
of  pilgrims  repair  for  purposes  of  purification  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Chaitra. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Ambika  river  there  is  a  tank  about  20  feet  square,  which 
contains  water  so  hot  that  a  white  steam  rises  from  its  surface  and  no  man 
dare  bathe  in  it.  Pilgrims  who  wish  to  be  purified  have  it  dashed  over  their 
bodies  from  a  sufl&cient  distance.  Tradition  attributes  the  origin  of  this  tank  to 
Shri  R4ma  who,  on  his  return  from  Lanka,  shot  an  arrow  into  the  ground  to 
supply  hot  water  to  the  Brahmans  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  ironi  the 
Himalayas,  for  the  performance  of  a  penance,  as  he  had  killed  so  many  Rakshasas 
in  Lanka  (Ceylon). 

35.  The  Kadi  Division  is  rich  in  ancient  places,  many  of  them  famed  for 
sanctity.  Some  of  them  are  Patan,  Mudhera,  Vadnagar,  Vijapur,  Sidhpur, 
Becharaji  and  Unza, 

36.  Patau  was,  in  times  gone  by,  the  capital  of  the  Chslvda  kings  of 
Gujarat.  The  city  was  known  as  Anhilward.  or  Anhilpur,  which  was  founded  in 
A.  D.  745  by  Vanraj,  the  forest-born  son  of  the  beautiful  Rdni,  Rup  Sundri.  To 
him  the  Jains  ascribe  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Panchasar  Pd,rasnd,th.  After 
that,  there  arose  many  Jain  temples  in  this  then  stronghold  of  Jainism ;  and  even 
now  there  are  over  100  Jain  temples  in  it.  In  this  town  are  preserved  in  the 
Bhanddrs  (cellars)  of  the  Jain  temples,  hundreds  of  manuscript  volumes,  a  list  of 
which  has  been  recently  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  antiquarians,  who 
visited  the  temples  in  search  of  the  Jain  manuscripts.  These  are  written  on 
palm-leaves  which  are  carefully  preserved  in  cloth  covers  and  deposited  in  large 
chests.  The  Chdvdd  line  of  kings  was  succeeded  by  the  Solankis,  and  these  by 
the  Vaghelas.  The  last  of  that  line,  Karan  Ghelo  (insane)  fled  before  Alafkhan 
in  1297.  The  Mahomedans  destroyed  the  old  town,  and  another  town,  the  modern 
Patan,  sprang  up  on  its  ruins.  In  its  palmy  days  the  old  town  was  said  to  be 
twelve  Kos  in  extent,  and  to  possess  magnificent  palaces,  parks  and  tanks,  schools 
and  libraries,  and  big  commodious  markets  and  offices.  There  are  still  found 
some  remains,  though  dilapidated  and  crumbling,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  large  tanks 
and  edifices,  in  the  construction  of  which  slabs  of  stones  were  brought  from  great 
distances.  One  of  these  is  the  Rani  Vav  ;  it  was  built  by  Udayamati,  the  Queen 
of  Raja  Bhimdev,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  small 
portion  of  its  bracketted  main  shaft  at  one  end  and  part  of  a  single  standing 
column  at  the  other  extremity  ;  the  intervening  space  being  a  vast  pit  from  which 
pillars,  beams,  and  step-slabs  have  been  rifled.  The  waters  of  this  Vav  are  said 
to  possess  the  power  of  curing  infantile  cough  ;  and  hence  hundreds  of  fond 
parents  repair  thither,  take  water  from  the  well  and  piously  pour  it  down 
the  throats  of  their  young  ones.    The  next  notable  -.ruin  is  the  Sahasra  Ling 
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Talav,  at  present  only  a  large  field,  with  its  old  central  building  raising  its  head 

above  the  crops  it  produces.    This  Talav  was  buUt  by  Raja  Sidhraj  Jaysing 

before   he  set    out  on  his  expedition  against  Yashovarma,  King  of  Malwa. 

There  were  on  the  banks  a  thousand  shrines  dedicated  to  Shiva  ;   and  hence 

the  name  Sahasra  Ling  (thousand  Shiva  Symbols).    It  was  neither  ruined  nor 

filled  up    in  about  1200-1230,  because  it  has  been  then  described  to   be  "the 

finest  reservoir  in  the  world,  hitherto  unsurpassed  by  all  that  the  cleverest  and 

the  wisest  have  executed  or  imagined,  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day."    How 

this  change  has  now  come  about  is  a  question   completely  shrouded   in   mystery, 

for  want  of  authentic  records.     Another  ancient  monument  is  a   marble  statue   in  statne  of  Van> 

white  of  King  Vanrdj,  the  founder  of  the  City.     It  is  placed  in  one   of  the   Jain 

Temples  and  has  on  it  an  inscription,  whereon  his  name  is  inscribed  and  which 

bears  the  Sam-?  at  year  802.     One  other  tank  worth  noticing  is  the  Khan  Sarovar  Khan  Sarovar. 

to  the  south  of  the  town.     Though  it  is  at  present  in   a  ruinous   condition,   the 

arrangement  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  sluices  is  worthy  of  note.     Patan   is   still   a 

very  large  town  ;  in  population  second  to  the   capital  city  only  in  this  State.     It 

is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  swords,    nutcrackers,   patolans  (variegated   silk- 

sarees)  for  females,  and  for  pottery.     The  pottery  turned  out  is  superior  to  any   of 

its  kind  in  Gujarat  and  is  remarkable  for  the  glaze  imparted  to  it,  the  composition 

of  which  is  still  a  secret,  confined  to  members  of  the  guild. 

37.  The  town  of  Mudhera  is  also  an  ancient  one,   supposed  to  have  been  Mudhera. 
known  in  each  of  the  four  Yugds  by   a  different  name  ;   in   the    Satya-Yuga  it 

was  Dharmaranya  Kshetra,  in  the  Treta-Yuga  it  was  Satya-Mandir,  in  the  Dwa- 
par-Yuga  it  was  Veda-Bhavan,  and  in  the  Kali-Yuga  it  was  Moherpura  ;  and 
thus  at  present  it  is  known  as  Mudhera.  The  Modha  Brahmans  and  the  Modhas 
derive  their  names  from  this  old  town.  In  old  times  the  town  was  very  popu- 
lous and  wealthy,  as  attested  by  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen  there  ;  the  chief  among 
these  worth  noticing  is  Site's  Chavri,  about  which  Dr.  Burgess  says  : — '  The  Sitd's 
Chavri  is  rich  in  carving  beyond  anything  I  have  met  with  elsewhere.  The  cen- 
tral dome  is  supported  by  eight  columns  of  great  elegance  with  tornds  between 
each  pair,  outside  of  which  are  eight  similar  ones.  The  Mandap  is  similar  to  the 
central  dome.     The  proportions  of  the  building  are  beautiful   as  it  is  not  deficient 

in  height.  ' 

38.  The  historic  town  of  Vadnagar  was  known  in  olden  times  as  Chamat-  Vadnagar. 
kdrpur  ;  then  it  was  called  Vridhanagar,  whence  it  has  changed  into  Vadnagar. 

In  the  seventh  century  it  was  very  populous  as  recorded  by  Huan  Tsang  ;  and 
Abul  Fazal  also  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  great  note  with  300  idols.  But  now  it 
is  comparatively  a  small  town,  containing  13,716  souls.  Though  Vadnagar  is 
-  the  birth  place  of  the  Nagar  Brahmans,  a  caste  well-known  in  Gujarat,  still  it  does 
not  now  contain  more  than  two  houses  of  that  caste.  The  Temple  of  Hatkeshwar 
Mahadeva,  about  whom  so  much  is  written  in  the  Skanda  Puran,  which  is 
specially  sacred  to  the  Nagar  Brahmans,  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  just 
outside  a  gate  of  the  fort  walls.  A  large  and  commodious  Dharamshala  is 
attached  to  it.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  fine  lake  known  as  SharmistA,  circular  in 
shane  with  an  island  in  the  centre  and  banked  with  stone.  Close  to  this 
tank  is  a  Glaudi  remarkable  for  its  large  and  substantial  stone-pillars  and 
arches  ornamented  with  rich  carving.     The  two  Kirti  Sthambhas  or  triumphal 
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pillajs  closely  resemble  in  design  and  workmanship  those  of  the  Rudramdld,  of 
Sidhpur,  though  they  are  less  lofty  and  massive  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation. 

39.  Sidhpur  is  a  town  of  much  religious  importance,  since  it  is  only 
here  that  Shrddhas  can  be  performed  for  the  propitiation  of  the  manes  of  deceased 
mothers.  What  Gaya  is  for  the  father,  Sidhpur  is  for  the  mother.  These 
ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bindu  Sarovar,  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  by  dutiful  sons,  who  have  first  purified  themselves  by  a  bath  in  the  sacred 
river  Sarasvati  and  then  by  a  dip  in  the  noxious  and  foul  waters  of  the  Gnyd.na- 
vdv,  which  is  situated  close  by.  The  celebrated  RudramdU  Temple,  once  the 
glory  of  Sidhpur,  attests  to  its  antiquity'by  preserving  only  one  tall  arch  which 
now  remains,  challenging  conjectures  as  to  where  the  huge  stones  were  quarried 
from,  how  they  were  transported,  and  how  raised  to  the  heights  where  they  yet 
stand,  though  disjointed.  The  principal  castes  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  the  town  now  are  the  Audicha  Brahmans  and  the  Vohords.  These  Brahmans 
were  brought  from  Northern  India  by  King  Mulraj  for  the  performance  of  a 
sacrifice,  and  afterwards  located  there  by  grants  of  villages,  lands,  money  and 
wearing  apparel.  The  Vohoras  of  Sidhpur  trade  far  away  beyond  the  Indian 
Ocean.  They  travel  so  far  and  spend  8  or  10  years  or  more  in  trading  in  Burma 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelego  ;  but  their  long  troubles  being  past  they  return  to 
spend  the  evening  of  their  life  and  die  at  home  at  last.  They  have  built  large 
houses  and  bungalows,  the  former  for  dwelling  and  the  latter  for  spending  the 
evenings  in  the  clubs. 

40.  The  Temple  of  Bechraji  is  situated  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Kadi  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Mudhera,  of  old,  in  a  jungle,  on 
an  open  plain.  In  the  months  of  Aswin  and  Chaitra  large  Sanghs  or  bands  of 
people  visit  the  shrine  from  all  parts  of  Gujarat,  as  her  devotees  declare  that 
many  strange  deeds  of  power  and  miracle  are  wrought  by  the  goddess  in  her 
mercy.  The  expenses  of  the  temple  are  met  with  from  the  endowments  of  His 
Highness  the  Gaekwar  and  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims.  Dharmashilds,  tanks 
and  wells  have  been  built  there  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  pilgrims 
from  the  savings  effected  out  of  the  said  income,  and  also  a  dispensary  on  the 
modern  style. 

41.  Dwarka,  one  of  the  four  Dhdms,  or  most  sacred  places  of  India,  is 
situated  on  the  Arabian  Sea  in  the  Okhdmanda]  Taluka  of  the  Gaekwar's  Domin- 
ions. The  word  Okhdmandal  is  made  up  of  two  words  (1)  Ohha  and  (2)  Mandal. 
Okha  was  the  daughter  of  King  Anirudha,  the  grandson  of  Shri  Krishna,  the 
eighth  Incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharat,  and  Mandal  means 
land.  Hence  it  means  the  land  of  Okha.  This  is  a  traditional  interpretation  as 
opposed  to  its  natural  one,  which  means  the  bad  land,  Okha  here  signifyinfi:  bad. 
This  meaning  suits  the  present  physical  condition  of  the  taluka.  Dw^rk^  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  holy  place  on  account  of  its  possessing  at  present  the 
shrine  of  Shri  Ranchhodraiji  and  because  the  river  Gomti  flows  by  it ;  the  Puranas 
tell  us  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Shri  Krishna  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  of 
pure  gold ;  but  after  Shri  Krishna,  his  descendants  and  followers,  the  Yidavas, 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  thus  the  whole  race  being  annihilated,  the 
Dwdrkd  of  old  was  engulfed  by  the  Ocean.    Whatever  might  be  the  inducing 
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cause,   the  pilgrims  resort  there  in  large  numbers  every  year  undergoing  the 
hardships  and    insecurity  of  travelling,  which  is  a  factor  of  religious  merit,  and 
the  shameless  exactions  of  the  Gugali  Brahmans,  who  do  not  scruple  to  extort 
all  that  they  can  from  the  devotees  in  the  name  of  religion.     The  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  Okhamandal  are  the  Wdghers  ;  they  were  one   of  the  three   aboriginal 
tribes  who  ruled  there,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Greek   historians, — the  Kabas,   the 
Modas  and  the  Kalas.     The  first  two  have  died  out,  and  the   last   survives  in  its 
■descendants,  the   plundering  Waghers  of  the   present  day.     Okhamandal   was 
ceded  to  the  Gaekwar  in  full  Sovereignty  in  1817  ;  but   the    Waghers  have  often 
risen  in  rebellion,  and  had  to  be  subjugated  repeatedly  both  by  the  Gaekwar 
and  British  forces.     They  are  still  kept  under  restraint  by  strict  supervision, 
•a  daily  roU-caU  of  the  whole  Wagher  population  being  taken  in  their  villages, 
and  their  movements  being  thus  forcibly  confined  within  limited  areas.     They 
are  given  lands  to  cultivate  at  a   nominal   quit-rent  ;   still  they   are   steeped  in 
indolence  and  poverty.     Though  the  sancitity  of  the  shrine  at  DwdrkA  is  very 
great  in  the  estimation  of  all  Hindus,  still  the  Vaishnavs  have  a  greater  veneration  The  Shrines  -at 
for  the  shrines  at  Beyt  Shankhoddhdr.     The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek ; 
becaiise  the  shrine  at  Dwdrkd,  is  under  the  management  and  control  of  one  of  the 
four   disciples  of  Shri  Shankar^chdrya  of  historic  fame,  who  had  at  the  height 
of  his  influence  and  power  founded  the  four   Ashrams  or   Mathas  in  four   direc- 
tions,  at  the  extreme  points  of  India, — ^they  were,  at  (1)  Jagannath  in   the   east, 
(2)  Shringeri  in  the  south,  (3)   at   Badrikedar  in  the  north,  and   (4)  at  Dwarka 
in   the  west,  and  had  awarded  each  of  these  to  his   four   disciples.     It   need   not 
be  said  that  these  disciples  are  necessarily  of  the  Shaiva  faith  ;  and  hence   the 
Vaishnavs  do  not  much  venerate  the  shrines  under  their  care. 

II.— AREA 

42.  The  area  of  the  State,  as  at  present  ascertained,  is  8,099  square  miles.  Area. 
In  the  last  census  the  area  was  given  as  8,226  square  miles  ;  thus,  the  present  area  Snb— A3,3. 
is  less  by  127  miles.  This  is  due  to  the  completion  of  a  scientific  survey  of  some 
of  the  unsurveyed  Talukas  of  this  State.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  isolated 
village  of  Bhimkatta,  which  is  styled  a  Peta-Mahal  by  itself,  surrounded  by  ■  tbe 
Jamnagar  State,  the  entire  Amreli  Division  has  been  surveyed.  Its  area  is  1,245 
•square  miles.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  66,  and  a  decrease  of  10  miles  over  the 
last  census  ;  thus  giving  a  nee  increase  of  56  square  miles,  owing  to  the  survey 
operations.  The  entire  Baroda  Division  has  also  been  surveyed  ;  it  shows  a  decrease 
of  33  square  miles  and  an  increase  of  10,  thus  measuring  1,887  square  miles  and 
giving  a  net  decrease  of  23  square  miles.  The  Kadi  Division  also  has  been  entirely 
surveyed.  Here,  with  a  decrease  of  321  and  an  increase  of  190  square  miles,  the 
survey  has  given  us  3,015  square  miles,  or  a  net  decrease  of  131  square  miles.  Out 
of  10  Talukas  and  Peta-Talukas  of  Navsari,  all,  except  the  three  Bdni  Mahals,— 
Songhad  with  its  Peta,  Vajpur,  and  Vyara,— have  been  surveyed  ;  they  measure 
1,952  square  miles,  and  show  a  decrease  of  110  and  an  increase  of  81  square  miles, 
-or  a  net  decrease  of  29  square  miles.  Thus  all  the  Divisions,  except  Amreli,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  56  square  miles,  have  contributed  to  the  net  decrease  of  127 
aquare  miles. 
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43.  The  area  is  not  very  extensive  as  compared  with  some  of  the  Native 
States,  as  for  instance,  Jodhpur  and  Bikaner  in  Rajputana,  or  Gwalior  in  Central 
India ;  but  the  population  surpasses  in  number  and  density  those  of  the  more 
extensive  States,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Roughly  speaking,  the  area  equals 
that  of  the  four  Zillas  of  Gujarat,  viz.,  Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Broach  and  Surat, 
which  run  side  by  side  with  our  Gujarat  Divisions.  Compared  with  the  larger 
States  or  groups  of  petty  States  that  form  the  Gujarat  Feudatories,  this  State 
equals  in  extent  the  whole  of  the  Palanpur  Agency,  surpasses  Cutch  and  Rew&- 
Kdnthd,  is  more  than  double  of  Mahi-Kfothd,  and  is  about  two-fifths  of  Kathiawar, 
It  is  nearly  equal  to  Indore,  is  a  little  less  than  double  of  the  total  area  of  the 
Deccaii  group  with  Bhor  and  the  Satara  Agency,  and  exceeds  the  total  Karnatak 
group  including  Kolhapur  and  the  Southern  Maratha  Jdgirs.  Comparing  this 
State  with  the  European  countries,  it  is  larger  than  Wales  by  600  square  miles 
and  is  greater  than  two-thirds  of  Belgium. 

44.  The  same  table  gives  the  comparative  size  of  the  Divisions,  (Column 
5).  The  foremost  among  these  stands  the  Kadi  Division  with  its  area  of  3,015^ 
square  miles,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Broach  and  Kaira  put  together,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  neighbouring  District  of  Ahmedabad,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  Deccan  group  of  States.  It  bears  a  percentage  of  37'23  to  the  total 
area.  Navsari  comes  next  with  a  percentage  of  24,  closely  followed  by  the  Baroda 
Division  with  its  percentage  of  23"19.  Amreli,  the  most  distant  from  the  capital 
city,  is  the  smallest  Division  (in  Kathiawar),  claiming  an  area  of  1,245  square 
miles,  i.e.,    15"37  per  cent,  of  the  total  area. 

Compared  with  the  counties  of  England,  Amreli  is  equal  in  extent  to- 
Gloucester,  Kadi  is  a  little  less  than  double  of  Kent,  Navsari  and  Baroda  are  larger 
than  Lancaster  and  somewhat  smaller  than  Northumberland. 

45.  The  total  area  being  8,099  square  miles,  the  average  comes  to  2,025 
square  miles,  being  less  by  31  as  compared  with  that  at  the  last  census.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Baroda  and  Navsari  approach  the  average  very  nearly.  Kadi 
exceeds  the  average  by  990  square  miles,  while  Amreli  falls  short  of  it  by  780 
square  miles. 

III.— ADMINISTRATIVE   DIVISIONS. 

46.  For  the  purpose  of  administration,  the  territories  under  the  sway  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar  are  divided,  as  said  above,  into  four  Divi- 
sions (called  Fronts),  these  being  the  readiest  divisions  formed  geographically  also. 
They  correspond  with  a  Census  District  of  other  Provinces. 

47.  The  Kathiawar  possessions  form  one  Division  by  themselves.  There 
are  17  insulated  possessions  there.     These  are  apportioned  into  5  Mahals  (Talukas) 

and  4  Peto-Mahals  (sub-Talukas).     Their  names  and  areas  in  square   miles  are  : 

1,  Amreli  (228)  ;  2,  Peta-Mahal  Bhimkatta  (4) ;  3,  Damnagar  (107)  ;  4,  Peta- 
Mahal  Shianagar  (52)  ;  5,  Dhari  (263)  ;  6,  Pefa-Mahal  Khambha  (115)  ;  7,  Kodi- 
nar  (204)  ;  8,  Okhamandal  (268)  ;  9,  Peta-Mahal  Beyt  Shankhoddhar  (4). 

48.  The  two  Mahals  of  Amreli   and   Dhari   form   one   continuous   block 
the   largest  of  all,   in  the  Prant.     They   include   nearly   half  of  the  area  of  the 
Division.     The  single  village  of  Bhimkatta,  in  the  Jamnagar   State,    more   than 
140   miles   right   away   to   the   north  of  Amreli,  is,  for  administrative  purposes 
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considered  as  Peto-Mahal  of  Amreli.  For  the  convenience  of  its  small  popula- 
tion of  866  souls,  the  State  entertains  the  services  of  a  well-paid  subordinate  official 
who  has  powers  of  a  2nd  Class  Magistrate  and  who  decides  civil  suits  up  to 
Rs.  1,000.  The  Dhari  Mahal  being  extensive,  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Gir 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  Taluka-town  are  cut  off  into  a  Peta-Mahal  of  28 
villages,  under  a  Mahalkari.  Though  these  two  Mahals  of  Amreli  and  Dhari  are 
contiguous,  still  the  change  observable  in  them  is  very  remarkable.  Whereas  in 
Amreli,  except  in  a  portion  called  the  Khdrdpdt  (or  the  salt-water  part),  the  land 
is  soft,  at  least  for  some  depth  below  the  surface,  and  consequently  yields  a 
thriving  ;rop  in  good  years,  the  land  of  Dhari  is  generally  stony,  as  if  'a  giant 
in  a  frenzy  had  strewn  the  land  with  stones  with  a  liberal  hand  everywhere,  where 
the  eye  could  turn.'  Locomotion  there  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  population 
is  sparse,  and  cultivation  inferior. 

49.  Proceeding  further   south,   we   come   upon   the   zone,   32   miles  in  The  Gir. 
breadth,  from  Dalkhdnia  on  this  side  to  the  village  of  Ghdtwad  on  the   other, 
known  as  the  Gir.     (^See  the  map).     It  abounds  in  thick  forests,  and  is  the  abode 

of  wild  animals  such  as  the  boar  (hhund),  the  sdmhar,  and  the  spotted  deer  ;  the 
lion,  too,  is  also  found  there,  having  a  yellowish  colour  and  a  short  mane — living 
specimens  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Junaghad  collection. 

50.  On  crossing  this  thick  forest,  where  the    traveller  goes  only  by  certain  Kodinar 
•beaten  paths,  we  come  to  the  Kodinar  Mahal,  in  the  portion  of  Southern  Kathia- 

war,  called  the  Nagher,  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  though  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
state  at  present.  It  abounds  in  shady  trees,  and  affords  a  contrast  to  the  forest  of 
the  Oir,  and  the  unyielding  rocky  soil  of  Dhari.  This  Mahal  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  sea.  On  a  rocky  promontory,  called  the  Velan  Bunder,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Mahal,  stands  a  light-house  with  a  revolving  light  ;  it  is  called 
the  M^dhvad  light-house.  This  bunder  is  separated  from  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sion of  Diu  by  a  narrow  creek  only. 

61.  To  the  north-east  of  Amreli,  in  close  proximity  torit,  and  easily  Damnagar 
accessible  is  the  Damnagar  Mahal  with  its  Peto-Mahal,  Shianagar,  separated  from 
the  parent  Mahal  by  a  distance  of  about  22  miles.  The  Thakor  of  Lathi,  some 
130  years  ago,  gave  6  villages  in  dowry  with  his  daughter  to  the  then  Gaekwar 
Damaii  II.  These  few  villages  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards  has  become 
Damnagar,  named  after  Damaji.  Shianagar,  also  named  after  another  Ruler  of 
Baroda,  was  acquired  shortly  after,  as  a  price  of  the  powerful  support  afforded  to 
the  Girasias  of  Monpur  against  the  strong  forces  of  Vald,  and  Bhavnagar. 

52.  The  remaining  Mahal  of  the  Amreli  Division  is  that  of  Okhdmandal  Okhamandal. 
or  Dwdrkd  the  Land's  End  of  the  Hindus.  Its  Peta-Mahal  is  Beyt,  a  gem  of  the 
sea  girdled  by  water,  from  which  there  is  yet  no  land-revenue  derivable,  though  a 
few  acres  are  made  arable.  A  regiment,  under  the  command  of  an  English  officer, 
is  stationed  at  Dwarka,  the  capital  town  of  Okhdmandal ;  soldiers  are  posted 
from  it  to  the  Th^nds  established  in  villages  or  groups  of  villages,  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  Wagher  inhabitants.  These  people  had,  45  years  ago,  given  much  trouble 
both  to  the  Gaekwar  and  British  forces.  Stringent  measures  have  since  been  taken 
to  keep  them  in  order  •,  these  measures  have  been  greatly  successful.  With  the 
march  of  times,  their  savage  spirit  and  predatory  life  have  partly  given  way  to 
peaceful  methods  of  living  and  agricultural  pursuits.     Still  the  shadow  of  their  evU. 
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repute  darkens  the  land  ;  and,  now  and  again,  ample  cause  is  afforded  to  the 
devoted  pilgrims  to  sorely  repent  the  choice  of  a  night  journey  in  the  land  of 
the  Wdghers.  Nature  has  been  very  hard  and  unrelenting  to  these  poorest 
of  her  children.  To  the  howling  winds,  the  salt-covered  soil,  and  the  brackish 
water,  are  added  years  of  drought,  oftentimes  in  succession,  and  particularly  so 
for  the  past  4  years.  The  Wdghers  are  thus  in  a  chronic  state  of  starvation. 
But,  in  spite  of  that,  to  this  unsheltering  and  unsupporting  motherland  of  his, 
the  Wdgher  is  so  firmly  and  dearly  attached,  that  each  generation  does  but  bind 
him  more  and  more  to  its  breast ;  and  no  temptations  of  better  food  or  clothing 
or  even  lighter  work,  could  induce  him  to  leave  temporarily  the  sandy  waste 
where  he  was  born. 

Kadi  Prant;  53.     The   other  three  Divisions  are  in  Gujarat   proper  ;   the   northernmost 

and  the  largest  of  all  is  Kadi,  divided  into  10  Mahals  and  2  Pe/a-Mahals.  Their 
names  and  areas  are  as  follow  : — i.  Patan  (409)  ;  2.  Peto-Mahal  Harij  (154) ; 
3.  Sidhpur  (254)  ;  4.  Vadavli  (332)  ;  5.  Mehsana  (195) ;  6.  Visnagar  (172)  ;  7. 
Kheralu  (246)  ;  8.  Vijapur  (346) ;  9.  Kadi  (331)  ;  10.  Kalol  (267)  ;  11.  Dehgdm 
(239)  and  12.  Peta-Mahal  Atarsumba  (70). 

54.  This  Division  is  a  compact  one  ;  yet,  there  being  no  natural  boundary 
on  any  side,  every  inch  of  its  long  boundary  line  has  to  run  pari'  passu  with  that 
of  a  Native  State  or  the  British  Zzllas  of  Ahmedabad  and  Kaira.  This  Division 
may  be  divided  into  four  blocks,  three  of  them  on  the  other  (north)  side  of  the 
Sabaimati,  and  the  last  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Of  the  three,  the  northernmost 
block  is  formed  by  the  Mahals  of  Patan  and  Sidhpur,  lying  side  by  side,  with  Harij 
and  Vadavli  below  them.  The  Mehsana  Mahal  forms  the  central  block  with  the 
Kadi  and  Kalol  Mahals  below  it.  All  these  Mahals  are  in  one  solid  mass  densely 
studded  with  villages,  with  rarely  any  waste  tracts,  except  such  as  are  pasture-lands 
or  water-ways.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  eastern  block,  made  up  of  Kheralu 
Visnagar,  and  Vijapur.  To  the  south  of  the  Sabarmati  is  the  fertile  and  well 
wooded  Dehgam  Mahal  with  its  Peta-Mahal  Atarsumba,  jutting  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  Kaira  Zilla,  and  bringing  this  Division  down  to  the  Kapadvanj 
Taluka. 

Baroda  Prant.  55.     Though   the  Kadi  Division  is  the  most  extensive  and  productive,   still 

the  Baroda  Division  enjoys  a  special  superiority  over  all  the  other  Divisions,  as 
containing  the  seat  of  Government.     It  is  also  centrally  situated.     It  is  divided  for 

administrative  purposes  into  the  following  nine  Mahals  and  two  Peto-Mahals,  viz.: 

1.  Baroda  (with  an  area  of  2G9  square  miles)  ;  2.  Savli  (188) ;  3,  Petlad 
(181);  4.  Peto-Mahal  Sisva  (83)  ;  5.  Padra  (196);  6.  Choranda  (234); 
7.  Vaghodia  (143) ;  8.  Dabhoi  (190);  9.  Sinor(139);  10.  Sank heda  (230)  • 
aad    11.     Peta-Mahal  Tilakwada  (34). 

Petlad  Rtohai.  56.     The  Narmada  forms  in  part  the  boundary  of  the  Division  to  the  south 

raising  to  the  height  of  sanctity  many  a  couvenient  spot  on  its  sacred  bank,  while 
the  Mahi  forms  the  western  limit  of  two  Mahals  and-a-half.  It  cuts  off  the  fertile 
Petlad  Mahal  from  the  main  block.  This  Mahal  is  part  of  Charotar,  and  pene- 
trates into   the  heart  of  the  Kaira   ZtVa.     Taking  this  Mahal  off,   the   main  block 

Savli  Mahal.      looks    on  the   Map   like  a  cone.     The  apex  of  this   cone  is   formed   by   the  Savli 
Mahal,     The   soil  of  it  is  an  inferior  kind  of  black  soil   called  Mahi,  and  the  most 

Mahal.  suitable  cultivation  is  of  rice.     South  of  it  is  the  Vaghodia   Mahal  having  the  same 
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kind   of   soil   generally.     It  is  in  this  Mahal  that  the  large  Sayiji   Sarovar  (lake) 
mentioned  above,  is  excavated  to  supply  water  to  the  City  of  Baroda. 

57.  The  Baroda  Mahal  is  centrally  situated  betweeu  Vaghodia  on  the  east  The  Baroda 
and  Sisva  and  Padra  on  the  west.     The  soil  is  Gorat,  light-red,  on  the  north,  and  Mahals. 
black  to  the  south  ;  thus  producing  many  of  the  cereals,  cotton,  and  in  some  parts, 
sugarcane  ;  the  same  being  the  case  with  the  Padra  Mahal.     Sisva,  like  its  parent 

Mahal  Petlad,  has  a  rich  Oorat  soil,  and  grows  excellent  tobacco. 

58.  The  southern  Talukas  of  Choranda,   Sinor,  and  Sankheda,  and  the  Choranda, 

'  _         '  ainor,  SanK- 

southern  half  of  Dabhoi  have   what  is  called  the  Kahnam,  or  rich  black  soil,  hedaand 

...  DabhoiMahals 

A  large  part  of  Sankheda,  to  the  east  and   north,  is  hilly  and  contains  the  only 

forest  lands  in   the  Baroda   Division.     These   parts   are   also   inhabited   by  the 
Dhdnkds,  a  backward  class  of  aboriginals. 

59.  The  last  and  the  southernmost  Division.  Navsari,  has  within  its  own  Navsari 

Prant. 
small  compass,  a  large   variety   of  lands,  from  the  dense  forest-tracts  and  deadly 

atmosphere  of  the  jungles  of  V^jpur  and  Vdkal  to  the  garden  lands  and  salubrious 

climate  of  Navsari  and  Gandevi,  and  an  equally  varied  population,  from  the  black 

and  illiterate   Bhils,  Dhdnkds,   N^akdds,    and  DubMs   of    the   forest     regions, 

steeped  in  semi-barbarous  social  and  religious  practices,  to  the  fair  and  intelligent 

AndvU  Brahman  (Bhdteld)  of  Palsdnd,  who  is  a  thriving  agriculturist,  or   the 

rich  Vohora  of  Kathor,  who  has  agencies  at  Mauritius,  Moulmein,  and    Rangoon, 

or  the  refined  Parsi  who  is  credited  generally  with  being  the  most  go-a-head 

individual  of  the  thousands  that  combine  to  make  the  Indian  nation.     From  the 

high  hills  that  overlook  Khandesh  and  give  birth  to  the  Purnd  and  Ambiksl,  to  the 

sea  where  these  rivers  discharge  their  waters,  there  are  extensive  fields  of  research 

for  the  students  of  nature,  of  agriculture,  of  anthropology,  of  antiquities  and  of 

religions.     The  Division  divides  itself  on  the  map  easily  into  two  blocks,  running 

north  to    south,   lying  east  and   west  of  each   other,   between  which  the   British 

Talukas  of  Mandvi  and  Bardoli  enter  like  a  wedge. 

60.  There  are  in  all  eight  Mahals  and  two   Peia-Mahals,  in  the  Navsari  ^^^^ 

Division,  classified  as  follows  : — 

Easti.  Rdni. 

1.  Navsari  (125).  3.     Mahuva  (partly  Kasti)  (143). 

2.  Gandevi  (46).  4.     Vyira  (360). 

5.  -Songhad  (344). 

6.  Peia-Mahal  Vdjpur  (460). 
7.     Velachha  (149).                                    8.    Peta-Ms^hal  Vdkal  (78). 

9.     Kamrej  (156). 
10.     PaMna(91). 
61.     A  properly  organized  Forest  Department  has  demarcated  and  taken  Navsari 
under  its  charge  the  large  forest  tracts   and  has  divided  the  Mahals  into  ranges  Forests- 
adopted  to  its   own  convenience.     The    extensive   VAjpur   Peta-Mahal  is  formed 
of  two  ranges  V^jpur  and  Ndnchhal ;  small  conterminous  bits  of  Songhad  Mahal 
complete  these   two    ranges;    while   the    south-eastern    corner    of    the     Mahal 
forms  the  Sddadvel  Range.     The    forest    portions  of  the    VydrA,   Vakal  and 
Mahuv^  Mahals  form  three  more   ranges  that  derive  their  names  from  the  Mahals. 
Throughout  these  tracts,  we   find  large   forest  trees    on  the  hills   and  in  the 
valleys,  with  a  population  very  low    in  the  scale  of  civilisation.     There    are 
old  forts  at  certain  points  of  these  high  lands  ;  the  most  remarkable  ones  being 
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the  hill-fort  of  Songhad,  and  the  one  of  Sdlher  situated  in  the  Nasik  Zilla 
of  the  Deccan.  They  were  once  places  of  great  strength  and  have  played 
a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Gaekwars. 

62.  The  number  of  Talukas  and  Peta-Talukas  have  mostly  remained 
unchanged  from  1891,  excepting  the  old  Peia-Taluka  of  Vadnagar,  which  has 
been  after  the  census  of  1891,  bodily  transferred  to  the  Kheralu  Taluka  in  the 
Kadi  Division,  and  excepting  the  Kathor  Taluka  which  has  been  added  to  Kamrej 
in  the  Navsari  Division.  Thus  the  total  number  of  Talukas  now  is  42,  as  already 
enumerated,  as  against  44  of  1891. 

63.  The  area  of  the  Taluka  or  Mahal  varies  from  409  square  miles  of 
Patan  to  46  square  miles  of  Gandevi,  and  of  a  Peia-Mahal  from  460  square  miles 
of  Vajpur  to  merely  4  square  miles  of  Bhimkatta  or  Beyt  Shankhoddbar.  The 
average  is  253  square  miles  for  a  Taluka,  As  the  Pe^a-Mahals  are  not  separate 
units,  but,  for  administrative  purposes,  are  under  the  parent  mahals,  presided  over 
by  the  Vahiwatdar,  it  would  be  best  to  include  them  under  the  parent  mahals. 
Calculating  on  this  basis,  the  average  of  a  mahal  in  the  Kadi  Division  is  the 
highest,  being  301"5  as  against  314"6  in  1891  :  Amreli,  which  stood  third  last  time 
below  Navsari,  now  takes  the  second  place  with  249  square  miles,  as  against  237 "8 
in  1891,  as  the  average  for  a  mahal,  giving  third  place  to  Navsari  with  244  square 
miles  as  against  247'6  in  1891  ;  lastly  comes  Baroda  with  209"6  square  miles  as 
against  21 1"2,  being  less  by  2  square  miles.  A  Taluka  or  mahal  of  the  Baroda 
State  does  not  differ  much  from  one  of  the  adjoining  British  Gujarat  Talukas.  In 
order  of  magnitude,  the  mahals  in  the  different  Districts  of  both,  retain  the  same 
position  as  the  last  census,  i.e.,  arrange  themselves  thus — Ahmedabad,  545 
square  miles ;  Kadi,  301  ;  Broach,  293  ;  Amreli,  249  ;  Navsari,  244  ;  Kaira,  227 ; 
Baroda,  209  ;  and  Surat  206  square  miles. 

64.  Table  C  appended  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter  furnishes  information  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  four  Divisions,  and  the  total  of  the  State, 
in  a  comparative  form,  between  the  years  1881,  1891,  and  1901.     The  figures  of 
the  Amreli  Division  in  1881  are  not  reliable,  but  those  for    1891  are  correct  as 
supplied  from  the  Jamabandi  reoovAs.     The  figures   for  1901    are  not  obtainable, 
and,  therefore,  those  for  1900  are  taken.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  cultivated  land  in  all  the  Divisions  ;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  waste  land 
also  in  the  Kadi  Division  owing  to  more  acres  of  land  being  assessed.     Thus  more 
land  has  been  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  decade,  as  was  expected  in  the 
previous  report.     Had  not  the  year   of  a  dire   famine   intervened,  a  still   better 
result  would  have  appeared.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  decade  between  1881  and 
1891,  both  cultivated  land   and  arable   waste  have   increased  ;  the  former  to  the 
extent  of  946,304  Binghas  and   the   latter   to   that  of  67,962.     This  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  settled  assessment  and  the  operation  of  many  wholesome  rules 
regarding  the  registration  of  occupants,  transfer  of  land,  and  methods  of  collection. 
The  cultivated  land  had  increased  over  20  per  cent,  in  that  decade  ;  and  in  spite 
of  this  withdrawal  from  the  arable  waste  land,  which  almost  exhausted  that  class  of 
land  in  1881,  there  was  an  increase  in  this  arable  waste  of  nearly  68,000  Binghas. 
This  shows,  that  under  a   careful  survey,  over  a  million  Binghas   were    redeemed 
from  Kharaha   (unarable   waste)  and   added   on  to   culturable   land,  during   the 
decade  ;   or  the  same   percentage  of  increase  was  made  in  the  total   culturable  land 
that  was  made  in  the  cultivated  area.     Much  naturally   could  not  be  expected  in 
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the  decade  just  closed  ;  still  as  a  few  Talukas  had  to  be  surveyed,  in  this  decade 
also  138,035  Binghas  have  been  added  to  the  culturable  area,  and  320,902  to  the 
cultivated  arej^.  The  increase  being  so  great  in  the  cultivated  area,  the  culturable 
waste  has  decreased  by  182,867  Binghas ;  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  next  decade 
hardly  a  few  thousands  of  these  will  remain  unoccupied.  In  the  last  decade, 
the  best  change  has  beea  found  m  the  Karoda  Division,  which  has  gained  168,164 
Binghas  in  cultured,  and  lost  118,712  from  the  arable  waste  land. 

IV.— POPULATION ;  ITS  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DENSITY. 

65.     The  population   of  the  territories  of  His  Highness  Maharaja  Gaekwar,  Total  popnla- 

as  ascertained  in  the,  present  Census  is  1,952,692  souls  (1,008,634  males  and 
944,058  females);  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  462,704  persons,  or  19"15  per  cent., 
over  the  Census  total  of  1891. 

66      This  population  is  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  British  Fopalation 

,  .-  T    .  ^  ^      ^r^^  ^       •  r       ^         Compared.- 

Districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  is  more  than  halt  the  population  ot  the 
entire  group  of  the  northern  Division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  falls  short 
of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  four  British  Districts  of  Gujarat,  namely, 
Ahmedabad,  Kaira,  Broach  and  Surat,  only  by  less  than  one-fourth  ;  or  is  more 
than  three-fourth  of  the  population  of  those  Districts.  It  comes  up  very  nearly 
to  the  entire  group  of  Gujarat  Native  States  excluding  Kathiawar,  being  short 
only  by  the  population  of  the  small  State  of  Cambay.  The  population  exceeds 
five  times  that  of  the  entire  group  of  Konkan,  and  also  that  of  Deccan,  and  is 
nearly  25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  entire  Karnatak  group.  If  compared 
with  other  Native  States  of  India,  the  population  of  this  State  is  more  than  that  of 
Marwar  in  Rajputana,  and  less  than  that  of  Gwalior  in  Central  India  ;  but  in 
point  of  density  this  State  is  superior  to  both  of  them.  Compared  with  the 
European  countries,  this  State  has  one-seventeenth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  together,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  Belgium. 

67.  The  population  given  above  was  distributed  in  the  different  Divisions  as  population  toy 
follows  :— Kadi  claims  the   largest  number,    834,744  persons   (426,723  males  and 

408  021   females),  or  42"75   per  cent,  of  total   population  ;  Baroda  comes  next  in 

order  with   644,071    (341,693  males   and   302,378   females)   or  32-98  per  cent.  ;  Snb.  a-«. 

Navsari  with  a  population  of  300,441  souls  (150,789  males  and  149,65 1'  females) 

or  15*38  per  cent,  comes  third  ;  and  lastly   follows  Amreli  with   173,436  persons 

(89  429  males  and  84,007   females)   with   the  smallest   percentage   of  8-89.     If 

the  City  of  Baroda  with  its,  population  of  103,790  persons  (66,009  males  and 

47,781  females),  or  5*31  per  cent.,  is  excluded,  the  Baroda  Division  will  be  found 

to  contain  27-67  per  cent,  of  population,  or  540,281  persons  (285,684   males   and 

254,597  females).     The  figures  given  above  for  the  City  include  the  population  of 

the  Cantonment,  consisting  of  3,162  souls  (1,946  males  and  1,216  females). 

68.  On  a  reference  to   Imperial   Table  II  we  find  that  the   population   of  Decrease  of 
the  State  shows  a  decrease  of  462,704  persons  or  19'15  per  cent  over  the  Census  ****** 

total  of  1891.  This  decrease  is  not  uniform  for  all  the  Divisions  of  the  State  ; 
for,  while  Amreli  and  Navsari  show  a  decrease  of  3*74  per  cent,  and  5*94  per 
cent,,  respectively,  Baroda  and  Kadi  show  a  much  larger  decrease  of  22-8  and 
24-02  per  cent.,  respectively.    The  City  of  Baroda  also  joins  them  with  a  decrease 
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of  10-84  per  cent.  Similarly  on  a  reference  to  Subsidiary  Table  D,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  not  uniform  in  the  Talukas  of  any  one  Division.  The  causes  that  bring 
about  this  decrease  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 

69.  The  Talukas  of  Amreli^  Damnagar  and  Okhamandal  in  the  Amreli 
Division  and  those  of  Navsari  and  Palsana  in  the  Navsari  Division  show  an 
actual  increase  of  6*94,  3-96,  1*83,  11'86  and  '09  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  same 
table  shows  that  the  greatest  decrease  is  in  the  Harij  Taluka  of  the  Kadi  Division,, 
viz.,  57"07  per  cent.,  which  was  most  hit  by  the  recent  famine  ;  and  the  lowest  is 
in  Beyt  Shankhoddhar  of  the  Amreli  Division,  viz.,  0'21  per  cent.  In  the  Amreli 
Division,  the  three  Peto-Mahals  of  Shiyanagar,  Khambha  and  Bhimkatta  come 
off  worst,  with  a  decrease  of  over  20  per  cent.;  Kodinar  and  Dhari,  where  t£e 
distress  was  very  great,  on  either  side  of  the  Gir  range,  have  lost  16  and  6  per 
cent.,  respectively.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  most  liberal  measures  of  relief 
undertaken  in  this  sorely -smitten  Division  that  these  Talukas,  and  Okhamandal 
of  chi'onic  distress  among  them,  show  an  actual  increase,  and  that  the  other 
lEadi  Division.  Talukas  have  a  decrease  much  less  than  the  general  one.  In  the  Kadi  Division 
the  usually  barren  and  salt  water  tract  of  Harij  (Peta)  bordering  on  the  Runn 
shows  the  greatest  decrease  of  57  per  cent.  Its  neighbouring  Taluka  of  Vadavli 
shows  also  a  very  high  percentage  of  decrease,  37.  Altogether  this  Division 
has  been  the  most  unfortunate.  Both  in  men  and  beast,  it  has  suffered  heavily. 
The  want  of  rolling  stock  on  the  Tapti  Valley  Railway  and  the  break  of  gauge 
at  Sabarmati  did  not  allow  of  as  much  fodder  and  corn  to  be  pushed  in,  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  average  percentage  of  24  per  cent,  loss,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  liberal  State  relief,  shows  what  terrible  devasta- 
tion could  fall  on  the  land,  for  want  of  one  year's  rainfall.  If  this  calamity,, 
however,  had  fallen  on  the  land  50  years  back,  before  railways  were  constructed,, 
and  under  a  less  energetic  administration,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  doubly 
appalling.  In  the  Navsari  Division,  the  average  decrease  is  only  6  per  cent,  as 
the  Eastt  Mahals  were  but  loosely  grasped  by  famine.  The  large  Baroda  Division 
has  lost  fearfully  in  every  Taluka,  from  48  in  Sisva  (Peta)  to  18  per  cent,  in 
Dabhoi.  The  Pe^a-Mahals  have  generally  suffered  most  heavily,  as  was  likely 
to  be  the  case. 


Navsari  Divi- 
sion. 


Mean  density. 

Snb.  I<-Sto5. 


Sub.  1—2. 


70.  The  density  of  the  Natural  Division  is  calculated  by  excluding  the  po- 
pulation and  area  of  the  City  from  those  of  the  Baroda  State,  accordrag  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  Eleventh  Note.  But  in 
order  that  the  comparison  with  the  former  censuses  may  be  equitable,  the  figures 
for  those  years  have  also  been  calculated  accordingly.  So  calculated,  the  density 
per  square  mile  for  the  Baroda  Natural  Division  is  228*54  persons,  or  13  less  than 
gross  density,  as  against  284*17  in  1891,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  65-63.  The 
mean  density  of  the  State  is  241"1  against  298'23  in  1891,  and  269-43  in  1881  ; 
thus  the  decrease  in  the  present  decade  is  quite  double  of  the  increase  during  the 
previous  decade.  The  density  has  also  fallen  below  what  was  roughly  recorded 
in  1872  by  5"54.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  previous  decades  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  density  throughout  the  Divisions,  the  only  exception  being 
Amreli  in  the  decade  after  1872.  But  in  the  last  decade,  all  the  Divisions  have 
lost  heavily  ;  and  in  the  final  result,  Navsari  and  Amreli  retain  only    30   and   12 
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respectively,  of  their  previous  gains  ;  but  the  Kadi  Division  loses  5  persons  per 
square  mile,  andBaroda  so  many  as  48.  Taking  only  the  last  decade,  the  density 
has,  of  course,  fallen  in  the  same  ratio  as  the-population — 87  and  85  souls  per  mile 
in  the  Kadi  and  Baroda  Divisions,  respectively  ;  10  and  5,  respectively,  in  Navsari 
and  Amreli ;  the  net  average  loss  coming  to  57  souls  per  square  mile  in  the  State. 

71.  The  mean  density  of  this  State,  when  compared  with  that  of  each  of  Mean  density 
the   present   Census   areas  for  all  India,  almost  maintains  its  old  position,  giving  ©the  "census*'* 
place  only  to  Madras  for  the  7th  rank.     It  is  far  away  from  the  heavy  densities  of  suK^e." 

the  first  group,  but  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the  second  group  for  densities, 
changing  the  first  place  there  for  the  second.  It  is  a  quarter  as  much  again  as 
that  of  Bombay  and  of  the  other  leading  Native  State,  Mysore  ;  over  75  per  cent, 
better  than  the  premier  State  of  Hyderabad,  and  nearly  as  much  better  than  the 
other  Native  States  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

72.  Similarly,  comparing  the  density  of  this  State  with  the  densities  of  Densities  corn- 
other  countries,  we  find  that  Baroda  occupies  the  8th  rank,  coming  just  below  the  those  ^  other 
German  Empire  and  above  Austria  ;  though  the  population  has  suffered  so  heavily  f?"""*^' 

in  this  decade  that  it  loses  its  5th  place  for  the  8th.  The  densest  country, 
Belgium,  is  2^  as  dense  as  Baroda  ;  and  England  nearly  2|-  times.  Baroda  has 
given  place  in  this  decade  to  Japan,  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  ;  but  it  still 
heads  Austria,  France,  Switzerland  and  all  the  other  European  countries. 

73.  In  density,  the  comparison  of  the  Divisions  with  one  another  and  Divisional  den* 
with  the  neighbouring  British  Districts  and  Gujarat  group  of  States,  and  with  the  pared  with  one 
English  counties  may  be  of  interest.     Above  the  average  density  of  241  there  are     "**    ^*' 

two  Divisions,  Baroda  and  Kadi,  with  341  and  276,  respectively.  Navsari  with  Sub.  o.  s. 
153,  and  Amreli  with  139  next  come  in  the  order  of  density.  Thus,  Baroda  being 
nearer  to  the  capital  city  enjoys  nearly  as  much  superiority  over  Kadi  ae  Navsari 
does  over  Amreli.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  losses, 
the  fertile  Districts  of  Kadi  and  Baroda  are  still  far  superior  in  density  to  the 
other  two  Divisions  ;  one  of  which  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  large  forest 
areas,  and  the  other  of  a  generally  sparse  population  in  a  hard  tract  of  country. 
These   densities   can  be  seen  from  the  coloured  Map  in  the  frout  of  this  volume. 

74.     Our  Divisions  have  also  preserved  the  same  rank,   as   in   1891,   in  Comparison. 
point  of  density,  in  comparison  with  the  British  Zillas  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  tish  Zillas. 
and  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  the  Gujarat  Northern  Division  which  suffered 
also  from  famine,   except   that   Surat  takes  now  the  second  place  and  steps  over 
Baroda.    The  reason  is  obvious  ;  for,  the  distress  in  that  District  was  not  so  severe  snb,  o. 
as  in  the  rest  of  Gujarat.    Arranging  our  Divisions  with  the  neighbouring  British 
Zillas  of  the  Gujarat  group  in  the  order  of  density,  we  get  the  following  result: — 
Kaira  448,  Surat  386,  Baroda  341,  Kadi  276,  Ahmedabad  208,  Broach  199,  Panch 
Mahals  163  and  Navsari  153.     It  will  thus  appear  that  Baroda  keeps  very  close 
to  Surat,  while  Kadi  still  surpasses   its  neighbouring  District  of  Ahmedabad  and 
enjoys   as  much  superiority  over  it  as  Baroda  does  over  Kadi.    It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  the  Districts  in  Gujarat,  British   as  well  as  Baroda,  have  suffered  heavily. 
The  British  District  of  Kaira,  with  the  highest  fall  of  93  in  density,  has  lost  more 
heavily  than   its  neighbouring  Gaekwari  District  of  Baruda,  with  its  fall  of  86  ; 
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and  the  least  loss  falls  to  the  share  of  Amreli.  It  is  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  matters  have  taken  an  expected  course  ;  Districts  like  Surat  and  Navsari, 
where  the  distress  was  less,  have  suffered  less  ;  and  those  like  Kaira,  Baroda, 
Broach,  Panch  Mahals  and  Kadi,  where  the  distress  was  great,  have  suffered 
more.  Ahmedabad  shines  by  comparison.  We  also  see  that  the  very  fertile 
tracts  of  Kaira,  Baroda,  Kadi  and  Broach  have  suffered  more  than  the  less  fertile 
ones  of  Amreli  and  the  Panch  Mahals  and  Navsari  with  its  forest  tracts. 

75.  Turning  now  to  the  surrounding  Gujarat  group  of  Native  States,  we 
find  similarly  that  our  Divisions  surpass  their  neighbouring  Native  States  in 
density  ;  Kadi  greatly  surpasses  her  neighbours  of  Palanpur  and  Mahikantha, 
which  are  nowhere  in  competition  ;  Baroda,  her  neighbours  of  Cambay  and  Re- 
vakantha  ;  Navsari  preponderates  slightly  over  her  neighbouring  cluster  of 
Native  States  under  the  Surat  Agency,  and  Amreli  appreciably  over  her  neigh- 
bouring Kathiawar  States.  Comparing  this  State  with  Indore,  Gwalior  in  Central 
India,  and  Kolhapur  in  the  Karnatak  group,  these  being  important  States  under 
other  Maratha  Rulers,  Indore  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  ours  ;  but  having  a  very 
small  population  it  is  nearly  one-sixth  only  in  density ;  Gwalior,  again,  witli  a 
very  large  area  of  about  2,15,000  is  also  far  inferior,  having  less  than  one- 
third  the  density  of  this  State  ;  but  Kolhapur  with  more  than  one-third  area  and 
less  than  half  the  population  has  a  density  of  318,  higher  than  that  of  Baroda 
by  24. 

76.  The  average  density  of  the  Natural  Division,  Baroda,  equals  that  of  Nor- 
thampton and  is  one-half  of  Derby.  Taking  the  Divisions  individually,  Amreli, 
though  ic  surpasses  in  area  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Berk,  comes  between 
these  two  in  respect  of  population,  and  is  superior  to  Hereford  in  density  ;  Kadi, 
with  thrice  the  area  of  Durham  and  twice  that  of  Essex,  equals  the  former  and 
exceeds  the  latter  in  population,  while  it  surpasses  Gloucester  in  point  of  density  ; 
Navsari  approaches  Northumberland  and  Norfolk  in  area,  but  in  density  falls  short 
of  the  former  and  stands  in  fair  comparison  with  the  latter  ;  lastly,  Baroda  pre- 
ponderates over  Surrey  and  Chester  together  in  area,  each  of  them  singly  in 
population,  and  is  superior  to  Nottingham  in  density. 

77.  Kadi  bears  the  greatest  ratio  to  total  area,  37  per  cent. ;  Navsari  and 
Baroda  are  nearly  of  the  same  extent — 24  and  23  per  cent.  ;  while  Amreli  bears 
the  ratio  of  only  15  per  cent.  Looking  to  the  population  Kadi  is  still  first,  with 
a  yet  higher  ratio  of  42'75  ;  but  Navsari  falls  low  in  comparison  with  Baroda, 
even  excluding  the  City  ;  the  former  having  only  15  and  the  latter  28  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Amreli  lags  behind  with  its  8*8  per  cent.  The  relative 
densities  of  the  Divisions,  obtained  by  dividing  each  ratio  of  population  by  its 
corresponding  ratio  of  area  are,  0'578  for  Amreli,  1-148  for  Kadi,0"638  for  Navsari 
and  1'415  for  Baroda  ;  they  correspond  with  the  actual  densities. 

78.  The  opposite  of  density  is  the  areality  of  persons  in  acres  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  moving  space,  so  to  say,  for  each  individual  in  each  Division  •  and 
is  thus  in  inverse  ratio  to  density  ;  for,  obviously,  the  more  the  density,  the  less 
the  moving  room  at  individual  command  and  vice  versa.  The  average  areality  for 
the  whole  State  is  2*65  acres  per  individual.  Looking  to  the  Divisions,  we  find 
that  while  the  figures   for  Amreli  and  Navsari  are  in   near  agreement,   that  for 
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Amreli  being  the  greatest  and  in  both  being  above  4  acres  to  each  person,  that 
for  Kadi  is  in  near  agreement  to  the  average  of  the  State  ;  but  for  Baroda  it  is 
a  little  below  2  acres,  being  1"87  only,  if  the  large  population  of  the  City  is 
counted  in  it ;  while  without  it  the  areality  comes  to  2"22.  The  latest  areality 
for  England  and  Wales  is  1"13  acres  per  individual  as  against  1*28  in  1891. 
The  areality  of  the  Baroda  State  is  2*65  as  against  2"i8  of  1891. 

79.  The  average  population  of  a  Taluka  or  Sub-divisional  Mahal  is  34,687  Sub-Divisional 
for  an  Amreli  Taluka,  and  3,068  more  for  one  of  Navsari.     But  the   averages  for  sifb^i.— Ktf* 
the   Baroda   and  Kadi  Divisions    are   more  than  double  of  those  for  Amreli  and 

Navsari,  respectively,  being  71,563  for  a  Baroda,  and  83,474  for  a  Kadi  Taluka. 

80.  The  figures  of  the  average  number  of  persons  per  village  in  the  Divi-  Village  densi- 
sions  suggest  another  interesting  commentary.     It  will  appear   that  though  the  Siib.ir.— e. 
density  for  Navsari  is  higher  than  that  for  AmreU,  yet  there  is  a  great  contrast  in  the 

average  number  per  village,  that  for  the  Amreli  Division  being  so  high  as  435,  and 
for  the  Navsari  Division  only  331,  that  is,  the  population  average  in  an  Amreli 
village  is  24  per  cent,  higher  than  in  a  Navsai-i  one.  The  reason  for  this,  as  given 
in  the  last  report,  is  that  there  are  many  small  villages  scattered  in  the  latter 
Division  in  the  forest  tracts.  Similarly,  the  villages  of  the  Kadi  Division  being  a 
little  more  apart  in  proximity  than  those  of  Baroda,  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  village  in  Kadi,  622,  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  number  in  Baroda  where 
it  is  485,  I.e.,  by  22  per  cent.,  although  Kadi  is  somewhat  less  in  density  than  the 
Baroda  Division,  even  after  excluding  the  Capital  City.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Baroda  Division  (excluding  the  City)  has  lost  the  most  in  village  population,  its 
loss  being  32-6  per  cent,  of  the  average  villa/?e  population  of  1891.  Kadi  has  lost 
26-5  per  cent,  and  Amreli  Division  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  village  population, 
while  Navsari  remains  almost  stationary.  The  total  loss  for  the  State  is  23  per 
cent,  of  the  average  population  of  1891. 

81.  Turning  to   the  densities  of  villages  we  find  that  in   Kadi  so  many  as  Village  den- 

^  °  1  1    .•  r.  sity  varies 

6-38  per  cent,  of  the  villages,  and   in  Baroda  5-01  per  cent,  have  a  population   ot  withproxi- 

2,000  and  over,  while  Amreli  has  3'31  per  cent,  and  Navsari  merely  1-93  per  Sub.B'.-ioi?.. 
cent,  of  such  large  villages.  As  compared  with  1891,  the  fall  is  very  tangible  in 
Kadi,  almost  50  per  cent.,  from  11  "3  to  6-4 ;  Baroda  Division  has  lost  also,  its  num- 
bers being  reduced  from  8-5  to  5.  The  fall  in  the  other  two  Divisions  is  not  great. 
Again,  of  villages  over  1,000  in  population.  Kadi  claims  12*95,  Baroda  9-68, 
AmreU  8-28,  and  Navsari  only  3-85  of  such  villages  for  a  hundred  villages  in  each 
Division.  In  villages  of  over  1,000  and  below  2,000  also,  there  has  been  a  fall  all 
along  the  line,  the  heaviest  in  the  large  Divisions  of  Kadi  and  Baroda,  from  18  to 
13  in  the  former,  and  from  14  to  10  in  the  latter.  Amreli  also  has  fallen  from 
11-5  to  8,  the  average  loss  for  the  State  in  such  villages  being  from  12*6  to  9.  In 
the  villages  of  population  between  500  and  1,000  also,  there  has  been  a  fall 
throughout.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  numbers  of  smallest  villages  have  increased 
in  all  Divisions ;  from  62  per  cent,  to  66  in  Amreli,  from  42  to  57  in  Kadi,  from  79  to 
80  in  Navsari,  and  from  49  to  so  many  as  68  per  cent,  in  the  Baroda  Division,  the 
average  numbers  for  the  State  having  increased  from  55  to  66  per  cent,  or  by  20 

per  cent,  over  the  last  census  figure.  Classification  • 

82.    Considering  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  as  regards  geographical  of  densities 
position,  fertility  of  the  soil  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  general  conditions  |?Sdes."^** 
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of  life  in  the  Baroda  State,  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
different  grades  of  density  as  suggested  at  the  last  Census  : — 

I     Dense over  500 

II     Fairly  dense     between  300  and  500 

III     Average    „        200   „    300 

IV    Thin      A „        109   „    200 

V     Sparse  below  100 

In  accordance  with  the  above  classification  the  density  of  the  State  which 
was  taken  to  be  "  Fairly  Dense"  last  time,  now  comes  to  the  grade  of  "  Average" 
only,  i.e.,  between  200  and  300.  Looking  to  the  Divisions,  Baroda  and  Kadi 
meet  with  the  same  fate,  while  Navsari  and  Amreli  retain  their  former  places  in 
the  class  "  Thin."  Of  the  Mahals,  Beyt  Shankhoddhar  in  the  Amreli  Division, 
Petlad  with  its  Peta  Sisva  in  the  Baroda  Division,  and  Gandevi  in  the  Xavsari 
Division  have  remauied  in  the  "Dense"  class  ;  but  Mehsana  aud  Vijapur  in  Kadi 
Division  lose  their  places  and  come  in  the  "  Fairly  Dense  "  class  ;  even  there, 
Mehsana  goes  below  Visaagar,  which  ranks  first,  and  Vijapur  takes  its  rank  below 
Sidhpur.  In  1891,  the  following  Mahals  were  in  the  "Fairly  Dense''  class,  namely, 
Sidhpur,  Visnagar,  Kadi,  Vadavli,  Kalol  and  Kheralu  in  the  Kadi  Division, 
Navsari  in  the  Navsari  Division,  and  Baroda,  Dabhoi  and  Padra  in  the  Baroda 
Division.  Of  these,  all  other  Mahals  in  the  Kadi  Division,  except  Kadi  and 
Vadavli,  remain  stationary,  Kalol  and  Kheralu  exchange  places,  while  Kadi  and 
Vadavli  are  now  transferred  to  the  "Average"  class;  even  there  Kadi  ranks  below 
Patau  aud  Vadavli  comes  next.  The  Navsari  Mahal  retains  its  position  ;  while  of 
the  Mahals  in  the  Baroda  Division,  Padra  alone  keeps  to  its  place,  and  Baroda 
and  Dabhoi  go  now  in  the  third  class  "  Average."  The  Mahals  in  the  "Average  " 
class  last  time  were  Kadinar  and  Amreli  in  the  Amreli  Division,  Dehgam  and 
Patan  in  the  Kadi  Division,  Mahuva  and  Palsana  in  the  Navsari  Division,  and 
Sinor,  Choranda,  Sankheda  aud  Savli  inthe  Baroda  Division.  All  retain  their 
position  except  Kodinar,  Sankheda  and  Savli,  which  lose  their  rank  from  this  class 
for  the  grade  of  "  Thin " ;  Mahuva  and  Palsana  exchange  places,  and  Kamrej 
which  was  in  the  "  Thin  "  class  formerly,  now  on  account  of  Kathore  being  joined 
with  it,  rises  and  takes  rank  in  the  "  Average "  class  between  Palsana  and 
Mahuva.  Of  the  Mahals  in  the  "  Thin  "  class,  namely,  Damnagar  in  the  Amreli 
Division,  Kamrej  and  Velachha  in  the  Navsari  Division,  and  Vaghodia  in  the  Ba- 
roda Division,  Kamrej  alone  rises,  as  said  above,  to  the  "  Average  "  class  •  but 
the  rest  remain  stationary.  The  remaining  Mahals  in  the  "  Sparse  "  class  remain 
as  they  were  before.  The  diagram  No.  I  attached  hereto  and  Map  No.  11  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  will  graphically  illustrate  the  densities  of  the  Divisions  and  the 
Mahals. 
Percentage  of  ^^'     ^^  ^^y  ^®  interesting  to  mark  the  relative  proportion  of  the  pressure 

d^ns^itylin^each  °^  *^®  population  in  different  parts  of  the  same  Division.     We  may,  in   estimating 
Si^tate*"^  *"  *^^^' *^^''^®  *^^  population  not  into   five,  but  into  only  three   classes,     "Thick" 
"  Average  "  and  "  Thin,"  by  joining  the   "Dense  "  and  "  Fairly  Dense  "  of  the 
previous    classilication    into  one  class  and   the  "  Thin "  and  "  Sparse  "  into 
g^^  j^  another.     By  so  classifying  we  find  that  in  Amreli  0'33  per  cent,  only  of  the  area 

is  thickly  populated,  to  the  extent  of  2^  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  has  retained  average  population  in  less  than  one-fifth 
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of  the  area,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  population,  of  the  "  Thia  " 
class  is  in  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  area.  The  figures  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  1891  ;  for  the  population  per  square  mile  on  the  "  Average  " 
portion  was  greater  than  that  on  the  "  Thin "  one,  in  1891  ;  whereas  now 
the  population  per  square  mile  in  the  "  Thin  "  portion  is  double  of  that  in  the 
"  Average  "  portion.  In  Kadi,  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
now  subsists  in  the  "  Thick  "  portion  on  half  of  the  area  of  the  Division,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  it  in  the  "  Average"  portion  on  less  than  one-half  the 
area  :  while  in  the  "  Thin  "  portion  there  is  only  1'6  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation in  5"  2  per  cent,  of  the  area.  In  the  Navsari  Division,  8-8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  maintains  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  in  the  "  Thick  " 
portion  ;  one-fifth  of  the  area  supports  one-third  of  the  population  in  the 
"  Average,"  and  a  little  less  than  three-fourth  of  the  area  supports  more 
than  one-third  of  the  population  in  the  "  Thin  "  section.  Thus  the  population 
is  about  equally  divided  in  the  three  sections.  In  Baroda  more  than  half 
the  population  subsists  on  the  thickly  populated  portion  in  a  fourth  of  the 
area ;  more  than  half  the  area  supports  more  than  one-third  of  the  population 
in  the  "  Average  "  portion  ;  and  only  9-8  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  supported 
in  the  "  Thin  "  portion.  The  ratio  of  the  population  in  the  "  Thick  "  portion  to 
that  of  the  other  two  portions  together  is  as  11 '9.  The  densities  of  the  "  Thick  " 
and  the  "  Average  "  portions  are  in  the  ratio  of  7-2  nearly.  Bringing  the  whole 
State  under  review,  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  is  supported  in  the  thickly 
populated  area  and  the  remaining  half  in  the  "  Average"  and  "  Thin  "  portions. 

84.     Leaving  the  small  Island  of  Beyt  and  the  Capital   City  out  of  con-  ^^^^.^^^^^3  ^^ 
sideration,  because  they  have  the  highest  density  of  1,153  and  11,532,  respective-  ^«'J^^g|" 
ly,  the  extremes  of  density  range  from  14  in    Yajpur,  in  the  Navsari  Division,  to  gub.  d,-io. 
743  of  Petlad  in  the  Baroda  Division ;  next  to  Petlad  is  Gandevi  with  650,  in  the 
Navsari  Division    followed  by   523   of  Peta-Sisva  in  the  Baroda  Division  ;   and 
higher  than  Vajpur  is  Khambha  with  .56  in  the  Amreli  Division  ;  and  above  it  is 
Shianagar  with  77,  in  the  same  Division. 

85.  The  mean  density  of  the  State  per  square  mile,  as  said  above,  comes  to  variationin 
241  •  thus  it  shows  not  only  a  loss  of  57  per  square  mile  as  compared  with  that  s*b"iS'-8. 
of  1891  but  of  28  over  that  of  1881,  and  a  loss  of  more  than  5  over  that  of  the 
not  very  regular  census  of  1872  also.  If  we  exclude  the  City  which  has  a  density 
of  11  532  per  square  mile,  the  density  of  the  Natural  Division  Baroda  shows  a  loss 
of  55'over  that  of  1891.  Compared  with  the  density  of  1881,  the  loss  comes  to 
28  per  square  mile  and  to  4  when  compared  with  that  of  1872.  Thus,  as  already 
remarked,  all  the  inferences  in  the  previous  report  have  been  vitiated,  and  we 
have  unfortunately  to  deal  with  and  account  for  the  loss,  which  is  solely  due  to 
epidemic  and  famine.  This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  Chapter  on  move- 
ment of  Population,  Coming  now  to  the  Divisions,  Baroda  sustains  a  loss  of 
85  in  density  per  square  mile  over  that  of  1891,  of  28  over  that  of  1881,  and 
of  48  over  that  of  1872.  The  loss  in  the  Kadi  Division  is  still  greater ;  it  is  more 
than  87  per  square  mile  over  that  of  1891,  and  of  51  over  that  of  1881  and  of  5 
over  that  obtained  in  1872.  Navsari  and  Amreli  also  sustain  a  loss  in  density  aa 
compared  with  1891,  but  do  not  go  beyond  that  decade  for  a  loss,  while  th* 
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lo8B  in  Navsari  comes  to  above  10  per  square  mile  over  the  density  of  1891,  and 
that  in  Amreli  is  half  as  much  only.  In  Navsari  the  net  total  gain  of  40  per 
square  mile  in  1891  has  been  in  this  Census  reduced  to  30  ;  being  made  up  of  23 
in  1872 — 1881,  and  7  now  remaining  over  out  of  the  gain  of  1881 — 1891.  The 
gain  in  density  in  Amreli  was  of  28  per  square  mile  in  1891  ;  but  it  is  now 
reduced  to  23  over  the  density  of  1881. 

86.  The  net  variations  in  density  between  1872  and  1901  in  the  Kadi  and 
Baroda  Divisions  are  5'17  and  48*39,  respectively.  The  City  also  joins  them  with 
a  variation  of  1387*1.  The  Divisions  showing  an  increase  in  the  net  variation 
are  Amreh  and  Navsari,  though  these  two  show  a  decrease  from  the  density 
of  1891. 

87.  As  said  above,  there  are  46  towns  in  the  State   exclusive   of  the   City. 

Of  these,  18  towns  possess  a  population  below  5,000  and  their  average   density  is 

40*2  per  acre  ;  18  have  a  population  between  5,000  and  10,000,  and  their  average 

density  comes  to  73*6  per  acre,  and  10  towns  have  a  population  above  10,000  and 

their  average  density   comes  to  821.     Generally,   the  density  is  in  proportion  to 

the  population. 

But  when  the  towns  qf  the  class  possessing  the  highest  density  are  taken 

individually,  we  find  that  Sidhpur  tops  the  list  with  a  density  of  113'2  per  acre 
and  Kadi  comes  to  the  bottom  with  a  density  of  61*4  per  acre.  The  only  other 
towns  besides  Kadi  that  go  below  the  average  density  of  the  towns  of  the  second 
class  are  Patau,  with  a  density  of  64-02,  and  Dabhoi,  with  70*9.  All  the  remain- 
ing towns  of  this  class  go  above  the  average  ;  Navsari  and  Petlad  being  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  it  with  a  density  of  84'5  and  85'o,  respectively  ;  the  rest  are 
far  in  excess  of  it,  e.g.,  Amreli  has  a  density  of  92"7,  Vadnagar  of  96'6,  Visnagar 
of  99-6  and  Sojitra  of  IIM. 

In  this  class  of  towns,  the  only  town  demanding  any  explanation,  as  going 
against  the  general  rule,  is  Patau.  Because,  notwithstanding  that  it  possesses  a 
population  larger  than  that  of  any  other  town  of  this  class  it  shows  a  density 
much  below  the  average.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  an  old  historical  town,  now 
lying  waste  and  uninhabited  in  a  greater  part  of  its  area.  Some  of  its  inhabitants 
also  emigrate  to  Bombay,  Ahmedabad  and  other  places,  in  search  of  employment 
and  many  of  the  houses  lie  unoccupied  all  the  year  round.  Looking  to  this 
question  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  of  these  towns,  31  that  are  en- 
dowed with  a  Municipal  Government  have  an  average  density  of  65  "3  ;  4  towns 
that  are  towns  only  because  they  happen  to  be  the  head-quarter  stations  of  Talukas, 
have  an  average  density  of  34*7  and  2  towns  that  show  a  marked  urban  tendency 
have  an  average  density  of  95*9  per  acre.  This  shows  that  density  has  a  tendency 
to  rise  in  places  wh^ch  have  a  marked  urban  tendency. 

88.  Turning  from  towns  to  the  City  we  find  that  its  area  is  6-10  square 
miles  and  its  population  is  100,628  souls.  The  density  thus  calculated  will  be  25 
per  acre  ;  that  is,  even  lower  than  that  of  the  last  class  of  towns.  But  when  one 
sees  the  vast  crowds  of  people  thronging  the  thoroughfares  and  roads  of  the  City 
and  often  blocking  the  roads,  one  naturally  becomes  sceptical  about  this  figure. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  density  of  the  City  to 
arrive  at  an  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  have  to  deduct  from  this 
area  the  spaces  occupied  by  extensive  palace  grounds  and  by  public  and  private 
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gardens  which  cover  a  greater  portion  of  the  City.  In  this  way  the  area 
comes  to  1'66  square  miles  only  ;  and  with  this  area  the  City  will  show  a  density 
of  95  per  acre   and  thus  compare   favourably  with  the  towns  of  the   first  class. 

89.  The  City  is   divided  into   five  wards  for   Municipal  purposes,  m. —  Warddensi- 
Wadi,  City  proper,   Fatehpura,  Raopura  and   Babajipura.     The  densities  of  each 
calculated  without  deducting  the  superfluous  areas,  comes  to  29,    121,   25, 18  and 

20,  respectively.  The  City  ward  proper  here  shows  an  inordinately  high  density 
as  compared  to  the  other  wards,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
open  areas  lying  waste  or  uninhabited.  But  if  we  applied  the  same  process  that 
we  did  to  the  City  taken  as  a  whole,  the  densities  of  these  wards  would  come  to 
be  119,  121,  57,  114  and  97,  respectively.  These  figures  show  that  the  City  ward 
is  the  most  congested  part  of  the  City  and  Fatehpura  the  least;  next  to  the  City  ward 
in  point  of  congestion  are  the  Wadi,  the  Raopura  and  Babajipura  wards  in  order. 

Comparing  the  densities  of  these  wards  with  those  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Bombay  City  as  arrived  at,  at  the  present  Census,  we  find  that  the  City  and 
Wadi  wards  approximate  to  Girgaum  ;  Raopura  approximates  to  Byculla  ;  Babaji- 
pura to  Tardeo  and  Fatehpura  to  Chaupati  or  Parol. 

v.— HOUSES  AND  HOUSE-ROOM  ;  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DENSITY. 

90.  After   considering  the    numerical   strength   of  the  population  and  classification 
comparing  the  numbers  spread  in  varying  measures  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  Eaj  SttempteS** 
and  in    more  or  less  favoured  tracts  of  the  same  Division,  we  next  consider  how 

these  numbers  find  shelter  ;  or,  in  other  simpler  words,  how  many  houses  there 
are  to  accommodate  these  numbers.  If  an  attempt  could  successfully  be  made 
to  classify  the  structures  enabling  us  to  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  assurance, 
how  many  thousands  are  well  lodged,  and  how  many  are  destined  to  spend  their 
lives  in  comfortless  hovels,  a  powerful  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  social  and 
economic  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  But,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  an  attempt  cannot  be  made  in  Baroda,  even  so  far  as  to  give  a  moderate 
degree  of  satisfaction.  There  is  the  danger  of  our  being  landed  on  entirely  false 
grounds,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  different  sorts  of  houses,  owing  to  the  variety  of  structures 
prevalent  in  different  partsof  the  same  territory,  sometimes  of  the  same  Division. 
Where  stone  for  instance,  is  plentiful,  the  poorest  can  afford  to  pile  them  over 
for  a  habitation  •  while  only  a  Royal  Palace  or  Darbar  Offices  can  be  built  of  stone 
in  other  places.  Secondly,  in  India,  the  distinction  of  wealth  does  not  create  a 
proportionate  demand  for  comforts  of  life.  In  food,  in  monthly  expenses,  and  in 
the  style  of  habitation,  the  thriving  money-lender  or  banker,  in  villages  or  towns, 
is  content  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  poverty-stricken  neighbours.  There  may  be 
more  room  inside  his  house,  and  the  doors  and  walls  may  be  stronger  and  more 
substantial ;  but  no  village  money-lender  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  his 
abode  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  those  starving  neighbours  of  his,  for  whom 
the  temptation  would  be  irresistible  to  be  better  acquainted  with  its  inner  contents. 
The  classification  of  houses  was  thus  wisely  abandoned  in  the  three  censuses. 

91.     'House'  is  one  of  those  terms  which  defy  the  chains   of  a  definition,  «Honse' defined. 
particularly  in  the  small    villages.     But  if  we   omit  a   discussion  of  the  con- 
fliderationa  of  the  social  or  economic  growth  of  the  people  or  otherwise,  from   the 
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variations  in  the  number  of  dwelling-houses,  as  is  usually  done  in  Indian 
censuses,  the  great  object  of  enumerating  the  entire  population  correctly,  without 
omissions,  does  not  fail  to  be  attained  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  because 
the  enumerators,  whatever  notions  they  may  have  formed  about  the  definition  of 
a  house,  never,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  enumerate  all  the  people  in  their  beats.  The 
definition  of  a  house  adopted  for  this  Census  is  as  follows  : — 

'  House'  is  the  dwelling  place  of  one  or  more  families,  having  a  separate 
entrance,  whether  that  entrance  be  from  a  public  road,  compound,  corridor, 
balcony,  gallery  or  otherwise.' 

92.  Houses  have  been  divided  into  two  classes  (a)  occupied  and  (h) 
unoccupied.  Those  houses  in  which  any  person  was  residing  on  the  Census 
night  have  been  considered  as  occupied  and  the  rest  as  unoccupied.  The  number 
of  both  classes  of  houses  now  is  752,445  as  against  781 ,171  in  1891 ;  thus  showing 
a  decrease  over  the  last  Census  of  28,726. 

93.  The  number  of  occupied  houses  in  this  Census  is  489,955  as  against 
538,967  in  1891  ;  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  49,012;  whereas  the  number  of 
unoccupied  houses  is  262,490  against  242,204  or  an  increase  of  20,286. 

94.  To  the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  houses  Amreli  Division 
contributes  a  decrease  of  5,132  houses.  Kadi  of  22,217,  Baroda  of  7,703,  thus 
bringing  up  the  number  to  35,052  ;  but  Navsari  and  the  Baroda  City  have  saved 
the  situation  a  little  by  contributing  an  increase  of  2,300  and  4,026  houses,  res- 
pectively. To  the  decrease  in  occupied  houses  Kadi  contributes  31,568  or  12*63 
per  cent.,  Navsari  1,027  or  1-69  per  cent.,  Baroda  Division  16,446  or  10-43  per 
cent.,  and  the  City  787  or  2-45,  thereby  raising  the  total  to  49,828  ;  but  here  the 
Amreli  Division  steps  in  with  a  small  increase  of  816,  thus  reducing  that  number 
to  49,012  or  9-09  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  unoccupied  houses  is 
made  up  by  all  Divisions,  save  Amreli,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  5,948  houses. 
Kadi,  Navsari,  Baroda  Division  and  Baroda  City  show  an  increase  of  9,351, 
3,327,  8,743  and  4,813,  respectively. 

95.  Referring  to  Imperial  Table  I  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  occupied  houses  in  the  Kadi  Division  is  still  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  Gujarat  Districts  including  Ahmedabad,  which  has  a  larger  area. 
In  the  Presidency,  the  number  in  Khandesh  and  Kathiawar  only  is  higher,  owing 
to  the  area  being  comparatively  very  extensive  ;  and  that  in  Ratnagiri  is  very 
near  to  that  of  Kadi. 

96.  The  ratio  of  occupied  houses  to  the  total  number  of  bouses  comes  to 
65-1  for  the  whole  State  as  against  68-9  at  the  last  Cenus  ;  thus  showing  a  total 
decrease  of  4  per  cent.  The  ratio  for  the  Amreli  Division  is  61-4,  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent,  over  1891;  while  that  for  Kadi  is  59-9,  adecrease  of  5  per  cent.;  those  of 
the  Baroda  Division,  of  the  City  and  of  the  Navsari  Division  are  71-5,  65-9  and  75*2 
or  a  decrease  of  5-3,  7-9  and  3-6  per  cent.,  respectively.  Thus  we  see  that  Navsari 
and  Baroda  have  maintained  a  high  ratio,  which  comes  up  to  three-fourths  of 
the  total ;  while  Amreli,  that  was  the  lowest  at  the  last  Census,  bounds  up  with  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent,  and  thereby  brings  Kadi  below  it,  which  has  lost  5  per  cent. 

97.  The  ratios  of  unoccupied  houses  to  occupied  houses  for  the  Amreli, 
Kadi,  Navsari  and  Baroda  Divisions  and  for  the  City  of  Baroda  are  62-9,  66"6, 
32-9,  39-9  and  51*8  per  cent.,  respectively  ;  and  for  the  whole  State  it  is  53*6  per 
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cent,  as  against  44*94.  In  these  ratios,  the  Divisions  of  Baroda,  Navsari  and  Kadi 
show  an  increase  of  9"7,  6*1  and  12-1  per  cent.,  respectively;  whereas  that  of 
Amreli  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  17  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  Amreli 
alone  has  taken  up  her  unoccupied  houses  for  habitation  ;  or  perhaps,  has  added, 
however  slightly,  to  her  occupied  numbers,  while  her  sister  Divisions  have  gone 
quite  the  other  way. 

98.     Out  of  the  nine  Talukas  in  the  Amreli  Division,  only  three  show  a  iHahaiwar 
decrease   in  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  ranging  between  8"99  per  cent,  in  occapied 
Khambha  to  1"37  in  Shianagar  ;  whereas  six  show  an  increase   ranging  between  snh^—u 
10*87  in  Amreli  and  0"32  in  Dhari.     In  the  Kadi  Division,  only  one  Taluka,  viz., 
Mehsana,  out  of  12,  shows  an  increase  of  969  houses  ;  and  the  rest  show  a  de- 
crease ranging  between  44  per  cent,  in  the  unfortunate  Harij  Taluka,  and  1'58 
per  cent,  in  Yadavli.     In  the  Baroda  Division,  all  the  Talukas  except  Savli  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  from  45*25  per  cent,  in  the  small 
Taluka  of  Tilakwada  to  3' 17  in  Petlad  ;  the  only  Taluka  that  shows  an  increase 
is  that  of  Savli,    where  it  is  4"81  per  cent.     In  the  Navsari   Divison,  all  Talukas, 
except  Navsari  and  Palsana  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  occupied  houses 
from  30'22  per  cent,  in  Vajpur  to  0'43  in  Gandevi.    Navsari  and  Palsana  show  an 
increase  of  9*66  and  5*53  per  cent.,  respectively.     Thus,  Amreli  shows  the  best 
results  and  Kadi  and  Baroda  the  worst.     Moreover,  a  glance  at  the  Map  attached 
+0  this  chapter  will  indicate  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Amreli  and  Navsari 
Prants    those   Talukas   naturally  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  occupied 
houses  which  have  shown  an  increase  in  population   also,  excepting  the  Taluka  of 
Dhari  and  the  single  village  of  Bhimkatta,  and  Beyt  Shankhoddhar  in  the  Amreli 
Division.     Beyt  Shankhoddhar  is  a  small  island  near  Dwarka,  studded  over   with 
temples  ;  and  hence  it  is  a  place  of  great  religious  sanctity.    The  devotees  annual- 
ly build  there  a  number  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  ;  and  hence 
Beyt  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  occupied  houses,   even  though  there 
is  a  decrease  in  population.     Temporary  structures  run  up  for  housing  the  relief- 
workers  and  relief-receivers  may  possibly  account  for  the  increase  of  houses  in 
Dhari  Bhimkatta,  Mehsana  and  Savli  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  the  population. 

99.  The  number  of  houses  per  square  mile   is  52'24  as  against  58"18  in  Honse-Room* 
1891  in  Amrsli  ;  120'68  as  against  122-77   in  Kadi;  40-74  as  against  38-98   in  snb.iii.-6,7 
Navsari-  105-19  as  against  107-98  in  Baroda;  and  5,268-88  as  against  4,821-55 

in  the  City.     Taking  the  occupied  houses  into  consideration,  we  find   a   decrease 

in   all   Divisions.     But  in   the  case  of  Amreli  it  sounds  strange,  since  there  is,  as  g^^.  m.—g  n 

already  mentioned,  a  slight  increase  in    the   number   of  occupied   houses.     This 

apparent  inconsistency  can  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  56  miles  in  its  area, 

owing  to  more  accurate  measurements.     In  the  case  of  the   other   Divisions   the 

decrease  is  not  striking,  since  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  occupied 

.houses  also,  as  against  1891. 

100.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  occupied  house  is  smaller  than  Average  num- 
that  in  1891  as  well  as  that  in  1881.     Had  this  beea   the  case  with  an.  increased  p|5houae.^°" 
number  of  occupied  houses,  we  could  have  drawn   the  pleasant  inference  that  the  sub.— iii.— s,  5 
people  had  learned  the  lessons  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  ;  but,  accompanied  as  it 

is  by  a  fall  in  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  this  falling  off  can  only  be  attributed 
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to  a  decrease  in  population.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  though  the  number  of 
houses  has  decreased,  it  has  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  population 
but  in  a  lower  one.  According  to  the  fall  in  population,  the  total  number  of 
houses  should  have  gone  as  low  as  631,526,  or,  120,919  more  than  they  have 
done.  The  occupied  houses,  if  they  had  been  reduced  directly  as  the  population, 
would  have  gone  down  to  435,722,  or  103,245  more  than  they  have  done.  This 
also  shows  that  the  occupants  per  house  have  decreased. 

YI— TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  :  URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  ; 

RELATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  ;  AREALITY  AND  PROXIMITY 

OF  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

1. — General  Remarks. 

Urban  and  101-     There  exists  a   considerable  difficulty   in  defining  what  population 

tiSa.  ***  *'  should  be  considered  urban,  and  what  rural;  tho  distinctions  are  all  artificial, and 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  no  definition  is  quite  satisfactory.  In  England, 
there  are  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  ;  and  in  the  last  Census,  the  popula- 
tion of  London  and  of  all  urban  sanitary  districts  was  taken  to  represent  the 
urban  population.  But  this  included  195  districts  of  less  than  even  3,000 
persons ;  and  hence  the  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  population  was  as  high  as  5  to  2  ; 
and  the  rural  population  in  England  had  increased  only  3  per  cent,  when  its 
component,  the  urban  population,  had  increased  15  per  cent.  Theoretically 
speaking,  a  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  emulation  for  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, for  the  production  and  supply  of  the  various  objects  that  contribute  to  the 
taste  or  requirements  of  a  highly  cultured  society,  and  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital ;  it  is  supposed,  also,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  more  intellectual  and 
refined  class  of  people.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  this  test  is  practically  appli- 
cable in  any  country.  Such  distinctions,  perhaps,  may  have  existed  in  old  times. 
But,  now,  with  the  development  of  railway  communication  and  the  spread  of 
education,  many  of  the  barriers  have  disappeared  in  civilized  countries  and,  even 
in  India,  they  are  fast  disappearing.  The  proverbial  boor  or  rustic,  making  him- 
self the  laughing  stock  of  the  more  cultured  townsman,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with. 
However,  in  India,  there  do  exist  some  essential  marks  of  distinction  to  demarcate 
the  town  as  contrasted  with  the  village  ;  but  even  those  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  such  as  cannot  mark  out  the  difference  in  all  cases.  It  is  difficult  to  frame 
hard-and-fast  rules  of  distinction.  Generally  speaking,  a  village  is  mainly  aori- 
cultural  ;  it  is  under  the  sway  of  the  village  community  ;  it  sees  all  its  little 
wants  supplied  within  itself  ;  and  it  tolerates  no  outsider.  A  town,  distinctly 
such,  corresponds  with  the  outside  world,  has  a  small  commerce  of  its  own,  has 
traders  of  its  own,  and  sometimes  hand-manufacturers.  But  such  towns,  eminent- 
ly marked  out,  are  very  few.  There  are  others,  of  a  lower  degree,  which  purchase 
the  agricultural  produce  of  a  large  number  of  neighbouring  villages  and  find  a 
market  for  these  purchases  at  distant  marts.  Still,  many  of  such  towns  have  their 
own  lands  under  cultivation  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  strictly  agricultural. 
As  the  proportion  of  merchants,  traders  or  artizans  becomes  lower  and  lower  in 
comparison  with  the  pure  agriculturists,  the  distinction  between  a  town  and  a 
village  gradually  disappears.     The  very  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  agricul- 
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tural  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  employed  either  in  the  production 
or  distribution  of  agricultural  produce  is  adverse  to  the  growth  of  towns  or  of  an 
urban  community.  Industrial  enterprise  and  manufactures  on  the  western  model 
are  yet  confined  only  to  a  few  large  cities.  In  the  Baroda  State,  the  Capital  City 
itself  may,  j3ar  excellence,  be  styled  a  City,  or  technically  a  town,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rich  Court  iofluences  many  arts  and  trades,  and  which,  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Government,  gives  scope  to  the  liberal  arts  and  professions,  and  to  the  useful 
application  of  the  sciences  of  the  west.  But,  from  our  largest  towns,  Visnagar  or 
Patau,  to  Baroda  City,  the  step  is  a  very  steep  one  ;  and  after  three  or  four  such 
towns  are  passed,  the  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  village  is  merely   nominal. 

2.    City,  Towns  and  Villages. 

102.  The  total  number  of  towns  and  villages,  as  ascertained  at  present,  is  City,  towns 

,    ,        .  .  1         T  and  Villages. 

3,447.     Of  this  number,  only  one  can  be  styled  a  city,   46  are  classed  as   towns, 

and  the  rest  are  classed  as  villages.  Baroda,  the  Capital,  only  rises  to  the  rank 
of  a  city,  according  to  the  definition  prescribed  for  a  city.  The  Baroda  Canton- 
ment is  taken  as  a  town. 

103.  In  order  that  the  dignity  of  a  township   may   be  conferred    upon   a  Towns. 
village,   it  is  necessary   for  it  to  have  either  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000 
souls,  or  a  Municipal  Government,  or  a  majority  of  urban  population  as  contrasted 

with  rural.     Of  the  46  towns,  28  contain  a  population  of  more  than  5,000   souls 

and    18   contain  less  ;  but   they  are    classed  as  towns,  because  10  of  these  are 

endowed  with  Municipal  Government,  2  are  the  head-quarter  stations  of  Talukas, 

5   are   important  trade  centres,  and   one   because  it  is  a  Military  Cantonment. 

Taken  by  another  classification,  we   find   that   31   are   Municipal   Towns,   2  are 

Taluka  head-quarter  stations,  7  contaia  more  than   6,000  souls,  though   wanting 

in  Municipalities,  and  5  contain  a  majority  of  urban  population.     The  number  of 

Towns,  as  we  gather  from  Imperial  Table  IV,  is  46,  as  against  40  in  1891 ;   and, 

therefore,  they  are   6  more.     Three  of  these  six  new  Towns  are  in  the  Baroda 

Division — Dharmaj,  Bhadran  and  Bahadarpur ;  two  are  in  the   Kadi  Division — 

Atarsumba  and  Dhinoj  ;  and  one,  Songhad,  is  in  the  Naveari  Division.     Bhadran 

and  Songhad  are  classed  as  Towns,  because  they  have  been  endowed  with  local 

self-Go vernment,  Atarsumba,  because  it .  is   the  head-quarter  town  of  the  Peto- 

Taluka  of  that  name,  and  Dhinoj,  Dharmaj  and  Bahadarpur,   because  they  have 

developed  a  marked  urban  tendency, 

104-     Classify inff  the  City  and  these  46  towns  into  different  grades  accord-  ciassificatiom 

01  towns  into 
,ing  to  population,  we  have  the  following  result  for  the  Baroda  State  : —  grades. 

I  Over         100,000 1 

II  Between      50,000  and  100,000 0 

III  „  25,000    „       50,000    1 

IV  „  20,000    „       25,000    1 

V        „  15,000    „       20,000   3 

VI        „  10,000    „       15,000 5 

VII  Between       5,000  and     10,000   18 

Vm  Under  5,000 IS 

Total...  47 
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105.  There  is  also  an  equal  number  of  towns,  viz.,  47,  in  the  Zillas  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  British  Gujarat,  In  accordance  with  the  above  classification, 
2  of  these  47  have  a  population  of  over  100,000  ;  2  contain  between  twenty-five  to 
fifty  thousand  souls  ;  2  others  come  in  the  fourth  grade,  i.e.,  have  a  population  of 
between  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand ;  4  have  a  population  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  souls,  and  are,  therefore,  in  the  fifth  grade  ;  in  the  sixth  grade  there  are 
13  towns  ;  in  the  seventh  grade  there  are  15  towns  as  against  18  of  this  State  ; 
while  in  the  last  grade,  i.e.,  having  a  population  below  5,000  souls,  there  are  only 
9  towns  or  about  half  the  number  in  this  State. 

106.  The  total  number  of  villages,  pure  and  simple,  is  3,400  as  contrast- 
ed with  3,429  of  1891,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  29.  On  a  reference  to 
Imperial  Table  I,  it  will  be  found  that  this  number  A^aries  from  that  given 
there  in  column  4,  because  the  number  there  is  of  inhabited  villages  only, 
excluding  the  uninhabited  ones.  What  these  uninhabited  villages  are,  can  best 
be  described  in  the  words  used  in  1891,  viz.  : — 

'  There  is  a  significant  number  of  villages  which  are  called  by  their  own 
names,  though  uninhabited  ;  and  the  lands  under  which  are,  in  some  cases,  desig- 
nated as  separate  villages  in  the  Kevenue  list ;  sometimes,  a  populated  village 
site  is  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  for  one  difficulty  or  another,  and  though 
the  people  may  have  migrated  to  another  neighbouring  spot,  the  old  village 
continues  as  a  separate  entity.  At  other  times,  a  large  acreage  of  waste-land 
is  brought  under  the  plough  and  designated  by  a  certain  name,  though  the 
cultivators  may  be   all    Uparvddids    i.e.,   dwellers  of  the  villages  round  about.' 

107.  The  number  of  populated  villages  (exclusive  of  towns),  is  3,035  as 
against  3,003  in  1891  ;  and  that  of  the  uninhabited  ones  is  365  as  against  426  of 
1891.  Thus  the  populated  ones  show  an  apparent  increase  of  32,  and  the  uninha- 
bited ones,  a  decrease  of  61.  The  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  populated 
villages  is  38,  counting  the  six  villages  exalted  to  the  position  of  towns  in  the 
present  census.  Out  of  the  426  villages  of  the  previous  census,  96  were  ordered 
to  be  altogether  removed  from  the  village  Registers  by  competent  authority 
during  the  decade,  thus  bringing  down  the  number  of  uninhabited  villages  to  330. 
Again,  24  villages  out  of  these  330  became  populated  during  the  above  period, 
thereby  further  reducing  the  number  of  uninhabited  villages  to  306.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  last  decade,  52  villages  that  were  populated  at  the  census 
of  1891  were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  and  have, 
consequently,  added  to  the  number  of  the  uninhabited  ones  ;  thus  raising  the 
number  to  358.  This,  with  7  such  villages  inadvertently  left  out  of  calculation 
in  the  previous  census,  makes  up  the  present  total  of  365. 

3.     Occupied  Villages  and  Areality. 

108.  The  occupied  villages  consist  of  the  old  villages  with  those  that  have 
been  newly  inhabited  and  those  that  have  been  newly  recognized  as  villages.  There 
are,  at  the  present  census,  2,909  occupied  villages  existing  out  of  3,003  in  1891  ; 
42  having  been  joined  to  other  villages  and  52  having  been  deserted  by  the  inha- 
bitants, as  mentioned  above.  In  the  decade  under  notice,  however,  24  uninhabited 
villages  of  the  census  of  1891,  were  occupied  ;  17  new  villages  sprang  into  exis- 
tence, and  90  Puras  (suburbs)  were  recognised  as  independent  villages  ;  and  one 
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village  was  awarded  to  this  Government  from  Jd.mbuvd,dd.  Thus,  in  all  132 
villages  have  come  to  be  newly  enumerated  and  have,  therefore,  raised  the  total 
number  of  occupied  villages  to  3,041,  thereby  showing  an  increase  of  38  over 
1891.  But,  deducting  from  this  number  the  6  villages,  which  are  now  classed 
as  towns,  there  remain  only  3,035  villages,  pure  and  simple.  Looking  to  the 
figures  for  Divisions,  we  find  that  Amreli  shows  an  increase  of  8  villages  over 
the  number  of  1891,  and  the  Baroda  Division  of  84  villages,  showing  together  an 
increase  of  92  villages.  But  the  Kadi  and  Navsari  Divisions,  with  a  decrease  of 
2  and  52,  respectively,  bring  down  that  number  to  38. 

109.  In  the  present  Census,  the  ntimber  of  towns  being  47,  and  the  area  Areality  of 

^  '  .,         towns  and 

of  the  State   being   8,099    square  miles,  we  get  only   one  town  for  172  miles  ;  vUlages. 

whereas  for  the  same  number  of  miles  we  get  66  villages  ;  or  in  other  words,  one  ^^^-  ^—^,^ 
village  for  every  2'6  miles.     These  figures  show  an  improvement   over  those  of 
1891,  when  there  was  one  town  for  every  200  miles  and  one  village  for  2'7  miles. 

110.  The  village  containing   the  largest  population  is  Gojdrid,  with  a  Sizeofvillagres. 
population  of  4,943  souls  in  the  Vijapur  Taluka  of  the  Kadi  Division  ;  while  there 

are  127  villages  containing  a  population  of  50  souls  or  less.  All  the  inhabited 
towns  and  villages  have  been  divided  into  9  groups,  as  is  seen  from  Imperial 
Table  III ;  the  lowest  being  that  of  villages  which  have  a  population  of  less  than 
500  souls  ;  and  the  highest  that  which  contains  a  population  of  more  than  100,000. 
But  as  most  of  our  towns  are  comprised  in  the  groups  containing  from  2,000  to 
100,000  persons,  they  collectively  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  group  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  Census  of  1891. 

111.  From  the  total  number  of  villages,  2,055,  that  is,  66-6  per  cent,  as  Comparative 
against  55-8  per  cent,  of  1891,  contain  a  population  of  less  than    500  souls  ;  and  villages. 
601,  that  is,  19-5  per  cent,  as  against  25  per  cent,  of  1891,  contain  a  population  of  Sub.  b_io-i7. 
between  500  and  1,000  souls.     Thus  we  see  that  86  per  cent,    of   the   villages   of 

this  State  contain  less  than  1,000  souls:  thereby  showing  an  increase  of  6  per  cent, 
over  1891  ;  and  leaving  14  per  cent,  of  the  villages  to  be  included  within  the  re- 
maining groups  of  Imperial  Table  III.  Of  these,  9-2  per  cent,  as  against  12  per 
cent,  of  1891,  are  under  2,000,  and  the  rest,  that  is,  4'8  per  cent,  as  against  7  of 
1891,  are  over  2,000.  These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  lowest  groups,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  higher  ones  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  villages  that  had  been  thickly  populated  in  1891,  have  been  comparatively, 
thinned  in  population  in  the  last  decade ;  or,  that  the  general  decrease  in  the  po- 
pulation of  the  State  has  been  brought  about  by  a  general  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion of  villages  of  all  classes.  Looking  to  the  figures  for  Divisions  in  the  same 
table,  we  find  that  in  Amreli  there  are  in  the  lowest  group  63*9  villages,  and  3 '3 
in  the  highest,  as  opposed  to  61-57  and  2*7  of  1891  ;  in  Kadithere  are  56-6  and 
6*3  villages  in  the  lowest  and  the  highest  groups,  respectively,  as  against  41-5 
and  13-1  of  1891 ;  in  Navsari  there  are  79*6  and  1'9  as  against  78-9  and  1-2  of 
1891,  respectively  ;  and  in  Baroda  there  are  67'8  and  4*2  as  against  49'3  and  8-6 
of  1891,  respectively.  This  again  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the  highest  group, 
the  Divisions  of  Amreli  and  Navsari  denote  anumprovement  over  1891,  while  the 
other  Divisions  point  the  other  way.  Again,  as  regards  the  lowest  group, 
although  all  the  four  Divisions  show  an  increase  over  1891,  still  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  not  the  same.    Here,  too,  while  Navsari  and  Amreli  show  an  increase  of 
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about  2  per  cent,  only,  Kadi  and  Baroda  show  an  increase  o£  16  and  18  per  cent., 
respectively.  The  conclusion  is  that  thickly  populated  villages  of  1891  in  these 
two  latter  Divisions  have  become  thinner  than  those  of  the  former  Divisions  and 
that  some  of  the  tbickly-populated  villages  of  Amreli  and  Navsari  have  become 
thicker. 

4.  Urban  and  Rural  Populations. 

112.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  rural  is  just  three  times  the  urban 
population  in  the  State.  Excluding  the  City,  the  rural  population  is  4  times  the 
urban.  This  ratio,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  Kadi  Divi- 
sion. In  Amreli  the  ratio  is  three  times,  in  Navsari  6  times,  and  in  Baroda 
(excluding  the  City)  41  times.  Taking  the  urban  population  by  itself,  there  is  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  urban  population  of  Amreli,  in  towns  of  between  10  and 
20  thousand,  32  in  those  over  5,000,  and  28  in  those  under  5,000,  there  being 
none  in  the  first  class,  of  over  20,000.  In  the  Kadi  Division,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  in  the  1st  class,  34  in  the  2ud,  39  in  the  3rd,  and  9  in  the  4th  class. 
In  the  Navsari  Division,  48  in  the  1st,  27  in  the  3rd,  and  26  in  the  4th  class.  In 
the  Baroda  Division,  excluding  the  City,  39  per  cent,  of  the  urban  population  is  in 
the  2nd  class,  34  in  the  3rd,  and  27  in  the  4th  class.  Taking  the  Natural  Division 
14  per  cent,  of  the  urban  population  is  in  towns  of  the  first  magnitude,  32  per  cent, 
in  the  2nd  class,  35  per  cent,  in  the  3rd  class,  and  19  per  cent,  in  the  ,4th.  As 
has  been  already  said,  there  being  no  villages  at  all  in  the  1st  class  of  over  5,000 
inhabitants,  the  percentage  can  be  counted  only  for  the  remaining  classes — 2,000 
to  5,000—500  to  2,000— and  below  600.  In  the  Amreli  Division,  8  per  cent,  of 
the  villages  are  in  the  2nd  class,  60  in  the  3rd,  and  32  in  the  4th  ;  in  the  Kadi 
Division,  21  per  cent,  are  in  the  2nd,  57  in  the  3rd,  and  22  in  the  4th  class.  In 
the  Navsari  Division,  9  per  cent,  are  in  the  2nd,  46  in  the  3rd  and  45  in  the  4th 
class.  In  the  Baroda  Division,  which  almost  coincides  with  the  Natural  Division 
there  are  18  per  cent,  of  total  villages  in  the  2nd  class,  53  in  the  3rd,  and  29 
the  4th  class. 

113.  Comparing  the  urban  population  of  the  present  Census  with  that  of 
the  previous  one,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  urban  to  total  population  has 
risen  from  20  to  24  in  the  State.  It  has  risen  also  from  23  to  26  in  Amreli  ;  from 
17  to  21  in  Kadi  ;  from  13  to  15  in  Navsari.  For  Baroda  the  percentage  was 
26,  including  the  City,  in  1891  ;  and  it  is  19  excluding  it,  in  the  present  Census. 
Knowing  the  comparison  of  towns,  we  can  infer  the  comparison  of  villages,  as 
the  percentages  tor  towns  and  villages  are  complementary. 

1 14.  Imperial  Table  I  shows  by  Divisions  the  general  population  as  well 
as  its  two  branches— (1)  Urban  and  (2)  Rural.  That  population  is  called  urban 
which  resides  in  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  villages  recognised  for  Census 
purposes  as  towns  ;  and  the  rest  is  known  as  rural.  In  the  present  Census 
the  total  urban  population  is  468,850  for  505,642  in  1891.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  population  as  recorded  in  1891  of  the  six  villages  which  are 
at  present  newly  recognised  as  towns,  has  been  added  to  the  town  population 
of  1891,  as  shown  in  Imperial  Table  IV.  Thus  the  decrease  in  town  population 
is  36,792  and  the  net  decrease  between  1872  and  1901  is  477.  The  present 
decrease  comes  to   about   71   per  cent.,  and  this  is  almost  the  same  as  the  rate 
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of  increase  in  1891 ;  but  it  is  much  less  than  the  general  decrease  of  population, 
which  is  19*5  per  cent.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  a  greater  mortality  in  the 
villages  than  in  the  towns,  as  was  the  case  during  the  famine  year,  when  the 
poorer  people  of  the   villages   succumbed   more  easily   to   the  severity   of  the 

..distress  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  could  find  some  means  to  support, 
themselves  and  their  families.  Part,  also,  of  this  result  must  be  due  to  the 
general  tendency,  of  the   village   population,   moving  to   the  towns,   aggravated 

'Strongly  by  the  influx  into  the  towns,  both  to  avoid  the  much  stronger  strain  in 
the  villages  and  to  seek  out  work.  The  present  town  population  when  compar- 
ed with  the  general  population  comes  to  about  24  per  cent,  cf  the  latter,  instead 
of  the  20  per  cent,  of  1891.  The  ratio  of  rural  to  urban  population  now  is  3'17, 
as  opposed  to  3-99  in  1891 ;  that  is,  in  these  days  there  is  one  individual  living 

an  a  town,  for  three,  instead  of  four,  individuals  living  in  villages  in  1891.  Even 
■with  this  increased  survival  of  town-life,  the  average  population  per  town  has  Average  popu- 
fallen  below  that  m  1891,  because  it  comes  to  9,975  persons  now  for  10,7o8  then,  g^^  j^_^ 
thus  showing  a  decrease  of  783  souls.  Even  if  we  exclude  the  City  with  the 
Cantonment,  we  get  a  decrease  of  537.  The  town  population  has,  no  doubt, 
sufiered  along  with  the  general  population,  but  it  has  done  so  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  the  rural  population,  as  will  also  be  seen  further  on. 

115.  The  rural  population  enumerated  now  is  1,483,842  ;  adding  to  this  Rural  popuia. 
the  population  of  those  villages  that  have  been  promoted  to  towns  in  this  Census, 
the  total  rural  population  comes  to  1,505,662  as  against  1,931,881  ;  thereby 
showing  a  decrease  of  426,219  souls  over  1891,  that  is,  of  22*6  per  cent.  Deduct- 
ing the  population  of  these  villages,  namely,  22,127,  from  the  rural  population 
last  time,  we  get  1,909,754  ;  therefore,  the  decrease  is  425,912  or  22-3  per  cent. 
This  percentage  will  not  agree  with  the  percentage  of  average  population  per 
villao-e,  after  deducting  the  six  villages.  It  then  will  come  to  23*2,  because  the 
number  of  villages  last  time  was  2,997,  as  against  3,035  this  time.  This 
decrease  larger  than  the  general  decrease,  indicates  that  the  rural  population 
has  lost  more  heavily  than  the  town  population.  This  conclusion  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  average  population  per  village  this  time 
is  489  souls  in  lieu  of  632  in  1891,  thus  bringing  the  percentage  of  decrease  to 
22'6  as  against  17  in  the  case  of  towns.  Even  with  this  big  fall,  our  villages  Sub,ii,-o. 
have  kept  above  the  average  population  of  villages  for  all  India,  which  in  1891 
was  370  including  the  Native  States,  and  380  for  the  British  territories  only. 
The  diagram  No.  II  opposite  gives  at  one  view  a  graphic  representation  of  the  Diagram. 
urban  and  rural  populations  of  each  Division,  the  City  and  the  State ;  the  figures 
stand  for  lakhs  of  people. 

116     The   average   village   population   for   the   Divisions   shows   also  a  Fluctuations  in 
.        -,  T      .1  .•       ,     .     i^i  11  the  rural  and 

decrease  ■  but  in  a  varying  degree,  directly  proportionate  to  the  general   decrease  turban  popnia- 

in  population  in  each  Division.     The  average  decrease  of  population  per  village  different  Divi- 

in  Amreli  is  50,  that  is,  10  per  cent.;  that  in  Kadi  is  225,  that  is  26  per  cent.;  that  sub. ii*.— 89. 

in  Baroda  is  235,  that  is,  32  per  cent.  ;  and  that  in  Navsari  6,  that  is,  about  1*78 

per   cent.     This  shows  that  the  rural  population  has  suffered  most  in  the  Baroda 

Division,  and  least  in  the  Navsari  Division.     On  the  other  hand,  the  average  town  Sub.  ix,— t-s. 

-population  shows  an  increase  of  10'25  per  cent,  in  Amreli,  and  of  7  per  cent,  in 
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Navsari ;  but  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  in  Kadi  and  of  8  percent,  in  Baroda. 
Thus  in  the  A.mreli  Division,  the  villages  lost  on  an  average  9  per  cent.,  while  the 
towns  gained  12  per  cent.  Kadi  suflFered  in  both  by  27  and  15  per  cent,  respec- 
tively ;  Baroda  followed  suit  with  33  and  3  per  cent,  and  Naveari  lost  3  per  cent, 
in  the  rural  population  and  gained  7  per  cent,  in  the  urban.  The  heaviest  loss 
has  thus  fallen  on  our  largest  and  most  ihiportant  Divisions  of  Kadi  and  Baroda,. 
where  the  famine  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  ;  Navsari  came  off  much  better  in  com- 
parison, as  the  RdsU  Mahals  had  narrowly  escaped  famine  there.  The  great  care 
bestowed  on  the  Amreli  Division  resulted  in  a  loss  of  only  9  per  cent,  in  villages,- 
compensated  by  an  actual  gain  of  12  per  cent,  in  towns,  a  very  remarkable 
increase  in  the  hard  times. 

lUm  andRasti  117.     To  mark  the  contrast  between  the  Rash'  and  Bdni  (fertile  and  forest)- 

Navsari.  Mahals  of  Navsari  prominently,  I  give  Table   M.    The   urban   population   in   the 

three  Rdsti  Mahals,  out  of  4,  and  in  the  2  Rdni  Mahals,  out  of  4,  is  confined, 
in  each  case,  to  the  Taluka  Town  only.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Towns  of 
Navsari  and  Songhad  have  increased  greatly,  by  31  and  29  per  cent,  respectively  ; 
there  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  Vyara  also.  Gandevi  and  Kamrej  have 
decreased  in  their  Town  populations  ;  the  former  by  so  much  as  23  per  cent.  This 
was  due  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  plague  in  Gandevi  for  a  long  time,  over  3 
years.  But  in  the  rural  population  there  is  an  increase  in  all  the  Edsti  Mahals 
of  19  per  cent,  in  Palsana,  and  over  6  per  cent,  in  the  three  other  Mahals.  In  the 
JRdni  Mahals,  the  rural  population  has  decreased  in  all  the  Mahals,  except  in 
Songhad.  This  was  due  to  the  stress  of  famine  in  the  forest-tracts.  In  the  two 
Talukas  which  border  between  Edni  and  Rdstt\  Mahuva  and  Velachha,  there  was 
a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  a  gain  of  G  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 

5.     Propoktion  of  the  Sexes. 
^uctuationin  118.     In  the  matter  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexos,  it  will  be  seen  that 

Divisions.  there  are  at  present  94  females  as  against  93  in    1891  per  100  males  ;   and  107 

■"  '  ■  males  as  against  108  per  100  females,  thus  indicating  a  decrease  among  males 

and  an  increase  among  females.  Looking  to  the  Divisions  for  this  set  of  figures 
we  find  that  in  Amreli  there  are  now  94  females  to  100  males,  and  lO'i  males  to 
100  females,  as  opposed  to  92  and  108  in  1891,  respectively  ;  in  Kadi,  there  are  95 
females  and  105  males  per  100  of  the  other  sex,  as  opposed  to  the  same  numbers 
respectively  in  1891 ;  in  Navsari,  there  are  99  females  and  101  males  per  100  of 
the  other  sex,  as  opposed  to  the  same  figures,  respectively,  in  1891 ;  in  the  Baroda 
Division,  exclusive  of  the  City  and  Cantonment,  there  are  89  Females  and  112 
males  per  100  of  the  other  sex,  as  opposed  to  88  and  113  in  1891  ;  while  in  the 
City,  there  are  86  females  and  116  males  per  100  of  the  other  sex,  as  against  the 
same  figures  in  1891,  respectively.  The  figures  are  weighted  by  dropping  the 
decimals.  This  statement  of  figures  indicates  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes  has 
remained  the  same  in  the  City  and  Kadi  and  Navsari  Divisions,  while  it  has 
undergone  a  change  in  favour  of  females  in  the  Amreli  and  Baroda  Divisions. 
The  number  of  females  to  1 00  males  among  the  urban  population  of  this  State 
Sab.  L-6.9.  is  93  for  94  in  1891,  thus  showing  a  decrease  ;  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 

males  to  100  females  being  107  now  to  106  in  1891,  shows  an  increase  ;  that  is 
we  have  now  a  larger  number  of  males  living  in  towns  than  females,  as  compared 
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with  the  Census  of  1S91.  These  figures,   when  taken   into  consideration   for   the 

Divisions,  show  an  increase  of  females  enjoying  a  town  Hfe  in  Amreli ;   for  it  has 

91"6  females  to  100  males  as  against  91  of  1891.     In  Kadi,  there  are  101  females 

and  99  males  to  102  and  98  of  the  other  sex  in   1891,  respectively ;  thus  showing 

a  decrease  in   females  and  an  increase  in  males.     In  Navsari  and   Baroda  also 

the  females  have  decreased  ;   there  being  now  101  females  to  104  and  88  to  90 

in  1891,  respectively,  in  each  ;  and  the  males  have  increased  since  they  are  99  to 

96   and  114  to    111  in  1891,   in  each,   respectively.     Thus   we  see  that  there  is, 

generally  speaking,  an  increase  of  males  in  towns,  excepting  Amreli,  where  the 

ratio   is  almost  stationary.     The  relation  between   the  sexes  as  regards  the  rural 

portion  to  the  total   population  is  for  the  whole  8tate  93  females   and  107  males  sub.L-io-is. 

per  100   of  the   other  sex  to  92   and  108,   respectively,  in  1^91.     This   shows  a 

greater  preponderance   of  females  during  the  decade.     In   the  Amreli  Division, 

there  are  95  females  to  92  in  1891  per  100  males,  and  105  males  to  108  in  1891 

per  100  females;  in  the  Kadi  Division,  there  are  94  females  to  93  in  1891  per  100 

males,  and  106  males  to  107  in  1891;  in  the  Navsari  Division,  there  are  99  females 

to  98  in  1891  per  lOU  males,  and  101  males  for  102  in  1891  per  100  females;  and 

in  the  Baroda  Division  there  is  an  excess  of  1  female  and  a  corresponding  decrease 

of  1  male  in  percentage  over  1891.   Summarising  the  result,  we  find  that  all  the 

Divisions  show  a  decrease  of  males,  and  an  increase  of  females  in  rural  areas 

over  1891. 

119.  Looking  to  the  same  table  in  another   light,  we  find  that   in  Amreli  The  proportion 
there  are  109  males  in   towns  and   105  in  villages  per  100  females  as  against  91  ed  in  another 
and  95  females  per  100  males,  respectively.     In  the  Kadi  Division,  the  figures  for    *^ 

towns  and  villages,  respectively,  are  99  and  106  males  to  100  females  as  against 
101  and  94  females  per  100  males  ;  in  the  Navsari  Division  there  are  99 
and  10  L  males  per  100  females  as  against  101  and  99  females  per  100  of  the 
other  sex  in  towns  and  villages,  respectively,  and  in  the  Baroda  Division, 
there  are  114  and  112  males  to  100  females  as  against  88  and  89  females 
to  100  males  in  towns  and  villages,  respectively.  It  thus  shows  that  Amreh  and 
Baroda  show  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas ; 
while  Kadi  and  Navsari  show  an  excess  of  females  over  males  in  urban,  and 
an  excess  of  males  over  females  in  rural  areas. 

6.    Areality  op  Towns  and  Villages. 

120.  In  the   preceding   paragraphs  we  have   compared  the  urban   and  Areality  of 
rural  populations.    Another  way  of  showing  the  extent  of  towns  is  to  mark  the 

areality  of  towns;  that  is,  supposing  that  all  the  towns  were  equi-distant  from 
each  other,  in  each  Division,  what  would  be  the  area  in  square  miles  of  a  town- 
circle  ;  or  in  other  words,  supposing  each  of  these  equi-distant  towns  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  the  whole  area  of  the  Division  would  be  divided  into  as 
many  equal  circles  as  there  are  towns  ;  and  we  require  to  know  the  area  covered 
by  each  of  these  circles.  Really  circles  would  not  cover  a  complete  area,  that 
could  be  done  by  regular  hexagons,  or  equilateral  triangles  on  common  bases. 
On  the  latter  supposition  the  areality  is  calculated.  For  the  whole  State,  the 
town  areality  is  found  to  be  172,  that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  towns 
of  the  State  were  located  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  each  town  would 
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^^nb,B-3.  command  an  area  of  17 L' square  miles.     This  is  to  be   considered   along  with  the 

heavy  population  of  the  City.     If  we  exclude  the  City  the   areality  will  come  to 

only  175-8.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  Navsari  the  areahty  is  nearly  double,  namely, 

325,  and  in  Amerli  it  is  207,  because  there  are  so  few  towns  in  these  Divisions. 

Kadi  and  Baroda   have    167    and  111,    respectively.     The   present   areality  of  a 

town-circle  in  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,   excluding  the  Native  States, 

comes  to  about  618  square   miles;  i.e.,   nearly   Sf  times  as  high   as   that  of  the 

Baroda  State  ;  while  the   areality  of  a   town-circle   in  the   neighbouring   British 

ZiZtos  of  Gujarat   is  highest  for  the  Panch  Mahals  401,  and   the   least  for   Kaira 

145  ;  that  of  Ahmedabad  is  318,  of  Broach  292  and  that  of  Surat  is  206  square 

miles. 

Radius  of    .  121.     If  we  can  take  the  radius,  in  miles,  of  a  circle  Hke  that  mentioned  in 

town-circle  in  ...-,- 

miles.  the  previous   paragraph,  the  lengths  of  these   radii  for  the  four  Divisions   and  for 

the  State  will   come  to  5*94   or  nearly   6  for  Baroda,   nearly  7|   for  Kadi,   10  for 
Knb.  B  —4.  Navsari  and  8  for  Amreli.     For  the  whole  State,  the   average  is  nearly  7^  miles  ; 

meaning  to  say,  that  if  the  entire  territory  were  divided  inr,o  47  equal   circles  in 
contact  (there  being  47  towns)  and  if  at  the  centre  of  each  of  these  a  town   were 
located,  the  radius  of  each  such  circle  would  be  about  1\  miles  in  length. 
Proximity  of  122.     Roughly  speaking,  the   proximity    of  one   town   to  another    on   the 

assumption  of  equal  distribution,  would  be  double  of  the  radius  mentioned 
above.  But  as  contiguous  equal  circles  cannot  fill  up  the  entire  area,  the  calcu- 
lations for  these  are  based  according  to  the  suggestion  in  Note  U  in  1891;  and 
more  accurate  figures  are  obtained.  There  we  find  that  taking  the  average  for 
Sub.  B.— 8.  the  whole  State,  one  town  is  distant  14  miles  from   another.     If  the   Baroda  and 

Navsari  Divisions  were  taken  separately,  each  in  respect  of  its  own  number  of 
towns,  a  man  in  the  former  would  have  to  walk  11  miles  in  reaching  from  one 
town  to  another,  and  19  miles  in  the  latter.  For  Kadi  the  distance  is  nearly  the 
same  at)  the  average  for  the  whole  State,  and  for  Amreli  it  is  11  miles.  In  the 
Zi'ZZas  of  British  Gujarat  the  proximity  of  towns  is  21  in  Panch  Mahals,  19  in 
Ahmedabad,  18  in  Broach,  15  in  Surat  and  12  in  Kaira. 
Areality  of,  123.     Figures  for  villages   are  calculated  on  the   same   consideration    as   for 

and^proximity  towns.  The  areas  of  these  circles  in  the  different  Divisions  are  4*12  square  miles 
of  viflaeres.  f^j.  Amreli,  2*8  for  Kadi,  2-5  for  Navsari  and  2  square  miles  for  the  Baroda  Divi- 
Sub.  B.— 5,9.  qJq^_     The  Navsari  Division  though  badly  off  for  towns  comes  up  to  the   average 

for  villages  ;  but  Amreli  is  far  behind.  The  average  areality  for  the  State  is  2*6. 
The  proximity  of  villages  in  miles  is  2-1  for  Amreli,  TS  for  Kadi,  1-7  for  Nav- 
sari and  1"5  for  the  Baroda  Division.     Tho  average  for  the  State  is  I '7. 
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Distribution  of 
Population. 


Subsidiary 

Mahalwar  Area,  Density  and 


1 

B 

Name  of  Talnka 
or  Mahal. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population. 

Total 

number 

of 

population 

in  1891 

Variation. 

Density 

per 
square 

wile. 

3 
't-i 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I. — Amreli  Division, 

1 

Amreli         

228 

55,183 

28,337 

26,846 

51,598 

+  3,585 

+6-94 

242-03 

2 

BhimkattS  (^Peta)     ... 

4 

866 

427 

439 

1,087 

—221 

-20-33 

216-50 

3 

Damnagar    ... 

107 

19,464 

10,059 " 

9,405 

18,721 

+743 

+3-96 

181-90 

4 

Shia'nagar  {Peta)     ... 

52 

4,029 

2,060 

i,969 

5,306 

—1,277 

—24-06 

77-98 

5 

DMri           

263 

27,653 

14,214 

13,439 

29,551 

—  1,898 

—6-42 

105-  1 

6 

KhSmbhd  {Peta)     ... 

115 

6,456 

3,358 

3,098 

8,236 

—1,780 

—21-20 

56-  1 

7 

Kodin^r 

204 

32,481 

16,547 

15,934 

38,784 

—6,303 

—16-25 

111-22 

8 

Okhdmandal ... 

268 

22,689 

12,048 

10,641 

22,280 

+409 

+1-83 

84-  7 

9 

Beyt      Shankhoddhdr 

{Peta). 

Total     ... 

4 

4,615 

2,379 

2,236 

4,625 

—10 

—0-21 

1,153 

1,245 

173,436 

89,429 

84,007 

180,188 

—6,752 

-3-74 

147-33 

//. — Kadi  Division. 

1 

Patan           

409 

104,136 

53,887 

50,249 

136,083 

—31,947 

—  23-47 

254-61 

2 

Harij  {Peta) 

154 

12,505 

6,586 

5,919 

29,134 

—16,629 

-57-07 

81-20 

3 

Bidhpur         

254 

90,161 

46,036 

44,125 

107,470 

—17,309 

-16-10 

354-96 

4 

Vadavali       

332 

67,302 

34,983 

32,319 

101,450 

—34,148 

—33-65 

202-72 

5 

Mehsana 

195 

75,254 

38,996 

36,258 

83,810 

—8,556 

—10-21 

385-90 

6 

Visnagar 

172 

70,989 

35,901 

35,088 

92,485 

—21,496 

-23-24 

470-86 

7 

Kheriln        

246 

76,463 

38,450 

38,013 

98,682 

—22,219 

—22-51 

310-82 

8 

Vijapur 

346 

117,286 

59,041 

58,245 

156,113 

—38,827 

—24-87 

338-97 

9 

Kadi.. 

331 

71,784 

36,850 

34,934 

96,782 

—24,998 

—25-82 

216-87  ' 

10 

Kalol            

267 

80,532 

40,862 

39,670 

97,089 

—16,557 

—17-05 

301-68 

11 

Dehgrfm 

239 

49,461 

25,278 

24,183 

69,253 

—19,792 

—28-57 

206-95 

12 

Atarsumba  {Peta)    ... 
Total     ... 

70 

18,871 

9,853 

9,018 

30,391 

—11,520 

-37-90 

269-58 

3,015 

837,744 

426,723 

408,021 

1,098,742 

—263,998 

—24-02 

276-86 
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Table  D. 

Variation  of  houses  and  population. 


Number  of  occupied 
.  houses  in. 

Variation  in  occupied 
houses. 

Eatio  of 
unoccupied 
to  occupied 

houses. 

Number 

ol  occupied 

houses  per 

square 

mile.3 

Average  population  per 
occupied  house. 

Average  population  per 
village. 

1901. 

1891. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

12,156 

10,964 

+  1,192 

+10-87 

0-39 

53-31 

4-54 

2-33 

2-21 

641 

329 

312 

211 

191 

+20 

+1-04 

0-85 

52-75 

4-10 

2-02 

2-08 

866 

427 

439 

4,274 

8,884 

+390 

+10-04 

O-OT 

39-94 

4-55 

2-35 

2-20 

632 

325 

307 

1,000 

1,100 

—160 

—  1-37 

0-44 

19-23 

4-03 

2-06 

1-97 

403 

206 

197 

6,404 

6.,383 

+21 

+0-32 

1-12 

20-93 

4-32 

2-22 

2-10 

374 

192 

18-2- 

1,508 

1,657 

—149 

-8-99 

1-00 

13-11 

4-28 

2-23 

2-05 

230 

120 

110 

7,804 

8,572- 

—768 

-8-95 

0-5G 

38-25 

4-16 

2-12 

2-04 

374 

191 

183. 

4,970 

4,714 

+  256 

+5-43 

0-68 

21-94 

4-56 

2-42 

2-14 

352 

185 

167 

998 

984 

+  14 

+  1-42 

249-  5 

4-62 

2-38 

2-24 

... 

... 

•  •• 

39,3i'5 

38,509 

+816 

+2-12 

0-62 

31-59 

4-41 

2-27 

2-14 

434 

223 

211 

27,299 

30,(i00 

3,301 

—  10-78 

0-73 

66-74 

3-81 

1-97 

1-81 

744 

385 

359' 

3,214 

5,823 

—2,609 

—44-80 

0-82 

20-87 

3-81' 

2-05 

1-84 

291 

153 

138- 

22,004 

22,845 

—841 

—3-24 

0-59 

86-63 

4-10 

2-09 

2-01 

1,158 

590 

566 

17,934 

22,374 

-4,410 

—1-58 

0-89 

54-02 

3-75 

1-95 

1-80 

595 

:i09 

286' 

19,066 

18,097 

+969 

+5-29 

0-71 

97-77 

3-94 

2-04 

1-90 

907 

470 

437 

18,920 

21,307 

—2,387 

-11-20 

0-64 

110-00 

3-75 

1-90 

1-85 

1,314 

665 

649 

20,890 

22,937 

—2,047 

-8-92 

0-55 

84-92 

3-66 

1-84      1-82 

869 

437 

432 

29,442 

36,151 

6,709 

-18-55 

0-53 

85-09 

3-98 

2-00 

1-98 

1,096 

552 

544 

19,715 

22,680 

-  2,965 

—13-07 

0-81 

59-56 

3-64 

1-87 

1-77 

497 

257 

240- 

21,027 

22,803 

—1,776 

-7-78 

0-66 

78-75 

3-83 

1-94 

1-89 

915 

476 

439' 

13,607 

16,948 

—3,251 

—19-18 

0-63 

57-31 

3-61 

1-84 

1-/7 

520 

266 

254 

5,0!]  2 

7,227 

—2,135 

—29-54 

0-56 

72-74 

3-70 

1-93 

1-77 

337 

176 

161 

218,300 

249,792 

—31,492 

-12-61 

0-66 

72-40 

3-8 -^ 

1-95 

1-87 

621 

320 

301 
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Distribution  of 
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Subsidiary 

Mahalwar  Area,  Density  and 


a 

o 

Name  of  Talnka 
or  Mahal. 

Population. 

Total 

namber 

of 

popnlation 

in  1891. 

Variation. 

Density 

per 
sgnare 
mile. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

///. — Navsari 
Division. 

1 

Navsari        

125 

59,875 

28,876 

30,999 

53,523 

+  6,352 

+  11-86 

479 

2 

Grandevi      

46 

30,920 

15,407 

15,513 

32,813 

—1,893 

—5-76 

650-43 

3 

Mahuva       

143 

33,720 

17,263 

13,457 

35,483 

—1,763 

—4-96 

235-80 

4 

Vyar4          

360 

44,237 

22,332 

21,905 

53,370 

—9,133 

-17-11 

122-88 

5 

Songadh      

344 

28,217 

14,497 

13,720 

29,682 

—  1,465 

-4-93 

82-03 

(j 

Vajpur  (Peta) 

460 

6,218 

3,296 

2,922 

8,498 

—2,280 

—  26-82 

13-52 

7 

Vel^chh^     

149 

22,567 

11,306 

11,261 

25,385 

—2,818 

—  11-10 

1.51-45 

■8 

Vankal  (PAa) 

78 

7,92  2 

4,063 

V'.,859 

10,666 

—2,744 

— 2572 

101-72 

9 

K^mrej 

156 

41,479 

20,828 

20,651 

44,761 

—3,282 

—7-33 

265-88 

10 

Palsina        

91 

25,286 

12,921 

1-2,365 

25,262 

+  24 

+  009 

277-87 

Total     ... 

1,952 

auo,44i 

150,789 

149,652 

319,443 

—19,002 

—5-94 

153-91 

IV.—Baroda 
Division. 

1 

1 

Baroda 

260 

60,428 

31,410 

29,018 

96,511 

—36,083 

—37-38 

232-41 

2 

Savli            

188 

38,340 

20,051 

18,289 

44,914 

—6,574 

—14-63 

203-94 

3 

PetMd          

181 

134,.558 

7:^,336 

61,222 

157,786 

—23,228 

—14-08 

743-30 

4 

Sisva  (Peta) 

83 

43,461 

23,578 

19,683 

53,922 

—10,461 

-19-40 

523-62 

^j 

PMt&          

196 

73,395 

38,194 

35,201 

92,328 

—18,933 

—20-50 

374-46 

« 

Chorand^    ... 

284 

48,758 

24,944 

23,814 

62,693 

—13,935 

—22-22 

208-36 

7 

Vaghodid    

143 

20,804 

11,085 

9,719 

27,320 

-6,516 

—23-85 

145-48 

8 

Dabhoi 

190 

49,077 

25,534 

23,.543 

59,706 

—10,629 

— 17-SO 

258-30 

9 

Sinor 

139 

29,979 

15,780 

14,229 

39,073 

-9,094 

—  23-27 

215-67 

ao 

Sankhida    ... 

280 

36,665 

19,361 

17,304 

57,045 

—20,380 

-.35-72 

159-41 

11 

Tilakwada   ... 

34 

4.816 

2,441 

2,375 

9,305 

-4,489 

-48-24 

141-41 

Total     ... 

1,878 

540,281 

285,684 

254,597 

700,603 

—160,322 

—  22-88 

287-68 
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Table  D — contd. 

Variation  of  houses  and  population. 


Number  of  occupied 
bonses  in 

Variation  in  occupied 
bouses. 

Batio  of 
unoccupied 
to  occupied 

houses. 

Number 
of  occupied 
houses  per 
square  mile. 

Average  population  per 
occupied  house. 

Averagf 

s  population  per 
Tillage.  • 

1901. 

1891. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

23  - 

12,23(1 

11,158 

+  1,078 

+9-66 

0-33 

97-88 

4-90 

2-28 

2-62 

998 

481 

517 

6,6U 

(1,643 

—29 

—0-43 

0-63 

143'78 

4-67 

233 

2-84 

1,104 

550 

554 

(5,251 

6,385 

—134 

—1-97 

0-19 

43-71 

.5-39 

2-76 

2-63 

489 

250 

239 

8,323 

9,323 

-1,000 

—10-75 

0-32 

23-11 

531 

2-68 

2-63 

289 

146 

143 

5,292 

5,459 

—167 

—3-05 

0-30 

1.5-38 

5-33 

2-74 

2-59 

185 

95 

90 

919 

1,317 

398 

30-22 

0-14 

1-99 

6-76 

3-58 

3-18 

68 

36 

32 

4,793 

4,915 

—122 

—2-48 

0-29 

32-17 

4-71 

2-36 

2-35 

389 

195 

194 

1,312 

1,634 

-322 

—19-71 

0-34 

17-84 

6-04 

3-09 

2-95 

233 

119 

114 

a,U36 

9,232 

—196 

— 2-12 

0-28 

57-92 

4-59 

2-30 

2-29 

553 

278 

275 

5,076 

4,810 

+266 

+5-.53 

0-27 

5-5-78 

4-98 

2-54 

2-44 

486 

2^18 

238 

59,852 

(dO,87C 

—1,024 

—1-69 

0-32 

30-66 

5-01 

2-51 

2-50 

330 

166 

164 

lC,02i 

21,987 

— ;3,965 

—29-13 

0-39 

61-62 

3-77 

1-96 

1-81 

549 

285 

264 

10,502 

10,020 

+482 

+4-81 

0-36 

55-86 

3-65 

1-91 

1-74 

511 

267 

244 

56,459 

37,644 

—1,185 

-3-17 

0-40 

201-43 

3-69 

2-01 

1-68 

1,978 

1,078 

900 

11,585 

12,384 

—799 

—6-45 

0-4C 

139-58 

3-75 

2-03 

1-72 

1,449 

786 

663 

20,210 

21,563 

—1,353 

-6-27 

0-42 

103-11 

3-63 

1-89 

1-74 

895 

466 

429 

12,439 

13,653 

—1,214 

—8-81 

0-43 

53-16 

3-92 

2-00 

1-92 

492 

252 

240 

4,980 

.5,837 

—857 

—14-66 

0-34 

34-82 

4-18 

2-23 

1-95 

293 

156 

137 

12,417 

12,938 

—521 

—4-26 

0-46 

65-35 

3-95 

2-06 

1-89 

481 

250 

231 

7,526 

8,418 

892 

—10-59 

0-40 

.54-15 

3-85 

2-09 

1-76 

666 

350 

316 

8,052 

11,288 

—3,236 

—28-66 

0-26 

35-01 

4-55 

2-40 

2-15 

193 

102 

91 

1,039 

1,898 

-8.59 

45-25 

007 

30-56 

4-63 

2-35 

2-28 

150 

76 

74 

141,231 

157,630 

—10,399 

—10-40 

0-39 

75-21 

3-82      2-02 

1 

1-80 

485 

256 

I     229 

1 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Density  of  the  Baroda  State  compared  with  that  of  the  British  Provinces  and  with 

the  Native  States  of  India. 


o 

bo 
□ 

1 

a 

1— 1  *CQ 

■gg 

00 

Province  or  State. 

i 

Density 

ascertained 

in  1901. 

Density 

at  tlie  last 

Census. 

U 

Loss  or  gain 

in  density 

in  the  decade. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

1 

2 

Oudh 

Aden         

515-02 
532-03 

550-98 
522 

2 
1 

—35-96 
-|-12-0» 

3 
4 

Bengal 

N.-W.  P.  &  Oudh           

493-01 
443-67 

471 
436-31 

3 
4 

+  22-01 
+  7-36 

5 
6 

Madras  States       

N.-W.  Provinces             

436-08 
417-98 

385 
411 

6 

5 

-H41-08 

8 

Madras 

Baroda  

270-62 
241-  1 

252 
293 

8 
7 

-M8-62. 
-52 

9 
10 

Punjab 
Bombay    ... 

202-85 
198-38 

188 
207 

11 
9 

+  14-8.> 
-8-62 

11 

12 

Mysore 

Ajmere  Merwara  ... 

198-26 
175-  7 

177 
200 

12 
10 

-1-21-26 
—24-93 

13 
14 

N.-W.  P.  States 

Berar 

156-52 
155-51 

155 
163 

14 

13 

+  1-52- 
—7-49 

15 

16 

Bombay  Presidency 

Hyderabad            

148    5 
135-12 

150-81 
139 

15 
16 

-2-76 
—3-88 

17 

IS 

Assam 
Punjab  States 

124-93 
115-89 

112 
111 

20 
21 

-M2-9;-r 

-f-4-89 

10 
20 

Central  Provinces             

Coorg        

113-81 
113-99 

125 
109 

19 

22 

—11-19 

+  4-99 

21 
22 

Central  India 
Bengal  Statps 

109-27 
104-25 

133 

92 

17 
24 

— 23-7;^ 

23 
24 

Bombay  States 
Rajpntana 

99-81 
75-54 

126 
92 

18 
23 

—26-19 
— 16-46- 

25 
26 

Sindb      ' 

Central  Provinces  States 

67-42 
67-38 

60 
73 

26 
25 

+  7-42 
—5-62- 

27 
28 

Lower  Burma 

Burma  Total         

46-12 
53-78 

35 
45-32 

27 

28 

+iJ-:2 

+  8-46 

29 
30 

Upper  Burma 
Kashmere 

46-12 
35-92 

35 
31 

29 
30 

+  11-12 
+  4-l'2 
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Subsidiary  Table  F. 

Density  of  the  Baroda  State  compared  with  some  of  the  European 

and  other  Countries. 


o 

•i 

Country. 

Density -at  the  last 
Census. 

Density  according  to  the 
latest  CeuBus, 

'A 
1 

02 

Census 
year. 

Density. 

Census 
year. 

Density. 

■a 
.si 

S  0. 

1 

S 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Belgium 

1890 

536 

1900 

593 

1 

2 
3 

England  and  Wales  ... 

Netherlands 

1891 
1889 

498 
356 

1901 
1900 

557 
403 

2 
3 

4 
5 

United  Kingdom 

Baroda        

1891 
1891 

314 
293 

1901 

338 
241 

4 
8 

6 

7 

Japan 

Italy 

1893 

1880 

268 
249 

1900 

296 
289 

5 

6 

8 
9 

German  Empire        

Austria 

1885 
1880 

222 
191 

» 

269 
225 

7 
9 

10 
11 

France 

Switzerland 

1886 
1888 

186 
185 

188 
207 

11 

10 

12 
13 

Austria-Hungary       

Denmark 

1880 
1890 

143 

181 
165 

12 
13 

14 
15 

Scotland         

Portugal         

1891 
1890 

135 
141-9 

149 
140 

14 
15 

16 
17 

Hungary 
Ireland 

1890 
1891 

140 
144 

140 
137 

16 
17 

18 
19 

Servia 

Roumania 

... 

... 

125 
116 

18 
19 

20 
21 

Greece           

Spain 

1889 

87 
89 

3T 

97 
91 

20 
21 

22 
23 

Bulgaria         ...         

Russia  (Europeaq) 

... 

... 

1> 

86 
50 

22 
23 

24 
25 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

Sweden          

1880 

"27 

33 
29 

24 
25 

26 
.27 

United  States             

Norway 

... 

... 

>> 

25 
17 

26 

27 

28 
29 

Egypt          

Persia            

... 

... 

12 
12 

28 
29 

! 
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Subsidiary  Table  G. 

Density  of  the  Gujarat  Districts  and  that  of  the  Districts  of  the  Baroda  State 
as  compared  loith  that  of  the  preceding  Census. 


a 


District. 


Density  as 

asceitained  in 

1901. 


Density 

at  the  last 

Censns. 


Loss  or  gain 

in  density 

in  the  decade. 


Kaira 


Surat        ...         ... 


3     Baroda   ... 


Kadi 


8 


9 


Ahmedabad 


Broach 


»••  ••• 


•«•  •••  ••• 


Panch  Mahals      


Navsari  .••        


Amreli    ...       •••      •• 


•       ...       •• 


448-32 


385-19 


341-32 


276-86 


208-2 


199-16 


163-03 


153-91 


139-30 


541-69 


391-09 


427-7 


364-42 


233-4 


233-42 


194-31 


163-64 


—93-37 


-5-9 


—86-38 


-87-56- 


-25-2 


—34-26, 


—31-28. 


-9-73 


144-72  —5-43 
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Subsidiary  Table  H. 

of  the  Districts  of  the  Baroda  State  compared  loith  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Native  States. 


Serial 
No., 


States  or  Agencies  and  Districts. 


1901 


1891 


Loss  or  gai  n  in 

density  in  the 

decade. 


Baroda  State... 


Average  of  Native  States 


10 


11 


Baroda 


Kadi 


Cambay     .. 


Navsari 


Surat  Agency 


Bewa  Kantha 


Amreli  ... 


Kathiawar 


Outch 


Palanpur 


•••  ••• 


Mahikantha 


•••  ■•• 


•  •  ••• 


3411 


86-29 


341-32 


276-86 


214-63 


153-91 


153-19 


96-18 


293 


109 


427-7 


364-42 


256-34 


163-64 


172-4 


147-29 


139-30  144-72 


113-20 


74-98 


60-15 


39-94 


133-9 


85-91 


83-03 


62-53 


-51-99 


-22-71 


-85-75 


—87-56 


—42-29 


—9-73 


—18-85 


—51-11 


-5-42 


-19-89 


—10-93 


-.22-88 


—22-59 
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Subsidiary  Table  M. 

Average  Town  and  Village  Population  of  the  RASTI  ancZEANI  Talukasof  Navsari.- 


AvEEAGK  Population. 

Talukas. 

Per  Towu. 

Per  Village. 

1001. 

189:. 

Variatiou 
percentage. 

ISOl. 

1891. 

Variation 
percentage. 

Easti — 

Navsari     ... 

21,451 

16,276 

+31-79 

640-4 

600-76 

+6-59 

Gandevi    ... 

5,310 

6,917 

—23-23 

725- 

677-82 

+6-96 

Palsana 

... 

... 

... 

486-27 

407-45 

+  19-34 

Kamrej     ... 

4,407 

4,819 

—8-54 

494-29 

464-6 

+6-39^ 

Kani — 

Songadh   ... 

2,533 

1,959 

+29-30 

168-97 

144-08 

+  17-27 

Vajpm-      

•V 

... 

... 

68-33 

82-50 

+  17-17 

Vyara        

6,117 

5,171 

+18-29 

249-15 

312'98 

—  20-39 

Vakal        

... 

... 

•  •• 

233- 

248-04 

—6-06 

Mixed — 

Mahava     ... 

... 

... 

... 

488-69 

506-90 

—3-59 

Velachha  ...         

... 

■•■ 

... 

389-08 

364-15. 

+6-84 

Subsidiary  Table  N. 

Statement  showing  the  Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperature  of  the 

Divisions  of  the  Baroda  State. 


'ifferent 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Monsoon. 

Divisions. 

a 

a 

g 
'3 

a 
a 

a 

"a 

i 

a 

g 

'a 

Amreli  Division   ..          

88 

60 

98 

84 

88 

77 

Kadi           „ 

92 

51 

100 

72 

90 

80 

Kavsari       „         

90 

60 

104 

74 

94 

74 

Baroda       „         

92 

59 

105 

80 

86 

78 
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Subsidiary  Table  O. 

Statement  Showing  the  densitij  of  each  Toum  excluding  the  City. 


Serial 
number. 

Name  of  the  town. 

Population. 

Total  area  in 
acres. 

Density  per 
acre. 

Remarks. 

1 

Patan         

31,402 

490-5 

64-02 

-1 

Navsari 

21,451 

253-6 

^4-5 

:} 

Ami-eli      

17,997 

193-9 

92-7 

J, 

Visnagar  ... 

17,268 

173-4 

99-6 

5 

Petlad      

15,282 

178-7 

85-5 

% 

Sidhpur     ... 

14,743 

130-2 

113-2 

7 

Dabhoi 

14,034 

197-9 

70-9 

8 

Vadnagar... 

13,716 

141-9 

96-6 

'J 

Kadi         

13,070 

212-9 

61-4 

.       10 

Sojitra      

10,578 

95-2 

111-1 

11 

Unzi 

9,800 

104-07 

94-2 

12 

Mehsana 

9,393 

122-4 

76-7 

13 

Vaso  (including  Para) 

8,765 

79-7 

109-9 

14 

Vijdpur 

8,510 

96-7 

88- 

15 

YMxi.       

8,289 

109-5 

75-7 

16 

CMnasma... 

8,183 

70-2 

116-5 

17 

Kheralu    ... 

7,6]  7 

90-5 

84-1 

18 

Dwflrka    ... 

7,535 

304- 

24-7 

19 

Kodin^r    ... 

6,664 

59-9 

111-2 

20 

Mdol        

6,641 

83-3 

79-7 

21 

Ndr           

6,525 

63-2 

103-2 

22 

Kalol        

6,465 

76-4 

S4-6 

23 

Vyfi,ra  (including  K^npura) 

6,117 

96-6 

63-3 

24 

Gandevi    ... 

5,927 

111-9 

52-8 

25 

Vilam 

5,337 

32-4 

164-7 

26 

Pihej         

5,282 

49-2 

107-3 

27 

Umta        

5,242 

.91-6 

57-2 

28 

Sinor 

.5,186 

89-7 

57-8 

29 

Dehgam 

4,884 

88-09 

55-4 

30 

Dharmaj   ... 

4,827 

47-9 

100-7 

^51 

Bhadran    ... 

4,761 

46-4 

102-6 

32 

Billimor^  ... 

4,693 

9-03 

519-7 

highest. 

33 

Savli         

4,687 

70-2 

66-7 

34 

BSlisna 

4,650 

.')2-2 

89-08 

35 

Beyt  Shankhoddhar 

4,615 

67-2 

68-6 

36 

Katlior 

4,407 

«l-4 

•54-1 

37 

MehMv  ^ 

4,383 

43-2 

101-4 

38 

Sankheda  ... 

4,296 

116-2 

37-8 

89 

Dh^ri        

4,262 

59-8 

71-2 

40 

Dhinoj      

4,127 

64-05 

33-2 

41 

Damnagar            

3,651 

46-8 

78-01 

42 

Cantonment 

3,162 

640- 

4-9 

43 

Bahadarpur          

2,862 

66-3 

43-1 

44 

Atarsumba 

2,710 

34-1 

79-4 

45 

Songadh    ... 

2,533 

190-1 

13-3 

46 

Tilakwrfda            

1,693 

47-4 

35-7 
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Distribution  of 
Population. 


No.  of 
Towns. 

Description  of  Towns. 

Population. 

Total  area  in 
acres. 

Density  per 
acre. 

Remarks. 

(«) 

18 

Towns  having  a  population 
below  5,000      

71,203 

1,770-37 

40-2 

18 

Between  5,000—10,000... 

127,478 

1,731-27 

73-6 

.  10 

Above  10,000       

169,541 

2,062-61 

82-1 

31 

Towns  having  a  Municipal 
Government 

292,217 

4,472-83 

65-3 

4 

Towns  having  Head-quar- 
ter stations        

16,329 

469-5 

34-7 

11 

Towns     showing     marked 
urban  tendency 

59,676 

621-92 

95-9 

Table  P. 

Density  per  acre  of  each  oj  the  wards  of  the  City. 


Name  of  the  ward. 

Population. 

Thickly 

populated 

area  in  acres. 

Density 
per  acre. 

Municipal 
area  in  acres. 

Density 
per  acre. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

Wadi  Ward 

Fatehpura  Ward     

Baopura         „ 

City  proper 

Babajipura  Ward 

16,814 
11,390 
27,762 
20,185 
24,477 

140-80 

198-40 

243-20 

160- 

320- 

119 

57 

114 

126 

76 

576-80 
441-60 

1,497-60 
186-40 

1,222-40 

29 

25 

18 

121 

20 

Total  City 

103,790 

1,062-40 

95 

3,904- 

25 
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CHAPTER     II. 


MOVEMENT    OF  POPULATION. 


1.     General  Considekations. 

1.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  dealt  with  the  physical  features  of  the  xhe  previoiis 
State,   the   principal  places   of  interest — archaeological   and  religious — and  the  ""**»*•'• 
.general  distribution  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  1901.     The  last 

portion  obviously  deals  in  detail  with  the  number  of  towns  and  villages,  the 
population  of  the  State  and  its  divisions  in  towns  and  rural  areas,  and  the 
-variation  from  1891,  under  each  head.  This  chapter  is  intended  for  the  discussion 
of  the  more  important  question  of  the  movement  of  that  population,  that  is,  its 
variation  from  what  it  was  a  decade  ago  in  the  whole  State  as  a  unit,  and  in  the 
several  subordinate  units,  and  for  comments  where  it  is  safely  possible  to  do  so 
on  the  changes  in  the  figures.  But,  as  I  had  observed  in  the  previous  report, 
•there  are  so  many  intricate  causes  working  to  bring  about  these  changes,  that  one 
cannot  boldly  fix  upon  any  definite  causes  or  reasons  for  them  without  having  at 
command  for  each  unit  a  mass  of  information  of  a  varied  nature.  By  pruning 
off  the  redundant  growths,  so  to  say,  due,  for  instance,  to  immigrants  or  to  visitors, 
to  marriage  parties  or  to  pilgrims,  and  by  making  allowance,  on  the  other  hand, 
-for  the  opposite  effects  of  famines  or  epidemics  and  emigrations,  the  Census 
reviewer  might  attempt  to  reach  the  abstract  percentage  of  a  growtii  or  decline  ; 
for,  no  decade  or  year  can  be  expected  to  elapse  without  the  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  normal  growth,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  any  of  the  dis- 
turbing causes  mentioned  above,  or  from  the  silent  but  unintermittent  working  of 
the  laws  of  the  physical  or  prudential  checks  to  population.  Hence,  the  figures 
obtained  for  the  growth  or  decline  of  a  population  anywhere  are  not  so  useful  for 
drawing  inferences  regarding  the  future  as  for  mere  purposes  of  comparison  inter 
se,  or  with  neighbouring  States. 

2.  This     variation    may  either    be  positive,   -.showing  an  increase,'. '.k)r  The    forces 
negative,  showing  a  decrease,  and  is  the  net  result  of  the  operation  of  forces  that  the  moTement 
tend  to  its  growth  and  those  that  retard  it.     Broadly  speaking,  the  forces  that  **   ^"^^  *   ""' 
cause  this  variation  are  the  natural  growth  in  ordinary   healthy  conditions  and 

the  influx  of  new  settlers  tending  in  the  positive  direction,  and  epidemics,  famine 
and  other  causes  prventing  such  healthy  growth  and  emigration  tending  in  the 
•other  direction.  The  effects  of  migration  and  of  any  defects  in  enumeration  are 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Briefly  stating,  there  are,  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
Commissioner's  address  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  London,  the  follow- 
ing five  "  factors  which  mainly  contribute  to  variation  in  population  "  : — (1) 
Natural  increase  or  decrease,  that  is,  the  difference  between  births  and  deaths;  (2) 
Famine  ;  (3)  Epidemic  diseases  ;  (4)  Migration  ;  (5)  Accuracy  of  enumeration. 
The  natural  growth  is  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  causes,  therefore, 
which  increase  the  births  and  diminish  the  deaths  lead  to  a  growth  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  wKile  a  decrease  of  population  is  the  result  of  opposite  causes.     The  number 
of  births  depends  upon  the  number  of  married  couples  of  a  reproductive  age,  and 
this   number  is   influenced  by  the   marriage   customs  and  the  ages  of  marrying 
couples,  prevailing  in  any  community. 
Multiplicity  3.     According  to  Malthus  there  are  two  checks  to  population,  positive  and 

of  Pi  ft|*f*l  ft  PTft  H 

preventive.  The  former  are  those  mostly  attributable  to  physical  causes,  environ- 
ments, and  the  habits  of  the  people  ;  the  latter  to  moral  restraints  and  vices.  In 
moral  restraints  we  may  include  the  prudential  checks,  which  are  not  operative 
to  such  an  extent  among  us  as  among  the  more  refined  and  advanced  nations. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  Baroda  State,  we  can  say  that  the  preventive  checks 
are  mostly  non-existent  ;  restraints  prohibiting  or  postponing  the  state  of  married 
life  from  considerations  of  non-ability  to  provide  for  a  family  can  hardly  be 
practised  by  a  people  who  are  impelled,  by  the  rules  of  society  and  the  stronger 
claims  of  religion,  to  enter  into  a  married  life,  as  early  as  possible.  A  man  of  any 
social  standing  considers  it  a  calamity  to  be  "  sonless,"  and  in  his  desperate 
efforts  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  this  world  and  the  terrors  of  the  next,  he 
repeatedly  rushes  into  matrimony  without  a  thought  of  present  disparity  of  ages^ 
or  provision  for  the  future.  For  a  man  no  curse  is  believed  to  be  so  calamitous 
to  him  as  the  curse  of  his  dying  "  nirvcmsha"  or  "  progeny-less,"  and  a  woman 
considers  the  reproach  of  being  called  a  vdmani,  or  "  childless,"  worse  than 
any  of  those  complicated  abuses,  which  are  beyond  the  translatiag  capabilities 
of  other  known  languages.  With  some  castes  of  the  Gujarati  Hindus,  particu- 
larly those  which  unfortunately  have  an  excess  or  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
females,  there  is  another  strong  incentive  to  "  rapid  marrying."  The  transition 
period  from  one  married  stage  to  another  for  the  males  is  the  briefest  possible  ; 
and  ere  the  ashes  are  cold  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  one  wife,  an  engagement  is 
entered  into  for  her  successor.  Among  the  higher  classes,  it  is  considered 
a  matter  of  abru  (respect)  to  be  able  to  command  wives  at  such  short  notice  ;  but 
with  a  large  majority  of  the  others  the  consideration  is  a  more  practical  one, — 
domestic  service. 

It  is   well  known  that  in  Gujarat  these   customs  and  ages  are   at  first 
sight  such  as  to  tend  greatly  to  the  growth  of  population.     Early  and  indiscri- 
minate marriages  are  entered  into  by  the  Gujaratis,  as  will  be  seen  in  detail  in 
the  discussion  of  their  civil  condition.     They  are  not  at  all  swayed  by  considera- 
tions of  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  ;  but  whatever  be  their  station  in  life  and 
whatever  be  their  means  of  livelihood,  they  must  marry  as  a  rule.     It  has  been 
said  that  this  desire  originates  from  the  religious  belief  of  having  a  son  to  perform 
the  obsequies.     Perhaps,  also,  they  do  not  generally  wish  to  see  their  belongings 
pass  to  strange  hands  after  their  death,  and  this  utilitarian  desire  of  theirs  is  an- 
other stimulus  to  marriage.     In  addition  to  this,  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
Hindus  consider  it  humiliating  to  themselves  if  their  daughters  and  sons  are  not 
suitably  married  before  a  certain  age.    All  these  considerations  combined  tend  to 
almost  universal  marriage,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  females,  and  certainly  to  a  much 
larger  extent  in  the  case  of  males  also,  than  in  other  civilised  countries. 

What  happens  with  the  Hindus  is  alao  partially  the  case  with  a  majority  of 
Musalmans  and  other  classes.  The  Musalmans  are  in  many  cases  converts  from 
Hinduism,  who,  in  spite  of  their  change  of  creed,  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  th» 
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customs  and  manners  which  prevailed  in  their  old  faith.  The  purer  tribes  of 
Musalmans  also  have  not,  it  is  beUeved,  escaped  infection  from  their  new  ad- 
herents. They  deem  it  a  matter  of  honour  to  imitate  their  more  intellectual  and 
influential  Hindu  neighbours. 

Even  the  Andryds,  or  the  forest  tribes  of  this  State,  as  well  as  the  semi- 
Andryds,  or  tribes  who,  though  originally  Andryds,  have  risen  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  by  intercourse  with  their  Hindu  neighbours,  have  imbibed  these 
Hindu  marriage  customs.  Polygamy,  too,  prevails  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in 
almost  all  the  communities  forming  the  heterogeneous  population  of  Gujarat. 

It  follows  from  these  observations  that  the  number  of  marriages  being 
great,  the  number  of  births  must  also  be  great.  Another  consideration,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  feeling  of  security  for  life  and  property  enjoyed 
for  some  generations  of  peace  and  plenty  and  a  fixed  land  settlement  under  a  pro- 
gressive Government.  This  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  supplies  the 
means  to  enter  largely  into  the  married  state.  The  extermination  of  or  mitigation 
in  the  virulency  of  many  epidemics  and  diseases,  by  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  cities  and  villages  and  by  affording  the  blessings  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  far  and  wide,  tends  also  to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  affording  a 
great  check  to  the  ravages  once  made  on  it. 

4.     But  the  multiplicity   of  marriages  and  the   beneficial  measures  for  MnltipUoity  of 

nrolonffiner  health  and   life   fail    to  produce  that  great  increase  which  can  be  indirect  oheok 
-,      ^         s-     ^^  A  -n    1-  r    .x.  j.1,  to  population. 

expected    theoretically.     As   will  be   seen  further  on,   the   marriages  are   so 

ill-matched  among  the  Gujarati  Hindus  that  there  is  a  double  check  on  the 
increase  of  births,  the  absence  of  procreative  powers  in  the  males  and  the  conse- 
quent barrenness  of  the  females.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  whether  the  multi- 
plicity of  marriages  with  this  drawback  can  hold  its  own  in  regard  to  births 
with  less  marrying  populations.  Enough  is  said  to  show  that  if  the  mass  of  the 
people  here  err  on  any  side,  it  is  on  that  of  breaking  through  all  the  checks  to 
population  over  which  they  may  exercise  a  control  if  they  choose.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  they  help  materially  in  adding  to  the  victims  of  epidemics,  insani- 
tation  and  scarcity,  by  weak  and  underfed  constitutions,  by  insanitary  habits, 
and  by  poverty  arising  from  imprudent  or  indiscriminate  marriages,  also  by 
shattering  the  constitutions  of  women  in  forcing  on  them  an  early  maternity  and 
by  procreating  a  very  feeble  progeny. 

The  second  factor  of  increase  also,  the  check  against  ravages  by  diseases,  Fi^rne  and 
lies  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  monsters,  plague  and  famine.  Both  these  terrible 
visitants  have  comhined  to  create  a  havoc  in  these  provinces  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Census  decade.  No  medical  skill  has  yet  found  the  weapons 
with  which  to  tight  against  plague,  and  no  emptying  of  the  coffers  of 
the  State  on  the  most  approved  schemes  of  relief-works  and  poor-houses 
can  prevent  thousands  from  succumbing  under  famine;  though,  no  doubt, 
the  generosity  and  benevolence  of  the  State,  flowing  from  humanitarian 
motives,  or,  if  it  be  so  alleged,  from  those  of  self-interest  or  both,  have  done  much 
to  save  many  victims,  who  would  otherwise  have  tamely  breathed  their  last  before 
the  altars  of  that  grim  idol.  Added  to  these  are  the  preventive  deaths  due  to 
small-pox ;  for,  the  ignorant  people  in  some  places  still  fight  shy  of  the  vaccina- 
tion oflBcers  ;  and  small  wonder  for  it   when  we  read  of  opposition  in  some 
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quarters  even  in  England.    Cholera  has,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  been 

almost  exterminated  from  the  city  by  the  introduction  of  copious  pure  water,  and 

greatly  checked  in  the  towns  and,  villages  by  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures. 

In  ordinary  years,  we  do  not  hear  of  those  ravages  which  once  sent  a  shiver  in 

villages  after  villages  ;  yet  in  the  last  two  years  cholera  has,  as  is  usually  the  case, 

followed  in  the  wake  of  famine.     In  spite  of  all  precautions,  it  broke  out  in  some 

famine  relief-camps  both  in  this  State  and  in  the  neighbouring   British   camps, 

more   virulently   in  the  latter,   and   the   terrified   fugitives  rapidly  spread  the 

contagion  wherever  they  fled.     A  fatal  type  of  fever,  due  to  famine,  prevailed 

extensively  throughout  our  Divisions,  excepting  only  the  Ram  Mahals  of  Navsari, 

Thus  it  was  not  only  from  starvation  and  low  diet  that  thousands  died  in  the  last 

two  years,  but  the  greater  contribution  to  the  roll  of  death  was  made  by  cholera 

and  fever  of  a  deadly  character. 

The  Famine  of  5.     Fertile  and  flourishing  Guiarat  has  been  proverbial  for  its  luxuriant 

the  sncceeding  crops  and  thriving  people.     It  had  never  known  famine  before  in  living  memory  ; 

but  at  the  first  touch  of  the  wand  the  people  crumbled  to  dust  as  by  magic.     It 

suddenly  and  frightfully  became  apparent  that  they  had  no   stamina  in   them. 

The  agricultural  classes  were  found  to  be  so  devoid  of  means  that  they  could  not 

subsist  for  a  few  weeks  on  their  stores  or  savings,  much  less  for  the  whole  year, 

and  not  at  all  for  two  or  three  successive  years.     The  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 

country  was  heart-rending  :  the  withdrawal  of  the  usual  rainfall  for  a  single  season 

revealed  an   altered   state   of  country  which  needed  only  to  be  witnessed  to  be 

reahsed.     The  land  of  Gujarat,  so  green  and  fertile,  so  wooded  and  parklike, 

suddenly  turned  to  a  dry  desert.     The  trees,  denuded  of  all  their  leaves  for  the 

food  of  cattle,  and  of  their  thinner  branches  by  the  famishing  people  for  what 

poor  pittance  they  could  procure  by  selling  them,  stood  like  grim  sentinels  over 

the  barren  fields,  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  rendered  sapless  by  those  very 

hands  that  had  nurtured  them.     The  sleek  well-fed  bullocks,  usually  indicating 

great  prosperity,  laid  their  bones  on  the  ground  which  they  had  tilled  year  by  year, 

as  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen  on  the  wide  waste.     But  the  most  appalling 

spectacle  was  that  of  the  agriculturist  himself  and  his  family,  who,  though  living 

in  such  a  fertile  and  flourishng  country,  had  saved  nothing  for  a  rainy  (rainless) 

day,  and  could  command  no  credit  with  those  who  had  crushed  him  under  the 

load  of  debt.     The  agriculturist  had  no  store  or  money  at  home,  and  the  creditor 

would  not  advance  more.     Having  lived  an  agriculturist  all  his  life,  he  had  neither 

the  tact  nor  the  capacity  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  other  work.    He  could  only  look 

up  to  the  State  to  save  him  and  his  family  from  death.     But  when  more  than  half 

of  the  subjects  of  the  State  are  agriculturists,  no  amount  of  money  that  the  State 

could  command  could  supply  the  wants  of  so  many.     However,  be  it  recorded  to 

the  lasting  fame  of  its  Ruler,  over  a  year's  full  revenue  was  cheerfully  given  for 

the  relief  of  the   distressed,  without   stinting  in    any  way  the  ordinary  current 

heavy  expenditure  of  the  two  famine  years. 

2fcct  of\he"*  ^'    "^^^  ^®^''  ^^^^  ^it'iessed  the  most  terrible  famine  within  the  memory 

sreat  famine,  of  men  living  in  Gujarat.  In  the  month  of  June  of  1899,  the  usual  first  showers 
of  rain  fell  all  over  the  four  divisions  of  His  Highness's  territories,  and  agri- 
culture was  then  taken  in  hand,  as  usual.  But  the  month  of  July  having  gone 
completely  dry,  men's  minds  became  restless  and  anxious.    The  stems  of  grass 
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that  had  just  made  head  out  of  the  ground  soon  died  away  for  want  of  more 
moisture,  and   everywhere,  except  in  the  Navsari  Division,  the  crops  withered 
hopelessly ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  observed  on  the  vast  barren  tracts,  and 
in  consequence  the  cattle  began  to  suffer  and  the  corn  rose  in  price.     The  month 
of  August  also  went   by   as   dry  and  hopeless   as  its  predecessor,   the   strain 
increased,  and  the  Revenue  Department  began  to  look  about  as  to  what  measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  if  the  worst  forebodings  should  come  to  pass.     In  Septem- 
ber there  was  not  rain  enough  for  purposes  of  cultivation  ;  the  cattle  began  to  die 
and  the  crops  suffered  in  the  Navsari  Division  also.     All  hopes  of  the  year  taking 
a  favourable  turn  disappeared  in  October  ,  numbers  of  cattle  died  in  that  month 
and  the  prices  rose  very  high.     During  the  last  2  years,  nature  frowned  on   this 
favoured  land  so  cruelly  that  not  a  green  blade  could  be  seen  anywhere  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  except  where  a  few  oases  of  green  grass  may  be  observed 
in  patches,   under  well-irrigation,  reminding  one   sadly  of  what  the  land  was 
capable  of  producing,  if  the  kindly  rains  had  not  held  back.     The    poor   yet   con- 
tent agriculturist  in  many  cases,  mistrastless  of  such  an  unexpected  and  sudden 
playing-false  of  the  god  of  rains,  hoping  against  hope,  till  too  late,  gradually 
brought  himself  and  his  household  to  such  a  point  of  physical  weakness  that  a 
good  supply  of  food  would  lead  to  death,  through  indigestion,  and   want  of  it  to 
the  same  end,  through  starvation.     This  was  the  condition  of  fully  half  the  culti- 
vators. 

7.     The  stress  was  felt  equally  by  people  of  all  classes — the  agricultu- 
rists, the  labourers,  the  artisans,  and  those  living  on  charity.     Attempt  is  already  j'  **«  ****>*' 
made  to  show  how  helpless  the  condition  of   the    agriculturists  had  become  ;  **®"8- 
no  doubt,  there  were  a  good  many  affluent  ones  among  them  ;  and  they  escaped. 
Many  more  did  all  they  could  bravely.     They  sold  whatever  was  superfluous, 
borrowed  means  or  money  on  credit  or  mortgage,  and  worked  as  far  as  they 
could  at  the  wells  to  raise  fodder  and  crops.     Still,  some  were  left  resourcelesa 
and  smitten  down.     The  labourer  found  himself  without  employment,  the  cultiva- 
tor who  could  barely  maintain  himself  could  not  certainly  entertain  the  usual 
number   of  labourers.     The  artisan  could  not   find   purchasers  for  his  wares  ; 
though  some,  like  brass-pots  workers,  had  a  good  time  of  it  in  buying  in  the 
articles  brought  by  the  people  for  sale.     But  very  few  profited  in  this  way  ;  the 
cessation  of  trade  working  ten  times  more  prejudicially.     The  seekers  of  charity, 
no  doubt,  found  the  fountains  dry.     A  good  number  of  all  these  classes  of   people 
found  their  way  to  the  relief-works.     Except  in  the  case  of  money-lenders,  grain- 
dealers  and  dealers  in  hides,  the  condition  of  all  others  had  greatly  deteriorated. 
Ofthepersonsof  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  and  tribes,  those  who  survived  were 
reduced  to  utter  misery  and  pauperism  :  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  including 
most  of  the  agricultural  classes,  Banias,  Brahmans,  weavers  and  artisans,  and   all 
labourers  were  reduced  to   extreme   poverty  and  were  debilitated   physically. 
If  field-labourers  were  at  aU  required  for  digging  or  fencing,  they  got  hardly  a 
fourth  of  the  usual  wages,  or  bad  sometimes  to  work  merely  for  a  little  food  at  the 
day's  end.     The  wages  of  all  classes  of  artisans  had  gone  down  one-half.     There 
was  great  fall  in  the  import  of  ghee,  sugar,  g81,  oil,  and  cloth,  (the  usual  articles  of 
consumption  and  use),  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  demand  ;  grain  only  having  naturally 
increased  in  import.     The  export  of  hides  and  bones  flourished  to  a  heart-rending 
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extent  ;  but   all   other  exports,  like   thoBe  of  manufactured   articles  or  woven  and 
printed   stuffs,  had  decreased,  from  inability  to  purchase  raw  materials. 
A    check   on  8.     In  the  matter  of  migrations,  the  home-keeping  agriculturists  and  artisans 

and  settled  labourers,  with  their  mborn  ineradicable  aversion  to  migration,  pre- 
ferred to  have  work  or  to  die,  at  their  doors,  surrounded  by  their  helpless  re- 
latives and  friends,  to  going  out  to  any  distance  to  earn  a  living.  Even  if  the 
stress  of  the  calamity  had  the  power  to  breathe  within  some  of  them  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  the  black  and  gloomy  accounts  of  the  '  Kdl '  (famine)  that  shrouded 
the  whole  province  (their  ultima  Th.de  extending  no  further  than  its  limits),  im- 
peded their  steps  from  taking  themselves  and  their  burdens  anywhere  else.  But 
there  was  a  small  exchange  of  persons  between  adjoining  tracts  of  land  ;  a  rush 
being  made,  though  only  by  the  labouring  classes,  to  places  where  new  relief- 
works  were  opened  or  a  chance  of  obtaining  bread  gleamed  in  the  enveloping 
obscurity.  Such  was  the  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  affected 
by  a  single  year  of  complete  famine  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  idle  conjecture  to  guess  how 
long  it  will  take  them  to  recuperate  and  to  be  restored  to  the  original  status  ;  so 
much  depends  upon  good  and  bad  years  of  rainfall. 
Diagram.  ^  (a).     I  have  given  a  diagram,  No.  Ill,  showing  the  average  rainfall  during 

the  decade  and  the  effects  of  the  same  on  the  prices  of  grain  ;  some  of  which  form 
the  staple-food  of  the  mass  of  the  indigent  classes.  The  horizontal  lines  indicate 
the  averages  of  the  rainfalls  and  prices  for  the  decade  as  a  whole,  and  the  lines  of 
the  same  colours  running  crosswise  indicate  the  fluctuations  during  each  year  of 
the  decade.  The  blue  colour  represents  rainfall  which  prognosticates  what  will 
follow  in  the  near  future  and  on  which  depends  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the 
masses  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  red,  green,  yellow  and  black  colours  re- 
present the  prices  of  wheat,  rice,  jowar  and  bajri,  respectively  ;  the  last  three  of 
which  form  the  staple-food  of  the  people  in  general.  The  figures  marked  on  the 
right  denote  the  inches  of  rain  in  any  one  year  and  those  on  the  left  the  numbers 
of  seers  of  the  various  grains  per  rupee.  In  all  the  Divisions  the  lines  for  the  va- 
rious grains  will  be  found  to  vary  directly  with  those  of  the  rain.  The  exact  fi- 
Sub.  £.  L.  gures  for  both,  for  all  the  years  of  the  decade,  will  be  found  from  Tables  K  and  L. 

state  relief  9.     From  what  has  been   said  above,  one   must  necessarily  be   ready  for  a 

of -tiie  people,     very  great  reduction  in  population,  and   certainly  a  much  heavier  reduction   would 
have  taken  place,  but  for  the  flow  of  charity  from  Government,  and  from  the  people 
in  some  cases.     The  State  expended  nearly  a  Crore  of  Rupees  for  the   relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  in  various  ways.     The  effect   of  the  affording  of  relief  to  such   a 
large  extent  has  been  that  the  people  have  now  learnt  that  the  State  is  not  repre- 
sented only   by  the  Tax-CoUector  and   the  Village  School-master,  but   by   those 
whose  hearts  go  in  sympathy  with  them  in  times   of  calamity,  or,   in  other  words, 
that  the  Sirkar  is  their  real  Ma-lap  and  not   simply    an  idle  pageant.     But,  not- 
withstanding this  great  flow  of   charity,  so  many  as    68,674  deaths  have  occurred 
which  can  be   attributed  to  famine.     "  The  hope  that  any  human   endeavours," 
write  the  Famine  Commissioners  in  their   Report,  "  will   altogether  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  mortality  during  a   severe  famine  is  untenable.     It  is  impossible  for  the 
State  entirely  to  counteract  the  effect  of  high   prices,  the   cessation  of  wages,  the 
disturbance  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  the  general   results   of  shortened  food- 
supply  to  millions  of  people.    No  imaginable  system   of  relief  will   completely 
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meet  all  the  various  degrees  of  privation  and  suffering  which  a  famine  produces 
and  which  are  all  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  and  life,  though 
many  are  too  indefinite  and  obscure  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  machinery  of  official 
'Charity,  however  elaborate  and  well-contrived.  There  must  always  be  suffering 
and  want  which  will  escape  notice,  and,  however  extensive  be  the  measures 
•of  public  aid,  and  however  reasonable  be  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered,  there 
will  always  be  classes  who,  from  fixed  habits  or  social  institutions  of  various  sorts, 
or  from  their  personal  character  or  ignorance,  will  neither  help  themselves  nor  be 
helped,  and  who,  though  they  suffer  from  extreme  want,  will  linger  on  without 
applying  for  or  accepting  relief  till  it  is  too  late  to  save  their  lives."  What  was 
true  for  all  India  was  specially  true  for  the  Baroda  State  people  in  the  famine 
years. 

10.  As  I  have  observed  before,  if  the  Census   year  had   preceded  the  Decrease  of 

.      .  population. 

famine,   or   if  the  famine  had  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  a  diflPerent 

tale  might  have  been  told.  But  as  events  have  actually  happened,  this  Census 
will  present  nothing  but  an  abnormal  decrease  in  numbers  in  all  Census  statistics. 
It  need  not  be  repeated  that  in  the  first  eight  normal  years,  there  probably  occur- 
red the  expected  normal  increase  of  10  per  cent,  as  there  were  no  known  forces  to 
check  it  during  that  time.  But  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  remaining  two 
years  wiped  off  the  increase  and  left  a  large  deficit,  as  already  given,  over  the 
total  numbers  of  the  year  1891.  The  comparisons  are  therefore  vitiated  naturally, 
and  the  effects  of  the  losses  this  year  will  be  traced  in  the  next  enumeration  also. 
Not  only  has  the  State  lost  its  normal  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.,  but  has  lost 
19  per  cent,  of  the  actual  numbers  of  the  preceding  Census.  Not  only  have  people 
■died  by  thousands  from  the  epidemics  and  fevers  of  the  last  2  years,  but  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  births  among  those  living  was  retarded,  owing  to  the  stringent  condi- 
tions of  distress,  poverty,  and  home-breaking. 

11.  The  immigrations  naturally  went  down  in  numbers,  and  there  is  a  Migrations. 
defect  of  138,991  from  this  cause  alone.     As  regards  leaving  their  homes  for  long  g„^  j^_g 
distances,  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Gujaratis  are  a  home-loving  and 
home-keeping  folk  like   many    other  Indians.     They   rarely   migrate   to   other 

places,  and  then  too  temporarily.  It  is  true  that  the  facilities  of  communication, 
spread  of  knowledge,  and  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  have  given  an  impetus 
-to  the  people  of  this  State  to  go  outside  of  it  iu  search  of  better  means  of  living  ; 
but  that  is  only  for  a  time.  The  immigrants  are  chiefly  those  who  come  to  this 
State  in  search  of  service  in  its  various  Departments,  including  the  Military. 
There  is  also  an  internal  exchange  by  marriage,  between  persons  of  the  same 
caste  livino-  in  the  Baroda  State  and  in  the  neighbouring  British  territories. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  hundreds  of  villages  are  intertwined  as  regards 
jurisdiction  ;  but  in  giving  and  taking  in  marriages  the  difference  of  juris- 
diction is  naturally  never  thought  of ;  that  difference  is  felt  only  when  people 
have  to  deal  officially  with  their  ruling  Government,  while  in  the  ordinary 
social  transactions  of  life,  the  people  of  a  caste  do  not  hold  a  freer  intercourse  with 
their  brethern  under  the  same  jurisdiction  than  when  it  is  different.  There  is  thus 
a  constant  little  wave  of  migration  in  and  out  of  the  State,  which  goes  to  swell 
-the  numbers  ;  though  it  would  have  been  non-existent  absolutely,  if  the  neigh- 
t)Ouring  villages  were  under  the  same  jurisdiction.     Our  largest  migrations  are 
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from  and  to  the  Gujarat  ZiUas,  and  arising  chiefly  from  marriages.     The  migra- 
tions appertaining  to  trade  and  commerce  or  travel  are  comparatively  very  few. 
Indaosment  to  12.     There  is  no  trade  or  industry  worth  mentioning  that  would  attract 

anA  Immlerra-  the  foreigners  to  this  State  ;  nor  do  the  sedentary  habits  and  agricultural  occupa- 
tions of  the  population  of  this  State  allow  of  their  migrating  to  distant  places,, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  classes,  in  pursuit  of  trade  or  commerce.  It  is  possible 
that  many  previous  immigrants  must  have  migrated  back  from  this  State  under 
the  severe  pressure  of  famine,  and  so  their  record  is  lost.  But  the  large  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  our  emigrants  shows  that  many  must  have  died  in  their 
new  homes,  that  some  few  may  have  returned  from  the  adjoining  British  Districts,, 
where  also  the  distress  was  great,  and  that  their  actual  numbers  also  were  less  than 
the  usual  ones.  It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes. 
The  immigrants  from  such  distant  parts  as  the  Punjab,  Bengal  and  other  provin- 
ces and  their  feudatories,  who  figure  in  the  table,  mostly  serve  in  our  regiments. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  the  Darbar  dependents,  the  Sirdars,  also  attract 
some  mendicants,  devotees,  temple  servants  and  such  others  as  subsist  on  chari- 
ties. Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  temples  at  Dwarka  and  Beyt,  Sidhpur  and  Kar- 
nali  attract  temporarily  men  from  many  parts  of  India.  These  figures  could  be 
known,  if  required,  from  a  consideration  of  the  birth-places  and  occupations  ;  but 
the  question  is  not  of  such  independent  importance.  The  few  emigrants  from  the 
State  who  generally  do  go  out  in  search  of  a  competence  or  a  living,  belong  to 
special  classes  and  are  restricted  to  particular  localities.  The  Bhatias  and  Lava- 
nas  (Hindus)  and  the  Bhadelas  (Musalmans)  from  our  coast  towns  of  Kathia- 
war,  particularly  Beyt  and  Dwarka,  move  in  very  large  numbers  to  Bombay,. 
Madras,  and  even  to  countries  beyond  India  ;  the  Vohoras  of  Kathore  and  Sidh- 
pur do  the  same.  They  are  trading  classes,  and  from  old  times  have  been 
traders  beyond  the  seas.  The  Parsis  also  of  Navsari,  Gandevi  and  Billimora 
move  in  large  numbers  to  important  trading  and  commercial  centres,  and  con- 
tribute with  other  small  castes  to  the  numbers  that  migrate  largely  to  Bombay. 

2.     Variations  in  the  Population  op  the  State  and  its  Divisions. 

VariatioM  in  13.     Before  proceeding  to  comment   further    on   the   causes   which   have 

of  the  state        effected  this  decrease  in  the  population,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  these  vari- 
DiTisionfl.  ations  in  the  State  and  its  Divisions.    Imperial  Table  II  gives  fully  the  variations  in 

the  enumerated  population  since  the  Census  of  1872.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
in  all  the  Divi&ions,  and  the  total  population  has  decreased  by  462,704  souls  since 
the  last  Census,  244,349  males  and  218,855  females.  More  than  half  the 
decrease  numerically  falls  to  the  Kadi  Division — 263,998  (136,640  males  and 
127,358  females),  and  more  than  half  of  this  again  comes  to  the  share  of  the 
Baroda  Division— 160,322  (86,308  males  and  74,014  females).  Next  in  point  of 
decrease  comes  the  Navsari  Division  with  a  loss  of  19,002  (10,124  males  and 
8,878  females)  ;  the  Baroda  City  follows  with  a  decrease  of  12,630  (6,862  malea 
and  5,768  females)  ;  while  the  decrease  in  the  Amreli  Division  is  6,752  (4  415 
males  and  2,337  females). 

This  decrease  is  nearly  double  of  the  increase  of  1891  over  the  population 
of  1881.  The  present  population  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Censuses  of 
1881  and  1872,  falls  short  of  the  former  by  229,466  souls  and  of  the  latter  bjr 
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44,906  souls  ;  ie.,  the  distress  has  brought  the  number  to  even  less  than  what  it 
was  three  decades  back.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  Divisions  of  Amreli 
and  Navsari  do  not  fall  far  behind  1891,  but  Kadi  and  Baroda  are  pushed  farther 
than  the  not  very  regular  Census  of  1872.  The  decrease  in  these  two  Divisions 
presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  increase  of  1891  over  the  population  of 
1881. 

14.  Absolute  figures  cannot  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  decrease  of  Total  decrease 
-population  ;   they  must  be  reduced  to  proportions  in  order  to  convey   that  notion  ™  Percentage. 
:and  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  variations  in  different  places.     From  the  percent- 
ages  o£   variation   from   1891   to  1901,  it  will  also  appear  that  there  has  been  a  Sub.  x-2. 
■decrease  all  round,  and  that  the  population  of  the  State  has  decreased  by  19-15 

-per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  where  there  were  10,000  human  beings  in  1891, 
there  were  8,085  in  1901.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  decrease 
has  been  greatest  for  the  Kadi  Division,  where  it  is  nearly  25  per  cent.,  i  e., 
above  the  average,  and  least  for  the  Amreli  Division,  only  3*74  per  cent.  Baroda 
follows  suit  after  Kadi  with  22-88.  Navsari  has  a  higher  decrease  than  Amreli 
by  2  per  cent.,  «'.e.,  5-94.  The  City  shows  a  decrease  nearly  double  of  that  shown 
by  Navsari — 10-84.  Excluding  the  City,  the  Natural  Division,  Baroda,  shows  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  decrease  than  the  average  for  the  State,  i.e.,  19-57 
per  cent. 

15.  Map  No.  in,  prefixed  to  this  Chapter,  is  a  graphical  representation  of  The  map. 
the  percentages  given  in  the  previous  paragraph.     The  graphic   scale  prescribed 

by  the  Census  CommisBioner  for  India  for  the  Census  maps  has  been  made  use  of. 
The  percentages  in  all  the  Divisions  have  to  be  shown  by  the  combination 
of    a   colour-wash     and  lines,  a  red  wash  being   used    to    represent    increase  ^^ 

and    a    blue   wash    for    decrease ;    the    horizontal   lines   denoting   percentage  f^ 

below  10,  vertical  lines  between  10  and  20,  and  cross  lines  running  from 
right  hand  corner  to  the  left  denoting  the  percentage  between  20  and  30.  On 
a  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  found  that  the  red  wash  is  not  to  be 
'seen  anywhere,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  Amreli  and  the  Navsari  Divisions 
is  under  10  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the  Baroda  and  Kadi  Divisions  is  between  20 
and  30  per  cent,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the  lines  of  the  first  and  the  third 
scale  respectively. 

16.     I  will  now  examine  these  percentages  of  decrease  with  reference  to  Percentages 
the  percentages  of  increase  during  the  period  1881   to  1891  and  the  percentages  Contrasted" 
■of  1872  to  1881.     There  was  an  increase  all  round  in   1891,  and  an  increase  in  Jhe  past  three 
the  three  Divisions,    namely',    Kadi,   Baroda   and  Navsari,  but  a  decrease  in  the  Censuses. 
Amreli  Division  and  the  Baroda  City  in  1881  ;  whereas  in  1901,  we  have  a  de- 
<!rease   all   round,  which   is  nearly  double  of  the  increase  at  the  last  Census  and 
more  than  double  of  the  increase  of  1881  over  1872.     So  also  the  decrease  in  the  ^°^'  ^~^'  *' 
Natural  Division,  Baroda,  is  nearly  double  of  the  increase  at  the  last  two  Censuses, 
«nd  that  in  Kadi  is  more  than  double  of  the  increase  in  1891,  and  1^  times  that  of 
1881  ;  but  in  the  Baroda  Division,  where  the  increase  in  1891  was  the  least,  the 
decrease  now  is  3^  times  the  increase  of  1891  and  6  times  that  of  1881.    The 
decrease  in  the  Navsari  Division  is  one-half  of  the  increase  of  1891  and  over 
one-third  of  that  of  1881 ;  and  that  in  Amreli,  where  the  increase  was  the  greatest 
in  1891,  the  decrease  now  is  the  least,  or  nearly  one-eighth  the  increase  of  1891, 
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but  two-fifths  of  the  decrease  of  1881.  The  City  has  decreased  in  1901  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  as  it  had  increased  in  1891  ;  but  it  shows  a  greater  decrease 
than  that  of  1881,  by  25  per  cent. 

17.  Taking  into  account  the  net  variation  in  the  period  1872-1901,  we 
find  that  the  loss  for  the  whole  State  is  44,906  souls,  and  that  for  the  Natural 
Division,  Baroda,  it  is  32,422.  The  greatest  loss  is  shown  by  Baroda,  90,882,  and 
the  least  by  the  City,  12,484,  Kadi  shows  a  loss  of  15,581  souls.  The  other 
Divisions,  Navsari  and  Amreli,  show  a  gain  in  this  period  of  59,186  and  14,855 
souls,  respectively, 

18.  In  all  the  Divisions  the  decrease  is  not  only  greater  among  males 
than  among  the  females,  numerically,  but  it  is  also  so,  proportionately.  This 
can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  two  causes — (1)  more  female  births  iu  all  the  Divi- 
sions, as  will  be  seen  from  the  Chapter  on  Age,  and  (2)  larger  migration  of  males 
than  of  the  softer  sex,  owing  to  the  distress.  This  will  be  found  to  be  actually  the 
case  on  referring  to  the  Divisional  figures  of  the  subsidiary  Table  H,  appended 
to  this  chapter.  The  male  percentage  of  decrease  will  be  found  there  to  be 
higher  than  the  female  percentage  in  all  the  Divisions  and  the  City.  For  the 
whole  State  the  decrease  in  the  females  faUs  just  short  by  |  per  cent,  of  the- 
decrease  in  the  males.  The  ratios  borne  inter  se  by  the  percentages  of  male  and 
female  decrease  are  lowest  in  the  City  and  highest  in  the  Amreli  Division  ;  after 
the  City  come  Navsari,  Baroda  and  Kadi,  in  order  of  excess. 

3.     Decrease  of  Density. 

19.     We  have  now  to  observe  the  decrease  in  density.     The  area  of  the  State 
having  decreased  this  year  except  in  Amreli,  on  a  more  accurate  calculation,  fi"om 
what  it  was  last  year,  it  follows  that  the  figures  of  density  at  the  last  Census  must 
be  changed  according  to  the  area  of  1901  before  a  comparison  could  be  made  for 
densities.     The  areas  having  mostly  diminished,  I  have  increased  the  density 
figures  of  last  year  proportionately.     On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
57  persons  per  square  mile,  or  1*9  per  cent,  on  the  original  density.     The  greatest- 
decrease  is  of  88  in  the  Kadi  Division  and  the  least  5  in  the  Amreli  Division.     It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  densities  of  1901  with  those  of  1891,   1881,   and 
1872  and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  population- 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  density  in  all  Divisions.     It 
has  decreased  in  the  whole  State  by  57,  28,  and  5  individuals  per  square  mile  as 
compared  with  the  densities  of  1891,  1881  and  1872,  respectively.     The  loss  of 
density  has  always  been  high  in  the  Kadi  Division,  being  respectively  88   51 
and  6  individuals  per  square  mile,  as  compared  with  the  last  three  Censuses.     The 
loss  in  density  for  Baroda  has  also  been  great,  with  86,  61  and  49  souls  per  square 
mile  as  compared  with  the  last  three  Censuses  respectively,     Navsari  has  lost   10' 
individuals  per  square  mile  from  those  in  1891,  but  gained  6  and  30  persons 
over  1881  and  1872,  respectively.    The  loss  of  density  per  square  mile  in  Amreli 
is  5  souls  as  compared  with  that  of  1891,  which  is  the  least  in  comparison   with 
the  loss  in  the  other  Divisions  ;  while  there  is  a  gain  of  13   and   12   individuals 
per  square  mile  over  1881  and  1872,  respectively.    From  this  we  infer  that  where 
the  density  was  high  the   decrease  is   also   large,    and   where  it   was   low   the 
decrease  is   also   small.     The  rule  that  where  the  density  is  high  the  percentage- 
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of  increase  is  low  and  vice  versa  has  been  observed  in  tbis  decade  also,  tbdugb  tbe 
general  conditions  bave  been  abnormal.  Tbougb  tbere  bas  been  a  decrease  all 
round,  still  the  high  densities  of  Kadi  and  Baroda  in  1891  foreshadowed  a 
tendency  for  the  growth  to  decline.  According  to  Dr.  Farr  "the  mortality- 
increases  with  the  density  of  the  population,  but  not  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
densities."  But  the  density  and  mortality  figures  of  the  present  Census  do  not 
bring  about  fully  the  force  of  this  rule,  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances. 

4.  Vital  Statistics. 
20.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  first  and  fundamental  figures  of  increase  or  Registration 
decrease  of  population,  we  must  turn  to  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.     The  deathi***  *"* 
more  they  are  accurate,  the  nearer  would  they  approach  the  results  of  the  final 
enumerations,  allowance  being  made  for  the  migrations.     The  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment has  charge  of  the  registration  of  births  and    deaths  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  figures  registered  by  it  are  unreliable.     Attention  was  drawn  to  this  defect 
in  our  administration  in  the  last  Census  Report ;  but  no  effective  steps  have  been 
taken,  in  the  past  decade,  in  the  right  direction.     A  proper  registration  will  entail 
a  large  outlay ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  little  advantage  statistically  to  have  accurate 
registrations,  after  the  present  cycle  of  bad  years  has  passed  away.     The  figures 
afforded  by  the  Sanitary  Department,  for  the  decade,  excepting  the  first  year,  are 
329,347  births  and  686,234  deaths.     At  this  calculation  the  present  population 
would  amount  to  2,159,509  instead  of  the  correct  figure  of  1,962,692   arrived  at 
after  our  laborious  enumeration.     The  deficit  is  of  no  less  than  206,817.     The  net 
balance  between  immigration  and  emigration  is  a  loss  of  about  88,865.     Even 
taking  this  full  figure  without  any  deduction  for  deaths,  the  difference  comes  to 
over  117,962,  and  thus  the  inaccuracy  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Registration 
Department  is  very  tangible.     The  habits  of  the  people  work  against  the  accuracy 
of  the  registers  ;  they  are  averse  to  registering  both  births  and  deaths.     Only 
penal  regulations  can  force  a  measure  like  this  on  the  ignorant  people,  as  is  seen 
from  the  introduction  of  such  measures  in  the  case  of  the  capital  City,  whereby 
the  death  rate  of  18"5  per  mille  has  risen  to  48*2  or  2^  times. 

21.     The  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  as  obtaining  in  this  The  B:^steiii 
State  hitherto  and  its  uselessness  in  accurate  calculations  can  best  be  described  this  State- 
in  the  words  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.     The  Sanitary  Commissioner  in  his 
reply  No.  498,  dated  1 3th  January  1902,  writes  as  under : — 

"  Sub-para.  (1)  of  the  Note. — There  is  no  Act  in  the  State  requiring  persons 
to  report  births  and  deaths,  excepting  rules  for  the  Baroda  City  which  have  come 
into  force  only  since  June  1901.  Previous  to  this,  in  villages,  Mulchis  and  Patch 
(village  headmen),  and  in  Kasha  towns  the  Police,  registered  births  and  deaths,  and 
Talatis  sent  a  monthly  return  from  these  registers  to  the  Taluka  Vahwatdars  and 
Mahalharis,  who  tabulated  a  return  for  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  Taluka  or 
Peta-Mahal,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  within  20th  of  the  next 
month,  in  whose  office  births  and  deaths  for  all  the  State  are  compiled.  By  the 
new  rules  in  Kasba  towns,  where  Municipalities  have  been  established,  and  in  the 
Baroda  City,  the  registration  has  been  transferred  from  the  Police  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Department,  and  for  villages  Pdtels  and  Talatis  have  been  held  responsible 
for  keeping  registers  and  submitting  Returns,'  all  other  previous  arrangement  re- 
maining in  force. 
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"  In  the  Baroda  City,  notification  of  births  and  deaths  by  the  people  haB 
been  made  compulsory,  and  as  per  Section  15  of  the  new  rules  they  are  required 
to  report  them  within  15  days  of  the  occurrence,  failing  which  they  are  liable  to  a 
fine  up  to  Rs.  10  as  per  Section  19. 

"  In  cases  of  occurrences  among  travellers,  nomadic  persons  or  the  indi- 
gent poor  who  have  no  habitations,  Section  16  of  the  rules  provides  that  servants 
concerned  of  the  Sudharai  Department  (Municipalities),  and  the  Police,  whoever 
come  to  know  of  occurrences  among  such  persons,  should  report  them  to  the 
Sudharai  (Municipal)  Inspector. 

"  For  occurrences  in  Civil  and  Military  Hospitals  and  in  Military  Lines, 
the  officers  in  charge  of  these  are  held  responsible  for  reporting  the  occurrences 
as  per  Section  17  of  the  rules. 

"  Though  people  are  required  to  report  occurrences,  the  servants  of  the 
Sudharai  Department  are  not  the  less  held  responsible  for  obtaining  information 
and  reporting,  bringing'"to  light  the  defaulters,  if  any,  and  taking  due  steps  for 
prosecuting  them, 

"  It  will  thus  appear  that  there  are  sufficient  means  of  ascertaining  that  the 
law  has  been  broken  and  it  is  possible  to  institute  prosecutions.  As  the  rules  have 
come  into  force  lately,  there  are  no  instances,  or  rather  there  is  no  information 
here,  of  any  prosecutions  having  been  instituted.  To  make  people  realise  their 
obligation,  it  is  desirable  to  institute  prosecutions  occasionally,  but  not  frequently 
"  Suh-para.  (2)  of  the  Note. — In  villages  births  and  deaths  are  reported  by 
MuhMs  and  Patels  who  are  responsible  village  officials  and  respectable  persons  in 
the  village.  They  obtain  the  information  during  their  rounds,  either  from  the 
village  watchmen  or  from  personal  knowledge. 

'^  Sub-para.  (2)  clause  (a)  of  the  Note. — The  village  watchmen  are  by 
caste  mostly  Bhils,  Kolis,  Dheds,  &c.,  and  they  are  generally  simple,  hardworkino' 
persons. 

"  Sub-para.  (2)  clause  (h)  of  the  Note. — Few  of  them  can  read  and  write 
and  keep  any  record  whatsoever." 

"  Sub-para.  (2)  clause  (c)  of  the  Note. — The  watchmen  or  Chaulddars  are 
supposed  generally  to  report  occurrences  to  the  Mukhis  and  Patels  daily."     ' 

"  Sub-para.  (3)  of  the  iVo«e.— The  registers  kept  are  examined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Taluka  Vahivatdars,  Mahalkaris  and  higher  Revenue  and  Sanitary 
authorities,  while  on  tour.  No  test  for  their  primd  facie  correctness  appears  to 
have  been  applied.  The  reports  are  dealt  with  by  the  Taluka  Vahivatdars  and 
Mahalkaris}' 

"  Sub-para.  (4)  of  the  Note.—ThQ  effect  of  famine  on  the  statistics  is  found 
to  be,  that  while  in  some  parts  it  enhances,  in  others  it  impairs  their  accuracy 
By  reason  of  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  subject,  the  statistics  are  more 
accurate.  But  by  the  general  disorganisation  and  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
wander  about  and  die  in  unusual  places,  they  are  found  to  be  less  accurate  in 
some  places." 

"  Para.  2  of  the  Note.— The  number  of  still-birtiis  is  registered  by  village 
registers  among  births,  mentioning  the  sex;  and  with  a  remark  that  it  is  still-born. 
The  proportion  of  males  to  100  females  still-born  in  the  State  varied  from  115  to 
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143  during  the  last  nine  years.  The  total  number  of  still-born  in  a  year  is  usually 
not  more  than  a  thousand,  and  it  is  included  neither  among  the  total  number  of 
births  nor  of  deaths. 

"  With  reference  to  para.  2  of  your  letter,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths  has  been  made  compulsory  in  the  Baroda  City,  since  the  Ist  of 
June  1901.     Its  effect  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below  : — 

Month.  Batio  of  births  per  mille         Ratio  of  deaths  per  mille 

per  annum.  per  annum. 

February  1901  Vl  28-9 

March          „  1-4  25-1 

April           „  0-9  24-4 

May            „  1-6  20*0 

Figures  after  the  introduction  of  the  compulsory  notification. 

June         1901  9-6  23-4 

July            „  12-5  21-7 

August       „  ...         ...  18'9  46"8 

September  „  29-5  60*1 

"  Para.  3  of  the  Note. — Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  the  Baroda 
(3ity  in  1896-97,  registers  are  kept  up  at  the  burning  and  burial  grounds  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  towns  the  Police  were  register- 
ing births  and  deaths,  but  the  registration  was  very  defective  ;  it  has  been,  there- 
fore, transferred  from  the  Police  to  the  town  Municipalities  since  June  1901,  and 
the  result  until  now  appears  to  be  satisfactory." 

As  the  special  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  State,  it  will  not  help  in 
estimating  the  natural  growth  of  the  people.  However,  it  is  expected  that  pro- 
gressive as  our  State  is,  it  will  gradually  apply  the  same  provisions  to  all  villages, 
and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that  measure  authentic  vital  statistics  will  be  avail- 
able. 

22.  A   very  approximate   approach    to    the   present    number    can    be     Deficit  view- 
made,  however,  by  the   figures  supplied  by  the   Medical  Department   and   those  point^*ar  loat 
obtamed  from  the  Famine  Report   of  the  State  for  the  year  1899-1900.     The  ^J^  famiSe?** 
Medical  authorities  give  39,338  deaths  due  to  cholera,  6,318  due  to  small-pox,  sub.  a-4-7. 
416  447  due  to  fevers  and  6,547  to  plague.     These    make  a  total  of  463,650 

deaths.  In  the  Famine  Report,  an  estimate  of  68,674  deaths  is  given  as  due  to 
famine  causes  alone,  not  attributable  to  any  of  the  epidemics,  up  to  the  end  of 
July  1900.  Counting  at  the  same  rate  for  the  6  months  up  to  the  date  of  Census 
enumeration,  103,011  deaths  could  be  attributable  to  famine  ;  thus  making  a  total 
loss  of  571,661  deaths.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  there  was  the  expected 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  first  8  normal  years,  the  increase  would  be  193,231 
and  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  8  years  would  amount  to  2,608,627.  Deducting 
from  this  number  the  loss  by  diseases  and  famine  571,661,  mostly  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  net  loss  by  migrations  about  88,865,  there  would 
remain  a  population  of  1,948,101  which  closely  approaches  the  Census  enumera- 
tion figure. 

23.  Table  A,  however,  is  made  up  from  the  figures,  supplied  by  theMedi-  statistics  as 
cal  and  Sanitary  Departments,  of  total  births  and  deaths,  mentioning  in- the  latter  Si||£ll  Jnd^* 
case  those  due   to  epidemics.     The  deaths  due  purely  to  famine  are  supposed  to  |^^»*^^ents. 
be  lumped  with  all  other  deaths,  in  column  8.      The  greatest  havoc  will  be 
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eeen  to  have  been  made  by  fevers, — 416,447  souls  ;  they  account  for  two-thu'ds 
of  all  the  total  deaths.  Possibly,  many  of  these  fever  cases  are  due  to  fevers 
brought  on  by  famine  sufferings.  Cholera  with  its  39,338  victims  comes  next. 
The  total  deaths  registered  come  up  to  608,509,  and  births  to  329,347  ;  or,  the 
births  are  only  54'1  per  cent,  of  deaths.  This  is  a  striking  disproportion,  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  births  are  registered 
proportionately  less  than  deaths  ;  there  are  obviously  more  opportunities  of  a 
death  being  known  publicly  than  a  birth.  The  net  result  shows  an  increase  of 
Bub  A— 9.  deaths  over  births  to  the  extent  of  279,162.     Adding  to  this  figure  the  net  loss  by 

migrations  of  about  88,865,  the  total  decrease  would  amount  to  368,027,  and  the 
present  population  would  turn  out  to  be  2,047,369  ;  or,  an  excess  of  94,677  souls 
over  the  actual  reliable  enumeration.  This  large  difference  of  about  4  per  cent, 
can  be  attributed  safely  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  figures  supplied  from  the 
birth  and  death  registers.  Taking,  however,  the  figures  as  they  are,  they  may 
serve  for  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  loss  and  gain  in  the  different  Divisions 
pretty  accurately.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  loss  has  been  heavy  in  the  Kadi 
Division,  being  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  decrease  in  the  whole  State. 
Comparison    ■  24.     From  the  actual  population  of  1891,  the  population  estimated  accord- 

estimated  po-    ing  to  these  vital  statistics  has  fallen  by  279,162  ;  and  by  533,744  from  that 
s^^vi-^s-s         estimated  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  determined  at  the  last  census  ;  and  it 
has  already  been  said  that  these  losses  are  due  to  the  actual  victims  of  plague 
and  famine,  in  the  later  portion  of  the  decade,  and  the  defect  of  births. 

The  divergence  in  all  the  four  columns  of  this  Table  is  also  apparent  in  the 
Sab.  VI.— 2, 3, 6.      casc  of  the  Divisions  of  this  State,  but  not  in  the  same  direction  in  all.     In  Amreli, 
Navsari  and  the  City,  the  population  as  estimated  from  vital  statistics  is  found  to 
be  less  than  the  actual  population  returned  at  the  present  census,  whereas  that 
Sub.  D.— 9.  in  Kadi  and  Baroda  it  is  greater.     If  the  loss  by  immigration  in  each  of  the 

Divisions  is  also  taken  into  account,  this  divergence  between  the  two  figures  will 
be  still  greater  in  the  case  of  the  former  Divisions  and  smaller  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  Because  then  the  excess  in  Amreli,  Navsari  and  the  City  will  be 
20,613,  19,642,  and  30,925,  respectively,  and  the  deficiency  in  Kadi  and  Baroda 
will  be  82,472,  and  33,259,  respectively,  instead  of  the  figures  given  in  column  6 
of  Subsidiary  Table  VI. 

But  when  the  present  population  is  compared  with  that  of  1891  and  also 
with  what  is  estimated  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  predicted  in  1891,  it 
shows  a  decrease  in  all  the  Divisions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  according  to 
the  registers,  the  numbers  of  births  in  all  divisions  have  been  much  less  than 
those  of  deaths,  since  the  last  census. 
Comparison  of  25.     Our  Divisions  show  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  District- 

toorn'wlth""      born  population  over  1891.     This  percentage  of  increase  is  the  highest  in  Baroda 
18^*-  and  lowest  in  Navsari  ;  Amreli  and  Kadi  intervene  between  them  in  the  order 

mentioned.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  though  the  total  population  has  lessened 
in  each  Division,  and  also  the  births,  still  the  deficiency  of  immigration  being  pro- 
portionately greater  than  in  1891,  the  percentage  of  the  district-born  has  risen. 
Diagram       of  ^^'    '^^^  diagram,  No.  IV,  shows  the  progress  of  births  and  deaths  in  each 

vital  statistics,  year  of  the  last  decade.    It  shows  at  a  glance  that  births  have  never  exceeded  deaths 
during  the  whole  decade,  except  in  the  year  1896-97  where,  too,  the  excess  is  very 
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slight.  The  first  year  of  the  decade  accounts  for  40,000  deaths  in  excess  of  births 
and  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  forerunner  of  calamities  that  the  decade  was  to 
witness.  This  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  however,  has  gone  on  diminishing 
with  every  succeeding  year,  until  births  and  deaths  have  become  equal  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1896-97,  where  the  two  lines  meet,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  the  dotted  line  of  births-  has  slightly  gone  above  the  black  line  of  deaths 
before  taking  a  downward  course, just  as  life  before  ebbing  away  finally  flickers 
most  brightly  for  a  few  moments.  From  the  closing  days  of  that  year,  the  dotted 
line  has  taken  a  downward  course  and  the  black  line  an  upward  one,  until  in  the 
last  year  but  one,  those  two  lines  have  gone  so  far  apart  as  to  show  the  appalling 
difference  of  100,000.  In  the  last  year  also,  1900-1901,  the  difference  is  no  less 
than  of  over  9  squares,  i.e.  over  90,000.  The  striking  feature  of  this  year  is  the 
very  low  downward  point  of  births,  even  below  10,000, — less  than  a  fourth  of 
what  it  was  2  years  back.  Thus  the  diagram  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fall  in 
the  population  of  the  State  during  the  calamitous  conditions  through  which  it  has 
passed  in  the  last  intercensal  period.  The  total  of  the  losses  aggregates  to  more 
than  27  squares,  t'.e.  over  270,000  souls,  as  the  loss  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over 
births.  The  highest  point  attained  by  the  graphic  line  is  over  430,000  deaths  in 
1899-1900  and  the  lowest  below  10,000  births  in  the  succeeding  year.  It  will  be 
further  seen  that  if  the  last  2  years  were  exempted  from  calculation,  there  would 
have  been  a  gain  of  nearly  20  squares,  or  the  loss  would  have  been  less  by 
200,000  persons.  This  apparently  leads  to  an  inference  that  even  if  the  famine 
were  non-existent,  there  would  have  been  a  fall  in  the  population.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  diagram  is  based  on  the  figures  of  births,  supplied  by  the 
Department  which,  as  already  said,  errs  greatly  in  the  direction  of  omissions.  The 
only  tolerably  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  the  normal  rate  of 
death,  which,  excepting  the  first  year,  has  been  about  40,000  only,  jumped  up  to 
120,000  in  the  famine  year  and  to  100,000  in  the  next  year.  A  similar  sort  of 
inference  can  be  drawn  for  the  births  singly,  by  stating  that  the  normal  rate  which 
has  all  along  been  about  40,000  fell  so  low  as  below  10,000  in  the  last  year. 

5.  Migration  and   its  effects. 

27.  From  Imperial  Table  XI  we  find  the  total  number  of  immigrants  to  i,u„^|,g,g  <,f 
be  172,931,  comprising  84,186  males  and  88,745  females,  out  of  which  number  immigrants. 
161,440,  made  up  of  76,360  males  and  85,080  females,  come  from  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency alone,  forming  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigrants.  Most  of  these  being 
from  the  Gujarat  Zillas,  this  may  be  said  to  be  simply  a  fictitious  immigration. 
If  the  Gujarat  Zillas  were  under  Baroda,  this  large  number,  as  has  been  said  above, 
would  have  completely  disappeared.  It  is  merely  the  fact  of  there  being  two  Gov- 
ernments in  a  limited  area  that  gives  rise  to  these  immigration  numbers.  Of  the 
rest  4,199,  including  2,538  males  and  1,661  females,  come  from  Eajputaua  ;  948, 
including  597  males  and  346  females,  from  the  Central  Provinces  ;  17,  including 
8  males  and  9  females,  come  from  the  Berars ;  3,200  (2,448  males  and  752 
females)  from  the  N.  W.  Provinces;  833  (621  males  and  212  females) 
from  the  Punjab  ;  29  (24  males  and  5  females)  from  the  Baluchistan 
Agency,  Nepal  and  Bhutan;  916,  including  664  males  and  252  femaleB, 
from    the  Bengal  Presidency;    223,  including  116  males    and    107   females, 
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from  H.  H.  the  Nizam's  territories  ;  22  (16  males  and  6  females)  from  Mysore  ; 
208  (144  males  and  64  females)  from  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  31  (24  males  and 
7  females)  from  Assam  and  Burmah  ;  while  554,  including  386  males  and  1^8 
females,  come  from  India,  locality  unspecified.  Besides  these  immigrants  from 
the  various  Indian  Provinces,  there  are  241,  including  192  males  and  49  females, 
from  other  Asiatic  Countries  ;  33  (21  males  and  12  females)  from  Europe  ;  23 
(15  males  and  8  females)  from  Africa  ;  and  2,  a  male  and  a  female,  from 
America  ;  17  (11  males  and  6  females)  have  not  returned  their  place  of  birth. 
It  may  be  repeated  that  almost  all  of  these  visitors  or  settlers  are  in  State  Servioe, 
Military  and  Civil  ;  the  Military,  perhaps,  presenting  the  greater  variety,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  names  of  the  Indian  Provinces  from  which  they  hail.  Thus  this 
little  State  has  received  men  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

28.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  at  the  Census  of  1891  was  311,922 
persons,  including  128,763  males  and  183,159  females  ;  thus,  we  see  that  the 
present  number  of  172,931  falls  short  of  it  by  138,991.  This  can  be  accounted 
for  partially  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  had  their  permanent  abodes 
abroad  left  Baroda  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  famine  and  from  the  epidemics 
of  plague  and  fever.  Another  apparent  cause  is  the  check  to  the  immigration  of 
new-comers  from  these  very  causes  ;  very  few  would  come  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  commerce  or  service,  when  the  State  was  suffering  from  so  much  distress. 
The  present  ratio  of  immigrants  to  the  total  population  of  the  State  is  8-86  per 
cent,  as  against  13"70  per  cent,  in  1891. 

29.  On  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  various  Provinces  given 
above  with  those  recorded  at  the  last  Census,  we  find  that  the  Bombay  Presidency 
has  sent  129,610  less  immigrants  than  it  did  in  1891  ;  Rajputana  and  N.  W. 
Provinces  have  sent  2,958  and  4,620  less,  respectively.  Other  Provinces  have 
also  contributed  to  the  deficit ;  but  on  such  a  small  scale  that  it  need  not  be 
noticed. 

30.  Ordinarily,  in  a  country  like  India,  the  males  as  a  rule  must  pre- 
ponderate over  the  female  immigrants  ;  and  that  rule  is  observed,  in  the  figures 
given  above,  for  all  other  Provinces  excepting  the  Bombay  Presidency.  This 
curious  exception  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  marriage  customs  allowing  marri- 
ages in  the  same  caste  only  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subjects  of  this 
State  have  to  cross  over  to  British  territories  in  search  of  wives ;  wherein  they  are 
generally  successful.  When  villages,  under  diflferent  governments,  are  contiguous 
or  near  enough,  there  must  be  a  large  exchange  of  brides  between  them,  among 
people  of  the  same  castes.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  brides  como  over  and 
settle  in  their  new  homes,  they  add  to  the  immigrants.  The  same  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  thei  case  with  the  British  Zillas  of  Gujarat,  where,  for  the  reason 
mentioned  above,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  influx  of  females  from  Baroda, 

31.  Be»ideK  the  immigration,  which  may  be  called  external,  there  is  the 
internal  one  between  the  different  Divisions  of  this  State.  A  reference  to  Imperial 
Table  XI  shows  that  in  the  State  there  has  been  an  internal  migration  of  11,826 
soTils,  including  7,194  males  and  4,632  females  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  has  been 
an  internal  exchange  by  migrations  to  the  extent  of  0*6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  as  against  19,342,  or  O'S  per  rent  of  the  year  1891.  The  decrease 
here  also  can  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  people  and 
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partly  by  the  almost  equal  stringency  of  distress  in  all  Divisions.  This  immigra- 
-tion  also  is,  in  some  measure,  due  to  the  change  of  service  under  the  Sirkar  Irom 
one  Division  to  another.  This  internal  emigration  from  one  district  and  immigrar 
tion  into  another  is  easily  found  out  from  the  Schedules.  The  total  of  this  Sub.  b. 
internal  exchange  was  19,342  (8,948  males  and  10,394  females)  in  the  previous 
■Census.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  large  Kadi  Division,  where  the 
distress  was  great,  has  sent  away  over  5,000  people  and  received  only  1,853; 
while  Amreli  has  received  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  has  sent  away.  The  exodus 
from  Kadi  has  chiefly  been  taken  up  by  Baroda,  where  the  immigrants  have  been 
double  of  the  emigrants. 

32.  Out  of  the  emigrants,  Amreli  sends  1,023  for  1,169  in  1891 ;  Kadi  sends  Comparison 
6,158  as  against  5,864  in  1891  ;  Navsari  2,082  as  against  3,344  ;  and  Baroda  3,663  vions.Censns. 
as  against  8,965.     Thus  we  see  that  the  first  place  for  sending  the  largest  number 

of  emigrants  has  been  taken  from  Baroda  by  Kadi ;  otherwise  the  order  of  prece- 
dence remains  the  same.  AH  the  Divisions,  again,  show  a  decrease  over  1891  ; 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  The  fall  in  Baroda  is  the  highest ;  then  comes 
Navsari  with  a  fall  of  1,262,  then  Kadi  withafallof  708,  and  last  comes  Amreli 
with  a  fall  of  146.  The  principal  cause  of  this  fall  is,  presumably,  the  hard  times 
'of  epidemics  and  famine  through  which  the  State  has  passed  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century.  At  the  last  Census,  Amreli  and  Navsari  had  sent  more 
emigrants  than  they  had  received  as  immigrants  ;  and  Kadi  and  Baroda  had  re- 
ceived more  immigrants  than  they  had  sent  out  as  emigrants.  Excepting  Baroda, 
the  order  of  the  last  Census  has  been  reversed.  The  percentage  of  internal 
emigrants  for  each  Division  to  its  total  population  is  0-59,  0*62,  0*66,  0'69  in 
Amreli,  Kadi,  Baroda  and  Navsari  respectively.  A  curious  thing  noticeable  in 
•these  percentages  is  that  there  is  a  difference  of  0'03  in  the  percentages  of  any  two 
Divisions  taken  in  order. 

33.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  outside  the  State  is  202,270    (81,888  Emigration 
males  and  120,382  females)  as  against  252,396  (97,304  males  and  155,092  females)  state. 

in  1891,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  50,126  (of  15,416  in  males  and  of  34,710  in  ^"^'  ^• 

females.)     This   is  consonant  with  the  fact  that  people   who  all  their  lives  are 

given  up  to  sedentary  habits  will  not  stir  out   of  their   homes,   even   when   hard 

pressed   by   calamities.     There  are  this  time  1,021  emigrants  in  every  10,000  of 

the  population  for  1,070  in  1891,  and  their  percentage  to  the   total  population  born  sub.  in.  i,  5, 6,  7. 

in  the  Divisions  of  this  State  is  10*21  for  10"7  in  1891  ;  and  the  ratio  for  male   to 

female  emigrants  is  this  time  4*13  :  6"08  as  against  4'13  :  6"6  in  1891.     One  fact 

that  is  clear  from  these  figures  is  that  in  both  the  interoensal  periods  females  have 

preponderated  over  the  males  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  6  :  4.     Another  fact 

evident  from  these  figures  is  that  while  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  males,  that  in 

the  females  is  0*52  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  greater  decrease  among  the  females  than 

among  the  males.    This  result  can  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  hard  and 

troublesome  times,  making  it  harder  for  women  to  emigrate.     The  excess  of  female 

over  male  emigrants,  noticed  above,  is  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to 

their  excess  in  immigration  and  have  been  discussed  already.  The  excess  of  female 

over  male  immigrants  is  this  time  4,559,  whereas  their  excess  in  emigrants  is  38,494 

— a  fact  showing  again  that  Baroda  sends  out  more  brides  than  it  receives  from 

outside. 
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34.  Looking  to  the  figures  of  the  population  which    this    State   receives 
from  or   gives   to   the  British  territory,  we  find  that  it  receives  108,.511   persons, 
including  54,926  males  and  53,585  females,  from  British  territories,  and  sends  out 
135,585   persons,   including   57,151   males  and  78,434  females,  or  nearly  25  per 
cent,  more  than  .it  receives.     This  shows   that  it  receives   less   from   the  British 
territories   than   it   gives   to    them,   and    that   it   takes   less  females  than  males,- 
but  sends  out  more  females  than  males.     But  the    ratio  between   the   sexes   for- 
immigration  and  emigration  is  very  different  ;  inasmuch  as  that  for  the  former   is- 
100  males  to  97  females,  and  for  the  latter  it  is  100  males  to  137   females.     This, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  due  to  a  larger  number  of  brides  going  out  than 
of  those  coming  into  Baroda.     It  further  appears   that  Baroda  receives  64,121 
persons,  including  29,031  males  and  35,090  females,  from  the  feudatory  States,  and 
gives  66,685  persons,  including  24,737  males  and  41,948  females   to  them  in  ex- 
change.    Thus  we  see  that  Baroda  sends  out  more  females  than   it  receives  and 
receives   more   males  than  it  gives  ;  and  that  on  the  whole  it  sends  out   more 
than  it  receives.     In  both  the  operations  here  the  females  preponderate  over   the 
males  ;  the  excess  in  the  former  case  being  17,211,  and  ia  the  latter  6,059.     This 
fact  indicates  that  the  feudatory  States  also  receive  brides  from   Baroda  in   larger- 
numbers  than  they  give  to  it. 

35.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants,  195,645  persons  (78,357  males 
and  117,288  females)  have  emigrated  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  as  against 
246,911  (94,366  males  and  152,545  females)  in  1891  ;  thereby  showing  a 
decrease  of  51,266  persons  on  the  whole  and  of  16,009  in  males  and  35,257  in 
females.  These  figures  for  the  Presidency  include  emigrants  to  British  territories 
and  the  feudatory  States  situated  within  its  limits.  The  number  of  the  former 
is  129,292  (53,805  males  and  75,487  females)  as  against  165,952  (64,475 
males  and  101,479  females)  in  1891  ;  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  36,660  on  the 
whole  and  10,668  in  males  and  of  25,992  in  females.  The  number  of  the  latter 
is  66,353  (24,552  males  and  41,801  females)  as  against  80,959  (29,893  males  and 
51 ,066  females)  in  1891  ;  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  14,606  on  the  whole,  and  of 
5,341  in  males  and  of  9,265  in  females.  When  we  compare  the  percentages  of 
these  various  emigrants  on  the  total  population  born  in  the  State  to  those 
obtained  at  the  last  Census,  we  find  them  to  be  1C'21,  4'13,  and  6*08,  respectively 
as  against  10'4,  7  and  3'4in  1891. 

36.  The  same  causes  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  a  general 
decrease  in  the  population  have  worked  to  the  same  end  in  aU  the 
Divisions  of  this  State  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Taking  Amreli  first 
we  find  that  its  population,  if  other  retarding  causes  had  not  intervened,  would 
have  now  been  220,171  souls,  including  114,668  males  and  105,503  females 
whereas  the  actual  population  is  173,436  souls,  including  89,429  males  and 
84,007  females  ;  thereby  showing  a  decrease  of  25,239  in  males  and  21,496  in 
females,  and  of  46,735  on  the  whole.  To  this  large  deficit  cholera  contributes 
8,808,  small-pox  757,  plague  93,  and  fevers  36,774  deaths.  Thus,  in  all,  the 
epidemics  have  carried  away  46,432  souls.  Moreover,  this  time  the  number 
of  immigrants  is  less  by  12,687  persons,  than  what  it  was  at  the  last  Census. 
The  population  of  the  Kadi  District  ought  to  have  been  1,221,251,  instead  of 
834,744  ;  it  thus  shows  a  decrease  of  386,507   souls.     Here,   the  epidemics  of 
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plague,  small-pox,  cholera  and  fever  have  carried  away  964,  2,953,  12,034  and 
182,545,  respectively  ;  in  all  198,496  souls.  The  numbers  of  Divisional  emigrants 
are  not  known.  But  the  fact  that  the  number  of  immigrants  is  this  time  less  by 
57,907  souls  than  what  it  was  in  1891,  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Famine  has  probably  removed  42,103  persons.  Thus  the  total  deficit  for  causes 
beyond  human  control  comes  to  298,506  souls.  In  the  Baroda  Division  proper  Baroda  Divi- 
the  population  ought  to  have  been  naturally  748,944  souls  instead  of  540,281,  ^*"°' 
This  large  deficit  of  208,663  is  also  due  to  causes  beyond  our  control.  .Cholera, 
plague,  smaU-pox  and  fevers  have  carried  away  10,025,  2,320,  1,828  and  117,766 
souls,  respectively  ;  in  all  131,939.  Again,  the  number  of  immigrants  this  time 
is  less  by  41,924  souls  than  what  it  was  at  the  last  Census.  Famine  has  pro- 
bably carried  away  35,378  souls;  all  these  taken  together  bring  the  total  loss  to 
209,241,  the  loss  experienced  in  this  Census.  The  population  of  the  City  is  this  The  City. 
time  103,790  souls  as  against  127,247  estimated  according  to  the  rate  of  increase 
predicted  in  1891 ;  thereby  showing  a  loss  of  23,457  souls.  This  decrease  is 
also  due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  affected  the  Division  wherein  it  is 
situated.  Cholera,  small-pox,  plague  and  fevers  have  carried  away,  respectively, 
878,  109,  2,198  and  14,065  persons  ;  the  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  diseases 
being  17,250.  The  number  of  immigrants  is  this  time  less  by  9,080  persons  than 
in  1891.     Famine  is  also  said  to  be  responsible  for  8,232  deaths.     Thus  the  total 

deficit  due  to  these   causes  comes   to    34,562.     The  population  of  the  Navsari  Navsari  Divi- 

sion. 
Division  ought  to  have  been  354,869  instead  of  300,441,  as  computed  now.     This 

decrease  is  due  also  to  the  causes  enumerated  above.     Of  these,  the  epidemics 
have  carried  away  74,533  persons,  this  number  being  made  up  of  7,593,  671,  972, 
and   65,297  deaths  from   cholera,   small-pox,   plague    and    fevers,  respectively. 
Famine  has   carried   away   14,586    persons  ;  and  the    number  of  immigrants  is 
this  time    less   by    17,393   persons   than  in    1891.     If  we   take   away  all  these 
unavoidable  deaths,  the  population  may  be  said  to  have  increased  over  the  esti- 
mate in  this  and   the    Amreli   Divisions.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
previous  decade  also  there  have  been  deaths  from  these  causes,  specially  fevers, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent.    From  the  figures  arrived  at  we  find  that  the  Baroda 
City  and  the  Kadi  Division  are  below  the  average  in  point  of  loss  from  epidemics. 
The  City  with  a   loss  of  1,356  per  every  10,000  of  the   population   stands  first, 
and  Kadi  with  1,625  comes  next  in  order.     The  three  other  Divisions,  namely, 
Baroda,  Navsari  and  Amreli  have  kept  above  the  average.     Baroda  exceeds  very 
slightly  above  the  average,  but  Navsari  and  Amreli,  being  nearly  alike  in  point  of 
loss,  have  suffered  more  than  the  average  of  the  State,  and  this  is  not  surprising 
when  one  of  the  Talukas   in  each,  viz.,    Gandevi  in  the    Navsari   Division   and 
Kodinar  in  the  Amreli  Division  was  mercilessly  attacked,  the  former  by  plague? 
and  the  latter  by  both  plague  and  cholera.     Examining  the  second  of  the  disturb- 
ances, namely  famine,  we  find  that  Amreli,  with  a  loss  of  123  per  every  10,000 
of  the  population,  has  suffered  the  least  from  this  cause,  and  the  City  with  647,  the 
most  ;  next  to  Amreli  comes  Kadi,  with  a  loss  of  345  per  10,000  of  the   popula- 
tion ;  Navsari,  on  account  of  its  heavy  loss  in  the  Bani  Mahals,  follows  Kadi  with 
411 ;  lastly  comes  Baroda  with  472.     The  heavy  loss  in  the  City  is  very  surpris- 
ing at  first  sight ;  but  it  would  not  appear  so  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
there  were  opened  for  the  infirm  famished  people  many  poor-houses,  both  at  the 
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expense  of  Government  and  also  of  the  public  at  large,  where  a  large  number  of 

indigents  flocked  or  were  transported  from  outside  ;   and  some  of  them  in   such  a 

condition  that,  as  already  remarked  by  the  Famine  Commission,  they  would  easily 

succumb  to  death  before  they  could  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  thus  largely  added 

to   the  roll   of  deaths.     Lastly,  we  come  to   the  last  of  the  disturbing  factors, 

namely,  migration,  which  has  also  influenced   the   decrease  in   the    population. 

Here  also  we  find  that  Kadi,  with  a  loss  of  474  per  every  10,000  of  the  population, 

has  sufltered  the  least  from  immigration  and  the  City  the  most,  namely,  a  loss  of 

713 ;  next    in   the   order   of  loss   comes   Naveari  with  481  ;  Baroda  and  Amreli 

follow  Navsari  with  a  loss  of  560  and  577,  respectively,  which  is  a  little  higher 

than  the  average   of  the  State.     Reviewing  all  the  three  factors  together,  we  find 

that  the  City  has  suffered  the  least  from  epidemics  and  the  most  from  famine 

and  migration  ;  Amreli   has  suffered  the  most  from  epidemics  and  the  least  from 

famine,  and  exceeds  the  average  in  the  loss  by  migration ;  Kadi  has  suflfered   the 

least   by   migration,  but  approaches  the  average  in  the  loss  by  epidemics  and 

famine  ;  Navsari  has  the  highest  loss  on  an  aggregate,  and  Baroda   has   suffered 

equally  from  all  causes. 

^**sram—  37,     Jn   order  to  represent  graphically  the  figures  of  the  population  of 

of  1901         .      1901,  as  compared  with  those  of  1891  and  the  population  estimated  for  1901,  I 

comparediwith      .      '  ,:  ^^      ^^  ,  ,  '-    ^  ' 

that  of  1891        give  here  a  diagram.  No.  V.     The  white   portion  or  the  blank  part  indicates  the 

and  the  ,  * 

estimated  present  population.     The  portion  with  cross  lines   indicates  the   decrease  of  the 

popnlatioBt 

population  over  1891,  and  this,  added  to  the  dotted  portion,  indicates   the   decrease 

over  the  estimated  population  of  1901. 

Diagram  38.     To  illustrate  the  loss  by  epidemics  and  famine  in  the  State  and  its 

showing  .  .  , 

mortalityfrom  Divisions,  I  have  drawn  up  another  diagram,  No.  VI,  showing  the  mortalitv  from 

Sill  CSiUSGS  .  o  J 

all  causes.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical  lines  denoting  fever  are  the  highest  of  all 

other   lines    denoting  mortality  from   other  causes  in  all  the  Divisions.     It  is  the 

highest  in  the  Kadi  Division,  rising  above  180,000,  and  the  least  in  the  City,  where 

it  is  between  10  and  20  thousand.     Baroda  takes  its  rank  after  Kadi,  where  the  line 

is  as  high  as  120,000  and  is  |  of  the  line  of  Kadi.     Next  in  order  comes  the  line 

of  Navsari,  66,000,  which  is  more  than  half  the  line  for  Baroda  ;   the  line  for 

AmreH  is  the  lowest  and  is  as  high  as  36,000.     The  next  conspicuous  block  in  the 

diagram  is  that  of  famine — black.     It  is  the  highest  in  Kadi  in  point  of  numbers 

and  the  least  in  Amreli.     This  line  in  the  Kadi  Division  is  as  high  above  that  of 

Baroda  as  the  line  of  Navsari  is  above  that  of  the  City.     The  lines  for  cholera  are 

also  to  be  marked   in  all  the  four  Divisions.     In  the  City  it  is  very  insignificant. 

The  lines  showing  the  other  diseases  are  too  low  to  call  for  any  remarks. 

Immigrants  in  39.     The  number  of  immigrants  in  Amreh  is  30,898,  including   12,630 

B«b.  E.  *    males  and  18,268  females  ;  that  is,  it  is  18-70  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  as 

against  24-80  per  cent,  in  the  year  1891.  Out  of  these  immigrants,  26,840  persons 

including  10,177    males  and  16,663  females,  have   come  from  the  surrounding 

Native  States  of  Gujarat ;    706  persons,  including  376  males  and  330  females 

from  the  British  Zi'Uas  of  Gujarat ;   2,405  persons,  including  1,380  males  and 

1,025  females  from  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  870  persons,  including 

628  males  and  242  females,  from  other  Provinces  in  India  ;  and  77  persons 

including  69  males  and  8  females,  from  countries  beyond  India.     The  number  of 

immigrants  in  Kadi  is  26,776,  including  10,553  males  and  16,223  females,  i.e.,  it 
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is  3"43  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  as  against  8'6  per  cent,  in  1891.  Out  of 
these,  12,757  persons,  including  4,773  males  and  7,984  females,  come  from  the 
Native  States  of  Gujarat ;  10,035  persons,  including  3,479  males  and  6,556  females, 
from  the  British  Ziilas  of  Gujarat  ;  2,405  persons,  including  1,380  males  and 
1,025  females,  from  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  2,468  persons, 
including  1,524  males  and  944  females,  from  other  Indian  Provinces  ;  and  13 
persons,  including  12  males  and  1  female,  from  countries  beyond  India.  In  the 
Baroda  Division  there  are  48,921  immigrants,  including  26,093  males  and 
22,828  females,  i.e.,  9-76  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  as  against  16  per  cent. 
in  1891.  But  of  these  immigrants  10,063  persons,  including  5,414  males 
and  4,649  females,  come  from  the  Gujarat  Native  States  ;  34,404  persons, 
including  17,969  males  and  16,435  females,  come  from  the  British  Zillas  of 
Gujarat  ;  2,821  persons,  including  1,606  males  and  1,215  females,  from  other 
parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  1,599  persons,  including  1,072  males  and  527 
females,  from  other  Indian  Provinces  ;  and  34  persons,  including  32  males  and 
2  females,  from  other  countries  beyond  India.  In  the  City  there  are  24,430 
immigrants,  including  14,672  males  and  9,668  females,  i.  e.,  26'5  per  cent,  as 
against  28  per  cent,  in  1891.  Out  of  these,  3,199  persons,  including  1,865  males 
and  1,334  females,  come  from  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat;  7,312  persons, 
including  4,213  males  and  3,099  females,  from  the  British  Zillas  of  Gujarat ; 
9,064  persons,  including  5,229  males  and  3,835  females,  from  other  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency;  4,761  persons,  including  3,390  males  and  1,371  females, 
from  other  Provinces  of  India  ;  and  94  persons,  including  65  males  and  29 
females,  from  countries  beyond  India.  In  the  Navsari  Division,  there  are  41,906 
immigrants,  including  20,148  males  and  21,758  females  ;  i.  e.,  they  are  14-41 
per  cent,  as  against  19*40  in  1891.  Out  of  this  number,  3,085  persons,  including 
1,521  males  and  1,564  females,  come  from  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat ;  32,456 
persons,  including  14,991  males  and  17,465  females,  come  from  the  British  Zillas 
of  Gujarat ;  4,790  persons,  including  2,602  males  and  2,188  females,  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  1,478  persons,  inchiding  973  males  and 
505  females,  from  other  Indian  Provinces  ;  and  97  persons,  including  61  males 
and  38  females,  from  countries  beyond  India. 

40.     If  we  distribute  the  number  of  immigrants  mentioned  above  by  10,000  Distribution  of 
of  each  sex  in  every  district,   we  find  that  Ami-eli  receives  the  largest  number  of  per  10  000  of- 
them  from  the  Native  States   and  the  smallest  from  the  British  Zillas  of  Gujarat, 
not  counting  countries  beyond  India.    Kadi  also  follows  Amreli  in  receiving  most  Sub.  f 
from  the  Native  States  ;  but  it  receives  the  smallest  number  from   "  other  parts 
of  the  Bombay    Presidency,"  instead  of  other   Provinces  in  India  ;  Baroda   and 
Navsari   take  the  largest  number  of  the  immigrants  from  the  British  Ziilas  of 
Gujarat  and  the  smallest  from  the  other  Provinces  of  India  ;  the  City  takes  the 
largest  number  of  her  immigrants  from  other  parte  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
the  smallest  from  the  Native  States  of  Gujarat.     From  this  we  conclude  that  in 
all  Di-visions,  excepting  the  City,  the  number  of  immigrants  is  directly   propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  from  each    District  of  the  country  or  Province  which 
emigrates  them.    It  is   only  in  the   Kadi  and  Amreli  Divisions  and  in  the  City 
that  we  find  that  they  do  not  receive  their  smallest  number  of  immigrants  from  other 
Provinces  in  India  naturally,  according  to  their  sister  Divisions.     But  Kadi  is 
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close  to  the  Rajputana  States,  and  hence  it  receives  more  from  there  than 
from  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Amreli  possesses  two  regiments  of 
Infantry,  and  the  City  the  whole  army  of  the  State,  the  rank  and  file  of  which 
represent  many  of  the  Northern  Indian  Provinces  ;  and,  therefore,  they  show  a 
proportionately  larger  number  of  immigrants  from  these  distant  Provinces. 

41.  Instead  of  splitting  up  the  emigrating  countries  as  above,  if  we 
divide  them  into  contiguous  and  non-contiguous  territories  as  presented  in 
Subsidiary  Table  II,  we  again  find  that  the  number  of  immigrants  is  greater  from 
the  nearer  ones  than  from  those  more  remote.  We  find  from  the  same  table 
that  the  highest  number  of  immigrants  is  to  be  found  in  the  City  ;  the  causes  for 
this  are  mentioned  before,  while  discussing  the  causes  that  lead  to  migration  ;  and 
if  we  leave  it  out  of  account,  we  find  that  Amreli  is  the  first  and  Kadi  the  last 
in  this  respect.  Navsari  comes  after  Amreli  and  before  Baroda.  In  receiving 
these  immigrants,  the  Divisions  have  kept  the  same  position  as  in  1891.  Simi- 
larly, we  see  that  as  the  mean  percentage  of  immigrants  to  total  population  is  8"86, 
Amreli  and  Navsari  show  a  higher  percentage,  and  only  Kadi  shows  a  smaller 
one.  Between  the  mean  and  that  of  Baroda,  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it 
does  not  require  any  explanation.  The  Divisions  of  Navsari  and  Amreli,  being 
very  much  intersected  by  foreign  territories  and  possessing  surveyed  and  well- 
settled  lands,  attract  outsiders  in  very  large  numbers.  The  Kadi  Division  is  not 
so  largely  intersected. 

42.  Looking  to  internal  migration,  we  find  that  Amreli  receives 
1,525  persons,  including  864  males  and  661  females,  and  gives  back  1,023 
persons,  including  640  males  and  383  females  ;  Kadi  receives  1,853  persons, 
including  1,112  males  and  741  females,  and  gives  back  5,158  persons,  including 
3,271  males  and  1,887  females  ;  Baroda  receives  3,803  persons,  including  2,275 
males  and  1,528  females  ;  and  gives  back  3,563  persons,  including  2,125  males 
and  1,438  females.  Navsari  receives  1,382  persons,  including  808  males  and  574 
females,  and  gives  back  2,082  persons,  including  1,158  males  and  924  females  ; 
and  the  City  receives  3,263  persons,  including  2,135  males  and  1,128  females. 
Thus  Amreli  and  Baroda  receive  more  internal  immigrants  than  they  send  out, 
both  in  males  and  females  ;  and  Kadi  and  Navsari  receive  less  than  they  send 
out,  both  in  males  and  females.  In  point  of  percentage  of  internal  immigrants  to 
total  population,  we  find  that  Amreli  stands  at  the  top,  since  the  percentage 
in  its  case  is  "88 ;  and  Kadi  at  the  bottom,  its  percentage  being  -22  ;  Navsari  and 
Baroda  come  between  them  with  '46  and  "7  per  cent.,  respectively.  Taking  the 
real  loss  and  gain  into  consideration,  i.  e.,  looking  to  the  remainder  of  what  one 
Division  receives  and  sends,  we  find  that  Amreli  and  Baroda  gain  in  internal  im- 
migrants to  the  extent  '3  and  '04  per  cent.,  respectively,  whereas  the  Kadi  and 
Navsari  Divisions  lose  in  internal  immigrants,  to  the  extent  of  "4  and  '2  per  cent., 
respectively. 

43.  The  results  given  in  Subsidiary  Table  II — column  11,  in  III — cohimn 
5,  and  in  B. — columns  3  and  5  are  put  in  a  graphic  form  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  No,  VII,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  discussions  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 
There  are  five  blocks,  the  first  of  which  illustrates  the  external  migration.  The 
second  and  third  blocks  give  the  immigration  and  emigration,  respectively,  of  the 
whole  State.    The  fourth  block  illustrates  the  inter-divisional  immigration  and  the 
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last  cue  the  inter-divisional  emigration.  The  whole-lined  columns  in  the  first  three 
■blocks  indicate  the  immigration  in  1891,  and  the  portions  with  cross  lines  indicate 
the  immigration  in  1901.  The  portions  with  horizontal  lines  indicate  the  loss  and 
■gain  by  immigration  and  emigration,  respectively,  over  1891.  In  the  first  block 
the  highest  column  runs  for  the  City  and  the  lowest  is  for  Kadi.  The  cross  line 
portion  in  Navsari  is  about  half  of  the  magnitude  of  the  similar  portion  in  the  City, 
;and  so  also  the  cross  line  portion  of  Baroda  is  about  half  of  that  of  Amreli. 

In  internal  immigration  the  highest  column  runs  for  Amreli  and  the  lowest 
is  that  for  Kadi  ;  the  lines  for  Baroda  and  Kavsari  next  come  in  order. 

In  the  block  representing  the  inter-divisional  emigration,  the  columns  for 
•the  three  Divisions,  Kadi,  Navsari  and  Baroda,  are  almost  equal  and  that  for 
Amreli  is  lower. 

6.    Mahalwae  Variation, 

44.     Having  discussed   the   Districts,   we    now   come   to   the     Mahals.  Transfer  of 
Before   dealing   with   the   variation   for   each   Mahal,  it    is  necessary  here  to  populations 
make   the  necessary  alteration    in  the   population  as   returned  at   the  Census  kasT^^"    *  °* 
of   1891,  for  those  villages   which  have   since  been   transferred  from  one  Taluka  Amreli  Divi- 
to  another.     Taking,   therefore,  the   Divisions  in   order,   we    find   that   there 
has  been  a  transfer  of  only  one   village,  viz.,  Bhania,   with   a   small  population 
of  27    &ouls  in  1891,  from  the  Dhari  Taluka  to  its  Peta  Taluka  Khambha.   Thus 
for  purposes  of  comparison,   that  population  is   excluded,  while   considering  the 
variation   of  the  Dhari  Taluka,  and  included  ia  Khambha.     In  the  Kadi  Division  xadi  Division. 
there   have   been    large  transfers  in   most  of  the    Talukas.     Prominent  among 
these   is   the  absolute    abolition  of  the    Vadnagar    Peta    Taluka   with   its   24 
villages,   and  its  amalgamation  with  the  Kheralu  Taluka.    16  villages  have  been 
transferred  from  the  old  Vijapur  Taluka  ;   of  these,  6  have  been  given  to  Kalol 
-and  10  to  Mehsana;    11  villages  have    been    transferred    from    the    Mehsana 
Taluka,  which  gives  6  of  them  to  Kadi,  4  to  Vadavli  and  2  to  Visnagar  5  Vadavli 
in  its  turn  gives  3  villages  to  Mehsana  and  receives  3  villages  from  the  Patan 
Taluka,  which  in  return   receives  5  villages  from   its  Peta  Harij.     The  Visnagar 
Taluka  transfers  three  vUlages  to  Mehsana  and  the  Peta  Taluka  Atarsumba  trans- 
fers one  of  its  villages  to  the  Petlad  Taluka  of  the   Baroda  Division.     Thus  there 
has  been  a   transfer  of  Q<6   villages  during   the  present  intercensal  period  in   the  Baroda  Divi- 
large  Kadi  Division,      In  the  Baroda  Division,   36  villages  have  been  so  transfer-  ^*°°" 
red.   The  Baroda  Taluka  gives  11  villages  to  Savli,  9  to  Vaghodia  and  1  to  Dabhoi; 
while  the  latter  in  addition  to  this  receives  8  villages  from   Saukheda  and  5  from 
Sinor.     The   Baroda  Taluka  gets  in  return  one  village  from  Dabhoi  ;  so  also  does 
Petlad  receive  one  village  from  the  Atarsumba  Mahal  of  the  Kadi  Division.    The 
Taluka  of  Vaghodia  has  very  recently  secured  one  village  from  outside  the  Baroda  Navsari  Divi- 
territory.     In  the  Navsari  Division,  the  Kathore   Taluka  of  the  last  Census  has  ^^°"- 
been  abolished   and  amalgamated  with  that  of  Kamrej,  with  14  of  its  villages. 
Out  of  its  remaining  12  villages,  10  have  been  joined  bodily  to  other  villages  of 
the  Velachha  Taluka,  and  two  have  been  transferred  to  that  Taluka,     Velachha 
gives  one  village  to  its  Peta  Vakal ;  Kamrej  also  receives  one  village  from  Palsana. 
Thus  we  see  that  28  villages  have  changed  Talukas  in  this   Division  in  the  pre- 
•eent  intercensal  period.     One  village,  by  name  Jalarbordi,   with  a  population  of 
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678  souls,  including  344  males  and  334  females  in  1891,  has  been  transferred' 
from  the  Kadi  Division  to  the  Baroda  Division.  But  the  population  is  so  small  as 
compared  with  the  total  population  of  each  of  these  Divisions  that  its  inclusion  in 
the  one  and  exclusion  from  the  other  does  not  materially  influence  the  total  popu- 
lation of  either.  From  the  results  arrived  at  after  the  process  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion  mentioned  above  for  each  Taluka,  it  will  appear  that  the  inter-divisional 
variation  in  population  due  to  transfer  in  the  Amreli  Division  is  only  27  ;  to  that 
in  the  Kadi  Division  71,348  ;  to  that  in  the  Baroda  Division  25,165,  and  to  that  in 
the  Navsari  Division  17,104. 

45.     Looking  to  the  figures  of  variations  in  Mahals^  in  Subsidiary  Table  H,. 

latheTalukas-  we  find  that  the  Talukas  of  Amreli  and  Damnagar  show  an  increase  of  6"93  and 
3'97  per  cent,  in  population  ;  and  those  of  Okharaandal  and  Beyt,  an  increase  of 
1"83  and  a  decrease  of  0"21  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  increase  in  the  first  two 
Talukas,  notwithstanding  so  many  retarding  causes,  is  due  to  their  better  condi- 
tion as  compared  with  other  Talukas  of  the  same  Division,  on  account  of  their  rich 
black  soil,  as  well  as  to  less  mortality  from  famine  and  epidemics.  luthe  remaining 
Taluka  showing  an  increase,  namely,  Okhamandal,  specially  heavy  expenditure 
was  incurred  to  help  the  Wagher  population  during  the  famine,  as  their  condition 
was  the  most  deserving  of  State  help.  If  special  measures  were  not  adopted,  they 
would  have  been  almost  exterminated  under  the  pressure  of  recurring  famines.^ 
The  other  Talukas  show  a  falling  off,  Dhari  and  Kodinar  are  rocky,  the  soil  is 
hard,  and  the  people  are  not  trained  to  work  much  on  the  fields  and  are  very  poor  ; 
the  cattle  also  are  poorly  and  small  in  size.  Though  special  care  was  bestowed 
on  these  Talukas  during  the  famine,  they   have  lost  6  and  16  per  cent,  of  popula- 

Kadi  Division,  tion.  In  the  Kadi  Division  there  is  a  general  decrease  all  round,  ranging  from 
11'88  per  cent,  in  the  Vijapur  Taluka  to  53"03  per  cent,  m  the  Harij  Taluka.  The 
Talukas  of  this  Division  can  be  classified  into  three  groups  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  in  each.  In  the  first  of  these  groups  may  be  placed  Vijapur, 
Sidhpur,  Visnagar  and  Kalol,  which  show  a  decrease  of  11*88,  16vlO,  20*48  and. 
21*39  respectively,  being  less  than  the  average  decrease  of  23*96  for  the  Division  • 
in  the  second  group  come  the  Talukas  of  Kheralu,  Patau  and  Mehsana,  which 
show  a  decrease  of  22*51,  23*75  and"  24*91  per  cent.,  respectively,  «.e.,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  general  decrease  ;  and  in  the  third  class  the  Talukas  of 
Kadi,  Dehgam,  Vadavli,  Atarsumba  and  Harij,  which  show  a  decrease  of  28*35,. 
28*57,  35*48,  36*48  and  53*03  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  Talukas  in  the  first 
group,  excepting  Kalol,  have  a  comparatively  richer  population.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  Vohoras  of  Sidhpur  and  the  Nagar  and  the  Jain  Vanias  of  Visnao-ar 
move  in  large  numbers  for  trade  and  commerce  to  Bombay,  Ahmedabad  and  other 
large  centres  of  industry.  The  Thakore  Girasias  of  Vijapur  are  weU-to-do  on 
account  of  their  fat  Giras.  The  soil  also  of  the  whole  of  Vijapur  is  rich  ;  parts  of 
Visnagar  and  Sidhpur  also  have  good  soil.  It  is  fortunate  that  Kalol  with  its 
Mehwasi,  lazy  and  thieving  population,  has  escaped  with  less  damage  than  the 
other  Talukas  ;  famine  works  were  opened  near  the  homes  of  the  Mewasis  to  pre- 
vent them  from  plundering  their  neighbours,  and  many  were  employed  on  the 
Kalol-Vijapur  Railway  earthwork.  The  third  group  shows  a  decrease  greater 
than  the  average,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  hard  soil,  bad  water  and  sandy 
or  rocky  country,  excepting  the  fertile  Taluka  of  Dehgam.    The  heavy  loss  in  the 
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Dehgam  Taluka  is  surprising.  The  Thakardas,  who  iniiabit  the  greater  portion 
of  the  other  Talukas  of  this  group,  are  notoriously  straitened  in  circumstances, 
even  in  ordinary  times  ;  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  be  the  first 
victims  of  calamities  like  famine  and  fever.  Dehgam,  however,  and 
Kadi,  generally  better  off  than  the  other  Mahals  of  this  bad  group,  show- 
only  a  slight  excess  over  the  average  decrease  of  the  Division  and  are 
much  better  off  than  the  others.  The  Harij  Taluka,  circumstanced  as  it 
is  by  nature,  would  have  shown   a   higher   decrease    than   what  it  does,   but 

.  for  a  large  amount  of  State  aid  ;  because  the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  water 
scarce  and  salty  and  unfit  for  irrigation.  Even  in  ordinary  years,  people 
after  hard  toil  can  hardly  produce  enough  to  satisfy  their  wants.  The  extensive 
Taluka  of  Patau,  Kheralu  and  Mehsana  have  occupied  the  middle  position.  In 
the  Baroda  Division  the  decrease  is  22'94  per  cent.  In  this  Division  many  of  the  BarodaDivi- 
Talukas  show  a  decrease  about  the  same  as  the  average  decrease,  and  therefore 
need'  no  explanation.  Petlad  alone  shows  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  average, 
because  of  its  rich  tobacco-producing  soil  and  the  consequent  better  condition  of  its 
people.  The  Talukas  of  Vaghodia,  Sankheda,  Savli  and  Tilakvada  show  a 
decrease  of  31'31,  32'15,  36"61,  and  48'24  per  cent.,  respectively,  t.  e.,  an  excess 
over  the  average,  as  was  expected.  The  reasons  for  this  large  decrease  are  the 
bad  nature  of  the  soil  of  each  and  the  poor  condition  of  its  ryots.  They  are 
notoriously  unhealthy  Talukas,  with  bad  soil.  In  the  Navsari  Division,  the  NavsarlDivi- 
decrease  is  only  5'6  per  cent.  This  Division,  as  said  before,  is  divided  physically 
into  a  Rasti  and  a  Ram  country.  The  first  includes  the  Talukas  of  Navsari, 
Gandevi,  Kamrej  and  Palsana,  and  the  latter  those  of  Mahuva,  Velachha, 
Songhad,  Vyara,  Vakal  and  Vajpur,  Out  of  the  four  Talukas  of  the  Ragtz  portion, 
Navsari  and  Palsana  show  an  increase  ;  Navsari  of  so  much  as  12  per  cent.,  the 
expected  ratio.  This  is  the  result  of  its  being  lightly  touched  by  famine  ;  Kamrej 
shows  a  small  decrease  only  ;  and  G-andevi,  in  spite  of  its  rich  garden  land, 
shows  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.,  which  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  ravages  of 
plague.  The  Rant  Mahals  show  a  decrease  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  ; 
because  their  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  aborigines  unacquainted  with 
civilized  life  and  arts,  and  consequently  less  able  to  withstand  the  amount  of 
distress  which  they  had  to  suffer.  Moreover,  the  climate  of  these  Talukas  is  so 
unhealthy  that  it  can  never  promote  the  growth  of  population  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Thus  we  see  that  the  main  cause  of  decrease  throughout  has  been  the 
oreat  famine  of  1899-1900.  The  harvest  of  human  lives  has  been  more  or  less  in 
accordance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the  general  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
people  reflecting  upon  their  staying  powers. 

46.     To  illustrate  the  figures  of  percentages  in  the  Mahals  in  each   of  the  The       Maps 
Divisions,  I  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter  a  map  for  each  Division,  in  the  graphic  Divisions. 
scales  and  colours  prescribed  by  the  Census  Commissioner.     In   the   map   of  the  Map  iv. 
Amreli  Division  the  red  horizontal  lines  show  an  increase  up  to  10  per  cent,  for  the 
Talukas  of  Amreli,  Damnagar  and  Okha  (Dwarka.)     The   blue  horizontal   lines 
show  a  similar  decrease  for  Dhari,  the  blue  vertical  lines  show  a  decrease  of  10  to 
20  per  cent,  in  Kodinar,  and  the  blue  slanting  lines  a  decrease  of  20  to  30  per  cent. 

in  Khambha  and  Shianagar.   In  the  Kadi  Division,  there  is  no  gain  in  any  Taluka,  Map  v. 

and  the  loss  has  been  over  10  per  cent,  up  to  60  per  cent.     Sidhpnr,  Mehsana  and 
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Kalol  show  a  loss  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  Kheralu,  Visnagar,  Vijapur,  Kadi, 
Patan  aud  Dehgaih  show  a  loss   of  between  20  and  30   per   cent.,  Vadavli   and 

Map  VI.  Atarsumba  from   30  to  40  per  cent.,  and  Harij  with  its  wavy  lines  a  loss  of  from 

50  to  60  per  cent.  The  Navsari  Division  has  red  lines  of  increase  for  the  Palsana 
and  Navsari  Talukas,  up  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  Ibrmer  and  between  10  and  20 
per  cent,  for  the  latter  ;  in  Kamrej,  Gandevi,  Mahuva  and  Songhad  a  loss  up  to 

Map  VII.  10  per  cent.  ;   in    Velachha  and  Vyara   a   loss  up  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  Vajpur 

up  to    30  per  cent.     The   map   of  the  Baroda  Division  shows  no  increase  ;  but  a 
decrease  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  for  Petlad,   Sinor,   Siswa  and  Dabhoi,  of  from, 
20  to  30  per  cent,  for  Vaghodia,  Padra,  Choranda,  and  Baroda,  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  for  Savli  and  Sankheda,  and  up  to  50  per  cent,  for  Tilakwada. 

7.     Vakiation  in  the  Urban  and  Rural  Population. 

Variation      in  47.     Having  considered  the  percentao-e  of  decrease  in    the   entire  popula- 

the  Urban  po-     .         r-        u  t^-    •  •  •,  ,r  ,    ,  ,,  ^  ■,  .       , 

pnlation.  tion  or  eacn  Division  and  Mahal,  we  now  turn  to  the  percentage  oi  decrease  in  the 

urban  and  rural  population.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  first  chapter 
that  the  decrease  in  the  urban  population  was  7  per  cent.,  whereas  that  in  the 
rural  was  23  per  cent.  Imperial  Table  IV  gives  the  variations  in  the  population 
of  47  towns  since  1872.  The  City  shows  a  decrease  of  12,630  souls,  or  10'84 
per  cent,  over  the  population  of  1891,  Out  of  the  six  towns  in  the  Amreli 
Division  four,  namely,  Amreli,  Dwarka,  Dhari  and  Damnagar,  show  an  in- 
crease of  2,344,  1,406,  499,  and  700  souls,  respectively,  i.e.,  14-97,  22-94,  13-26, 
and  23-72  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  other  two  towns  of  the  same  Division, 
namely,  Kodinar  and  Beyt,  show  a  decrease — ^the  former  of  783  souls  or  10-51 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  of  10,  or  0*21  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  Kodinar  is 
accounted  for  by  the  havoc  played  there  by  the  epidemics — plague  and  cholera. 
Towns  in  the  48.     The  only  town  showing  an  increase  in  the  Kadi  Division    is   Ladol  ; 

the  gain  is  of  603  souls,  or  10  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  thriving  condition  of 
the  people  there.  The  other  towns  show  a  decrease  all  round  ;  the  highest  being 
in  the  town  of  Visnagar,  4,108  souls,  or  25-23  per  cent.,  and  the  least  in  the  tOAvn 
of  Atarsumba,  212  souls  or  7'35  per  cent.  The  heavy  loss  in  Visnagar  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fever  of  an  epidemic  type  prevalent  there  in  1892,  which 
had  increased  the  mortality  of  that  town.  Next  in  point  of  loss  in  numbers 
come  the  following  in  order: — Kadi  3,261  ;  Vadnagar  2,225  ;  Balisna  1,722  ; 
N'alam  1,488  ;  Unza  1,487  ;  Sidhpur  1,481  ;  Kheralu  1,288  ;  Patan  1,244  ;  Vija- 
pur 1,206  ;  Dhinoj  1,039  ;  Mehsana  592  ;  Dehgam  588  ;  Umta  437  ;  Chanasma 
377  ;  Kalol  340  ;  Atarsumba  212.  On  a  consideration  of  the  percentage  of 
loss  the  order  is  as  follows  : — Balisna  27*02  ;  Visnacrar  25-23  ;  Valam  21-80 
Dhinoj  20-11;  Kadi  1915;  Kheralu  14-46;  Vadnagar  13-95;  Unza  13-16 
Vijapur  12-41  ;  Dehgam  10-74  ;  Sidhpur  9-13  ;  Umta  7-72  ;  Atarsumba  7-35 
Mehsana  5-93  ;  Kalol  4-99  ;  Chanasma  4-40,  and  lastly  Patan  3-81. 
Tiie  Towns,  in  49.     Out  of  the  six  towns  in  the  Navsari   Division  three  towns,  namely. 

Division.  Navsari,  Vyara  and  Songhad  show  an  increase  of  5,175,  946  and  674   souls, 

respectively,  or  31-10,  18*19,  38-49  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Tapti 
Valley  Railway,  Songhad  attracts  more  immigrants,  and  thus  shows  an  increase. 
The  other  three  towns,  namely,  Gandevi,  Billimora  and  Kathore  show  a  decrease 
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of  1,992,  1,222,  and  412  souls,  respectively,  or  25'15,  20-65,  8-54  per  cent:  The 
loss  in  the  town  of  Garidevi  is  the  highest.  It  is  but  uatural  that  these  two  towns, 
Gandevi  and  Billimora,  should  show  a  decrease,  where  the  plague  has  been  pre- 
valent for  the  last  3  years  in  succession.  The  small  decrease  in  the  town  of 
Kathore  may  be  owing  to  the  enterprising  Vohoras  of  that  town  leaving  their 
homes  in  large  numbers  for  trade-centres  abroad. 

.50,  ,Th©  town  of  Bahddarpur  only,  in  the  Baroda  Diyision,  shows  an  The  Towns  in 
increase  of  1,339  souls,  or  87-91  per  cent.  The  rest  show  a  decrease.  The  highest  mlffi?** 
loss  is  in  Savli  (1,864)  and  the  least  is  in  Sinor  (123).  These  towns  have  been 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  percentages  of  loss  as  follows: — Savli  (28-45  per 
oent.)  ;  Mehlav  (19-93)  ;  Nar  (17-62)  ;  Sankheda  (13-71)  ;  Fihej  (11-28)  ;  Bhadrau 
(9-52)  ;  Dharmaj  (8-83)  ;  Tilakwada  (7'63)  ;  Sojitra(7-30)  ;Dabhoi  (3-47);  Sinor 
(2-31)  ;  Fetlad  (1-58)  and  Padra  (1-49). 

The  decline  in  Savli  is  due  to  the  plague  prevalent  there  in  1897,  when 
people  died  by  hundreds.  The  other  towns,  showing  a  high  decline,  namely,  Vaso, 
Nar,  Mehlav,  Sojitra,  are  all  in  one  Mahal  and  are  dense  in  population,  which 
accounts  for  their  retarded  growth.  Petlad  has  escaped  because  of  the  better  con- 
"dition  of  the  people.  The  other  towns  show  a  very  small  decrease  and  therefore 
need  no  remarks. 

51.     It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  variation  percentages  of  our  towns  Urban  Varia- 
with  those  of  some  leading  towns  of  India.     The   figures   are  taken  from  the  Im-  "le  ^l^areA 
perial  Tables  of  1901  for  the  respective  Provinces.     Their  percentage  of  variation  i^aikn  towns 
is  as  follows  : — Bombay  City — 5:57  ;   Poona — 5  ;  Madras  +  12-55,  Ahmedabad+ 
-25-25  ;  Surat-I-  9-22  ;    Broach  +  6-79  ;  and   Nariad  +  8*22.     With  these  to   be 
compared  we   have  4  of  our   towns — leading  towns,   as   below :— Baroda  City, 
— 10-8  ;  Patau, — 3-81  ;  Navsari,  +  3i-l ;  and  Amreli,  +  14-97.    The  leading  towns 
of  the  Kadi  Division  show  a  decrease  and  do  not  stand  in  comparison.    It  is  needless 
to  repeat  the  reasons  here  for  these  variations  for  our  towns,  which  have  already 
been  given  in  the  previous  paragraphs. 

52.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  rural  population  has  suffered  more  Variation  in 
heavily  than  the  urban   population.     India  being  an  agricultural  country,  a  single  popula^on. 
year  of  drought  brings  about  famine  and  tells  hard  upon  the   condition   of   these 

people.  As  already  observed,  Gujarat  had  been  the  victim  of  this  direful  calamity 
in  1899-1900,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  strain  is  felt  more  by  the  rural 
population,  which  is  strictly  speaking  agricultural,  and,  as  previously  remarked, 
as  high  a  loss  as  23  per  cent,  comes  to  the  share  of  this  class  of  population  of  this 
State. 

53.  To  test  the  figures  given  in  the  above  paras.,  and  to  see  whether  the  Percentages  of 
conclusions  drawn  are  independently  strengthened  by  other  figures,    1   give   the  agricultnral  * 
variation  percentage  for  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  classes.     I  consider  this  cuuSral*^"" 
^8  being  a  better  estimate  of  the   real  decline  of  classes  than  that  formed  from  gjb.^,j®^'" 
other  statements  ;  for,  as'  I  have  observed,  all  the  towns  are  not  strictly  Urban  in 
.population.     The  agricultural  and  the  non-agricultural  classes  have,  on  the  whole, 

decreased  by  29  and  4  per  cent.,  respectively  ;  the  loss  in  the  former  being  about 
7  times  higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  decrease  is  greater  than  the  decrease 
in  the  total  population  of  the  State.  It  follows  that  this  occupation  has  suffered 
the  most.    It  may  be  that  other  occupations  may  have  also  suffered  ;  but  to  a  less 
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degree,  as  appears  from  the  total  percentage  of  the  non-agricultural  class.  But  I 
have  reserved  the  discussion  for  it  in  its  proper  sphere — the  chapter  on  occupa- 
tions. Looking  to  the  figures  for  the  Divisions,  we  find  that  the  Baroda  Division 
has  lost  two-fifths  of  its  agricultural  population  in  1891.  During  the  period  1881- 
1891  it  had  gained  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  this  class  of  population,  which  with 
33  per  cent,  more  has  been  lost  during  the  present  decade.  Next  to  Baroda  in 
point  of  loss  comes  the  Kadi  Division  with  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  1891.  This  loss  is  double  of  the  gain  which  this  class  of 
population  had  secured  during  the  period  1881-1891.  The  loss  in  Amreli  is  half 
of  that  in  Kadi,  14"46  per  cent,  over  1891  ;  and  the  gain  of  25"38  per  cent,  during 
the  period  1881-1891  still  stands  at  11  per  cent.  Navsari,  on  account  of  its  having 
a  large  forest  tract,  has  suffered  by  11  per  cent,  over  1891,  losing  its  gain  of 
9'd8  per  cent,  during  1881-1891.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in 
all  Divisions.  The  non-agricultural  class  has  suffered  in  the  Kadi  Division 
only  ;  but  in  all  others  it  has  gained  perceptibly,  the  reasons  for  which  have- 
already  been  assigned. 
Chapter  Con-  ^^'     ^°  conclusion,  I  may  briefly  summarise  the  remarks  in  the  preceding 

paragraphs.  The  chief  of  all  the  causes  of  variations,  the  one  that  gives  the 
safest  guidance  to  the  normal  growing  power  or  the  retarded  growth  of  a  com- 
munity, which  supplies  a  sort  of  independent  test  for  the  Census  operation 
figures  in  many  ways,  is  the  first  one, — the  difference  between  the  registered 
births  and  deaths.  Even  in  the  British  Districts  these  registers  are  not  kept  to 
any  finite  degree  of  accuracy,  except  perhaps  in  large  towns.  It  is  only  vei'i- 
recently  that  in  the  Baroda  City  the  registration  system  is  enforced  by  law,  but  not 
in  towns  and  villages.  The  statistics  given  are  not  even  approximately  accurate. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  base  any  theory  on  them.  They  may,  however,  be  increas- 
ing in  accuracy  year  by  year,  and  at  present  they  may  possess,  as  has  been  said, 
relatively  some  value  in  comparing  one  Division  or  year  with  another.  The 
Census  reviewer  thus  misses  a  vei-y  useful  test  for  his  figures.  As  regards  th& 
second  and  third  factors — famine  and  epidemic  diseases, — this  State  was  in  their 

grasp  for  the  past  two  years.     I  had  observed  in  Ihe  report  of  the  last  Census, 

"  Famines  such  as  spread  devastation  in  the  Southern  Districts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  and  in  other  parts  of  India  are  unknown  in  Gujarat."  But  the 
decade  under  review  has  taught  us  a  lesson,  which  will  not  easily   be   foro-otten 

and  falsified  the  assertion.    The   fourth  cause — migration  in  or  out  of  the  State, 

has  also  disturbed  somewhat  the  scales  of  increase  and  decrease.  As  to  the  last 
factor— accuracy  of  enumeration,— it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  each  successive  enumeration  must  be  more  accurate  than  the  preceding 
one.  The  word  Census  has  become  more  familiar  to  the  public  ear  in  o-eneral, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  opposition.  The  system  followed  was  almost  identically 
the  same  as  in  1891,  only  with  such  improvements  as  experience  has  sugo-ested. 
The  figures,  when  reduced  to  proportions  or  percentages  and  compared  with  those 
at  the  last  Census,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  taking  into  account  the 
last  two  bad  years.  On  a  reference  to  Subsidiary  Table  I.  in  the  Chapter  on  Sex, 
n  will  be  found  that  each  successive  Census  illustrates  a  progressive  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  females  which,  as  the  Census  Commissioner  observes  in  his 
eighth  note,  results  from  improved   enumeration.     These  considerations   leave- 
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little  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  enumeration  ;  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
it  has  reached  a  high  stage  of  accuracy. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  seen  that  the  forces  vrhich  tend  to  cause  a 
variation  in  the  negative  direction  have,  this  time,  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  heavy  loss.  The  unexpected  visitants — the  Plague  and  Famine  of  1899- 
1900 — have  operated  simultaneously  to  vitiate  all  the  previous  inferences.  Not 
only  has  the  population  decreased  in  numbers,  but  its  growth  is  retarded.  The 
decrease  is  found  throughout  in  the  State,  in  its  Divisions,  in  most  of  the  sub- 
divisions or  Mahals,  and  in  the  majority  of  towns  and  villages  and  even  in  the 
houses.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  ]\Iahals  and  towns  that  we  find  a  few  of 
them  showing  some  increase.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population — agriculture — has  suffered  very  heavily.  It  may  be  that  these  visitants 
may  prove  a  boon  in  disguise,  by  lessening  the  burden  of  the  weak  and  the  old 
on  the  land,  and  one  might  expect  to  see  a  steadily  rising  growth  in  the  next 
Census.  This  hope  is  somewhat  strengthened  when  we  refer  to  the  ages  of  the 
people. 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. 

Emigration  per  10,000  of  Population. 


Enumerated  in 

Percentage  of  Emigrants  to  Popula- 
tion born  in  Districts. 

Natural  Di-visions,  Districts,  or 
Cities  (of  birth). 

Natural  Divi- 1 

sion,  District  or  Other  Districts 
City  where      of  Province, 
born. 

Other  Pro- 
vinces in 
India. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amreli  Division 

Kadi           , 

Navsari      „ 

Baroa        „          

9,928 

9,930 
9,774 
9,661 

72 
64 
79 
61 

o   © 

^-3 

•72 
•64 
•79 
■61 

•45 
•40 
•45 
•37 

•27 
•24 
•34 
•24 

I                          ,          > 

1,021 

10-21 

4-13 

Baroda  State     ... 

8,979 

6^08 

jf^S_ Xhe  figures  of  Emigrants  have  not  been  furnished  by  Districts  from  any  of  the  Provinces  except  Bombay 

and  Bengal ;  and  these  too  appear  to  be  incomplete.    Column  i  is,  therefore,  left  blank  and  columns  6-7  for 
the  four  Districts  give  the  percentage  of  inter-divirional  Emigrants  only. 


Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Variationin  migration  since  1891. 


Natural  DJviBicn6,;pi6trlctB  or  Citiee. 


Percentage  of  District-born. 


1901. 


1891, 


Percentage  of  increase  among 


Distiict-born. 


Total  Population. 


Amreli 
Kadi 
Navsari 
Baroda 


81-30 


96^58 


85-59 


90-24 


75-20 


91-40 


80-63 


84-06 


6-10 


5-18 


4-96 


6'18 


— 3-74 

—24-02 

—5-94 

—22-88 


Note:— The  figures  for  theiCity  are  not  available  Beparately, 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. 

Migration  to  British  t&rritory  and  Feudatory  States. 


state. 


Gives  to  British 
territory. 


Male*. 


Females, 


GiTes  to  Feuda- 
tory States. 


Males. 


Females 


Beceiret  from 
Britiih  territory. 


Beeeives  from 
Fendatory  States. 


Males. 


Females, 


Males.   Females, 


Ajmere  Merwara  ... 
Assam       ... 

Bengal 

Serar       ...         ... 

Bombay    ... 
Bombay  Unspecified 

Sindh        ...         ... 

Aden         ...         ... 

Burma     ...         ... 

Central  Provinces 


Madras     ...         ...         ... 

N.-W.  Provinces  and  Ondh 

Fimjab 
Hyderabad  (Nizam) 

Mysore 

Kashmir 

Bajputana 

Central  India        

Bombay  States      ...         ... 

Central  Provinces  States... 

Bengal  States       ... 
N.-W.  Provinces  States  ... 

Punjab  States      ... 
Portuguese  Settlements   ... 

Baluchistan  Agency 
Nepal       

Bhutan     ...         ...         ... 

India  Unspecified 

Birth-place  not  returned 


Total 


109 
45 

53,805 


25 
37 

75,487 


35 

120 
375 

78 


28 

184 
453 

27 


••• 
•  •• 


206 
2,378 


119 

2,074 


97 

81 
5 


24,552 


37 


173 

8 

50,655 
1,270 

132 
4 

16 
516 

144 
1,396 

178 


23 
98 


51,013 
1,314 

91 


303 

64 
393 

93 


59 

87 
1 


41,801 


57,151 


78,434 


24,737 


•  •• 

•  •• 


41,948 


386 
11 


54,926 


168 
6 


53,585 


116 
16 

2,501 


24,144 
81 

491 
1,052 

443 
154 

9 
12 


29,031 


107 
6 

1,638 


32,524 
43 

154 
359 

119 
133 

3 
2 


35,090 
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Subsidiary  Table  A. 

■Showing  the  Number  of  Births  and  of  Deaths  due  to  Epidemics  and  other  Causes, 

as  supplied  by  the  Departments. 


Total 
Births. 

Deaths  from  all  Causes. 

Excess 

of  Births  (-f) 

and  Deficit 

(— )  over 

Deaths. 

Divisions, 

Total 
Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Duo  to 
Plague. 

Due  to 
Cholera. 

Due 
to 
Small- 
pox. 

Due  to 
Fever. 

Due 

to 

other 

Causes. 

1 

3 

3 

i. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Amreli  Division  ... 
Kadi             „ 
Navsari        „ 
Baroda          ,^ 

•aty        

43,205 

98,293 

68,013 

110,998 

8,878 

57,883 
221,872 

89,264 
196,137 

43,353 

93 

964 

972 

2,320 

2,198 

8,808 
12,034 

7,595 

10,025 

878 

757 

2,953 
671 

1,828 
109 

36,774 
182,545 

62,297 
117,766 

14,065 

11,451 
23,376 
14,731 

64,198 
26,103 

—  14,678 
—123,619 

—  21,251 

—  85,139 

—  34,475 

Total     ... 

329,347 

608,509 

6,547 

39,338 

6,318 

416,447 

139,859 

—279,162 

Subsidiary  Table  B. 

Internal  Migration. 


Districts. 

Sends  Emigrants. 

Per  oeut.  to 

Total 
Population. 

BeceiveB  Immigrants. 

Per  cent,  to 

Total 
Population. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

-Amreli        

1,023  (    640-f  383  ) 

•59 

1,525  (   864+   661) 

•88 

Kadi          

,5,158  (3,271-f  1,887) 

•62 

1,853  (1,112+   741) 

•22 

Navsari      

2,082  (1,158+  924 ) 

■69 

1,382  (  808+  574) 

•46 

Baroda        

:3.563  (2,125+1,438) 

•&?, 

3,803  (2,275+1,528) 

•70 

City            

3,263  (2,135+1,128) 

3-14 

Total 

11,826  (7,194+4,632) 

•66 

11,826  (7,194+4,632) 

•6 
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Subsidiary    Table    C. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Emigrants  to  various  Provinces  with,  variations 

from  those  at  the  last  Census. 


1901. 

1891. 

Percentage 

of 
rariation. 

Province  or  State. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 
i 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Ajmere  Merwara     ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•Assam         ...         ... 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

•  «  ■ 

Bengal          

134 

109 

25 

96 

84 

12 

+  39-6 

Berar            ... 

82 

45 

37 

3 

2 

1 

+  2,63.3-a 

Bombay 

129,292 

53,805 

75,487 

165,798 

64,384 

101,414 

-21-9 

Sind 

«•• 

... 

... 

122 

62 

60 

... 

Aden 

•  •• 

... 

... 

32 

27 

5 

... 

Burmah 

•  •• 

... 

■  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

... 

Central  Provinces    ... 

63 

35 

28 

5 

2 

3 

+  1,16000 

Madras          

304 

120 

184 

193 

132 

61 

+57-& 

N.-W.  Provinces  and 
Oiidh        ...         ... 

828 

375 

453 

... 

•  •• 

.*. 

•  •• 

Punjab          

105 

78 

27 

... 

•  •• 

... 

Hyderabad  (Nizam)... 

156 

97 

59 

72 

37 

35 

+116-6 

Mysore 

168 

81 

87 

92 

70 

22 

+45-24 

Kashmii-       

6 

5 

1 

... 

•  •• 

... 

•  «• 

Rajputana     ... 

325 

206 

119 

510 

276 

234 

-36-2 

Central  India 

4,452 

2,378 

2,074 

4,357 

2,239 

2,118 

+  21 

Bombaj  States 

66,353 

24,552 

41,801 

80,959 

29,893 

51,066 

-18 

Central  Provinces 
States        

■  ■* 

.•• 

•  •. 

5 

2 

3 

■  ■• 

N.-W.  P.  States      ... 

2 

2 

«•■ 

■  •• 

... 

... 

•  •• 

Madras  States 

... 

... 

... 

31 

13 

18 

•  •• 

Total 

202,270 

81,888 

120,382 

252,396 

97,304 

155,095i 

—19 

The  figares  for  the  Baroda  State  have  been  inolnded  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
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t^               C*                CO                «o                -^ 

lO            '«*<            '^            ^o            t- 

id 

CQ                 lO          ,       •^                  fT*  '               I:- 
CM                 -^          '       rH                 !>•                 tH 

rH                 CO         ;        '^                 '^                 ^ 

) 

i 

CO 

CO 

Loss  by 
Epide- 
mics. 

2,108 
1,625 
2,100 
1,762 
1,356 

Total 

-  Columns 

7  to  9. 

1— 1 

61,831 
298,506 
106,512 
209,241 

34,562 

o 

d 
o 

•s 

a 

i' 

i 

I-H 



•Gfq'BiiBAB  ^ou  snoisiAiQ  aq^  joj  soiugi^ 

to 

OO^ 

CO* 
00 

Gain  by 
Emigra- 
tion. 

O 
i-t 

•aiq^BjiBAB  :)ou  shoisiaiq  aqif  joj  soanSr^ 

<M 

Loss  on 
Immigra- 
tion. 

«s 

12,687 
57,907 
17,393 
41,924 
9,080 

1-t 

A 

OO 

CO 

03  ' 

CO 

2,712 

42,103 

14,586 

35,378 

8t232 

103,011 

s 

a 

•3 
1 

t-- 

46,432 
198,496 

74,533 
131,939 

17,250 

.  0 

«o^ 
ocT 

CO 

■ 

1^ 

co 

36,774 
182,545 

65,297 
117,766 

14,065 

to 

I-H 

lO 

757 
2,953 

671 
1,828 

109 

CO       ■ 
I-H 

CO 

«o 

-* 

8,808 
12,034 

7,593 
10,025 

878 

CO 

CO 

CO 

•• 

05 
eo 

d3 
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m 

93 

964 

972 

2,320 

2,198 

-    "^ 
CO 

1 

S 

f 

55 

M 

Amreli  Diatriot       

NaVsari      „         

Baroda       „      excluding  City  and  Cantonment, 
Baroda  City        

Total 

•aoqtnujji  j^Buag 

pM 

:          1                    i 

,-{             CM              CO    ;          -^              lO 
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Subsidiarsr 

Details  of.  the  transfer ^  of  villages  omd  effect  on 


1 

Decrease  in  the  population  on  account 

Increase  in  the 

of  the  transfer  of  v 

illages  to 

of  the  tram 

other  Talukas.                     i 

other 

1 

Total 

Population 

in  1891. 

Ket  population 
of  4891,  sub- 
traction of 
.2  and  6. 

Name  of  jTaluka. 

Talukas  lo  which 

transferred. 

^  No.  of 
villages. 

Population  of 
the  transfer. 
re4  villages. 

Talukas  from 

which 
transferred. 

1. 

2 

3 

:;.  4 

;           5 

6 

7 

/.  Amreli  district.    , 

Dhari         

29,551 

Khambha     ... 

1 

■      27    ■ 

29,524 

Khambha    ... 

8,236 

•«. .a. 

... 

8,23,6 

Dhari 

II.  Kadi  ptstrki. 

Kadi           

96,782 

96,782 

Mehsana       „. 

Vijapur 

156,113 

Kalol        ... 
Mehsna    ... 

6 
11 

5,859 1 
17,655  J 

,133,099 

! 

fKadi 

5 

3,026  ) 

r  Vijapur    „. 
\  Vadavli    .... 

Mehsana     >.. 

83,651 

^  Vadavali  ... 
LVisnagar  ... 

4 

2,520  \ 

77,623 

2 

482) 

LVisnagar  ... 

Kalol          

97,089 

... 

97,C89 

Vijapur 
{  Mehsana  ... 
\  Patan 

Vadavli       ... 

101,450 

Mehsana 

3 

1,646 

99,804 

Visuagar     ... 

92,485 

Mehsana 

3 

3,690 

88,795 

Mehsana 

Atarsambal.. 

30,391 

Petlad 

1 

678 

29,713 

... ...       » 

Kheralu 

66,607 

... 

66,607 

Vadnagar     ... 

Patan 

136,083 

Vadavli 

3 

2,001 

134,082 

Harij 

Harij 

29,134 

Patan 

5 

2,509 

26,625 

Vadnagar  ; 

32,075 

Kheralu 

24 

32,075 

1 
///.  Navsari  District. 

Palsana       

25,262 

Kamrej ,.. 

1 

198 

25,064 

Kamrej      i... 

27,790 

•  •• 

27,790 

f  Kathor     ... 
t  Palsana     ... 

Kathor       

16,971 

i  Kamrej    ... 
^Velachha  ... 

16 

12 

14,194  V 

2,777  j 

Vank^l       

10,666 

10,666 

Velachha 

Yelachba    

25,385 

Vankai 

i 

2?2 

25,153 

Kathor 

IV.  Baroda  District. 

f  Vaghodia... 

n 

■ 

Baroda 

96,387 

■^  Savli 
Dabhoi 

ij 

18,648 

77,739 

Dabhoi 

Sankheda ; 

57,045 

Dabhoi 

8 

:  2,999 

54j046 

Dabhoi       

59,706 

Baroda 

1 

245 

59,461 

rSankheda ... 
•<  Baroda      ... 

I^Sinor 

Sinor 

39,073 

Dabhoi 

5 

2,595 

36,478 

Savli 

44,914 

*•• 

44,914 

Baroda 

Vaghodia 

27,320 

.•• 

27,320 

Baroda 

Petlad         

157,786 

... 

157,786 

Atarsumba   ... 
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Table  G. 

population  since  the  last  Census  by  Talukas. 


Chapteb  II. 


population  on  account 
fer  of  villages  from 
Talnkas. 


No.  of 
villages. 


Population  of 

the  transferred 

villages. 


Total  altered 
population,  1891 


Population  in 
1.901. 


Net  increase 

C+)or 
decrease  (^). 


Resiabkb. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


IJ 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
2 

"24 
5 


Ifi 
1 


1 
12 


8 
1 
5 

11 
9 
1 


! 


27 


3,026 


I 


17,655 
1,646 
3,690 
5,359 
2,520 1 
2,001  J 
482 


295,524 
8,263 


32,075 
2,509 


14,194  \ 
198  j 


99,808 
133,099 

100,614 

102,448 

104,325 

89,277 
29,713 
98,682 
136,591 
26,625 


25,064 
42,182 


27,653 
6,486 


71,784 
117,286 


75,254 

80,532 

67,302 

70,989 
18,871 
76,463 
104,136 
12,505 


25,286 
41,479 


232 

2,777 


245 


5,698 


15,574 

2,970 

678 


10,898 
27,930 


7,922 

22,567 


77,984 

54,043 

65,159 

36,478 

60,488 

30,290 

158,464 


60,428 

36,665 

49,077 

29,979 

38,340 

20,804 

134,558 


1,871 
1,807 


-  28,024 
-15,813 

-  25,360 

21,916 

■  37,023 

- 18,288 
-10,842 

■  22,219 
-32,455 

■  14,120 


+   222 
—   703 


—  2,976 

—  5,363 


— 17,556 

—  17,381 

—  16,082 

—  6,499 

—  22,148 

—  9,486 

—  23,906 
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CHAPTER    III. 


RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 


1.  General  Observations. 

2.  Prevalent  Religions. 

A. — Hindus;  (o)  (1)  Public  Worsliip  ;  (a)  (2)  Private  and  other 
Worships  ;  (6)  Fasts  ;  (c)  Pilgrimages  ;  (d)  Vratds  or  vows  ; 
(e)  Sanskdrds;  (/)  Shrdddkds  ;  (g)  Some  common  beliefs. 

B— (1)  Main  Sects  of  Hindus  ;  (2)  Minor  Religious  Sects  found  in 
the  Baroda  State. 

C— Other  Religions  and  Sects  besides  the  Hindus  ;  (1)  Jains  ;  (2) 
Parsis ;  (3)  Musalmans  ;  (4)  Animistics. 

3.  General  Distribution  of  Population  by  Religion. 

4.  Distribution  of  Religions  by  Natural  Division  and  Distbicts. 

5.  Distribution  op  Sects. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 


1.    General  Observations. 


1.  The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  Religioue,  and  also  the  various  Enquiry  into 
sects  which  those  who  profess  different  reh'gions  have  returned  in  this  State.  An  sects. 
enquiry  into  this  subject  carries  its  own  importance,  since  it  shows  the  different 
faiths  prevalent  among  the  people  constituting  any  particular  society,  the  position 
each  of  them  occupies  as  compared  with  the  others,  the  tendencies  they  exhibit  as 
regards  strength  to  develop  or  inherent  weakness,  the  influence  they  may  exercise 
on  individuals  or  society,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  each,  giving  scope  to  such 
influence  when  the  numbers  are  large,  and  restraining  it  when  confined  to  small 
numbers. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  have  formed  part  of  all 
the  Census  inquiries.  In  the  present  Census,  the  Government  of  India  had  de- 
cided at  first  to  leave  it  to  option  to  retain  or  omit  the  entry  of  sects,  by  their 
Resolution,  Home  Department,  No.  30-32,  dated  2nd  April  1900,  which  states  that 
' "  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  determined  that  the  sects  of  Christians 
should  be  recorded,  but  has  decided  in  the  case  of  non-Christian  sects  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  Local  Governments  who  may  either  omit  sects  alto- 
gether, or  if  they  wish  to  have  figures  for  particular  sects  only,  may  direct  the 
enumerators  to  ascertain  by  special  inquiry  the  number  and  distribution  of  those 
sects.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  means  of  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  Super- 
visors and  Superintendents  referred  to  in  para.  5  above.  Or  again,  if  this  course 
is  considered  open  to  objection,  the  names  of  all  sects  might  be  recorded,  but  only 
those  abstracted  which  are  thought  to  be  of  special  importance." 

■    2.     While  it  was  undecided  what  course  to  adopt,  a  letter  No.  58,  dated  Goyernmen* 

^  '  _'  of  India  order 

26th  May  1900,  was  received  from  the  Census  Commissioner,  intimating  that  *<>  substitate 
'  '  .  sect  for  reli- 

"  Rule  4  of  the  Instructions  to  Enumerators  will  be  modified,   and  instrxictions  ffion. 

will  be  given  in  the  rales  for  Charge  Superintendents  and  Supervisors,  which 

the  Census  Commissioner   proposes  to  issue  shortly,  that  the  enumerators  should 

ask  all  Hindus   and  Mahomedans,  the  name  of  their  sect  and  should  enter  that  in 

the  column  for  Religion."     Further  on  in  the  same  letter  he  observes,  "3.     I 

would  ask  you  to  consider  in  communication  with  the  Local  Government  whether 

the  system  described   above   should  be  adopted  in  Baroda  and  inform  me  of  the 

decision.'' 

3.     On  the  14th  June  1900,  a  reply  was  sent  to  the  above  from  my  office,  Baroda  aiiow- 
.  '         i- J  ^  '  ed  to  enter 

in  the  followmg  terms, — "  The  suggestion  of  the  Census  Commissioner  that  the  both  religion 
enumeration  should  be  effected  by  simply  entering  the  sect  to  which  a  man 
belongs,  as  his   religion,  in   column  4    of  the    schedule,    will    be   extremely 
confusing  in  this  part  of  India  and  wiU  entail  more  labour  than  necessary   at 
the  time    of  abstraction.    The  Census    Superintendent,  therefore,  proposes  to 
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enter  the  main  religion  of  the  person  enumerated  in  column  4  ;  and  below  it, 
in  parenthesis,  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
Hindu,  column  4  would  show  first  Hindu,  and  below  it  in  parenthesis  Shawa, 
Vaishnava,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be."  A  reply  to  the  above  was  received  from  the 
Census  Commissioner,  saying  that  there  was  no  objection  to  this  being  done. 
Thereupon  the  following  instructions  were  circulated  in  this  State  for  the 
guidance  of  the  enumerators,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

(1)  *'  Rule  4 — Column  4 — (Religion) — Enter  here  the  Religion  which 

each  person  returns,  as  Hindu,  Musalman  (Momnds,  Shaiks, 
and  Molesalams  ahould  be  regarded  as  Musalmans),  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Jain,  Parei,  &c.,  and  then  below  it,  in  parenthesis, 
enter  the  sect  which  the  person  professes  to  belong  to.  Noth- 
ing should  be  written  if  he  has  no  sect  or  does  not  give  it." 

(2)  "  While  entering  religion,  you  will  enter  one  of  the  following  ; 

probably  you  will  not  come  across  any  other ;  (1)  Hindu 
(2)  Musalman,  (3)  Parsi,  (4)  Christian,  (5)  Animistic,  (6)  Sikh 
(7)  Buddhist,  (8)  Jew,  and  (9)  Jain." 

(3)  "  Non-Hindu  Forest  Tribes  are  to  be  entered  as  Animistic." 

(4)  "  If  any  person  claims  to  belong  to  the   Arya  or   Brahma   Samdj, 

he  should  be  shown  as  such. " 

f  5)    "  While  entering  sects  you  will  show  the  principal   sects   and   the 

Sub-divisions  of  these  sects," 

The  results  so  obtained  have  been  tabulated  in  Imperial  Table  V  and   VI 

as  regards  Religion,  and  in  Provincial  Table  V  as  regards  sects. 

Nnmbers  by  4.     From  Imperial  Table  VI  we  learn  that  out  of  a  total   population  of 

religions.  1^952^692  souls  in  tlus  State,  there  are  1,546,992  Hindus,  38  Sikhs,  48,290  Jains, 

8,409   Parsis,   165,014  Musalmans,    7,691   Christians,   8    Jews,    and   176,250 

Animistics.     Among  the  Hindus  are  included  50  Arya-Samdjists  and  6   Brahma- 

Samajists,     A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  returned  in  1891,  show  that 

the  Buddhists  and  the  adherents  of  '  other  religions  '  are  absent  this  time,  though 

we  had  them  at  the  last  Census,  and  that  instead  we  have  got  Arya-Samdjists   in 

our  midst,  for  the  first  time  at  this  Census. 

Points  for  con-  5.     In  his  sixth  note  the  Census  Commissioner  says  that  bearinsr  in  mind 

sideration  sng-  „ ,  o    -•    "**  "-^ 

jested  by  the  the  enormous  number  of  books  that  have  been  written   on  the   subject,  it   would 

missioner.         be  wise  to  reduce  to  the  narrowest  limits  ^11   descriptions   from  books,  which  are 

readily  accessible.     This  restriction,  he  says,  still  leaves   open  the  whole  wide 

field  of  popular   religion,   which   also   is   to  be  traversed  by  the  ethnographical 

survey.     On  the  whole,  he  suggests  the  following  points  for  consideration  : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  main  Indian  Religions,— Hinduism,  Isldm 
Buddhism,  Jainism, — what  is  the  actual  working  belief  of  the  ordinary  man  ? 
What  are  his  standards  of  right  and  wrong  and  what  does  he  suppose  will  happen 
to  him  if  he  disregarded  them  ?  None  of  the  books  touch  upon  this  point,  and 
there  is  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  original  and  interesting  matter,  which 
would  be-  quite  appropriate  in  a  Census  Report. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  new  sects,  or  sects  which  have  not  found  their  way- 
into  the  Standard  works,  a  brief  description  of  their  history  and  characteristic 
tenets  would  be  of  interest. 
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6.  In  this  limited  treatment  of  the  subject  even  there  are  many  draw-  Difficulties  in 
backs  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  disposal  for  such  an 

inquiry  and  the  want  of  adequate  means  to  gain  that  knowledge.     But  in  order 
to  correctly  grasp  the  present  belief  of  the  Hindus,  the  actual  working  behef  of 
•the  ordinary  man,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  little  of  the  evolution  of  the  Modern 
Hinduism  from  the  Ancient  religion. 

2,     Pbevalemt  religions. 
A.    Hindus. 

7.  The  name  Hiiaduism,  as  applied  to  the  Religion  of  the  people  of  India,  Ey°i"**®^?^. 
is  of  comparatively  later  origin.     Formerly,  it  was  known  as  the  Arya  Dharma,  *«ism  from 
that  is  Aryan  Religion,  or  Sandtan  Dharma, — the  Eternal  Reugion.    But,  when  lieion. 

the  Persian  invaders  advanced  to  the  North-west  of  India,  in  one  of  their  inva- 
sions, they  came  upon  the  river  Indus  (in  Sanskrit  '  Sindhu '),  and  called  it  the 
"  Hindu^'  instead,  and  those  who  mhabited  the  east  side  of  that  river,  "  Hindus." 
Afterwards  their  religion  was  called  Hinduism  by  the  Musalman  and  Christian 
invaders.     The  form  of  this  Religion  was  in  the  very  remote  times  physiolatry, 
that  is,  worship  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  Divine.     For,  in  the  earlier 
Suktils  of  the  Big  Veda,  we  find  hymns  full  of  effusion,  of  admiration  and  love 
fqr  various  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  Sun,  the  dawn,  the  wind,  water,  and 
rains.     From  the  later  Suhtds  of  the  same  Veda  we  find  that  the  people  had  then 
commenced  to  feel  that  there  was  some  Being,  who  was  much  superior  in  all 
ways  to  the  natural  phenomena  they  had  been  worshippmg.     With  the  dawning 
of  this  idea  on  their  minds,  the  Aryans  of  that  time  began  to  ponder  constantly 
^nd  keenly  on  that  mystery,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  the  Brdhmands, 
the  Aranyakds  and  the  Upanishads ;  in  the  last  of  which  is  more  fully  developed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Power,  which  modern  science  too  teaches  us  to  recog- 
nise as  the  moving  and  inspiring  force  of  the  Universe.     It  is  the  all-pervading 
Breath,  the  Universal  Soul,  which  manifests  itself  in  all  the  universe,  which 
comprehends  the  universe,  and  into  which  the  universe  will  njerge  in  the  end. 
But  the  highest  development  of  it  is  seen  in  the  Bhagavat-Gitd,  which  is   con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  authoritative  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta. 
While  this  evolution  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  early  Aryans  was  going  on 
from  pure  Nature-worship  to  Monotheism,  the  old  and  simple  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings of  the  Ved^s  were  also  undergoing  a  process  of  transmutation,  from  their 
original  simplicity  to  elaborateness  and  gaudiness.    Still,  we  do  not  find  that  these 
Aryans  had  t"hen  reared  any  temples  either  for  worship  or  for  the   performance  of 
sacrifices,  as  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  any  indication  to  that  effect  in  the 
Rig  Veda.     But,  on,  the  contrary,  every  householder  lighted  the  sacrificial  fire  in 
his  own  house,  and,  there  performed  the  usual  sacrifices  and  prayed  to  the  gods 
for  happiness  to  his  family,  for  wealth,  cattle,  and  abundapt  crops,  and  also  for 
immunity  from  disease  and  the  like.     In  course  of  time  the  growth  of  the  doctrine 
,of  Unity  led:  to  Dhydna  or  psychological  contemplation,     But  to  the  simple  and 
untrained  minds  of  the  masses  in  general,,  the  Dhyaim  appeared  very  abstruse  and 
not  practically  useful;  similarly,,  the  sacrifices  were  too  costly  to  be  repeatedly 
performed  by  them.    Hence  they  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the  too  Catholic  Buddhism 
that  was  making  its  w^y  Celt,  into  India,  at  t|ie  h^nds  of  Shri  Sdhjamum, — the 
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leveller.  But  this  Buddhism  had  never  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  religion  of  India ;  and  so  both  existed  side  by  side.  Hindus  used  to  visit 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  and  universities,  and  the  Buddhists  used  to  learn  from 
the  Brahman  Rishis.  With  all  this  toleration  the  old  religion  was  losing  its 
eiFectual  hold  on  the  population,  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  Veddnta  Doctrine 
and  the  elaborateness  of  the  Vedic  sacrificial  rites  ;  and  consequently  the  Brdh- 
maiis,  who  had  then  formed  into  a  distinct  priestly  class  for  the  performance  of 
sacrifices  and  ceremonials,  were  losing  their  followers  in  large  numbers.  There- 
fore the  Aryans  had  to  abandon  their  elaborate  sacrifices  and  ceremonials  for  the 
erection  of  temples  with  images  therein,  and  for  initiating  ceremonies  and 
pilgrimages  on  the  lines  of  the  Buddhistic  ones,  to  keep  up  the  Religion  of  their 
ancestors  from  decay.  In  this  attempt  they  have  succeeded  so  completely  that 
Buddhism  has  become  now  extinct  in  India, — the  land  of  its  birth.  This  process 
of  adaptation  of  certain  principles  of  Buddhism  has  so  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  ancient  Hinduism,  that  the  diSerence  between  it  and  modern  Hinduism 
is  very  striking.  In  the  ancient  Hinduism  there  was  the  worship  of  Nature  ;  in 
the  modern  there  is  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  in  His  triple  manifestations— 
Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Shiva  the  Destroyer  ;  the  worship 
in  old  times  was  performed  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  sacrifices  ;  but  now 
images  are  worshipped  in  temples,  specially  erected  and  dedicated  to  particular 
deities  ;  and  lastly,  simple  stories  and  events  of  the  Big  Veda  have  now  given  place 
to  myths  and  legends  of  an  extraordinarily  fabulous  nature.  These  latter  are  at 
present  contained  in  what  are  known  as  the  Purdnds.  Thus  we  see  that  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  modern  Hinduism  is  the  introduction  of  image  worship 
in  its  religious  observance.  This  practice  led  to  the  erection  of  temples  almost  all 
over  the  country,  in  honour  of  one  or  more  of  the  Vedic  or  Purdnic  gods.  At 
the  same  time  the  old  Aryans,  to  please  and  win  over  to  their  side  the  aboriginals 
of  the  land,  tolerated  the  worship  of  trees  and  animals.  In  this  way  is  evolved 
modern  Hinduism,  which  has,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  two 
aspects, — the  philosophical  and  the  popular. 
Hindu  Religion  8.     Yvom.ih.Q  Rig  Fet^a  itself  it  appears  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one 

how  defineci  ?  man,  but  of  many  ;  and  when  the  works  of  many  were  collected  toe-ether  thev 
were  called  Veda,  which  means  wisdom.  The  Brdhamnds,  Aranyahds  and  Upa- 
m'shads,  collectively  called  the  Veddnta  Literature,  are  based  upon  the  spiritual 
laws  discovered  by  the  Ancients  and  sung  in  the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda.  Similarly, 
the  Purdnds  were  not  the  work  of  one,  but  of  many.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Hindu 
Religion  had  no  one  founder  of  its  own,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Religions.  The 
Hindu  Religion  is  absolutely  impersonal ;  and  hence  it  has  been  found  very 
difficult  to  .give  to  it  any  positive  definition.  It  has,  therefore,  been  perforce 
defined  negatively.  The  negative  definition  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Ibbetson,  in  his 
Punjab  Census  Report  of  1881,  viz.,  "  all  natives  of  India  who  are  not'  either 
Musalmans,  Christians,  Jains,  Sikhs,  or  Buddhists,  are  Hindus,"  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  exclude  every  one  of  the  distinct 
religious  beliefs  of  India.  One  might  attempt  to  define  it  as  including—"  all 
natives  of  India  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Musalman,  Jain,  Buddhist,  Christian, 
Parsi,  Jew,  or  any  other  known  religion  of  the  world,  and  whose  form  of  worship 
extends  from  monotheism  to  feiiehism,  and  whose  theology  is  written  wholly  in 
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the  Sanskrit  language.''  This  definition  appears  to  be  comprehensive  and  also 
exclusive  ;  because  it  comprises  all  natives  of  India,  whatever  be  their  special  form 
of  worship  according  to  the  Aryan  Religion,  and  excludes  all  others.  Modern 
Hinduism  has,  in  its  course  of  evolution  from  physiolatry  to  its  present  form, 
passed  through  various  phases,  has  come  into  contact  with  many  other  religions 
and  beliefs  and  has  imbibed  something  from  all.  As  Professor  Monier  Williams 
says,  in  his  book  on  Hinduism,  "  It,  is  all-tolerant,  all-compliant,  all-comprehensive, 
all-absorbing.  It  has  its  spiritual  and  its  material  aspect,  its  esoteric  and  exoteric, 
its  subjective  and  objective,  its  rational  and  irrational,  its  pure  and  its  impure.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  huge  polygon,  or  irregular  multilateral  figure.  It  has  one 
side  for  the  practical,  another  for  the  severely  moral,  another  for  the  devotional 
and  imaginative,  another  for  the  sensuous  and  sensual,  and  another  for  the 
philosophical  and  speculative.  Those  who  rest  in  ceremonial  observances  find  it  all 
sufficient ;  those  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  works  and  make  faith  the  one  requisite, 
need  not  wander  from  its  pale  ;  those  who  are  addicted  to  sensual  objects  may 
have  their  tastes  gratified  ;  those  who  delight  in  meditating  on  the  nature  of  God 
and  man,  the  relation  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  mystery  of  separate  existence  and 
the  origin  of  evil,  may  here  indulge  their  love  of  speculation." 

Looking  at  it  from  another  stand-point  of  view,  we  find  that  "  the  idea 
of  Religion  in  Europe  is  connected  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  with-  sermons  in  churches  and  pious  acts.  To  the  Hindu,  his  whole  life 
in  all  its  minute  acts,  is  a  part  of  his  religion.  Not  only  moral  precepts,  but  the 
rules  of  social  and  domestic  life,  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  behaviour  to  fellow- 
men  and  fellow-creatures,  are  a  part  of  his  religion.  It  is  his  religion  which 
teaches  the  warrior  to  fight,  the  learned  man  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  contem- 
plations, the  artisan  to  ply  his  trade,  and  all  men  to  regulate  their  conduct  towards 
each  other.  The  very  conception  of  Brahman  in  the  Upanishads,  and  in  all  latter 
religious  writings,  is  the  all-embracing  universe.  All  is  an  emanation  from  Him^ 
all  returns  to  Him.  The  very  signification  of  the  word  Dharma  in  the  ancient 
Dharma  ShastrAs,  is  not  religion  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  totality 
of  human  duties  and  of  human  life  in  all  its  occupations,  pursuits  and  daily  actions. 
Dharma  regulates  eating  and  drinking  and  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Dharma  lays 
down  civil  and  criminal  law  and  the  rules  of  inheritance.  Dharma  rules  men  and 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  below,  and  saints  and  gods  above.  So  com- 
prehensive is  this  term,  that  it  denotes  even  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects  ;  it 
is  the  Dharma  of  the  fire  to  burn,  of  trees  to  grow,  of  water  to  seek  the  lowest 
level.  And  though  the  modern  Hindu  is  far  removed  in  ideas  from  his  ancestors, 
yet,  even  to  this  day,  the  whole  life  of  an  orthodox  and  religious  Hindu  is  con- 
trolled by  rules  and  sanctions  which  he  calls  his  Dharma — rules  regulating  every 
act  and  every  word  in  political,  social,  and  domestic  life.  The  distinction  between 
the  sacred  and  the  secular  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Hinduism.  Every  rule  of 
conduct  is  a  part   of  Dharma."     (Civilisation  in  Ancient  India  by  R.  C.  Dutt,) 

9.     From  what  has  been  said  above,  we  find  that  at  present  the  religion  consideratioa 
of  the  Hindus  includes  worship,  pilgrimages,  observance  of  fasts,  performance  of  f|r*gaug^^^ 
Shrdddhds  for  the  departed  ancestors  and  observance  of  certain  rules  in  marrying  ^o_^^*?bS' 
and  in  eating  and  drinking,  among  themselves  as  well  as  in  relation  to  others. 
The  last  consideration  vre  can  leave  for  the  Chapter  on  castes. 
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A  (1)  Public  Worship. 

10.  Worship  with  the  Hindus  is  a  very  general  term  and  includes  the 
purificatory  rites,  the  worship  of  idols,  semi-divine  beings  and  consecrated  objects, 
and,  lastly,  prayers  and  meditation.  The  principal  idols  worshipped  are  the 
members  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Mahesh  (Shiva)  ; — Laxmi 
and  Rddha  as  consorts  of  Vishnu ;  and  Pdrvati  as  Shiva's  consort,  in  her  various 
manifestations  ;  Ganesh  and  Hanumdn.  Out  of  these,  Brahma  does  not  find  a 
place  in  any  of  the  temples  situated  within  this  State,  and  so  nothing  need  be 
said  about  his  worship.  But  the  others  have  a  number  of  temples  erected  to 
them  and  are  there  worshipped  by  the  Hindus,  every  day  of  their  life. 

11.  In  In/  temples  dedicated  to  Shiva  are  to  be  found  the  idols  not  of 
Shiva's  person  but  of  his  consort  Pdrvati,  of  Ganesh  and  Hanumdn,  and  of  his 
emblem  and  the  figure  of  a  Bull.  In  the  temples  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  only  the 
idols  of  Vishnu  and  his  better-half  are  found,  and  similarly  in  those  dedicated  to 
the  goddesses,  only  their  idols  are  to  be  seen.  The  Shiva  worship  is  attributed  by 
many  to  Shri  Shankardch^rya,  although  he  himself  is  represented  by  some  to  have 
had  a  preference  for  Vaishnavism,  and  by  some  for  Veddntism.  In  this  worship 
the  devotees,  after  taking  a  bath,  pour  cold  water  on  the  Linga,  then  offer  some 
chandan  and  flowers^  and  meditate  on  the  deity  by  uttering  his  mantra  and  at  the 
same  time  dropping  down  a  bead  from  the  rosary  of  Rudrdhsha,  which  the  wor- 
shipper has  in  his  hand.  So,  then,  this  worship  is  neither  expensive  nor  elaborate. 
The  followers  of  this  deity  paint  with  chandan,  on  their  forehead,  a  Tn'pundra, 
i.e.,  three  half  curves  equi-distant  from  each  other  and  then  joined  at  the 
open  ends.  Very  often  we  come  across  persons  having  two  half  curves  only  ; 
though  strictly  speaking,  the  necessity  of  having  three  curves  is  recognised  by 
all.  In  either  case,  the  drawing  of  the  equi-distant  curves  is  not  supposed  to 
be  complete  until  these  curves  are  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  thick  chandan, 
or  saffron  paste,  covering  the  intervening  spaoe  in  the  form  of  a  solid  circle, 
produced  by  immersing  one's  finger-tips  in  the  paste  and  then  applying  the  same 
to  the  forehead.  They  also  apply  the  holy  ashes,  called  Bhasma,  over  their 
foreheads,  arms  and  chest,  and  put  on  necklaces,  armlets  or  earrings  made  of 
Rudrdksha.  Like  the  worshippers  of  other  deities,  those  of  Shiva  are  also  ex- 
pected to  make  him  an  offering  of  food,  before  they  partake  of  any.  The  food 
so  offered  usually  reverts  to  the  worshippers  of  the  other  deities  ;  but  that  offered 
to  Shiva  can  only  be  accepted  by  a  person  belonging  to  the  Tapodhana  caste,  to 
whom  alone  are  entrusted  the  public  functions  of  keeping  a  Shiva  temple  clean 
and  removing  the  stale  puja  materials  from  over  the  emblematic  deity,  which  by 
prescription  can  be  completely  washed  by  a  person  of  this  caste  only.  The 
Shivaites  pay  homage  to  one  of  the  four  disciples  of  Shri  Shankardchdrya  as  their 
spiritual  head. 

12.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort  is  not  performed  by  their 
devotees  in  the  same  manner  in  which  that  of  Skva  is  done.  In  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  more  splendour,  more  expense  and  more  distance  between  the  idol  and 
the  worshipper,  are  observed.  The  reason  is  that  the  spiritual  heads  of  these 
Mandir 8,  whatever  their  sect  may  be,  treat  the  idols  as  human  beings  ;  and, 
therefore,   minister  and  offer  to  the  idol  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  please 
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mortals.  The  followers  of  Vishnu,  unlike  the  Shivaites,  draw  two  perpendicular 
liaes  for  their  forehead  mark  meeting  in  a  curve  below,  and  put  on  necklaces 
of  Tvlsi  (Basil)  instead  of  those  of  Rudrdksha  ;  and  have  also  to  pay  something 
every  now  and  then  to  the  Mandirs  or  temples  to  which  they  resort  for  Pujd. 

13.  The  Pujd  of  the  goddess  is  also  performed  in  temples  specially  The  worship  of 
dedicated  to  her.  The  images  therein  are  named  according  to  the  fancies  of  the 
donors  of  the  temples,  but  generally  the  names  are  Aniba,  Bahuchard,  Kdli,  and 
Dwgd.  The  worship  by  the  general  mass  of  people  is  performed  from  a  distance 
by  simply  bowing  down  before  her  and  offering  her  coccanuts,  which  the  Pujaris 
break,  returning  half  of  each  to  the  devotee  who  offers  it.  Still  her  Pujd  is  not 
as  elaborate  as  that  of  Vishnu  is.  Animal  food  and  wines  are  oflFered  to  the  god- 
dess but  not  to  Vishnu  or  Shiva.  Her  devotees  make  on  their  foreheads  a  simple 
oblong  mark  in  red  vermilion  known  as  Aksha.  Her  worship  is  specially  done 
during  the  Navrdtras,  (i.  e.,  nine  nights).  These  Navrdtras  are  four  in  number 
in  any  one  year.  During  these  days  her  devotees  can  neither  utilize  the  services 
of  a  barber  or  a  washerman,  nor  can  they  partake  of  food  in  which  oil  is  used 
to  however  small  an  extent.  Of  these  Navrdtras,  the  chief  and  the  most  observ- 
ed are  those  falling  in  the  bright  half  of  the  month  of  Ashwin.  In  these  days 
males  and  females  of  all  faiths  resort  to  the  temples  and  worship  the  goddess. 
Some  who  are  staunch  believers  in  her  have  her  images  consecrated  and  set  up 
in  their  houses  ;  these  they  worship  daily,  observe  strict  fasts  the  whole  day  and 
take  some  light  nourishment  at  night.  On  the  ninth  day,  they  perform  a  homa 
sacrifice  and  place  before  the  goddess  a  luxurious  dinner,  wherein  devotees  other 
than  those  who  do  not  partake  either  of  animal  food  or  wines,  arrange  to  have  a 
place  for  those  things  also.  But  persons  abstaining  from  such  food  and  drink 
place  in  their  stead  pieces  of  brown  pumpkin,  with  red  powder  sprinkled  over 
them,  before  her.  The  women  of  this  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  sing  garhds 
in  her  honour  in  the  streets.  These  garhds  were  originally  simple  hymns  in  her 
praises,  but  now-a-days  any  song  is  sung  by  them,  no  matter  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  relate  to  gods  and  goddesses-  It  may  even  be  a  love  song  from  any 
drama.  For  the  worships  of  Rddhd  and  Laxmi,  and  Pdrvati,  no  separate  temples 
are  found  to  have  been  consecrated  in  this  part  of  India,  but  they  are  given  a  place 
in  the  temples  of  their  consort,  where  they  are  worshipped  along  with  them,  ex- 
cepting in  Dwarka  and  Beyt,  where  the  four  wives  of  Shri-Krishna — Rddhd, 
Laxmi,  Jdmhuvanti  and  Satyabhdmd  have  special  temples  and  donations  for  their 
worship. 

14     Independent  temples  to   Ganesh  and  Eanumdn  are  not  found  as  a  Ganesh  and 
rule  in  Gujarat  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  places  where  the  influence  of  the  ship""  °  ^'^^ 
people  of  Maharashtra  is  predominant.    In  other  places,  they  are  provided  with 
subordinate  places  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  Shiva. 

15.  The  worship  of  the  above-mentioned  deities  in  the  temples  erected  in  Unclean  castes 
their  honour  is  the  popular  public  worship  of  the  Hindus  in  these  parts,  from  which 
all  unclean  castes  are  religiously  excluded.  Again  in  this  public  worship,  almost 
all  castes  other  than  the  Dwija  castes,  i.  e.,  the  Brdhmans,  Kfihatriyas  and 
Vaishyas  are  kept  at  a  longer  distance  and  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  images  in 
the  temples.    Even   some  of  the  castes  of  the  Dwijds  are  treated  in  the  same 
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fashion.  For  the  most  part,  the  worship  and  control  of  these  public  temples  have 
been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Br^hmans  who,  to  enhance  their  importance  and 
gain,  have  placed  these  restrictions  upon  the  worship  by  the  people  at  large. 

A  (2)  Private  and  other  worships. 

16.     As   opposed  to  this   popular   public   worship,  there  is  the   popular 
private  worship,  L  e.,  the  worship  of  the  very  same  images  in  the  houses  of  the 
people.     Such  images  are  kept  in  places  set  apart  for  them.     The  rioher  a  man  is, 
the  larger  the  space  he  reserves  for  those  deities.     Some  of  the  devotees   keep  in 
their  houses  the  image  of  the  particular  deity  of  their  creed  ;  but  the  majority  of 
Hindus  keep  the  Panchdyatan  Devds,  i.  e.,  the  images  of  five  gods,  viz.,   Shiva, 
Vishnu,  Pdrvati,  Ganesh,  and  Surya,  in  their  houses  for  purposes  of  worship — the 
deity  most  revered  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  central  seat,   leaving  the   remain- 
ing four  to  occupy  the  surrounding  four  quarters.     Only  the  higher  class  Hindus, 
i.  e.,  the  majority  of  the  Dwijds,  keep  these  images  in  their  houses.     Those  who 
perform  these  private  worships,  having  done  their  morning  ablutions,  place   their 
household  deities  in  a  pot  or  vessel ;  then  bathe  them  and  anoint  them  with  sandal- 
wood paste  ;  and  then  place  flowers  over  ihem.     They  then  light  ghee-lamps,  burn 
incense  and  place  some  sweetmeats  before  them  and  recite    prayers.     They  then 
perform  the  ceremony  of  Arti,  i,  e.,  wave  lights  before  them.     Some  Vaishnavas, 
instead  of  keeping  images,  keep  drawings  of  either  Shrindthji  or  Shri  Jaganndthji 
for  purposes  of  worship.     When  dinner  is  ready  at  noon,  they  place  a   dish  of 
cooked  food  before  them  and  after  a  time  remove  it.     Vaishnavas,  following   the 
Mddhava  tenets,  place  before  their  deity  the  entire  quantity  of  food  prepared,  and 
remove  it  for  personal  use  only  after  the  same  has  been  offered  wholesale  to    the 
object  of  their  worship.     At  night  most  people  do  nothing  more  ;  but  some  follow 
the  same   procedure  as  in  the  morning  with  slight  modifications  and  variations. 

17.  Besides  the  worship  of  these  deities  in  temples  and  houses,  almost 
all  the  Hindus  worship  the  sun  in  one  form  or  another.  The  Br^hmans  worship 
him  by  performing  the  Sandhyd  adoration  every  morning  by  offering  Arghyds, 
at  the  same  time  reciting  the  Gdyatri  Mantra.  Some  castes  of  Kshatriyie  and 
VAnias  also  worship  him  in  the  same  way.  While  other  Hindus  worship  the 
sun  every  morning  by  bowing  down  to  him  after  cleaning  their  teeth  and  wash- 
ing their  faces.  Some  make  it  a  rale  to  take  their  meals  only  after  worshipping 
him  ;  and  in  so  doing,  sometimes  in  the  rainy  season,  they  have  to  fast  for  a  day 
or  two,  if  heavy  collections  of  clouds  in  the  sky  obscure  the  sun. 

18.  Besides  being  worshipped  daily  in  the  temples  and  houses,  Ganesh  is 
invariably  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  on  every  auspicious  occasion,  as  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  remover  of  obstacles. 

19.  A  deity  that  is  worshipped  more  out  of  fear  than  veneration  is  the 
Sitald,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  small-pox  ;  she  is  not  worshipped  daily  but 
occasionally,  only  when  children  in  the  house  are  attacked  with  small-pox. 
These  gods  and  goddesses,  taken  collectively,  form  the  Hindu  relio-ion  in  its 
aspect  of  worship  in  the  present  day. 

20.  In  addition  to  the  Surya  worship  the  Hindus  sometimes  worship  the 
Grahds  or  planets,    and  always  try  to  propitiate  by  giving  alms  to  Brdhmans  and 
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others,  that  planet  which  the  astrologer  may  have  proclaimed  to  be  the  cause  of 
injury  or  mischief  to  them.     The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  also  been 
utilised  by  the  Hindus  for  purposes  of  worship.     The  cows  and  bullocks  being 
considered  sacred  they  are  worshipped,  so  to  say,  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 
Serpents  are  worshipped  on  the  Ndg-panchami  day.    Some  Hindus  also  worship  the 
Nahul,  i  e.,  the  mongoose,  on   the  ninth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month   of 
Shrdvana.     The  worship  of  this  animal  has  come  into  vogue  from  a  superstitious 
belief  that  it  would  prevent  danger  to  the  children  in  the  worshipper's  house. 
Elephants   and  horses  are   worshipped  on  the  Dasser4  day,  but  only  by  their 
owners.     In  the  vegetable  kingdom,   trees,  plants   and  grass   are   worshipped. 
Among  the  trees   the    Vat  ov  Banyan   ix &6,  ih.Q  Pipal  iXQQ  (^Pieus  religiosa)  the 
Bilwa,  the  Shami  tree  (acacia)  and  the    Umber  (fig-tree)  are  worshipped  in 
these  days, — the  Fa^  tree  is  worshipped  on  the  Vatsdvitri  day,  and  the  Shami  on 
the  Dussera  day  for  securing  success  over  the  enemy,  as  the  goddesses  are  said  to 
reside  in  them  ;  the  Pipal  tree  is  believed  to  be  the  Brdhman  among  the  trees, 
and  is,  therefore,   often    worshipped.     The   Bilwa  and  Umber  trees  are   wor- 
shipped   occasionally,    because    they   are   held    to    be    sacred  to    Shiva  and 
Dattdtraya,  i.  e.,    the  Hindu  Trinity,  respectively.     The  Bilwa  is  held   sacred, 
because  it  is  believed  to  have   been  produced  from  PdrvatCs  perspiration  and  to 
have  been,  therefore,  an  object  of  favour  with  Shiva.     The  plants  most  commonly 
worshipped  are  the  Tuisi  (Basil)  and  the  Arka  plants  ;  the  former,  because  it  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu  and  the  latter,  because  it  is  sacred  to  Surya  and  Mdruti  (the 
monkey-god).     The  veneration  for  the  former  is  so  great  that  every  pious  Hindu 
gets  it  planted  in  his  house  and  worships  it  daily.     Again,  every  year,  in   the 
month   of  Kslrtik,   between   the  eleventh   and  the  fifteenth  of  its  first  half,  the 
marriage  of  Tulsi  with  Vishnu  is  celebrated  in  every  pious  Hindu's  house,  and  on 
a  grander  scale  in  the   temples   dedicated   to   the  latter ;   this   ceremony   being 
performed  with  the  same  rituals  as  those  for  ordinary  marriages.     The   Kusha 
grass,  known  popularly  as  the  Darbha,  is  the  grass   worshipped  by   the   Hindus. 
It  is  believed  to   contain  within  it   purifying    powers   of  special  merit  and  is, 
therefore,  utilized  on  almost  all  occasions,  whether  auspicious  or  otherwise. 

21.  Besides    the   idols   made   of  stones   and   metals,   certain    stones    are  stone  worship. 
worshipped   in  the  very  form  in  which  they  are  obtained.     Black  stones   called 
Shdligrdmas  are  worshipped  as  representing  Vishnu.     These  stones  are   deemed 

■worthy  of  worship  only  when  procured  from  the  Gandaki  River  in  Oudh.     White 

agates     and   red   stones   are   worshippd    as   representing    Shiva   and    Ganpati 

respectively,  if  they  are  obtained  from  the  Narmadi  or  the  Ganges.   Even  marine 

products  are  not  allowed  to  slip  out  of  religious  utility  and  efiicacy  by  the  Hindus.  Shells  worship. 

They  worship  the  Shankha  (conches)  and  the  Chakra  (some   coral  formations)  as 

being  the  -war-horn  and  the  war-weapon  of  Shri  Krishna,  respectively. 

22.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  account  books  of  bankers  and  private  Dhan  and 
individuals  are  worshipped  during  the  Dewii,li  holidays,  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  ship. 

of  Ashvin;  the  ^tst  on  the  JDhantrayodashi  d&j,  I.  e.,  the   thirteenth   of  the  dark 
half  of  that  month,  and  the  latter  on  the  Dewali  day,  i  e.,  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

23.  Arms  of  all  descriptions  are  worshipped  by  the  Military  classes   on  the  Arms  worship. 
Dasseri  days,  and  swords  and  tridents  {Trishulas)  are  worshipped  by  the  followers 

of  the  Devi  during  the  Navrdtra  days, «'.  e.,  the  first  nine  days  of  that  month. 
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Objects  of  wor-  24.    From  the  foregoing   account  of  the  objects  of  worship,  it  will  appear 

"  ***'  that  the  Hindus  have  laid  under  contribution   almost  all  the  sciences  known  to 

them— wis.,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  and  geography,  in  con- 
structing what  we  may  safely  call  the  symbolic  worship  of  the  modern  popular 
Hindu  religion.  Besides  the  worship  of  the  deities  and  the  objects  described 
above,  the  modern  Hindu  worships  the  Achdryds  or  the  preceptors  of  the  sects  to 
which  he  belongs,  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  the  idols  in  the  temples  or  in  his 
house. 
Caste    distino-  25.     We   find   that   the   unclean   castes   are   completely   excluded   from 

sliipa.  participation  in  public  worship,  that  the  lower  castes  are  kept  at  a   distance  in   it 

and  that  the  majority  of  castes  have  no  private  worship  whatever.  The  result 
of  this  differentiating  treatment  has  been  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
in  matters  of  ritual  and  the  forms  and  objects  of  worship.  Many  of  them  natural- 
ly do  not  know  why  they  are  called  Hindus,  and  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
Hinduism. 

B.—Fasts. 

26.  Another  feature  of  Hinduism  is  the  observance  of  fasts,  which 
practice  differs  with  different  sects.  The  followers  of  Shwa  fast  for  the  whole  of 
the  Mahd  Shwardtra  day  and  half  of  every  Monday,  on  which  day  they  take  their 
meals  only  in  the  evening.  The  followers  of  Vishnu  fast  on  all  the  Ekddashi 
days  of  the  year,  i,  e,,  the  eleventh  day  of  every  fortnight  in  the  year  and  on  the 
four  Jayanti  days,  i.  e.,  days  on  which  the  four  incarnations  of  Vishnu  had  taken 
place.  They  are  the  Janmshtami,  i.  e.,  the  day  on  which  Krishna  was  born ;  the 
Bdmnavmi,  i.  e.,  the  birthday  of  Rdma  ;  the  Narsinhchaturdashi,  i.  e.,  the  birth- 
day of  Narsinh ;  and  the  Vdmandwddashi,  i.  e.,  the  birthday  of  Vaman.  The 
followers  of  Shakti  keep  fasts  during  the  Navrdtra  days  only.  In  addition  to 
these  some  observe  fasts  on  Sundays  and  some  take  only  one  meal  on  Tuesdays  or 
Saturdays,  in  order  to  propitiate  or  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the  particular  planet 
of  which  the  day  bears  the  name.  In  this  matter  also  it  is  seen  that  the  rigour 
of  the  observance  of  fasts  goes  on  lessening  the  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  castes, 
■until  it  is  non-existent  among  the  unclean  castes. 

C.  —Pilgrimages. 

Pilgrimages.  27.     Pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines  and  places  is  another  feature  of  modem 

Hinduism.  Such  places  within  the  state  are  Dwdrkd,  Sidhpur,,Bechardji  and 
Karnslli.  Dwdrkd  is  one  of  the  four  Dhdmas  of  India  where  Shri  Krishna  is 
reported  to  have  established  his  capital  ;  and,  consequently,  thousands  of  devout 
pilgrims,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  and  difficulty  of  journey,  resort  thither 
every  year  and  purify  their  bodies  by  a  dip  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  Gomati ;  and 
thus  think  themselves  purged  of  their  sins.  Sidhpur,  in  the  Kadi  Division,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  of  India  which  can  afford  Mohsha  (absolute  salvation)  to 
the  souls  of  the  mothers,  if  Pindds  are  offered  to  them  by  their  sons  on  the  banks 
oi  ilnQ  Bindu  Sarovar  (a  small  tank  on  the  west  of  the  town  and  one  of  the  four 
holy  Sarovars  of  India),  after  a  purificatory  bath  in  the  sacred  river  Saraswati, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Brahmd.  Bechardji  is  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess whose  temple  is  ^Iso  in  the  Kadi  Division,  lying  at  present  at  a  distance 
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from  the  railway.  Still  hundreds  of  pilgrims  repair  thither  annually  from  even 
distant  parts,  for  the  purposes  of  worshipping  the  Mdtd.  The  sanctity  of  Kar- 
nali  is  not  inherent,  but  is  due  to  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
Narmad^.  The  belief  of  the  people  is  that  this  river  possesses  the  power  of 
sanctifying  those  who  merely  look  at  her,  while  the  other  rivers  require  the  devotees 
to  have  a  bath  in  them  for  that  purpose.  It  is  this  belief  which  attracts  every 
year  hundreds  of  pilgrims  to  that  place,  and  which  thus  becomes  a  source  of  annual 
revenue  to  its  inhabitants. 

D. — Vratds  or  vows. 

28,  One  more  feature  of  modern  Hinduism  is  the  observance   of   Vratds  Vratasorvows. 
i.  e.,   vows ;   they  are  many  and  are,   for  the  most  part,  specialized   for  females. 

Some  of  them  are  :— (1)  the  Vatsdvitn\  (2)  the  Ndgpanchmi,  (3)  the  Haritdlihd, 
(4)  Gouri,  (5)  the  Rishi-Panchami,  (6)  the  Vaikuniha  Ghaturdashi,  for  women  ; 
and  ths   Anant  Chaturdashi  for  both  sexes. 

29.  This    Vrata  falls  on  the  15th  of  either  the  bright  or  the  dark  half  of  vat     Savitri 

°  Vrata. 

ihe  month  of  Jestha.  To  the  south  of  Mount  Vindhyd,  this  Vrata  is  observed 
on  the  15th  and  to  the  west  on  the  30th  day  of  Jestha.  The  legend  for  observ- 
ing this    Vrata  by  the  Hindu  women  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  former  times  there  ruled  a  king,  by  name  Ashvapati  in  the  Madra 
country  (now  Madras).  He  had  a  daughter  by  name  Sdvitri.  When  she 
came  of  age,  she  resolved  to  marry  Satyavdn,  stood  firm  by  this  resolution  of 
hers,  (even  though  Ndrad  Muni  told  her  that  the  husband  chosen  by  her  was  to 
die  within  a  year),  married  him,  and  went  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house  and 
ministered  to  him  most  obediently  and  loyally.  There  she  observed  the  Vatsd- 
vitri  Vrata.  For  three  nights  before  the  day  foretold  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  observed  a  fast  under  the  Vat  tree  (Banyan  tree)  where  they  were 
living  and  on  the  4th  day  accompanied  her  husband  to  a  field.  There  Satya- 
vdna  suddenly  died  of  headache,  while  cutting  wood.  Yama,  the  god  of  death, 
appeared  at  the  spot  to  take  possession  of  the  soul.  Savitri  started  to  accompany 
him  and  Yama  objected  in  vain  to  her  doing  so.  But  this  resoluteness  of  hers 
conquered  Yama,  who  told  her  to  ask  for  any  boon,  excepting  merely  the  soul 
of  her  husband.  Sdvitri  then  demanded  four  boons — (1)  to  confer  sight  to  the 
eyes  of  her  father-in-law  who  was  blind,  (2)  to  enable  him  to  retake  and  enjoy 
his  kingdom,  (3)  to  bestow  one  hundred  sons  on  her  father,  (4)  and  to  endow 
her  with  a  hundred  sons  by  her  husband  Satyavdn.  Yama  promised  her  these 
blessings,  but  finding  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Sdvitri  to  beget  sons  while  her 
husband  Satyavdn  was  lifeless,  he  had  no  recourse  left  but  to  grant  Satyavdn 
his  life.  She  and  Satyavdn,  thus  revived,  returned  to  their  families.  From 
that  time  forward  Hindu  ladies  observe  this  vrata  in  the  sincere  belief 
that  it  would  confer  a  long  life  and  prosperity  on  their  husbands.  There- 
fore, this  Vrata  is  called  the  Vats^vitri  vrata  ;  in  addition  to  the  fasts,  the 
females  worship   a    Vat  tree,  because  in  the    Vrata  Ratnaher  it  is  said  that 

in  the  root  of  the  Vat  tree  sits  Brahma  ;  in  the  middle,  Vishnu ;  and  at  the  top, 
Shiva  ;  and  Sdvi^i  within  the  tree. 
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30.  The  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Shr^vana  has  been  regarded  as  a 
Vrata  day  by  the  Hindu  ladies,  and  is  known  as  Nag  panchami.  On  this  Vrata, 
women  worship  images  of  snake,  either  of  stone  or  clay,  or  figures  of  snakes 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  the  walls  of  a  house.  Sometimes,  live  snakes  are  also 
worshipped,  when  procurable.  These  snakes  are,  at  the  time  of  worship,  anoint- 
ed with  sandalwood  paste,  and  are  offered  milk  and  parched  gram  and  jowdri. 
The  women  generally  do  not  take  their  meals  before  the  worship  is  over.  On 
this  day,  all  Hindus  have  to  eat  parched  gram  as  the  snake  god's  Prasdda. 
They  have  to  avoid  in  food  whatever  is  fried  in  oil  or  ghee,  and  to  abstain  from 
cutting  fruits  or  vegetables  and  also  from  digging  the  earth. 

In  the  Vrata  Ratndker  granth  it  is  said  that  the  Nag  or  serpent-god  should 
be  considered  a  real  brother  by  the  Hindu  ladies,  and  as  such  he  should  not  be 
hurt  under  any  circumstances  on  that  day.  This  belief  has  been  now-a-days  so 
much  strained  that  oven  articles  looking  like  serpents,  however  faintly,  such  as 
Pandold  i.e.,  snake-gourd  {Trickosanthes  anguina),  are  neither  cut  nor  eaten  by 
them. 

31.  The  Haritalika,  (or  one  who  is  taken  away  by  her  female  friends  into 
a  field),  is  a  Vrata  which  has  been  followed  by  Hindu  women  on  the  third  day 
of  Bhkdrapad  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  widowhood  throughout. 

The  following  is  the  legend  about  this  Vrata  : — 

"  P(^»*ioai2,  the  daughter  of  the  Himalayas,  was  anxious  to  have  the  god 
Shiva  for  her  consort ;  and  had,  for  that  purpose,  taken  to  performing  very 
severe  austerities.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sage  Ndrad  induced  her  father  to  be- 
stow her  upon  Vishnu.  On  hearing  this  resolve  of  her  father  from  a  female  friend, 
she  became  extremely  sorry  and  dejected.  Hence  her  friends  took  her  to  the 
jungles  and  concealed  her  in  a  cave  where  she  made  the  emblem  of  Shiva  from 
sand  and  commenced  worshipping  it.  This  day  happened  to  be  the  3rd  of  ihe 
bright  half  of  Bhddrapad.  This  pleased  the  god  Shiva  who  offered  her  the 
choice  of  a  boon  ;  whereupon  she  requested  him  to  marry  her  and  be  her  husband. 
Shiva  consented  to  do  so.  Her  father  being  informed  of  this  affair  gave  his 
consent,"  From  that  day  forward  this  Vrata  is  observed  by  the  Hindu  ladies, 
single  as  well  as  married,  by  keeping  a  fast  and  worshipping  Shiva  on  this  parti- 
cular day.  This  Vrata  is  considered  to  be  the  means  of  conferring  Sauhhdgya 
and  avoiding  widowhood,  even  in  the  future  seven  lives,  This^  is  known  as  the 
Haritdlihd  Vrata  from  Harit,  taken  away,  and  Alikd  friends. 

32.  VaiJcuntha  Chaturdashi  is  a  Vrata  observed  by  the  Hindu  ladies  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  first  fortnight  of  Kdrtik,  in  order  that  all  their  desires  may  be 
gratified.     The  Vrata  Ratndker  supplies  the  following  account  of  it  : — 

"  In  the  Tretdyuga,  i.e.,  the  third  Yuga,  on  the  13th  day  of  Kdrtik,  Vishnu, 
the  supreme  lord  of  Vaikunth,  thought  of  worshipping  Shiva  by  offering  him  one 
thousand  lotuses  and  leaves  of  J^the  Bilwa  tree,  on  repeating  Shiva's  name  and 
offering  him  one  lotus  and  a  Bilwa  leaf  at  each  repetition.  In  this  way  he  offered 
999  lotuses  and  Bilwa  leaves  ;  but  could  not  proceed  further  for  want  of  a  single 
lotus.  Thereupon  Vishnu  took  out  one  of  his  eyes  and  offered  the  same  in  lieu 
of  it.  This  action  of  Vishnu  eo  much  pleased  Shiva  that  he  granted  him  his  desired 
object." 
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On  this  day  the  emblem  of  iSAtua  is  worshipped  at  night;  Bilwa  leaves 
are  specially  placed  on  it  ;  the  temples  of  Shiva  are  illuminated,  and  a  fast  is  kept 
by  all  the  Hindus  on  that  day. 

33.     On  Bhddrapad  Sud  5th  of  every  year,  this  Vrata  is   observed  by   the  Rishi  Panciiini 
Hindu  women  of  Gujarat  and  Deccan.     Its  object  is  the  removal  of  the  sin  result- 
ing from  the  pollution  of  a  house  by  a  woman  in  menses,  since  the  discharge   is 
believed  to  contain  a  fourth  part  of  Brahma- Hatyd,  i.e.,  the  sin  of  killing  a   Brah- 
man.    The  legend  showing  the  origin  of  this  Vrata  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Krita  Tuga,  while  king  Shyenjita  ruled  the  country  or  province  of 
Vidarbha,  there  lived  a  Brd,hman  by  name  Sumitra.  He  had  Jayashri  for  his 
wife.  Both  of  them  maintained  themselves  by  agriculture.  One  day,  during  the 
raiuy  season,  Jayashri  while  working  in  the  fields  continued  her  usual  domestic 
duties  though  in  the  monthly  course.  Both  died  soon  after  this  and  were  reborn  ; 
one  as  a  bullock  and  the  other  as  a  bitch,  in  the  house  of  their  own  son  Sumati^ 
with  the  knowledge  of  who  they  were  in  their  former  lives.  The  father,  who 
was  born  as  an  ox,  had  to  work  hard  in  his  son's  fields,  while  the  mother,  who 
was  born  as  a  bitch,  was  supplied  with  food  to  eat  and  always  allowed  to  enjoy 
complete  rest  and  liberty  in  her  son's  house.  On  the  anniversary 
(^Shrdddha)  day  of  Sumati's  father,  his  wife,  Chandrdoati,  prepared  nice 
dishes  to  be  served  to  the  BrAhmans  and  others.  But  the  ghee  used 
in  preparing  them  had  been  poisoned  without  her  knowledge  by  a  serpent. 
However,  the  bitch  had  marked  the  serpent's  action ;  and  in  ordtr  to  save  the 
lives  of  many  persons,  she  pounced  upon  the  food  that  was  cooked  at  the  time  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  entire  preparation  had  to  be  thrown  away  and  another 
prepared  afresh.  For  this  apparent  fault,  she  was  severely  beaten  by  Chandrd- 
vati,  and  had  to  remain  without  food  that  day.  The  ox,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
to  work  very  hard  that  day  in  the  fields  and  had  also  to  suffer  severe  blows  at 
his  son's  hands ;  at  night,  however,  when  the  ox  and  the  bitch  happened  to  be 
near  to  each  other  they  told  their  own  sad  tales  to  each  other  ;  the  ox  remark- 
ing in  conclusion  that  it  was  owing  to  her  sin  that  both  of  them  were  suffering 
such  hardships  and  that  that  day's  Shrdddha  had  turned  futile  through  her 
unhappy  fate.  This  conversation  was  overheard  by  their  son,  who  fek  extremely 
grieved  at  it  ;  and  for  relieving  them  from  their  present  miserable  fate,  Sumati 
wandered  over  to  a  Rishi,  named  Sarvatapa,  who  asked  him  to  perform  the 
Bishi  Pmchmi  Vrata,  whereby  he  would  be  able  to  free  his  parents  from  the 
consequences  of  their  sin.  Accordingly  he  performed  this  Vrata  conjointly 
with  his  wife,  as  advised  by  the  Rishi ;  and  his  parents  were  freed  from  their 
sin  and  they  obtained  absolution  in  the  end." 

As  Sumati's  father  in  his  second  birth  had  to  undergo  great  hardships  and 
misery  as  an  ox,  the  practice  of  not  eating  the  things  produced  by  the  labour  of  an 
ox  on  this  particular  day  of  Vrata,  i.e.,  Bhadrapad  Sud  5th,  has  been  in  vogue 
€ver  since. 

34.    The  following  is  the  account  of  this  Vrata  as  related  by  Shri  Krishna  Anant     Chat- 
to  Dharma  Baja : — 

There  lived  in  the  Krita  Yuga,  a   Brdhman,  named  Sumania.     He  had  a 
daughter  by  name  Sheeld  by  his  first   wife  Deehhd.    While  Sheeld  was  but  a 
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child,  she  lost  her  good  and  kind  mother.    Her  father  afterwards  married  another 
lady  by  name  Karkashd  who  was  another  Xantippe,  a  conjugal  scold,  being  equally 
hot-tempered  and  quarrelsome.     Sumanta g'a.v&'his,  daughter  away  in  marriage  to 
Kaundinya  Rishl,  when  she  came  of  age.     Soon  after,  the  married  couple  started 
for  their  home  ;  and,  on  their  way,  they  went  to   bathe   on   the  banks   of  the 
Jumna  to  refresh  themselves.     Hera  Sheeld  happened  to  see   some   women   per- 
forming a    Vrata  ;  and   out  of  curiosity  she  asked  them  what  they  were  doing. 
The  women  explained  to   her  the  process   and   the   object  of  it  ;    whereupon 
returning  to  her  husband,  she  related  to  him  what  she  had  heard.     He  then  gave 
her  permission  to  perform  the  said  Vraia  there,  on  the  spot  ;  and,  after  going 
through  it  completely,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  his  house.     Sheeld  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  said  Vrata  regularly  every  year  from    that  time  forward  ; 
which  so  pleased  the  god  Anant  or  Vishnu  that  he  gave  her  husband   enormous 
riches  and  prosperity.    Dazzled  with  hie  wealth  and  envied  in  society,  he  totally 
forgot  that  all  this  was  due  to  the  favour  of  the  god  whom  his  wife   worshipped 
devotedly.     After  some  days,  he  accidentally  happened  to  see  a  peculiar  kind  of 
thread   tied  upon  his  wife's  left  arm,  when  he  asked  her  what  it  was  and  why  it 
was  there.     The  good  natured  Sheeld  at  once  told  him  that  it  was  the  most  sacred 
Ananta  thread,  and  that  it  was  through  its   miraculous  powers  that  they   were 
enjoying  all  their  present  happiness,  wealth  and  prosperity.     At  these  words,  her 
husband  got  very  angry   and   suddenly  seized  the  thread,  cut  it  to  pieces,   and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.     Sheeld  began   to   cry   at ,  its   loss  and  instantaneously 
jumped   after   it,   drew  it   out   of  the  fire,   and   though  it  was  almost  burnt, 
she   dipped  it  in   a   pot    of  milk  with   the   object  of   saving  what   remained. 
Ananta   (Vishnu)  felt  himself  terribly  insulted  at   this   deed  of  the   husband, 
and   soon    turned   Kaundinya   to   beggary,   and  made   him    miserable.      After 
a    time,    when    he    was     completely     dejected,     ho     asked     his     wife     the 
reason  that  had   brought   about  this  trouble  and  misery  upon  him.     She  re- 
minded him  of  his  wild  and  foolish  act  of  throwing  the  sacred  Ananta  thread  into 
the  fire  and  told  him  that  it  was  that  god's  anger  and  curse  which  had  brought 
about  his  misery  and  ruin.     He  then  repented,  and  wandered  about  in  search  of 
Ananta,  but  could  not  find  him.     At   last,  out  of  sheer  despair,  he  thought  of 
committing  suicide,  when  the  god  suddenly  appeared  at  the  spot  in  the  form  of 
an  old  Brdhman  and  taking  compassion  upon  him,  condoned  his  faults  and  showed 
him  Vaihuntha  and  its  splendour,  and  gave  him  also  an  Ananta  thread,  advising 
him  at  the  same  time  how  he  should  perform   its    Vraia  and  worship.     After 
that   Kaundinya    returned  home  and  there  performed  the  Anant  Vrata  with 
great  piety  and  devotion,  and  continued  doing  so  for  fourteen  years  \  whereupon 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  wealth,  splendour  and  prosperity. 

This  worship  is  always  performed  on  the  14th  of  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  of  Bhddrapad  every  year,  because  that  happened  to  be  the  day  on  which 
Sheeld  is  said  to  have  seen  the  women  worshipping  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna» 
For  the  purposes  of  this  worship,  a  serpent  is  made  from  Darbha  grass  and  on 
it  the  idol  of  Vishnu  is  placed,  it  is  then  worshipped  with  flowers,  1,000  Basil 
(Tulsi)  leaves  and  Ketki  (Pandanus  fascicularis).  After  this  is  done,  two  silken 
threads  having  fomteen  knots  in  each  are  offered  to  the  deity  described  above^ 
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and  are  afterwards  removed  to  be  tied  to  the  arms  of  the  worshipper,  the  husband 
or  the  wife  ;  such  knotted  threads  being  looked  upon  as  representations  of  Vishnu 
and  his  consort  Laxmi.  The  thread  thus  tied  remains  for  a  year  and  is  then 
changed  after  repeating  the  worship.  This  Vrata  does  not  require  a  fast  to  be 
observed. 

E. — Sanshdrds. 

35.  Another  and  perhaps  an  exceptional  feature  of  Hinduism  is  the  per-  sanskaraa. 
formance  of  certain  religious  rites  at  every  new  phase  of  life,  from  conception 
till  death  and  after.  The  rites  annually  performed  after  death  are  technically 
called  Shrdddhds  and  will  be  separately  treated.  The  other  rites  are  known  in 
the  Shdstrds  as  Sanshdrds  from  the  Sanskrit  words  Sam  (good)  and  Kri  ('to  do)  ; 
thus  meaning  literally  that  which  does  good.  The  object  for  which  these  rites 
are  performed  is  the  purification  of  the  body  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  are 
performed.  The  number  of  these  SansMrds  varies  with  different  preceptors ; 
but  most  commonly  they  are  believed  to  be  sixteen  only.  These  Sanshdrds  are, 
in  this  country,  never  allowed  to  be  performed  by  the  Shudrds  ;  and  even  among 
the  Dwija  classes  all  of  them  are  very  rarely  performed  on  the  specified  occa- 
sions. Even  those  very  few  among  the  Gujardti  Hindus,  who  perform  the  Sans- 
kdrds,  do  not  perform  all  the  sixteen  but  only  twelve.     They  are : — 

(1)  Garbhdddn,  or  ceremony  performed  on  the  consummation  of  mar- 
riage. 

(2)  Punsa  Vana,  i.e.,  the  sacrament  which  causes  a  male  child  to  be 
born. 

(3)  Simantonnayan,  i.e.,  the  parting  of  the  hair  in  the  seventh  month 
of  the  first  pregnancy  of  the  wife. 

(4)  Jdi-karma,  i.e.,  ceremony  performed  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  an 
infant. 

(5)  Ndmakarma,  i.e.,  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child,  on  the  12th  day 

of  its  birth, 

(6)  Surya-Avalohan,    i.e.,  bringing  out  the  child  to  see  the  sun. 

(7)  Anna-prdshan,  i.e.,  feeding  the  child  with  food  between  the  fifth  and 
eighth  month. 

(8)  Chuda-Karma,  i.e.,  tonsure  of  the  hair  in  the  3rd   or  5th  year  after 

birth. 

(9)  Upanayana,  e.e.,  the  ceremony  of  investing  the  boy  with  the  sacred 

thread. 

(10)  Samd-  Vartan,  i.e.,  solemn  return  home  of  a  boy  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  his  preceptors. 

(11)  Vivdha,  i.e.,  marriage,  and 

(12)  Antyeshihi,  i.e.,  ceremonies  performed  on  the  dead  on  the  day  of 
death  and  within  a  year  after  it. 

As  said  above,  the  majority  of  those  entitled  to  perform  them  do  not,  in 
these  days,  perform  each  SansMrd,  at  the  proper  time,  excepting  only  the  major 
Sanshdrds,  i.  e.  (1)  the  Simantonmyan,  (2)  the  Ndmakarma,  (3)  the  Ujpanayan, 
(4)  the  Vivdha,  and  (5)  the  Antyeshihi.  While  performing  these  some,  who  are 
very  religiously  devoted  to  the  Shdstrds,  get  the  minor  ones,  preceding  the  parti- 
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cular  major  Sanskdrd  that  they  may  be  performing,  performed  also  at  the  same 
time.  It  -will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  rites  can  be  performed  on  females  only  ; 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  can  only  be  performed  on  males ;  and  the  rest  on 
both. 

F. — Shrdddhds. 

Shraddtaas.  36.     The  one  feature  of  modern  Hinduism  that  remains  to   be   treated   is 

the  performance  of  Shrdddhds,  i.e.,   the  obsequies   for   the   dead,  which   are  so 
numerous  and  elaborate  that  it  will  not  be  possible  here  to  treat  them  except  very 
briefly.     In  this  part  of  India,  where  the  rivers  held  most  sacred  by  the  Purdnds, 
as  affording  Moksha  or  final  absolution,  are  very  scarce,  the  relatives  of  a   dying 
man,  when  they  find  that  death  is  inevitable  within  a  few  hours,  bathe  the  dying 
man  with  the  Ganges  water  or  the  Jumna  water,  if  he  is  a   staunch   Vaishnava, 
of  which  there  is  a  store   in   every   Hindu   household    of  some  means  ;  and   if 
bathing  is  not  possible,   sprinkle   some  water   over   him  ;  then   put  on   him   a 
washed  dhotar  (in  case  of  females,  female  garments)  and  then  anoint  him  with 
the  holy  ashes,  the  Bhasma,  if  he  is  a  Shaiva,  or  the  holy  earth,  Gopichandana,  if 
he  is  a  Vaishnava,  and  place  him  in  a  sleeping  posture   on  a   bed  of  hush  grass 
prepared  in  the  house,  on  ground  purified  by  washing  it  with  cow-dung.     While 
this  is  going  on,  c?a72,  I.e.,  gifts  of  corn,  money,   wearing  apparels,  are   given   to 
the  Brdhmans  at  the  hands  of  the  dying  man,  no  matter  if  he   is   unconscious   all 
the  while  ;  in  which  case  his  relatives  pour  water  in  his  hands,   and   when  the 
Brdhmans  have  made  a  Sanhalpa,  i.e.,  have  recited  a  mantra  for  the  gift,   empty 
them.     At  the  same  time  other  Br^hmans  are  invited  to    recite  the  sacred  books. 
Such  is  the  treatment  accorded  to  a  dying  Hindu,  no  matter   however  young  he 
may  be.     It  may  look  cruel  to  some  persons,  but  the  practice  is  there  ;  and  sons, 
brothers,  friends  and  parents  (whatever  their  affection  and   love   for   him   while 
living)  do  it  without  being  at  all   conscious  that  they  are  practising  any  cruelty. 
The  reasons  for  such  an  attitude,  among  a  nation  like  the  Hindus  who  are  known 
for  their  filial  and  fraternal  affection  and  paternal  regard,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
religious  beliefs.     They  believe  that  if  a  man  dies  impure  and   unsanctified    i.e. 
without  being  bathed  in  the  sacred  waters,  he  would  be  born  a  Pishdcha  (devil) 
or  some  such  being  ;  that  the  giving  of  ddn,  i.e.,  gifts,  is   the   only   thing   that 
accompanies  the  dead,  to  atone  for  his  evil  actions  in  life,  to  the  abode  of  Yama 
"  where  justice  for  a  man's  doings  is  dispensed  ;  and  that  the  reciting  of  the  sacred 
books  and  the  names  of  the  gods   is   a   sure  means   of  freeing   him  from  the 
punishment  for  his  sins.     Among  the  ddns  offered  at  the  time,  that  of  the   cow  is 
highly  valued  ;  and,  therefore,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low     all 
go  in  for  it.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  Brdhmans  have  so  arranged 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  cow  should  be  bodily  given,   but  that  a   Sankalpa 
to  that  effect  will  do  as  well  ;  and  when  the  latter  course  is  adopted  by  any 
donor,  he  has  to  pay  for   it   any   price   within  his  means.     The   special   value 
attached  to  this  gift  is  due  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus  that  it  is  the  cow 
only  that  is  able  to  cross  the  Styx,  the  river   Vaitavni,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
situated  between  the  earth  and  the  abode  of    Yama.     To  cross   it   is    therefore 
unavoidable  ;  and  the  only  wgiy  to  do  so  is  to  be  dragged  on  by  the  departed 
soul's  clinging  to  her  tail. 
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37.  When  a  man  has  thus  departed  this  life,  his  relations   carry  him   to  Funeral 
the  burning  place.     Some  offer  a  pind  (a  ball  of  rice  flour)   at  the  house   to  the  °^®""S^- 
corpse  before  taking  it  to  the  burning  ground ;  and  some  do  it  at  the  burning  place. 

This  duty  generally  devolves  upon  the  son,  or,  in  his  absence,  upon  the  nearest 
male  Saptnda  (cognate  relative).  After  he  has  been  burnt,  his  relatives  bring 
pieces  of  his  bones  or  ashes,  to  be  ceremoniously  conveyed  to  one  of  the  sacred 
rivers  of  India,  if  that  is  within  their  means.  The  Sapindas  have  to 
observe  ashaucha  (mourning)  for  a  number  of  days,  now  varying  with  different 
castes,  i.  e.,  they  have  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  touch  of  others, 
from  the  household  gods,  and  from  temples,  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  having 
been  polluted.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  son  from  performing  the  rites 
for  the  dead  for  the  first  ten  days.  On  the  twelfth  day  some  persons  give 
a  Sajydddn,  literally  a  bed-stead,  but  really  consisting  of  beds,  sheets, 
pillows,  wearing  apparels,  one  or  two  ornaments,  vessels  and  such  other 
things  ;  because  the  gift  of  these  things  is  supposed  to  procure  these  things  to 
the  soul  of  the  dead  while  journeying  to  the  abode  of  Yama.  iSome  people  feed 
a  number  of  Brdhmaus  on  that  day  and  some  on  the  thirteenth  day,  as  this 
feeding  is  also  believed  to  be  effectual  in  counteracting  the  sins  of  the 
dead. 

38.  Then,  at  the  expiry  of  a  month,  a  religious   ceremony   is  performed  Post— funeral 
wherein  ^tWas  are  offered   to  the  dead  ;  and  at  its  completion,  some  Br^hroans 

are  fed  with  very  choice  food.     This  ceremony  is  performed  every  month,  and  is 
called  the   Mdsik,  i.e.,  monthly  ceremony.     That  performed   at  the   end   of  six 
months  after  death  is  greater  in   expense   and  extent  and  is  known  as   the 
Chhamdst,  i.  e.,  six -monthly  ceremony  ;  and  that  performed  he/on  the  year   is 
out   is   called    the    Varshi,   i.  e.,    the    anniversary,     which   is   still    grander. 
These     ceremonies     are    not    repeated    every  year,    but   are   performed   only 
once  in   the   year  in  which  a   man   dies  ;   and   are  technically   known  as  the 
AntyesUM,  i  e.,  the  funeral  ceremonies.     In    the    course    of    this    year,    the 
relatives     of    the   deceased    give    umbrellas,    shoes,  warm  clothing,   pots  of 
water,  fans    and  eatables,   in  gifts  to  the  Brdhmans,  in  the  fond   belief  that 
the  gifts  win  provide  the  dead  during  his  journey  to   Yama's  abode  with 
these  very  things,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  means  of  lessening    his  troubles 
and  worry  in  the  dreary  journey.     When   this  year  has  passed  and  the  very 
day    on    which    he    died    comes    round,    the   relatives    perform    a  Shrdddha 
wherein  pindds  are  offered  and  Brdhmans  are  sumptuously  fed.    This  ceremony 
is  known  as  the  Samvatsari,  i.  e.,  yearly  ceremony,  and  is    performed  every 
year  on  the  same  day.     Some  Shrdddha  ceremonies  are  observed  in  the  dark 
half  of  the  month  of  Bhddrapad,  on  any  day   the  performer   of   it    wishes. 
But  when  once  a  choice  is  made  it  must  be  adhered  to  in  succeeding  years  and 
cannot  be  altered.    On  this  day  also,  the  same  ceremony  is  performed  as  is  done 
on  the  Samvaimri  day.    The  ninth  day  of  this  fortnight  is  reserved  for  perform- 
ing Shrdddhds  to  the  -departed  females.    On  these   Shrdddha  days,  people  call 
crows  together  by  loudly  repeating  the  word  Kdg-Vds  and  throwing  food  to  them 
in  the  belief  that  their  touch  will  ensure  the  Teaching  of  the  Shrdddha  food  to  the 
fioula  of  the  departed  ancestors. 
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Gr. — Some  Common  Beliefs. 

39.  We  shall  now  turn  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  common  religious 
notions  of  the  Hindus  in  the  present  days.  The  first  of  these  is  their  belief  in 
fatalism.  They  believe  that  every  action  in  a  man's  life  is  controlled  by  the  gods, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to  oppose  the  course  of  events.  Under  this  belief,  when- 
ever any  mishap  befalls  them  they  lay  it  at  the  doors  of  the  higher  powers  and  at 
the  same  time  patiently  bear  its  burdens.  Instead  of  devising  a  remedy  to 
counteract  or  mitigate  the  evils,  they  consult  the  Brdhmans  and  then  perform 
Somas,  i.e.,  sacrifices,  for  propitiating  the  deity.  Even  in  ordinary  days,  i.e., 
when  there  is  no  general  or  particular  calamity,  they  will  not  bestir  themselves 
to  chalk  out  new  paths  of  life,  or  exert  themselves  to  better  their  condition,  but 
will  say,  when  asked  the  reason  of  their  idleness,  that  it  is  written  in  their  nasih, 
i.e.,  fate,  to  do  what  they  are  doing.  This  belief  has  paralysed  the  energies  of 
the  Hindus  as  in  the  case  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  kept  them  at  the 
level  where  they  were  born.  This  applies  to  the  vast  majority,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  comparative  handful  of  them  who  have  received  western  education 
and  who  live  in  commercial  cities  or   trade  centres. 

40.  Another  notion,  which  works  strongly  on  their  life  and  action,  is  their 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  Hindus  firmly  believe  that  they  had  a 
past  life  and  will  have  a  future  life  also.  Whenever  any  good  thing  happens  to  a 
man,  people  will  say  that  his  Karma,  i.e.,  actions  in  his  past  life  must  have  been 
excellent;  and  whenever  a  mishap  befalls  him  he  himself  would  attribute  it  to  kismat 
or  nasih  or  sanchit.  Similarly,  every  Hindu  believes  very  strongly  that  whatever 
he  is  doing  in  this  life,  good  or  bad,  is  sure  to  produce  its  effects  in  his  after-hfe.  It 
is  the  belief  that  the  soul  has  passed  through  many  lives,  which  Buddhism 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  keeps  them  from  slaughtering  animal  life 
and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  serious  admonition  of  the  Mock  priest  to  poor 
Malvolio  in  dungeon,  when  he  says —  "  Remain  thou  still  in  darkness  !  thou  shalt 
hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits  ;  and  fear  to  kill 
a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam."  This  shows  in  a 
pleasant  way  the  absurd  limits  to  which  the  doctrine  could  be  pushed  ;  and  it  is 
found  daily  that  those  who  would  religiously  abstain  from  killing  harmful  insects 
and  beasts,  cannot  refrain  from  practising  such  cruelties  and  tortures  on  their 
patient  field  and  labour  animals  as  would  bring  them  within  the  clutches  of  the 
Acts  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Some  believe  in  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine  that  every  soul  has,  before  it  enters  this  world  as  a  human  being,  to  pass 
8,400,000  yonis,  i.e.,  births  among  inferior  creatures.  At  each  birth  the  soul  has 
to  undergo  the  punishment  for  its  sins  ;  and  if  the  balance  inclines  to  the  favour- 
able side,  it  passes  on  to  a  higher  birth  ;  otherwise  it  goes  down  to  a  lower  one  • 

and  goes  on  changing  for  lower   or  higher   until  it  reaches  the  highest the 

human  form.  If  after  being  born  a  man,  he  does  not  do  good  actions,  he  ha,s  to 
suffer  punishment  in  hell  and  to  be  born  again  in  the  inferior  creatures  iust 
according  to  the  preponderating  balance  of  evil.  This  goes  on  happening  until 
the  soul,  after  again  entering  human  form,  emancipates  itself  and  gets  itself 
absorbed  in  the  Divine  soul  by  a  multitude  of  good  and  pious  acts. 

41.  As  a  natural  corollary  of  this  belief,  this  world  is  to  them  a  Mdyd  i.e 
an  illusion.    They,  therefore,  look  upon  all  temptations  and  evil  as  creatures  of 
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Mdyd,  and  hence  to  be  religiously  avoided.     It  is  this   belief  which,   has  raised 
Sanyds,  or  ascetisism,  to  such  a  high  stage  of  respect  and  adoration  among  them. 

,42.     The   moral   code   of  the  Hindus   as   found   in  the  law-books  and  The  moral  code 
Shdstrds  is  not   inferior   to   that   of  any  other   known   religions  of  the   world,  o      *    *° 
Numerous   are  the  punishments   provided   by   them   for  the    various   offences. 
But  the   prescribing  by   some   of  them   of  penances  for  their   atonement  has 
worked  very  injuriously  upon  them.     For,  every  Hindu   believes  that  he  will 
be   able   to   wash  off   his   sins  by   performing   a   penance   or   by  giving   ddn 
to   Brdhmans,   who    have   proclaimed    that    pardon    and    even   merit   will  be 
obtained    through  their   agency.      People,   therefore,    have   always  to    engage 
them    and  to   pay   them    for    the    services    they    render.      The   evil    of   the 
system  is  obvious  ;  it  leads  to  the  monstrous  belief  that  evO.  deeds,  of  whatever 
enormity,  can  be   atoned  for  and  expiated  by  money  ;  and  it  supports  an  idle 
mischievous  priesthood  which  thrives  indirectly  on  the  commission  of  sinful  acts 
by   offering  premiums  for  their  perpetration.     It  soothes  the  conscience  of  the 
evil-doer,  it  feeds  the  lazy  priesthood,  while  it  sinks  all  of  them  lower  in  morality. 

43.  The  mass  of  people  in  general  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  Belief inghosts 
of  spirits,  goblins,  and  the  like.     Thereupon,  whenever  any  person  is  suddenly 

taken  ill,  through  hysteria,  or  say,  convulsions,  they  ascribe  it  to  the  spirits  and 
at  once  send  for  Bhuvds  to  exorcise  the!  evil  spirits.  On  certain  occasions  they 
feed  the  Br^hmans.  The  belief  is  very  common  of  the  dead  turning  to  ghosts 
(Bhuta),  if  the  obsequies  are  not  well  performed,  or  if  the  dead  had 
some  special  things  left  undone  in  life,  or  even  if  the  dead  had  an  enmity 
against  particular  individuals.  Then  the  ghosts  would  not  consent  to  be 
exorcised  until  the  defects  in  the  obsequies  were  remedied,  or  the  objects 
of  their  wishes  fulfilled,  or  the  enemy's  life  was  taken.  Of  course,  they  are 
the  Brdhmans  who,  in  their  wisdom  and  knowledge,  can  fix  the  cause  of 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  any  individual  case ;  and  they  also  could 
suggest  the  best  and  easiest  ways  of  getting  free  of  such  uncanny  '  possessions.' 
Allied  to  this  belief  is  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Mantrds,  or  spells.  The 
Hindus  have  Mantrds,  good  as  well  as  bad.  Among  the  former  are  those  believed 
to  be  able  to  remove  scorpion-bite  and  snake-poison  ;  and  among  the  latter 
are  those  for  bringing  any  individual  desired  under  one's  own  control  and 
for  killing  men.  These  Mantrds  are  believed  to  be  efficacious  only  if  their 
possessors  observed  certain  prescribed  rules  of  conduct  and  renewed  them  every 
year  on  the  midnight  of  the  14th  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Ashvin. 

44.  One  more  belief  of  the  Hindus  which  works  on  their  actions  in  life  charity  to 
is  their  firm  conviction  in  the  efficacy  of  charity  to  the  Brdhmans,  However  low  ^^  nians. 
a  man  may  be  in  the  social  scale  and  however  poor  he  may  be,  he  will  think  it 

an  act  of  piety  to  give  in  charity  to  the  Br^hmans,  These  latter  have  thus  even  the 
poor  among  their  customers.  The  Shdstrds  contain  a  great  many  instructions 
for  liberal  gifts  to  them,  e.  g.,  "let  the  householder  always  give  something,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  without  grudging."  Through  ages,  the  Brdhmans  have  maintained 
their  hold  on  the  people  ;  and  the  charities  flow  as  much  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Shdstrds,  as  from  advices,  monitions  and  warnings,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
affairs  of  ordinary  Hfe,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
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45.  Lastly  there  exists  the  belief  that  the  rules  laid  down,  for  interdining, 
intermarrying,  voyaging  to  countries  beyond  India,  are  a  part  of  their  religion; 
and,  consequently,  the  violation  of  any  of  them  is  considered  a  sin  to  be  scru- 
pulously avoided.  This  belief  is  so  firmly  ingrained  in  their  minds  that,  notwith- 
standing the  spread  of  education  to  so  large  an  extent  and  other  civilizing  agencies, 
the  defaulters,  however  high  their  position  and  pure  their  life,  are  treated  like 
apostates  and  heretics. 

46.  It  was  possible  to  give  a  much  fuller  account  of  Hinduism  as  it  is 
professed  now,  in  these  territories  ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  a  Census  Eeport 
only  in  which  the  account  was  to  be  embodied,  enough  has  been  said,  by 
lightly  touching  the  salient  points  which  constitute  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
largest  numbers  subject  to  this  State,  to  give  a  tolerably  fair  and  clear  idea  of 
the  religious  environments  of  the  Hindu  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  unit  in 
society.  It  must  have  been  observed  that  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  society 
are  those  which  make  him  a  moral  being.  His  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
again  are  not  the  positive  dogmas  of  other  religions,  saying  "this  thou  shalt  do 
and  that  thou  shalt  not  do."  Much  is  left  to  his  discretion  ;  yet  the  broad  moral 
truths,  if  he  rightly  comprehends  them  and  follows  them,  are  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  the  subUme  deductions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  or  the  positive  mandates 
of  modern  religions.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  where  so  much  is  left  to 
discretion,  superstitious  observances  which  are  apt  to  catch  the  imagination 
readily  take  the  place  of  philosophical  ordinances,  which  are  hard  to  comprehend  • 
and  the  universal  desire  of  being  in  favour  with  the  higher  powers,  by  short 
and  easy  methods,  lead  the  uneducated  (and  these  form  the  vast  majority)  to 
eagerly  listen  to  the  priests  and  pretenders,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  their  evil  deeds.  Thus  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
individual  standards  of  right  cannot  be  very  high,  when  such  ready  means 
■exist  for  avoiding  the  punishments  of  disregarding  them.  Where  a  fast 
or  a  Dan  can  ease  the  burden  of  sin  from  the  living  man,  where  a 
Vrata  or  a  pilgrimage  can  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  this  world,  and  where 
proper  observances  of  obsequies  and  Shrdddhds  can  atone  for  sins  after  death  so 
much  as  to  divert  the  sinner's  stops  from  the  merited  abode  of  torture  to  the 
Vaikunth  of  glory,  the  moral  strength  of  righteousness  for  its  own  sake  can 
hardly  be  met  with.  The  Sanslcdras  which  he  has  to  undergo,  the  caste  restric- 
tions, connubial  and  intermensal,  the  hereditary  occupations  and  barriers  against 
travel  and  enlightenment,  narrow  his  social  standard  also  for  development.  But 
after  all  this,  it  remains  a  patent  fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Hindu  religion 
has  created  and  continued  for  ages  a  nation  as  moral,  as  pious,  as  righteous  as 
any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  professing  any  other  faith.  It  can  lav 
an  exceptional  claim  to  enfolding  imperceptibly  hundreds  of  savage  and  irreligious 
tribes,  who  all  are  elevated  by  it,  which  hardly  any  other  known  religion  does. 

B. — (1)  Main  Sects  of  Hindus. 

47.  Owing  to  the  worship  of  the  deities  mentioned  abovB,  there  have 
grown  up  three  distinct  sects  in  the  Hindu  religion ;  the  devotees  of  Shiva  are 
called  Shiva-bhaktds, »'.  e.,  Shiva  worshippers  ;  those  of  Vishnu  are  known  as 
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VaishnavSis  ;  and  those  of  the  goddess,  i.  e.,  Devi,  are  called  Devi-bhaktds.  The 
worshippers  of  Ganesh  and  Hanumdn  are  not  known  as  distinct  sects ;  for  they 
are  for  the  most  part  worshippers  of  Shiva.  Though  thus  there  are  the  three 
principal  sects  in  the  Hindu  religion  prevalent  in  this  State,  the  followers  of 
neither  are  exclusive  ;  they  pay  homage  to  all  the  deities,  but  are  bound  more 
to  the  special  deity  of  their  cult.  It  is  only  the  bigoted  of  any  one  sect  who 
despise  the  worshippers  of  the  deities  other  than  their  own.  But  only  few  such 
are  found  among  the  extremists. 

48.  The  chief  sacred   books,  held  in  veneration  by  the   devotees  of  each  Their  sacred 
of  these  sects,  are  the  Shiva  Purdn  and  the  Shiva  Gita  for  the  followers  of  Shiva ; 

the  Bhdgwat,  the  Gitd  and  the   Edmdyana  for  the  followers  of    Vishnu  ;  and  the 
Devi  Purdn  and  the  Chandi  Path^  or,  the  Sapta-Shati  for  the  followers   of  the 
■  Shakti. 

49.  From  those  sects,  many  sub-sects  or  creeds  have  already  grown  up  New  sects  and 
and  are  still  growing  up.     This  multiplicity  of   creeds  is  due  principally   either 

to  the  teachings  of  various  preceptors  who,  by  a  little  change  in  the  hitherto 
accepted  doctrines  or  rituals,  collect  a  small  band  of  followers  and  ultimately  start 
a  new  Panth  or  creed  in  their  own  name,  or  to  the  different  views  taken  of  the 
existing  doctrines  or  rituals  by  the  devotees  themselves.  The  majority  of  the 
creeds  among  the  Vaishnavds  is  due  to  the  former  cause  and  that  among  the 
Shdktds  to  the  latter.  Among  the  Shaivds  neither  cause  has  had  any  play,  and 
so  it  is  devoid  of  creeds.  What  some  people  call  the  sub-sects  of  Shaivism  are, 
if  w-e  analyse  them,  found  to  be  no  creeds  at  all,  but  only  the  various  orders  of 
the  religious  mendicants  of  that  persuasion. 

50.  In  discussing;  the   Vaishnava   Panths  we  may   divide   them  into  the  The  Vaish- 

•  -n  nava  Sects. 

major  and  the  minor  ones  and   deal  with   them  in  order.     But  most  of  the   first 

have  found  mention  in  books,  and  so,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the   Census 

Commissioner,  do  not  require  any  elaborate  treatment  ;  but  the   others,   obscure 

as  they  naturally  are,  may  be  examined  at  some  length. 

51.  The  following  are  the  sub-sects  belonging  to  the  former  class,  viz. —  Major  Vaish- 
(1)  Nimbdraks  or  Nimdnandis,  (2 )  Mddhavdchdri,  (5)Edmdnuja,  (4)  Vallabhd chdri, 

(5)  Rdmdnandi,  and  (6)  Kahir  Panthi. 

52.  The  founder  of  the  first-named  sect  is  Nimhdditya,  who  is  believed  Nimbarabs. 
by  some  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Surya,  i  e.,  the  sun,  and  by  others  to  be  none  other 

than  the  celebrated  astronomer  Bhdskurachdrya.  The  adherents  (who  consist  of 
85  males  and  75  females)  of  this  sect,  worship  Rddhd  and  Krishna  jointly  and 
revere  the  Bhdgwat  as  their  chief  sacred  book.  The  frontal  mark  of  this  sect  is  a 
tilah,  a  mark  consisting  of  two  white  perpendicular  lines  of  Gopichandan  (earth 
from  the  Gopi  Talav  near  Dwdrkd)  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  hair  above  the 
forehead  and  meeting  in  a  curve  just  near  the  commencement  of  each  eyebrow. 
This  mark  is  said  to  represent  Vishnu. 

53.  The  Mddhavdchdfis,  or  more  briefly  speaking  the  Madhavds,  are  the  The  Madhava- 
foUowers  of  a  Rishi,  Mddhava.     He  is   believed  by  them   to  be  an  awaia?- (in- 
carnation)  of   Vdyu  (the  wind  god),   and  to  have  been  bora  about  the  twelfth 

century.  In  the  temples  belonging  to  this  Panth  are  to  be  found  the  images  of 
Shiva,  Dnrga,  and  Ganesh,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort, 
because  in  his  early  life  he  was  a  devotee   of  Shiva  ;  but  afterwards   when  he 
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opposed  the  Advaita  doctrines  of  Shrimant  Shankaricbirya  by  preaching  Dvaitum 
be  bad  to  seek  Vishnu  worship ;  still  his  name  borrowed  from  his  old  faith  had 
continued  with  him.  The  frontal  mark  of  this  sect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Nimbdraks.  There  is,  however,  a  central  line  between  the  two  white  lines  made 
of  sandalwood  ashes  burnt  as  an  incense  before  the  god.  The  principal  doctrine 
of  this  sect  is  that  the  divine  soul  is  quite  distinct  from  the  human  soul,  and  hence 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  unite  ;  or,  in  other  words,  God  and  man  have 
a  real  and  eternally  distinct  existence.  The  followers  of  this  sect  are  not  so 
important  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  evidently  the  preceptor  appears  to  have 
flourished  and  preached  his  doctrines  in  Southern  India,  a  very  far  off  country. 

54.  The  third  of  these  sects  is  that  of  Edmdnuja, (which  consists  of  9,869 
males  and  8,191  females),  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  who  seems 
to  have  flourished  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  doc- 
trine was  that  Vishnu  is  the  supreme  being.  He  was  the  principal  preacher  of 
the  doctrine  of  Vishishta-dvaita,  i.  e.,  qualified  non-duality.  His  followers  paint 
on  their  foreheads  the  same  mark  as  the  others  mentioned  above  ;  but  a  red 
perpendicular  line  traverses  the  other  two  as  representing  Laxmi.  They  worship 
the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  his  consort  either  jointly  or  singly.  Although 
this  celebrated  preceptor  had  flourished  in  Southern  India  and  had  preached  his 
gospel  there,  his  followers  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  the  whole  of  India. 
The  ascetics  of  this  Pantha  are  known  as  the  KhAkhi  BdwAs. 

55.  The  Vallabhdchdris  (comprising  94,974  males  and  88,041  females) 
are  the  followers  of  Vallabhdchdrya,  who  is  believed  by  them  to  be  an' incarnation 
oi  Shri  Krishna.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  1479.  At  first  he 
resided  as  an  ascetic  at  Gokul,  near  Mathur^,  and  then  went  over  to  Brindaban, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from  Shri  Krishna  himself ; 
many  miraculous  feats  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  him.  Vallabha 
taught  that  privation  did  not  form  part  of  sanctity  ;  that  the  god  should,  therefore, 
be  worshipped  by  offering  rich  apparel  and  costly  ornaments  and  excellent  food  ; 
and  that  sanctity  did  not  exist  in  solitude  and  mortification  of  the  body,  but  in 
the  pleasure  of  society  and  in  worldly  enjoyment.  These  Epicurean  doctrines 
constitute  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pushti-Mdrga,  and  it  naturally  attracted 
a  large  number  of  adherents.  With  this  nucleus  Vallabha  formed  a  new  sect, 
pave  up  his  ascetic  lite  and  took  a  wife  to  himself.  He  has  called  his  doctrine 
Shuddhadvaita,  i.  e.,  pure  non-dualism,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vishishta- 
dvaita  of  Rdmdnuja.  The  chief  gods  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  this  sect 
are  Krishna  and  his  consort  Rddhd,  generally  the  idol  is  one  representing 
Krishna  as  a  boy.  The  frontal  marks  of  this  sect  are  two  red  perpendicular 
lines  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  hair  up  to  the  eyebrows  and  joined  by  a  curve 
below.  The  Vallabhdch4ris  put  on  Kanthi,  i.  e.,  a  necklace  of  the  Tulsi  beads, 
hanging  from  their  necks.  Vallabhdchdrya  died  at  Benares,  or  according  to 
his  followers,  was  carried  bodily  to  heaven  while  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges 
before  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  leaving  behind  him  84  disciples.  But  his  chief 
disciple  and  successor  was  his  second  son  Vith^lndth,  who  had  seven  sons,  each 
of  whom  established  a  gddi  (seat)  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  Vallabh^chdri 
Vaishnavds  of  the  present  day  are  the  adherents  of  one  or  other  of  these  gddis 
and  of  its  owner,  known  popularly  as  the  Mdhdrdjd.    These  Mahdr^jds  are  su 
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devotedly  respected  and  worshipped  by  the  followers  that  it  has  given  occasion 
to  many  a  scandal  about  them  ;  the  jus  piimcB  noctis  being  also  allowed  to  them 
by  "some  castes. 

56.  The  Rdmdnandis  (consisting  of  262,385  males  and  243,935   females)  Bamanandis. 
derive  their   name  from  their  founder   Edmdnand,  a  disciple  of  Shri  Rdmdnuja. 

He  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  Benares  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
He  has  preached  substantially  the  same  doctrines  as  Rdminuja,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  whereas  among  the  latter  privacy  in  eating  is  predominant,  the 
former  left  the  followers  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  eating.  He  is 
said  to  have  preached  the  abolition  of  caste  ;  and,  consequently,  amongst  his  most 
illuBtrious  disciples  were  a  Rajput,  a  weaver,  a  ckamdr  (currier),  and  a  barber. 
His  followers  worship  Vishnu  -under  the  form  of  Rdmchandra  with  his  consort 
Sitd.  Their  sectarian  mark  resembles  that  of  the  Rdmanujds,  except  in  the 
central  red  line  of  the  latter  which  is  a  little  thinner  with  the  Rdmdnandis. 

57.  The  followers  of  ^TaSiV,  being  23,823   males  and  18,803   females,  are  Kabir  Panth is. 
known   as  the   Kahir  Panthis.     Kabir   flourished   about  the   beginning   of  the 

fifteenth  century,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  son  of  a  Brd,hman,  and  by 
others  to  be  an  adopted  son  of  a  Musalman  weaver.  A  disciple  as  he  was  of 
Edmdnand,  he  boldly  attacked  the  idolatrous  form  of  worship  then  prevailing  and 
addressed  his  remarks  to  Hindus  as  well  as  Musalmans.  He  taught  retirement 
from  the  world  for  the  attainment  of  the  control  of  passions.  In  teaching  he  paid 
more  attention  to  moral  laws  than  to  simple  outward  forma  and  ceremonies. 
Therefore,  his  followers  have  neither  idols  nor  any  frontal  marks  ;  etill  adoration 
is  allowed  by  his  tenets  to  be  paid  to  Vishnu  or  Rdma,  as  names  for  the  one  God. 
He  is  respected  equally  by  the  Hindus  and  Musalmans. 

58.  The   principal   among   the   minor  sects   is  that  of  Swdmi  Ndrdyan   ^^^y  sects 
which  consists  of  47,028  males  and  43,843  females. 

This  is  a  comparatively  modern  sect,  but  widely  prevalent  in  Gujarat  and  |an  ™*  ^'^'^^ 
in  the  Charotar  sub-division  of  this  State.  It  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  One  Sahajdnand  Swdmi  was  its  founder.  He  was  not  a  native  of 
Gujarat,  but  was  born  at  Chapaiyd,  a  small  town  in  Oudh,  in  about  1780  A.D., 
and  died  about  1830  A.D.  After  he  had  come  over  to  Gujarat  he  was  offended 
at  some  of  the  practices  of  the  Vallabhdchdris  and  preached  chastity  and  purity 
of  soul  to  be  the  key-note  of  religion ;  and  along  with  this  he  himself  led  a 
virtuous  and  an  ascetic  life  as  he  had  a  natural  leaning  towards  asceticism. 
After  a  lapse  of  time,  when  he  found  that  he  was  gaining  ground,  he  boldly  as- 
serted that  he  himself  was  an  incarnation  of  Krishna,  born  to  restore  the  Vaish. 
nava  faith  to  its  former  purity.  His  followers  are  found  chiefly  in  Gujarat  and 
Kathidwdr,  but  do  not  contain  any  significant  number  of  the  Dwija  classes.  The 
frontal  marks  of  this  sect  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Vaishnavds  with  the  addition 
of  a  red  spot  in  the  centre.  Their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Gujarat  are  at 
Wartai  and  Ahmedabad.  The  preachings  of  this  preceptor  are  contained  in  a 
book  called  Shihshd  Patri,  literally,  a  list  of  instructions  ;  they  are  of  a  very  pure 
and  lofty  character. 

(2).-^Minor  Religious  Sects  found  in  the  Baroda  State. 

59.  The   Rddhd    FoiiaSW  sect,  which  consists  of  4,391  males   and  3,757  l^^RadhaVal- 
females,  is,  really  speaking,  made  up  of  Vaishnavds— worshipping  Krishna  and 
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his  consort  Rddh^  ;  but  on  account  of  their  paying  more  homage  to  Ridhd  than 
to  Krishna  they  are  known  as  Rddhd  Yallabhis.  When  accosting  one  another 
they  utter  the  word  Pranam  in  salutation  ;  hence  the  word  Prandmi  came  to 
denote  the  sect  also. 

60.  This  creed  has  a  history  of  its  own.  In  the  temple  of  the  R^dh^ 
Vallabhis,  at  Jdmnagar  in  Kathidwdr,  there  is  an  old  tree  of  Khijadd  or  Samdt, 
which  these  people  hold  in  high  reverence  in  memory  of  a  reputed  sage,  who 
after  brushing  and  cleaning  his  teeth  with  a  Httle  stick  of  Khijadd,  stuck  it  there 
in  the  ground  casually.  It  afterwards  miraculously  grew  up  to  be  a  large  flour- 
ishing Khijadd  tree,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  all.  From  that  time  this  parti- 
cular Khijadd  tree  became  the  object  of  worship  to  all  visitors  to  that  temple. 
Hence,  these  particular  Radbd  Vallabhis  came  to  be  known  as  Khijaddpanthis. 
The  followers  (18  males  and  4  females)  of  this  creed  do  not  worship  any  idol  or 
image  ;  but  they  worship  the  Holy-Book  of  Shrimad  Bhdgwat  in  their  temples  and. 
other  places  of  worship.  The  founder  and  chief  preceptor  {Guru)  of  this  creed  was 
one  Devsangji-Mdhdrdj,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  Ths  religious 
observances  of  this  creed  are  like  those  of  the  Vaishnavds.  It  has  amongst  its 
followers  Brdhmans,  Vanids,  Kanbis,  Rajputs,  Kansdrds,  smiths,  carpenters, 
potters  and  the  like,  excluding  the  low  and  unclean  castes.  These  cannot 
interdine  or  intermarry,  and  are  also  prohibited  from  eating  flesh  or  mutton,  and 
tasting  wines  or  spirituous  liquors. 

61.  The  founder  and  preceptor  of  the  Edmddsi  Panih,  was  Rdmd^s,. 
better  known  as  Shri  Rdmdds  Swdmi  Samartha,  who  was  a  very  learned  and 
revered  sage  of  great  renown,  in  the  Deccan.  He  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Shri  Shivdji  Chatrapati,  the  great  founder  of  the  Mardthd  power  in 
India,  about  250  years  ago.  His  piety  and  superior  learning  attracted  the 
attention  of  Shivdji  so  much  that  he  made  him  his  chief  spiritual  adviser  and 
councillor,  and  always  showed  him  very  high  respect  and  often  consulted  him 
in  important  state  matters  also.  His  name  shows  that  he  was  a  devotee  (servant) 
of  Rdma  ;  and  his  followers  (235  males  and  173  females)  who  are  mostly 
Brdhmans,  are  also  worshippers  of  the  same  deity.  The  principal  holidays 
among  them  are  Rdnmavami,  (Chaitra  Sud  Navami),  the  Hanumsin  Jayanti, 
(Chaitra  Sud  Purnimd),  and  Rdmdds  Navami  (Magh  vad  Navami).  Out  of  these 
the  Edmnavami  Utchhava  is  celebrated  every  year,  with  great  eclat  and  ceremony 
by  his  devotees,  for  nine  continuous  days  and  nights  ;  and  at  the  end,  Brdhmans 
and  poor  men  are  fed  in  numbers,  as  a  matter  of  charity.  The  other  two  holidays 
are  also  celebrated  every  year.  The  followers  of  this  creed  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  eat  flesh  or  mutton,  and  taste  wines  and  spirituous  liquors.  They  worship  the 
Banyan  and  Peepal  trees  as  well  as  the  Tulsi  (Basil)  plant  ;  they  also  hold  the 
cow  in  high  reverence. 

62.  There  are  2,878  males  and  1,773  females  in  the  Gopinath  Panth 
which  is  another  subdivision  of  the  Rdmdnuja  sect.  It  is  named  after  its  founder' 
Gopindthji,  who  was  a  Ndgar  Brdhman  by  caste.  This  Gopindthji  was  a  great 
devotee  of  Shri  Rdma,  a  tendency  for  whose  worship  he  manifested  from  his 
early  childhood.  He  used  to  keep  images  of  Shri  Rdmd  and  Sita  at  his  house, 
and  there  used  to  offer  prayers  and  sing  songs  to  them  every  day.  He  thowed 
many  miracles  to  the  people  of  Vienagar,  where  he  had-a  large  Mandir  built  for 


him  by  the  B4bi,  the  then  reigning  Chief  at  Visnagar.  The  Babi  was  once 
imprisoned  by  the  Raja  of  Patan  and  was  being  removed  there  by  the  Raja's 
men  bound  in  chains,  when  Gopinath  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those  men, 
**  Why  are  you  taking  him  in  this  way  ?  He  deserves  to  be  and  will  be  taken  there 
with  great  pomp,  seated  in  a  Mydn4  (or  palanquin),  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  followers."  The  bearers  did  not  mind  his  words  but  took  away  the  Bdbi 
forcibly.  When  they  were  a  K6s  from  Patan  they  were  astonished  to  find 
a  large  body  of  armed  men,  with  a  palanquin  and  tom-toms  and  such  other  pomp, 
sent  from  Patan  to  receive  the  Bdbi  with  honour  and  dignity.  The  B^bi  on  hie 
return  to  Visnagar  inquired  after  Gopindth,  who  lived  at  Ldlpur,  and  sent  for  him 
from  there.  The  B4bi  then  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  at  Visnagar  for 
GopinAth,  where  he  afterwards  stayed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  many  who  took  him  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Rama,  and  thus 
his  followers  began  to  style  themselves  Gopindth  Panthis  ;  and  the  creed  was 
named  Gopinath  Panth.  The  followers  are  generally  men  from  the  higher  castes  ; 
their  religious  book  is  the  "  Gupta  Manjari.'^  At  some  places  these  people 
worship  Thdkorji,  Ld,lji,  Ranchodji,  and  Narsinghji,  instead  of  Rdma.  Their 
observances  and  forms  are  all  like  those  of  the  Rdmdnujas. 

63.     The  followers  of  the  Surya  Updsak  creed,  being  218  males  and  184  5.  SuryaUpa^ 
females,  are  worshippers  of  the  iSmto  (Surya  Ndr^yan).     Their  manner  of  worship  ^^ 
is  as  follows  : — 

Every  morning  after  taking  a  bath,  the  devotee  stands  facing  the  sun 
and,  looking  up  towards  him,  pours  out  a  potfiil  of  water  on  the  ground,  suppos- 
ing that  the  water  thus  poured  out  reaches  the  sun  as  his  humble  offering.  He 
then  throws  a  little  red  powder  (kanku)  or  sandalwood  paste  up  towards  the 
skies  •  and,  in  the  end,  takes  a  few  rounds  bowing  to  the  sun  every  time  when  a 
round  is  finished. 

There  are  a  few  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  out  of  which  one  is  at  Palidd 
in  Kathiiwdr.  There  are  no  special  observances  or  religious  holidays  among 
this  sect,  and  they  have  also  no  preceptor  {Guru).  Its  followers  are  principally 
the  Suryavanshi  Rajputs,  Kdthis  and  the  like.  They  can  interdine,  but  not  inter- 
marry. Some  of  them  do  eat  flesh  and  taste  wines  or  spirituous  liquors.  They 
adore  the  Tulsi  plant  and  the  Peepal  tree  sometimes  and  hold  the  cow  in 
reverence. 

61.  The  Ravi  Sdheh  is  a  subicreed  of  the  great  Kabirpanth,  which  consists  e.  Ravi  Saheb. 
of  35  males  and  32  females.  Its  followers  worship  the  sun,  and  consider  their 
creed  to  be  as  pure  as  the  golden  light  of  the  sun.  The  founder  of  this  creed 
was  one  Ravisaheb  Sddhu,  who  established  it  in  his  name  at  Sherkhi,  a  village 
under  the  Baroda  Taluka,  about  75  years  ago,  and. died  there.  His  descendants 
have  built  a  mandir  over  his  tomb  and  have  placed  therein  the  images  of  Rdma, 
Laxuman  and  Sitd,  whom  they  worship  every  day.  Their  form  of  worship  is 
similar  to  that"  of  the  Vaishnavds.  The  sons  of  the  followers  of  this  creed,  when 
five  or  six  years  old,  are  taken  to  the  present  descendant  of  Ravi  Sdheb  at 
Sherkhi  to  initiate  them  in  the  panth  in  the  name  of  Krishna.  The  Luvdnds, 
Thdkardas,  Bhdtids,  Chokshis  and  Sonis  generally  are  the  followers  of  this  creed. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wines  and  spirituous  liquors.  They 
observe  all  the  Hindu  holidays,  on  which  after  bathing  they  first  bow  to  the  sun, 
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worship  the  deities  named  above,  prepare  dainties  and  offer  them  first  to  their  gods 
and  then  partake  of  the  same  as prasdd.     They  then  pass  the  whole  day  in  singing 
hhajans  and  songs.   They  worship  the  Peepal  and  the  Tulsi  plant  and  adore  the  cow. 
65.     The  followers,  being  53  males,  of  the  Lilvadid  creed  do  not  worship 
any  idol  or  image.     They  worship  an  old  Banyan  tree,,  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  a  Mahatma  (sage)  named  Gopendraldlji  at  a  village  called  Bhaydl  near  Jund- 
gadh   in  Kathidwdr.     It  is  after  this   tree  that  the   creed  bears  its   present  name 
Ldlvadid.     Originally  they  were  and  are  still  at  heart  Vaishnavds.     Gopendraldlji 
was  the  preceptor  and  founder  of  this  creed  and  lived  about  200  years  ago.     The 
devotees  adorn  the  said  Banyan  tree  like  Thakorji  and  worship  it  as  such.    A  per- 
son wishing  to  be  admitted  into  this  creed  has  to  pay  homage  before   the  above- 
named  L^lvad  (Banyan  tree)  and  the  worshipper  gives  him  the  Kanthi  (necklace) 
of  basil  beads  when  the  person  offers  some  donation,  say  Re,  1-4.     A  woman  or 
a  girl  has  to   pay  here  0-10^0  as  Ihet.     The  money  thus  collected  is  sent  to  the 
Saddvrata  at  Gokulvrind^van   in  Northern   India,  where  the  devotees  of  Lalvad 
are  required  to  go  once  at  least  in  their  life  for  pilgrimage.     On  their  return  home 
from  this  pil;grimage,  it  is  customary  to  bring   Gangdjala  (the  holy  waters  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Jamua)  with  them,  which  is  worshipped  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  by  the  pilgrim  at  his  house,  in,  the  presence  of  his  relations   and  the 
Ldlvadid  brethren,  who  are  all  afterwards  fed  on  dainties  such  as  the  person  could 
afford.     Gangdjala  thus  worshipped  at  home  is  required  to  be  taken  to  Bhay41  and 
there  offered  to  the  Lalvad   ceremoniously.     The   followers  of  this  creed  are  Brdh- 
mans,  Banids,  Kanbis,  Kansdras,  potters,  carpenters  and  tailors,  excepting  the  low 
and  unclean  castes.     These  cannot  interdine  or  intermarry  ;  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  eat  flesh  and  taste  wines  and  spirituous  liquors.     They  worship  the  Banyan, 
Peepal,  Mango,  and  the  Lhndd  trees  and  the   Basil  plant  also.     The   particular 
Mango  tree  they  worship  is  near  Sdtbdrd   in  the  Jdmnagar  State  and  the  Limdd 
tree  worshipped  by  them  is  at  Ukhald  in  the  Bhdvnagar  State.     Both  of  these 
trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  their   Guru  Gopendraldlji.     This  creed  is 
particularly  found  in  some  parts  of  Eathidwdr. 

66,     The  followers  of  this  creed  (43  males  and  34  females)  worship  the 

deity  called  Nalcalanh  (meaning  one  without  a  stain, — ^pure  and  holy),  that  is  the 

10th  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  more  familiarly  known  as  Kalanlci.     There  are  two 

principal  temples  dedicated  to  this  deity  ;   one  is  at  Edjkot,  and  the  other   at 

Malkii,  in  the  Bhdvnagar  State ;  they  contain  brass  idols   of  this  deity  mounted 

on  horses  of  the  same  metal.     The  form  of  worship  here  resembles  that  of  the 

Vaishnavds.    By  propitiating  this  deity,  three  women  by  name,  Bdi  Eudi    Bdi 

Rdni  and  Bdi  Jivi  rose  to  great  fame,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  performed 

many  miracles  ;  they  were,  therefore,  revered  Eke  goddesses  and   recognised  as 

the  founders  of  this  creed.     Latterly,  another  person  named  Mulo  Bhagat  became 

also  well-known  as  a  great  devotee  of  Nakalank  and  was  accepted  as  a  preceptor 

of  this  creed.     Among  its  followers  are  persons   from  all  the  higher  castes  of  the 

Hindus,     These  do  not  interdine   nor  intermarry,  nor  are  they   privileged  to  eat 

flesh  and  taste  wines  or  spirituous  liquors.     Their  principal  religious  holiday  is  the 

Sud  Bij  (2nd  day)  of  Bhadrapad,  on  which  day  large  fairs  are  held  at  Malkidand 

Pvdjkot  in  the  Naklank's  temples,  attended  by  thousands  of  the  devotees.     These 

people  worship  the  Peepal  and  the  Tulsi  plant  at  times,  and  revere  the  cow  also. 
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67.  The  followers   (16  males  and  8  females)  of  this  creed  worship  the  9.  Apadan- 
PdduMs  (feet-impressions)  of  Apdddn,  otherwise  called  Thdkorji.   They  have  only 

one  temple  at  ChaMld  near  Amreli  in  Kathidwdr.  Their  chief  preceptor  and  found- 
er was  one  Ddnd  Bhagat,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Their  princi- 
pal religious  holiday  is  the  Sud  Bij  (2nd  day)  of  Shrdvana.  On  that  day  a  large 
fair  is  held  at  the  temple  oi  Apdddn  at  Chaldld,  which  is  attended  by  about  10  or 
12  thousand  people.  This  fair  lasts  for  three  days.  During  this  period,  the 
devotees  all  join  together  ;  and,  after  worshipping  the  deity,  prepare  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rice,  dal  (pulse)  and  sweetmeats.  This  food  is  first  offered  to  Apdddn  and 
then  partaken  of  as  prasad,  by  aU  the  persons  present  there.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  creed  are  Banids,  Kathis,  Kanbis,  Kansdrds,  "carpenters,  potters  and 
tailors,  but  the  unclean  castes  are  excluded.  These  can  neither  interdine  nor 
intermarry,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  taste  wines  or  liquors,  or  eat  flesh.  They  revere 
the  Peepal  and  the  Tulsi  plant,  and  venerate  the  cow  as  well. 

68.  The  followers   (29  males   and   28  females)   of  this  creed   worship  i*.  SajiSawai 
a  deity,  which   they  call  Boudhya  Kalanlci.     Their   form  of  worship  is  similar 

to  that  of  the  Vaishnavds.  The  founder  and  chief  preceptor  of  this  creed 
was  one  Sdji  Bawd,  who  flourished  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  Their 
original  old  temple  was  at  Chdmpdner,  near  the  Pdwdgadh  Hill  in  Gujarat  ; 
but,  after  the  destruction  of  that  famous  and  historical  city,  a  new  mandir  was 
erected  at  Pirdnd  near  Ahmedabad.  There  are  smaller  temples  dedicated  to 
this  deity  at  different  places,  resembling  the  Havelis  of  the  Vaishnavds.  They 
keep  no  idols  in  their  temples,  but  have  generally  simple  pictures  of  Boudhya 
Kalanki,  which  look  like  those  of  a  Rajput  Eaja ;  and  two  other  pictures  of 
Paris  (heavenly  damsels)  having  the  faces  of  a  female  but  the  bodies  of  a 
horse  ;  these  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  picture  of  Boudhya  Ealanki, 
All  these  are  placed  over  a  beautifully  decorated  Chouranga  (a  square  wooden 
seat),  and  in  front  of  them  are  placed  the  sacred  books  of  Bhdgwat  and 
.  Bhagwatgitd  ;  all  these  together  form  the  object  of  daily  worship  with  the 
followers  of  this  creed.  A  person  desiring  admittance  into  this  panth  has  to  pay 
Rs.  5-4-0  as  a  donation  to  the  temple  ;  all  the  money  thus  collected  at  the  different 
minor  temples  is  sent  to  their  principal  temple  at  Pirdnd,  where  it  is  spent  in 
giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute.  Among  the  followers  are  Brdhmans, 
Banids  Kunbis,  Rajputs,  Sagars,  potters,  smiths,  carpenters  and  the  like.  The 
unclean  castes  are  not  admitted.  These  do  not  interdine  nor  intermarry,  nor  are 
they  privileged  to  eat  flesh  and  taste  wines  or  spirituous  liquors.  The  religious 
holidays  observed  by  these  people  are,  the  full  moon  day  of  Chaitra,  the  5th 
day  of  the  bright-half  of  Ashdd,  and  the  New  Year's  day  in  Kdrtik.  Large 
fairs  are  held  on  these  days  at  their  temple  in  Pirdnd.  They  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  eat  asafcBtida,  onions,  garlic  and  opium,  or  to  smoke  ganja  and 
tobacco,  and  to  take  English  medicines.     They  do  not  worship  any  tree  or  animal. 

69.  The  foUoV^ers  (52  males  and  41  females)  of  this  creed  are  generally  ii.Bhagat's 
people  from  the  higher  Hindu  castes.     They  do  not  worship  any  idol  or  image, 

but  adore  a  rosary  of  Basil  beads  and  a  turban  supposed  to  belong  to  their  Guru ; 
both  of  which  are  placed  on  a  Gadi  in  their  temples.  Their  Guru's  name  was 
Ji'wd  Bhagat.  The  form  of  worship  among  these  people  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Vaishnavas.    The  founder  of  the  creed  was  one  Trikamddsji,  who  flourished  in 
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Kathidwdr,  about  a  huudred  years  ago.  They  have  Mandirs  at  Amroli  and 
other  places  in  the  form  of  ordinary  houses,  wherein  the  worship  is  conducted  by 
a  monk  of  the  Atit  order.  The  members  of  this  creed  have  the  pdiha  system 
among  them,  like  the  Bij-panthis.  The  Atit  Baw&  initiates  any  new  person 
wishing  to  be  admitted  into  this  creed,  by  giving  him  a  kanthi  of  Basil  beads, 
and  receives  in  return  a  money-present.  Its  followers  cannot  interdine  or  inter- 
marry ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wines  and  liquors.  They  observe 
the  same  religious  holidays  as  those  of  the  VaishnavAs,  adore  the  Peepal  and 
the  Tulsi  plant,  and  also  venerate  the  cow. 

70.  The  followers  (175  males  and  166  females)  of  this  creed  worship  a 
deity  called  Pdtwdld.  The  founder  of  the  creed  was  a  Bhagat,  also  named 
PdtwdM,  who  preached  his  faith  in  Kathidwar  several  years  ago.  There  are 
temples  at  BavH^li  and  Jddidd,  dedicated  to  this  deity,  in  Kathiiiwdr,  under 
Bhdvnagar.  The  form  of  worship  conducted  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
VaishnavAs.  They  have  a  sacred  book  among  them  called  Pothi,  which  contains 
Bhajans  and  verses  in  praise  of  their  deity.  The  devotees  generally  keep  a 
necklace  of  Basil  beads  in  their  turban  ;  which  they  use  at  the  time  of  worship, 
and  also  for  repeating  the  name  of  their  deity  at  other  times.  The  followers  are 
generally  people  from  the  higher  castes,  such  as  Brdhmans,  Girasids,  Banids 
and  others.  These  can  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquors,  but  have  to  abide 
by  caste  rules  in  matters  of  food  and  marriage.  They  adore  the  Peepal  tree 
particularly  in  the  month  of  Bhddrapad,  and  bow  to  the  cow  generally  every 
morning. 

71 .  The  followers  (30  males  and  25  females)  of  this  creed  worship 
a  deity  named  Vadvdld ;  their  manner  of  worship  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  Yaishnavds.  Their  preceptor  was  one  Ambd  Chhathd,  who  founded  this 
creed  some  years  ago  in  Kathidwdr,  and  erected  a  temple  at  Dudharej  near 
Wadhwdn,  in  which  there  are  idols  of  Vadvdld,  Rdma  and  Sitd,  which  are  wor- 
shipped by  the  followers  of  this  creed.  The  Atit  Bawa  who  conducts  the  wor- 
ship there  makes  new  Chelds  or  disciples,  by  giving  them  a  Kanthi  which  they 
always  wear  on  their  body  and  use  in  worshipping,  and  in  repeating  the  name  of 
their  deity.  Only  Rabdris  are  the  members  of  this  Panth  ;  so  they  can  interdine 
and  intermarry  among  themselves.  They  are  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  or  drink 
liquors.  Their  religious  holiday  is  the  Sud  Bij  or  second  day  of  every  month, 
which  they  spend  in  singing  Bhajans  and  songs  in  praise  of  their  deity.  They 
worship  and  revere  the  Vad  tree,  hence  they  are  called  -Vadvdlds.  They  adore 
the  Tulsi  plant,  and  revere  the  cow  as  well. 

72.  This  creed  was  founded  by  one  Dnydniji,  a  Cheld  of  Kabir,  who 
preached  it  first  at  Shukla-tirth  near  Broach,  where  there  is  a  small  Mandir  of 
the  followers  of  this  Panth,  which  consists  of  256  males  and  235  females,  on  the 
bankofthoNarmaddriver,  under  the  thick  shade  of  the  Kabir-vad,  the  histori- 
cally famous  extensive  Banyan  tree,  visited  by  European  and  native  travellers, 
as  an  object  of  interest.  This  creed  was  established  about  300  years  ago.  Its 
followers  are  Udd-Kanhis,  Sddhus  and  Verdgis.  They  practise  Jap  or  mental 
worship  among  them.  Their  dead  are  carried  with  torn  torn  and  music,  and  the 
occasion  is  considered  one  of  joy,  as  the  departed  goes  to  a  better  region.  Natu- 
rally all  wailing  and  grief  is  prohibited. 
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7-3.     This  creed  was  founded  by  (zan6cZai- or  .B/iavc^as,  who   was   another  ^5^  Ga^ibdas  or 

Gheld  of  Kabir,  in  his  own  name,  about  150  years  ago,   at   Delhi.     Its  followers 

(109  males  and  159  females)  are   Sddhus   and   Veragis.     They  practise   Jap   or 

mental  wofehip. 

74.     This  creed  is   a   sub-division   of  the   Rdmanui    sect.     Its   followers  16.  Rama  vat 

•^  Godad  Pantli. 

(consisting  of  200  males  and  106  females)  worship    Shri  Rama,   Laxuman,   Sitd, 

Hanumdn  and  Rddhd-Krishna,  whose  idols  they  have  in  their  temples.  Their 
principal  Mandir  is  at  Dudhrej  near  WadhwAn.  The  followers  include  generally 
people  from  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus.  This  creed  is  named  Bij-dharmi  by 
some,  on  account  of  the  observance  of  the  Pdtha  system  among  its  followers, 
like  that  of  the  true  Bij-panthis  or  Vdma-Mdrgis,  as  they  are  otherwise 
called.  But  these  differ  greatly  from  the  other  in  their  forms  and  obser- 
vances. The  founder  of  this  sect  was  one  Sdwd  Godad,  who  preached  its 
doctrines  in  the  year  Samvat  1915.  The  Atit  Bdwd  who  conducts  the  wor- 
ship in  their  temple  at  Dudhrej  is  their  present  Guru  ;  he  makes  new  chelds, 
when  he  is  given  some  cash  or  clothes,  by  giving  them  a  Kanthi,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  Mantra  Aum  Namo  Bhagwate  Vdsudevdya,  meaning,  salutation  to  god 
Vasudeva.  The  followers  of  this  panth  do  not,  as  such,  interdine  nor  intermarry; 
nor  do  they  eat  flesh  or  drink  wines  or  liquors.  All  Hindu  holidays  are  observ- 
ed by  them.     They  adore  the  Tulsi  plant  and  revere  the  cow. 

75.  This  creed  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Rdmd-nandi  sect.     The   followers  rr^^Santram 
(70  males  and  77  females)  are  generally  high   caste   Hindus,   who   worship  the 
Pddukds  (feet-impressions)  of  their  Guru,  Santrdm  Sddku,  who  preached  this  faith 

about  100  years  ago.  The  principal  Mandir  of  this  creed  is  at  Nariad  in  Gujarat, 
which  was  erected  there  by  his  pet  and  chief  disciple,  after  Santram's  death. 
Their  sacred  book  is  named  Guru  Wdni,  containing  25  verses  composed  by 
Santrdm  himself.  The  characteristic  mark  of  this  creed  is  that  it  does  not  allow 
begging.  Only  Sddhus  who  have  severed  their  connections  with  the  world  are 
allowed  to  worship  their  deity, — the  feet  impressions  of  Santram  Sddhu,  consecrated 
in  their  temple.  The  followers  can  neither  interdine  nor  intermarry,  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wines  or  liquors.  They  generally  observe  all  Hindu 
holidays  ;  but  on  the  Full  Moon  day  and  the  Janmdshtami,  they  observe  fasts, 
and  give  money  and  corn  in  charity.  They  bow  to  the  Tulsi  plant  and  the  cow 
whenever  they  see  them.  Their  Sddhus  are  buried  standing  after  death.  Their 
obeisance  is  Jey  Mahdrdj,  three  times. 

76.  The  followers  (3,164  males  and   2,934  females)   of  this   creed   are  18.  Ramdevji 
devotees  of  Ramdevji  or  i2amc?e-;?«r,  as  he  is  otherwise    called.     Ihis   Kamdevji 

is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Shri  Ranchhodrde,  or  Krishna.  His  followers 
worship  his  Pddukds  or  feet  impressions,  and  the  image  of  a  horse  made  either  of 
rags  or  metal,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  pet  horse  which  Ramdevji  used 
to  ride  upon,  during  his  life  time.  The  principal  temple  belonging  to  this  creed 
is  at  Ranujd  in  Marwar,  which  is,  in  consequence,  considered  to  be  a  very 
sacred  place.  There  are  in  this  temple  the  pagalds  (feet-impressions)  of  Rdm- 
devji  and  four  horses  of  metal  representing  the  four  principal  Yuqds,  or 
cycles.  This  creed  was  proclaimed  and  promulgated  in  Gujarat  by  an  Audich- 
Brdhman  widow,  named  Kdshibdi,  an  inhabitant  of  Mehsdnd,  in  the  Kadi 
Division.    Rdmdevji  appeared  before  her  in  a   dream  in  the  year  Samvat    1921 
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and  asked  her  to  be  his  devotee.  This  woman  is  still  alive,  and  is  well  known  as 
a  sincere  and  pious  devotee  of  this  creed.  She  has  succeeded  in  collecting  many 
followers.  There  are  no  particular  forms  or  ceremonies  among  them.  Their 
worship  consists  in  simply  burning  incense  and  keeping  a  lamp  filled  with  either 
ghee  or  oil  burning  before  their  deity  for  some  titne  every  day.  A  person  wish- 
ing to  be  admitted  into  this  creed  has  first  to  attend  the  big  fair  held  in  the 
temple  of  Kdmdevji  at  Ranujd,  on  the  Bh^drapad  Sud  Agidrasha,  and  there  pay 
Rs.  1-4-0,  as  his  humble  offering  to  the  deity ;  he  then  gets  in  return  one  of  the 
many  horses  of  rags  lying  there, — the  pious  offers  of  the  devotees.  He  has  also 
to  buy  a  silver  pair  of  paglds  of  R^mdevji  which  are  sold  in  the  shops  at  the 
fair.  Both  of  these  articles  he  takes  home  and  worships  them  daily.  Hindus  of 
all  castes,  high  and  low,  are  admitted  into  this  creed.  These  can  neither  inter- 
dine  nor  intermarry  ;  and  those  of  them  belonging  to  the  low  and  unclean  castes 
are  allowed  to  eat  flesh  and  driuk  wines  or  spirituous  liquors.  Their  principal 
religious  holiday  is  the  11th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhddrapad,  which  is  ob- 
served as  a  fast  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  devotees 
or  followers  ;  because  on  that  day  their  favourite  God  K^mdevji  is  believed  to 
have  ended  his  earthly  life  and  passed  on  to  the  celestial  one.  On  this  particu- 
lar day,  all  his  devotees  join  together  and  form  a  grand  procession,  carrying  their 
deity  in  a  palanquin,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  torches,  tomtoms,  band  and 
otheir  musical  instruments.  Among  animals,  they  revere  the  horse  on  account  of 
its  being  a  pet  creature  of  their  adored  deity. 
19.  BijaPanth.  77.     The  followers,  consisting  of  62,153  males  and  57,694  females,  of  this 

creed  worship  R^dh^-Krishua.  Their  principal  temples  are  at  Dudhrej  near  Wadh- 
w^n  in  Kathi^w^r,  at  Tarabh  in  the  Visnagar  Mahal,    and  at  Chaveli   and    Pipal 
in   the   VadAvli   Mahal   of  the  Kadi  Division  in  this  State.     Their  Gurus  or  pre- 
ceptors are  generally  monks  of  the  Atlt  order.     At  present  the  Atit  B&wi,  by 
name  Valindth,  who  presides  in  the  temple  at  Tarabh  is  their  chief  leader  and  pre- 
ceptor, who  makes  new  Chelds  or  followers  of  this  creed.     Potters,  Barbers,  Atits, 
Rajputs,  Rabaris,  Ch^rans,  Bh^ts,  and  such  other  low  castes  are  members  of  this 
creed.     No  people  from  the  higher  castes  or  from  the  degraded  and  unclean  ones 
join  it.     These  can  interdine  but  not  intermarry,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  eat  flesh 
or  drink  liquors.     Their  principal  religious  holiday  is  the  2nd  day  of  the  first 
half  of  every  month,  on  which  they  join  together  and  sing  songs  and  hhajans  in 
praise  of  Radha-Vallabha  or  Krishna.     The  Rab^ri  followers  do  not  sell  milk  on 
that  day,  nor  do  they  prepare  curds  out  of  it  ;  but  either  use  it  themselves  or  give 
it  away  in  charity.     The  special  and  peculiar  custom  among  the  followers  of  this 
creed  is  that  of  calling  a  meeting  of  their  members  for  the  Fdtha.     This  meeting 
is  generally  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  followers  in  the  dead  of  night,  with 
closed  doors  ;  and  those  only  who  have  been  served  with  previous  invitations  are 
allowed  to  attend  it.     A  Kotwal,  or  guard,  is-  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  the  meeting  is  held  to  watch  and  take  care  that  no  stranger  or  intruder 
gets  in.     There  is  some  mystery  or  freemasonry  as  to  their  particular  tenets  and 
observances  which  is  not  given  out  to  others.     Women  are  also  invited  to  this 
Pdtha,  and  they  take  as  active  a  part  in  its  proceeding  as  the  men.     In  a  spacious 
room  or  hall,  persons  of  both  sexes  are  gathered  together.     In  its  centre  a  Bdjaih 
or  Pdtld  (square  wooden  seat)  is  placed,  and  it  is  covered  over  by  two  sheets  of 
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clotli,  generally  measurmg  Bh  feet  square  each,  of  white  and  red  colours.  Other 
artificial  decorations  are  also  made  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Four  small 
heaps  of  corn  of  different  kinds,  such  as  wheat,  rice,  Mjri  and  pulse,  are  arranged 
on  the  .four  corners  of  the  said  Pdtld,  and  one  more  heap,  a  little  larger  than  the 
others  is  placed  in  its  centre.  Five  lamps  usually  filled  in  with  ghee  are  then 
placed  over  these  heaps  and  ignited  by  the  Atit  Bdw^  or  Guru,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  a  personage  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  assembly,  after  repeating 
certain  incantations  over  them.  The  Bdwd  then  takes  his  seat,  close  to  the  Pdild 
facing  towards  the  central  lamp  which  is  held  to  be  very  sacred  and  which  is  kept 
burning  the  whole  night,  by  being  constantly  replenished  with  ghee,  Bhajans 
and  songs  in  praise  of  Shri  Krishna  or  Rsldhd,-Vallabha  are  sung  by  turns  or 
in  a  chorus  ;  and  the  whole  night  is  thus  spent  in  singing  and  merriment.  If  a 
stranger  wishes  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  creed,  he  is  first  asked  to 
stay  out  of  the  room ,  where  the  Pd^^a  meeting  is  held,  by  the  Kotwdl,  who 
announces  him  first  to  the  Atit  BAwA  or  Guru,  who  in  his  turn  inquires  of  the 
persons  sitting  round  about  him  as  to  the  character  of  the  .  stranger  ;  and  when 
some  one  from  the  meeting  or  company  stands  security  for  him  or  recognizes 
him  properly,  the  Bawii  asks  him  some  questions  from  the  inside.  If  the 
stranger  answers  them  satisfactorily  from  out  of  the  room,  the  Kotwdl  is  told  to 
bring  him  in  blindfolded.  Then  the  stranger  is  made  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  dutifully  keep  the  pledge  taken  by  him  then  for  life  ;  and  when  he  pro- 
mises to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  all  gathered  there,  by  sitting  before  the  central 
burning  lamp  on  the  Pdtld  and  vowing  in  its  name,  the  covering  over  his  eyes  is 
removed  and  he  is  given  the  hanthi  or  necklace  and  made  a  chela.  Afterwards, 
he  gives  the  B^w4  or  Guru  some  bhet  or  present,  generally  in  cash,  and  distri- 
butes sweetmeats  to  the  company  after  offering  it  first  to  the  lamp  as  prasdd.  It  is 
strictly  conditional  among  these  people  to  admit  that  man  or  woman  only, 
among  their  followers,  who  can  afford  to  leave  money  enough  for  holding  a 
meeting  of  the  Pdtha  for  inviting  all  the  members  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  funeral 
obsequies. 

78.  The  Bijpanth  has  a  special  sub-creed  in  the  Kdchalid  Panth,  which  is  20_.  The  Kach» 
believed  to  be  very  immoral ;  and  consequently  not  a  single  person  has  returned 
himself  as  belonging  to  that  sect,  even  though  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  this  sect  does  obtain  in  this  State ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  them,  beyond  saying  that  the  women  deposit  their  Kdchalis  (bodices) 
in  a  heap,  and  each  passes  the  evening  with  him  who  picks  up  her  Kdchali. 

79      The  Shravans  (51  males  and  42   females)  are   also   Biipanthis  and  21.   The  Shra- 

T,        1  n    1  1  van  Panth. 

their  forms  and  observances  are  all  like  theirs.  But  they  eo  call  themselves  as 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Shravana.  This  Shravana  has 
been  a  byeword  for  a  dutiful  son,  from  what  has  been  said  about  him  in  the 
celebrated  R^m^yana. 

80.  The  followers  (9,423  males  and  8,224  females)  of  this  creed  worship  22.  Ganesh 
Gtmesh  and  Thdkorji.  Among  the  followers  are  Dhede,  Nats,  Turis,  Chamars, 
Garod^s,  Dheds'  B^w.^s,  and  the  like ;  all  belonging  to  the  degraded  and  unclean 
castes.  Their  Gunu  was  one  Hirdas  Sd;mald£is  Mwk  They  have  their  temples 
in  their  own  lanes  of  the  villages  they  live  in  ;  these  are  mere  huts  made  of  earth, 
•passing  under  the  name  of  a  Deri  or  Thdnah,  wherein  they  have  stone  idols  rough 
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23.    Narsinha 
Panth. 


2i.    Rohidas 
Panth. 


25.    Garnda 
Fanth. 


26.    Pal  an  or 
Ajepal  Pantb. 


The  Shakta 
Sects. 


and  round  witliout  any  regular  shape  or  features  of  Ganesh,  Thdkorji  and  Hanw 
mdn.  When  a  person  wishes  to  become  a  follower  of  this  creed,  he  is  made  to 
sit  before  these  deities,  after  taking  a  bath,  and  a  pdtld  is  put  in  his  front,  on 
which  are  placed  a  clean  white  sheet  of  cloth,  four  lemons,  one  cocoanut,  a  few 
betelnuts,  and  four  small  heaps  of  corns  of  different  kinds  at  each  corner,  and  one 
more  heap  in  the  middle .  Five  lamps  filled  in  with  either  ghee  or  oil  are  kept 
burning  oh  these  heaps  of  corn.  The  central  lamp  is  supposed  to  carry  more 
importance  and  holiness  about  it,  so  it  is  constantly  replenished  and  kept  burning 
the  whole  night.  The  persons  sitting  round  sing  songs  and  bhajans  by  turns, 
and  keep  waking.  At  about  4  a.m.,  their  B^w^  or  Guru,  who  is  generally  known 
as  the  Bhuvd,  calls  on  the  new  person  wishing  to  be  admitted  into  their  creed  and 
gives  him  the  Kanthi  and  updesh  (initiation).  Rice  mixed  with  ghee  and  sugar 
is  then  prepared  and  first  offered  to  the  deities,  and  is  afterwards  partaken  of  by 
all  present  there,  as  prasdd.  The  followers  of  this  creed  can  interdine  but  not 
intermarry.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  such  as  the  cow, 
buffalo  and  goat,  and  they  can  drink  liquors.  They  revere  the  Peepal,  Banyan 
and  Limda  trees  as  well  as  the  Tulsi  plant,  and  adore  the  cow. 

81.  The  principal  Mandir  of  this  creed  is  at  DevrJi,  a  village  in  Marwar, 
in  which  there  is  an  image  of  Shri  Narsinhji,  half  man  and  half  lion.  Its  followers 
(being  3,495  males  and  3,048  females)  are,  therefore,  known  as  Narsibdwd  Pan- 
this.  They  are  Dheda,  Cham^rs,  and  such  others,  belonging  to  the  unclean 
castes.     Their  forms  and  observances  are  like  those  of  the  Ganeshpanthis. 

82.  Some  of  the  Dheds  and  Cham^rs  repeat  the  name  of  one  Eohidas  in 
their  prayers,  and  erect  a  small  temple  of  simple  earth,  wherein  they  light  a  lamp 
and  there  offer  their  prayers.  These  are,  therefore,  called  Rohid^spanthis,  which 
consists  of  52  males  and  32  females. 

83.  That  mythical  Lord  of  Eagles  and  Vultures  known  to  the  Hindus  as 
Garud  is  worshipped  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  unclean  castes  like  the 
Khdlpds,  on  account  of  the  Garud's  being  the  chosen  conveyance  of  Vishnu. 
These  are  known  as  the  Garudpanthis,  which  consists  of  38  males  and  48  females. 

84.  The  followers  (548  males  and  489  females)  worship  shapeless  stones 
as  their  gods.  These  stones  are  generally  oblong  and  round-headed  and  painted  red 
with  sindur,  i.e.,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  mixed  with  oil.  Their  Guru  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  accounts,  a  Rishi  named  Mdtang,  of  yore.  The  principal  temple 
dedicated  to  Ajepdl  or  Pdlan  is  at  a  village  called  Ambh^r  in  the  Jimnagar  State 
in  Kdthidwir,  while  small  deris  or  huts  called  Thdnahs  abound  everywhere. 
Dheds,  ChamJlre,  Meghvil  and  such  other  unclean  castes  are  the  followers  of  this 
creed.  Their  religious  and  social  observances  are  all  like  those  of  the  Ganesh- 
panthi  Dheds  or  Chamsirs.  They  interdine  as  well  as  intermarry  in  Kithi^wdr, 
but  not  so  in  Gujarat.  It  is  customary  among  them  to  offer  one  goat  or  sheep  at 
least,  every  year,  as  sacrifice  to  their  god  Ajepdl,  and  then  partake  of  the  same  as 
prasdd. 

85.  The  devotees  of  Shahti,  that  is  female  divinities  (131,452  males  and 
128,644  females)  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  DakshinaMdrgi  and  the  Vdma 
Mirgi.  The  first  are  those  who  worship  their  deities  openly  and  publicly ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  those  who  do  it  secretly,  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  stranger  from  ob- 
taining a  clue  as  to  their  secret  doings.     A  majority  of  the  followers  of  Devi  have 
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returned  the  name  of  the  goddesses  they  are  worshipping  as  their  sub-sects,  when 
questioned  ;  which  when  tabulated  and  examined  showed  different  names  of  one  and 
the  same  goddess.  The  followers  of  the  goddess  are  generally  members  of  the 
illiterate  classes,  as  Rabaris,  Kolis,  and  the  like  ;  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
show  us  even  the  A,  B,  C  of  what  they  believe  and  profess.  Hence  I  have  been 
compelled  to  group  them  under  the  single  head  of  the  Shdktds  or  Devi  Bhaktds. 
The  sacred  books  held  iu  veneration  by  the  devotees  of  each  of  these  sects  are  the 
Shiva  Purdn  and  the  Shiva  Gild  for  the  followers  of  Shiva  ;  the  Bhdgwat  and  the 
Bhdgwdt  Gitd  and  the  Rdmdyan  ioT:i\iQ  followers  of  Vishnu;  acd  the  Devi  Purdn 
and  the  Chdndi  Pdtha,  or  the  Sapta  Shati  for  the  followers  of  Shakti  or  the  Devi. 

C— Other  Religions  and  Sects  hebides  the  Hindus. 
(1)     TJie  Jains. 

86.  Even  though  the  Jains  reject  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus,  still  they  per-  The  Jains. 
sist  in  calling  themselves  Hindus,  and  as  such  they  observe  all  caste  restrictions 

of  the  Hindus  and  sometimes  intermarry  with  the  Hindu  castes  in  some  places. 
But  we  find  that  Jainism,  although  it  might  have  originated  from  it,  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Hinduism.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Jains  had  their  legends 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  followed  the  Bauddhas  in  discarding  the 
old  Hindu  ceremonies,  as  the  surest  way  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Brd.hmani- 
cal  yoke  and  the  restrictions  of  caste.  Though  they  themselves  profess  to  be 
Ion  (■'■anterior  to  Buddha,  still  they  are  believed  not  so  much  to  be  sectarian  Hindus 
as  sectarian  Bauddhas.  They  have  two  principal  sects  :  (1)  The  Swetamban's 
and  (2)  the  Digamharis.  The  Swetambaris  are  those  Jains  in  whose  tenaples  the 
images  are  clad  in  white  garments,  and  the  Digamharis  are  those  in  whose  temples 
the  images  have  no  clothes  put  on  them.  They  differ  in  a  few  minor  points  also. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  former  are  in  the  M^gadhi  Prakrit  language  and  those  of 
the  latter  in  Sanskrit.  There  is  a  third  sect  called  the  Dhundhids  who  have 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  preservation  of  animal  life  to  a  shocking  extent ;  and 
i^re  therefore,  revoltiogly  filthy,  in  many  ways.  They  do  not  bathe  for  days  to- 
gether for  fear  of  killing  insects,  do  not  eat  root  vegetables,  do  not  have  lamps  at 
night  in  their  homes,  and  refrain  from  doing  many  things  which  had  better  be 
kept  unsaid  to  avoid  woimding  the  sense  of  decency  of  the  readers, 

87.  The  temples   of  the   Jains   are  famous  all  over  the  world  for  their  The  Jain 
picturesque  situations,  for  their  beauty  of  design,   for   the  heaps   of  moalculable 
treasures  lavished   in   building,  furnishing  and   ornamenting  them,  and  for  the 
exquisite  workmanship  in  detail.     The  temples  of  Palittina,  Abu,  and  Girn^tr  are 

of  world-wide  reputation.  But  even  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  the  Jains,  who 
are  generally  rich  bankers  and  enormously  wealthy,  delight  in  constructing 
temples  in  their  native  towns  at  great  cost.  Masons  and  artisans  are  invited 
from  far  and  near,  and  beautiful  temples  are  constructed.  In  the  single  town  of 
Mehsana,  in  our  Kadi  Division,  there  are  no  less  than  3  or  4  such  costly  and 
pleasing  structures  raised  within  the  last  decade,  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing.  The  Mehsana  new  temples  are  mostly  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The  Jain 
The  gates  are  wide  and  spacious.  Entering  them,  we  come  across  a  large  square,  M^^an^ 
having  a  broad  corridor  running  on  all  sides,  thus  forming  an  inner  square  ;  this 
^8  .ppen  overhead,  and  a  wire-gauze  hangs  over  the  top  of  the  hall,,  to  prevent 
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insects  from  falling  into  the  burning  lamps.  From  the  middle  hook  of  a  wooden 
frame-work,  with  glass  panels,  hangs  a  large  old-style  glass  chandelier,  smaller 
ones  hanging  down  from  the  four  corners.  The  floor  is  of  marble  and  the  walls 
are  gaudily  painted  with  pictures.  The  west  side  facing  three  entrance  arches 
has  three  rooms  for  shrines.  The  middle  one  has  the  largest  shrine,  of  the 
Tirthankara,  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated — the  usual  impassive,  staring-at- 
vacancy  (with  its  glass  or  jewel  eyes),  pax-voh'scum  sort  of  white  marble  image, 
legs  squatting  one  over  the  other,  the  toes  coming  uppermost,  hand  over  hand, 
with  open  palms  on  the  lap.  The  large  image  has  generally  two  small  ones,  on 
the  same  dais,  one  on  each  side ;  while  the  two  rooms,  on  each  hand,  contain 
large  images  also,  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  central  one.  Some  of  the 
smaller  images  are  gracious  enough  to  smile  perpetually  ;  worshippers  may  come 
and  worshippers  may  go,  but  the  little  marble  image  goes  on  smiling  for 
ever.  There  is  always  a  suffocating  crowd  of  worshippers,  as  the  heavy  at- 
mosphere is  overladen  with  perfumes  and  burning  incense.  Males  and  females 
all  crowd  in  ;  separate  portions  are  reserved  for  them,  though  there  is  no  studied 
separation  of  the  sexes.  Generally,  songs  are  sung  in  honour  of  the  Tirthankars, 
in  a  language  which  all  understand.  A  remarkable  feature,  of  course  an  inno- 
vation, is  to  have  a  dance  of  half  a  dozen  little  boys,  with  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  drums,  fiddles  and  a  harmonium,  as  is  done  on  the  stage  in  native 
theatres.  The  boys  are  dressed  as  actors  and  go  through  a  stage-dance,  first  all 
together  and  then  two  by  two  passing  under  the  arches  made  by  the  joined 
hands  of  their  co-players.  They  address  the  songs  to  the  impassive  image,  with 
various  gestures  and  bows.  At  the  end  of  each  short  act  or  song,  a  crier  loudly 
puts  to  auction  the  privilege  of  the  ofiFering  for  the  evening  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  undoubted  that  on  the  minds  of  their  born  devotees,  the  happy,  contented, 
impassive  faces  of  the  marble  images  reflect  sentiments  of  patience,  tranquility 
and  rest — preparations  for  the  Nirvana  aspired  to.  In  the  matters  of  extreme 
cleanliness  of  the  buildings,  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  images  and  quiet  adoration, 
these  temples  are  a  great  contrast  to  the  Hindu  temples  of  worship. 

88.     But  they  being  mostly  traders  and  it  being  to  their  interest  to  live  at 
peace  with  those  among  whom  they  have  to  thrive  and  prosper,  the  Jains  in 
Gujarat  are  very  accommodating.     They  adopt  the  caste  system  of  the  Vaishnava 
Vanias  and  form  castes  of  the  same  names  among  themselves.     They  advance  so 
far  as  to  intermarry  among  Vaishnava  castes,  thus  getting   wives  for  themselves 
and  securing  husbands  for  their  women-folk   in  the  distant  towns  of  adoption  and, 
at  the  same  time,  extending  their  business  relations  and  influence  among  the  people 
generally,  living  peacefully  with  their  neighbours,  without  intruding  their  religion 
oa  people  of  a  different  persuasion.     Wherever  they  are  found  in  tolerably  large 
numbers,  the  Nagar  Shett,  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  is  a  Jain.     From  the  abundance 
of  their  wealth,  they  devote  large   sums  to   the   building   of  temples,   Apdsrdns 
(rest-houses   and  dormitories   for  their  wandering  Sddhus),  Pinjrdpoles  (for  the 
preservation  and   support  of  cattle)  and  schools  for  Jain  learning.     The  Apdsrdn 
of  Mehsana  is  a  large  imposing   building  with   separate  quarters  for   male   and 
female  priests.     The  Jain  Bhdnddr  at   Patau   has   acquired   a  great  reputation 
as   the   largest  library   of  Jain    books  on  history,  literature  and  religion  in  the 
Presidency.     The  Jaius  number  48,290  ;  24,757  males  and'  28,533  females. 
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(2).     The  Parsis. 

89.     The  next  for  consideratioQ  are  the  Parsis.     They  profess  the  religion  The  »arsis. 
of  Jarthusia  or  Zoroaster.     Till  very  lately  not  much  was  known,  even  by  the 
Parsis  themselves,  of  the  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  their  religion  ;  even  now  there 
may  not  be  found  more  than  a  handful  among  them  who  can  understand  the 
language  (Zend)  in  which  their  religious  books  are  written.     They  are  indebted 
to  the  German  and  French  scholars  of  Europe  for  throwiog  a  light  upon  what  till 
now  were  sealed  books,    so  far  as  the  language  was   concerned.     The  present 
Parsis  of  India    are   the    descendants   of  those   who   were   forced   out   of  their 
country,  Persia,  more  than  1260  years  ago,  by  the  Mahomedans,    who   conquered 
and  well  nigh  annihilated  them.     Ancient  Persia  was  the  very  first  country   sub- 
dued by  those  who  were  destined  to  conquer  many  nations  of  the  earth,  to  subvert 
old   systems  of  religion,   and  to  chaoge  the  histories  of  nations.     The   Persians, 
whom  a  long-continued  monaichy   and   an  extensive   dominion    had     rendered 
courtly,  luxurious   and  weak,  were  no  match  against  the  powerful  clans  of  Arabs, 
who   were   first  tasting  blood    beyond   the  narrow  limits  of  their  own   country, 
were  fired  with  a  burning  zeal  of  propogating  a  new  religion,  and   were  conscious 
of  all  the   strength   of  a  rising   nation.     A  single  battle,  as  was  the  case  in  those 
times  was  enough  to  decide  the  contest.     The  terrible  uncompromising  cry  of 
"  Faith  or  your  life,"   which  long  afterwards  resounded  over  this  land  aud  made 
the  crescent  so  dreaded  on  the  soil  of  India,  appears  to  have  spread  consternation 
among   the    Persian s.     History   does  not  (except  perhaps  in  still   more  ancient 
times)  present  a  parallel   in  the    conquered  nation  being  compelled  to   fly  their 
native  plains  and  plough  the  seas  to  carry  them  and  their  religion  to   other  lands 
beyond  the   seas.     How  many   shiploads  thus  left  the   native   shores,  and  how 
many  men  and  women  embarked  hastily  in  the  ships,  is  not  recorded.     But  it   is 
certain  that  some  ships  crossed  over  to  the  western  shores  of  this   Presidency.     It 
is  probable  that   some  of  them  touched  the  southern   ports   of  Kathidw^r  ;  but 
the  main   body   touched   the   land  near  Sanj^n,  a   little    to   the   north   of  the 
modern  Daman,  bringing   with  them,  it  is  said,  the  sacred  fire,    unextinguished, 
from   Persia.     A   Hindu  Prince  (probably  Rajput)  was  the   Rini.  ruling   over 
Sani^n  at  the  time.     The  R^ni  was   not,   perhaps,  prepared   to  refuse  admission 
to  this  strange  armed  band  of  fugitives,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  strangers 
would  be  but  too   willing  to   subscribe  to  any  terms,  if  they   were   allowed  to 
settle  and  follow  their  own  religion.     A  peaceful   arrangement  was  come  to  ;  the 
Persians  were   allowed  free   hberty  to  follow  their  own  religion  while  they  had 
to  import  certain  ceremonials  of  the   Hindu    religion,   which  the  R^n^   and   his 
advisers  considered  to  be  such  as  to  tame  down  whatever   of  wildness   or  turbu- 
lence may  have  been  lurking  in  them.     It  is  not  known  how  these  Parsis   raan- 
ao-ed  to  preserve  intact  whatever   they  knew  of  their  old  religion  and  its  rituals, 
because  nothing  is  known  of  them  for   over  800  years   after  their  new  settlement. 
They  could  not  have  been  many  in  numbers,  because  their  descendants,  even  at 
the  present  day,  hardly  come  up  to  100,000  souls  in  all  the  wide  world.     But  they 
do  still  follow  their  own  religion,  the  multiform  and  laborious  rituals  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.     Among  the   Parsis  also  there  is  a  sort  of 
hierarchy,  though  not  on  the  rigid  method  of  the  Hindus,  but  there  are  no  castes. 
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The  Mobeds  are  to  them  what  the  Br^hmans  are  to  the  Hindus.     The  stronghold 
of  the  Mobeds  is  our  town  of  Navsari,  and  it  has   been   so  for  some   centuries, 
because  the  Parsis  early  migrated  to  it  from  Sanj^n,  and  have  thrived  and  flourish- 
ed there  ever  since.     No  religious  ceremony  can  be  performed,   no  marriage  tie 
can  be  knit,  no  prayers  after  the  dead  can  be  recited,  and  no  funeral   service  can 
be  held,  except  by  the   Mobeds.     These   services   are   not  at   all  optional^  but 
compulsory,   and   fees  are  paid  for  each   and   all  of    them.      When   a   child 
is   seven  years   old,  the  ceremony  is  performed  of  investing  it  wjth  the  KasU, 
the  sacred  thread,  which  is  made  by  the  intertwinings  of  72   strong  threads  spun 
out  of  wool,  and  woven  in  a  special  way  on  a  sort  of  loom.     The  Kasti  is  suffici- 
ently long  to  go  thrice  round  the  waist,  and  to  allow  of  its  being  tied  up   in  cer- 
tain ways,  which  every  child  is  taught   to  do.     From  the  day  on   which  the   in^ 
vestiture  takes  place  to  the  day  of  death  a  Parsi  (male  or  female)  cannot  part  with 
the  Kasti;  parting  with  it  is  an  overt  act  of  becoming  a  pervert  to  another  religion, 
The  Kastis  are  daily  untied  and  re-tied  for  prayers  and  are  often  changed  for  new 
ones,  which  can  be  manufactured  only  by  the  wives  of  the  Mobeds.     Before  the 
Mobed  is  engaged  in  services  in  the  fire   temples,  or   in  religious   services  at  the 
houses  of  his  Behdins,  (persons   belonging  to  the  laity,   for  whom  and  for  whose 
deceased  relatives  he  recites  prayers)  he  has  to  perform  ceremonies  exclusively  for 
seven  days,  during  which  time  no  Behdin  can  touch  him.     He   also  cannot   dine 
with  a  Behdin  or  eat  food  cooked  by  a  Behdin  while  he  is  actually  officiating  as  a 
priest.     A  Mobed  and  Behdin  also  may  not  formerly  intermarry.     This   much 
savours  of  castes,  and  more  will  be  said  about  the  observance  of  these  restrictions 
in  the  chapter  on  castes.     The   total  Parsi  population  in  the  State  is  8,409  souls  ; 
3,712  males  and  4,697  females. 

(3)  Mahomedam'sm. 

90.  The  Musalman  religion  is  an  exotic  one  in  India,  and  consequently 
does  not  contain  a  great  number  of  pure  Moslems  ;  the  believers  are  only  converts 
in  large  numbers.  The  principal  sects  among  them,  as  transplanted  from  Arabia, 
are  well  known  to  be  Shiah  and  Sunm,  which  originated  from  the  dispute  about 
leadership  among  the  Prophets'  followers  after  his  demise.  The  Sunnis  are 
represented  in  this  State  more  strongly  than  the  Shiahs.  Among  the  Sunnis  there 
are  three  sects  recorded  at  the  present  census,  and  only  one  among  the  Shiahs. 

Sects  in  Baroda  State. 

91.  Eajrat  Pir  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Mahomedi  panth.  It  is  named  after 
Hajrat  Pir  S^heb,  who  was  a  famous  Pir,  that  is,  saint,  famous  for  his  superhuman 
powers,  sanctity  and  liberality.  He  was  considered  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
Prophet  himself.  He  came  to  India  from  Bagdad,  about  1,000  years  ago,  and 
from  his  superior  qualifications  and  virtues  soon  attracted  to  his  side  large  numbers 
of  followers  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Molesaldms,  Momnds,  Kshatris,Vohords, 
and  others,  who  were  formerly  Hindus,  were  converted  toMahomedanism  soon  after, 
and  they  accepted'  Hajrat  Pir  Siheb  as  their  chief  spiritual  leader.  His  followers 
worship  his  Panjd,  or  hand  impression  (generally  made  of  silver  or  steel),  which 
is  mounted  on  a  long  stick,  engirdled  by  different  pieces  of  coloured  cloth,  and 
ponsecrated  in  their  Masjids,  called  Rozds.    They  burn  incense  daily  before  it  and 
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offer  sweet-scented  flowers.  On  Thursdays  and  Fridays  they  have  long  prayers 
in  their  Rozis,  where  their  Mujdwar  or  Mulld  reads  the  Kor^u  and  explains  the 
texts  to  the  assembly.  Their  daily  prayers,  or  Nimdz^  they  perform  at  their  own 
homes,  five  times  a  day,  after  washing  clean  their  hands  and  feet,  and  kneeling 
down  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  generally  a  white  sheet  or  a  small  mat.  The  followers 
of  this  sect  are  exclusively  Sunnis.  There  is  a  grand  Eoza  or  Mosque  of  Hajrat 
Pir  S^heb  at  Bagddd,  which  is  esteemed  very  highly  by  them  and  is  deemed  to 
be  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage. 

92.  "  Mahomedi  "  and  "  MotA  Pir  "  sects  are  allied  to  each  other  and  are  2.  Mahomedi 
sub-creeds  of  the  maia  Sunni  form  of  religion.  The  Mahomedi  Panth  is  also 
styled  as  Dine  Isldmi  ;  the  Sunnis  give  another  name  to  this  creed,  viz.,  Banfis ; 
their  worship  consists  in  offering  devout  prayers  five  times  in  a  day.  Their 
Guru,  or  chief  preceptor,  was  a  pious  sage,  or  pir,  named  Abdul  Kadar 
Grhilani.  His  followers  are  numerous.  Their  principal  mosques  are  said  to 
be  at  Medin^,  Karbelld,  and  Bagddd.  Besides  these  there  are  small  mosques  or 
Dargds  in  many  places  in  which  the  Moslems  go  to  offer  their  prayers  or  Nimdz.' 

93.  The  "  Pirdnd  "  sect  is  also  known  as  Kdkd  Pant/ii  and  Imdms/idJn.  3.   The  Pirana. 
The  founder  was  one  Imdmshdh,  who  was  a  Mahomedan  Saiyad  said  to  possess 
great  spiritual  purity,  piety  and  superhuman  powers,  and  was  therefore  highly 
revered  by  his  devotees.     The  following  is  the  prevailing  legend  about  him  : — 
He  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Persia,  and  came  out  to  Gujarat  in  the  year 
Samvat  1505.     He  first   settled   quietly,   as   a  lonely  fakir   io    a  small  hut  at 
Jaramathd,  a  village  about  10  miles  to  the  south  of  Ahmedabad.     After  some 
time  the  Mahomedan  Ruler  of  Ahmedabad  came  out  to  that  village  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  there  learnt  from  its  inhabitants  a  good  deal  about  the  sanctity  of 
ImArashdh.     Upon  this  he  desired  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 
With  this  object  he  is  reported  to  have  sent  him  first  a  potful  of  milk  mixed  with 
a  deadly  poison,  which  Im^m  S^heb  is  said  to  have  drunk  off  without  suffering 
any  harm  from  the  poison.     He  next  sent  him  a  dish  containing  a  boiled  cat. 
Imdm  S4heb  looking  at  it  said,  "  Come  on,  you  little  creature,  why  are  you  lying 
there  dead  !''      The  story  runs  that  the  cat  sprang  up  alive,  mewing  and  jumping 
with  joy,  and  began  to  lick  the  feet  of  Imdmshdh.     Lastly,  another  dish  containing 
some  flesh,  covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  cloth,  was  despatched  to  Imdmshdh  with 
a  message  that  it  contained  rose  flowers,  sent  by  the  Pddshah  of  Ahmedabad  as 
an  humble  present  to  him.     As  soon  as  the  dish  was  uncovered  in  Imdmshdh's 
presence,   the   wonder  was  that  the  dish  was  actually  seen  to  be  full  of  fine, 
fresh,    sweet-scented  roses  in    place  of  the   flesh  it  formerly   contained.      The 
Riiler  of  Ahmedabad,   being  thus   strongly   convinced   of  Imdmshdh's  divine 
.powers    and  sanctity,   took  him  to   Ahmedabad,   where  he  stayed  for   some 
time.    At  last  the  Pddshdh's  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him  and  was  married 
to  him.    The  present  Saiyad  priests  or  Maulvies  of  Yivkn^  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  that  princess.     They  maintain  themselves  on  the  income  derived  from 
the   rozds  or  mosques  at  Pirand   (Jaramathd).     After  the  death  of  this  Imdm- 
shAh  a  pretender,  named  Akalmid,  a   Sindhi   by  caste,  proclaimed   himself  to 
be'  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Pirdnd  gddi  saying  that  he   was  a  Saiyad  nearly- 
related  to  Iradmshdh.     Under  this  false  pretence  he  secured  an  order  in  his  names- 
from  the  Court  at  Delhi,  and  thence  came  to  Jaramathd  and  took  posseesioii 
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of  the  Pirdnd.  property,  retaining  it  for  about  two  years.     During  this  time  the 

real  claimants  were  absent  abroad.     When  they  returned  they  found  the  property 

to  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  no  way  related  to  them.     They  had  to 

appeal  to  the  authorities  for  justice.     The  Ahmedabad  Subh^,  after  hearing  the 

complaint,  sent  both  the  parties  to  Poena  at  the  Peshwa's  Court,  where,  after  a 

searching  enquiry,  the  claims  of  the  Saiyads  and  K£kd,s  were  proved  to  be  true, 

and  they  were  given  the  possession  of  the  Pir^n^  property,   while   Akalmi^   was 

removed  from  it.     Another  story  in  connection  with  the  same  property  current 

among  this  sect  is  that  Ashrafsh^h,  the  grandson  of  Im^msh^h,  went  and  filed  a 

suit  against  Akalmi^  before  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.     The  Emperor  agreed  to 

grant  him  a  sanad  for  the  said  property,  if  he  would  stand  on  a  red  hot  iron  dish 

(lodhi)  and  say   his  prayers  in  the  Emperor's  presence.     This  was  agreed  to  by 

Ashrafsh^b,  and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  a  Thursday  to  a  mosque.     The 

legend  is  that  when  he  knelt  down  to  offer  prayers  the  side  towers  opposite  to 

him  were  also  seen  to  bend  down,  and  when  he  rose  up  the  towers  again  became 

straight  and  erect  as  before.     The  Emperor,  who  saw  this  miracle  with  his  own 

eyes,  was  quite  struck  and  highly  pleased,    and  he  at  once  passed  a  parwdnd  in 

Ashrafsh^h's  name,  granting  the  Pirdnd  property,    including   the   wzd  and  45 

bights  of  land  attached  to  it,  in  perpetuity  to  him  and  his  heirs.     Among  the 

principal  sevaks   (followers)  of  this  Pirdnd  creed  are  Lev^  and  Kadwd  Kanbis 

Sonis,  Kachids  and  Bani^s.     Brkhmans    and  Rabdris  are   also  found  among  its 

devotees.     There  are  five  different  gddis  or  places  of  worship  of  the  Pirdna  : — 

(1)  Imdmshdh's  gddi;  (2)  Surabhdi's  gddi;  (3)  Bila  Mahomeds&h's  gddi ;  (4) 

Bakarali's  gddi  ;  (5)  Nurshah's  rozd.     Out  of  these  the  sevaks,  or  devotees  of  the 

first  four,  are  named  Kdkds.     The  Mahomedan  Mumn^s  (who  were  originally 

Hindus,  but  were  afterwards  converted  to  Mahomedanism)  revere  the  tomb  or 

rozd  of  jSTursh^h.     The  Pachid  Rabaris,  Sonis  and   Kansdras  revere  the  gddi  of 

Sur^bh^i  ;  the  Shaikhs  revere  the  tomb  of  BiU  Mahomedsh^h.     The   Kunbis 

Sutars,  Sonis,  Kachi^s  and  Kolis  revere  the  tomb  of  B^karali  and  are  known  as 

Athtdks.     Im^mshdh  has  the  largest  number  of  devotees  among  these  five.     Among 

the  ViTinis  there  are  very  few   original  Musahnans  ;  they   are  mostly  converts 

who  still,' notwithstanding  their  faith  in  the   Mohomedan  saint,   call  themselves 

Hindus.     They  observe  the  fasts  in   the  month  of  Eamjdn  and  pay  homage  to 

the  tombs   of  the   saints   of  their   faith,   and   bury   some   of   the   bones    after 

burning  their  dead  and  erect  tombs  over  them.     Some  of  the   followers   of   this 

creed,  when  questioned,  say  that  they  belong  to  the  Sunni  sect,  and  are  therefore 

classed  as  such  ia  Provincial  Table  No.  VII. 

94.     The  followers  oi  Agdkhdn  iovm  the  oulj  Skiah  sect    found   in   this 
sect.     °  State.     They   differ   from  the  Sunnis  in  the  manner  of  saymg  their  prayers  with 

open  hands  instead  of  folding  them.  Their  tenets  and  observances  are  generally 
the  same  as  of  the  Sunni  Musulmans  belonging  to  the  Hajrat  Pir  creed.  They 
keep  the  photo,  of  the  first  Ag^khdn  in  their  Jamdt  Kh^nds,  which  are  like 
ordinary  mansions  or  big  houses.  The  devotees  meet  here  every  day,  and  after 
burning  incense  in  the  presence  of  the  Agd  Sdbeb's  photo.,  sing  songs  in  his 
praise.  Agdkh^n  estabhshed  this  creed  about  300  years  ago,  and  its  followers 
are  Khoj^s  and  Mumn^s.  People  of  no  other  caste  are  allowed  to  be  members  of 
this  creed.    These  two  can  interdine  but  not  intermarry.    They  are  privileged  to 
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eat  flesh,  but  are  strictly  forbidden  to  drink  wines  or  spirituous  liquors.  Their 
chief  holidays  are  the  5a^n-/c?  and  the  birthday  of  their  j3zV.  On  these  days 
they  offer  prayers,  burn  incense  in  the  Jamdt  Khdnd,  and  meditate  on  their 
religion.  The  Khoj^s  are  the  most  advanced,  intellectually  and  in  worldly 
prosperity,  of  all  the  Hindu  converts  to  Islamism  under  different  names.  Their 
number  in  this  State  is  947  males  and  874  females. 

(4). — Anwiistics. 

95.  Animism  is  defined  by  Dr.  Tiele  as  the  "  belief  in  the  existence  of  Animism     de- 
souls  or  spirits  of  which  only  the  powerful — those  on  which  man  feels  himself  ^"^**' 
dependent  and  before  which  he  stands  in  awe — acquire  the  rank  of  divine  beings 

and  become  objects  of  worship.  These  spirits  are  conceived  as  moving  freely 
through  earth  and  air,  and  either  of  their  own  accord  or  because  conjured  by  some 
spell,  and  thus  under  compulsion,  appearing  to  men  (spiritism).  But  they  may 
also  take  up  their  abode,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  in  some  object, 
whether  lifeless  or  living  it  matters  not  ;  and  this  object,  as  endowed  with  higher 
power,  is  then  worshipped  or  employed  to  protect  individuals  or  communities 
(Fetishism),  Spiritism,  essentially  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  spiritualism, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Fetishism,  but  can  rarely  be  separated 
from  it."  But  what  is  meant  by  it  now  "  has  passed  from  its  archaic  and 
indeterminate  shape  into  a  collection  of  polydaimoaistic  tribal  religions  in 
which  spells,  magic  and  exorcism  are  all  prominent.  In  this  stage  the  malevolent 
spirits  are  considered  the  more  important,  and  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  good. 
The  main  object  in  the  first  place  is  to  get  power  over  the  spirits  by  magic  ;  and 
in  a  higher  stage  of  belief  to  propitiate  them  by  gifts  or  homages."  These 
notions  are  to  be  found  in  every  stage  of  evolution  in  different  parts  of  India  ; 
but  the  term  *  Animistic '  has  been  restricted  in  the  Census  Tables  to  all  members 
of  the  Forest  tribes  who  are  not  locally  acknowledged  either  as  Hindus, 
Musulmans,  Parsis,  Jains,  Christians  or  Buddhists.  Thus,  the  Kolis  and  the 
Kanbis,  who  were  originally  the  aborigines,  have  escaped  now  from  that  category 
on  account  of  their  habitations  in  the  plains  and  of  their  having  yielded  to 
Br^hmanic  control. 

96.  We  may  now  try  to  gather  something  of  their  notions  of  religion  from  Their  religion 
their  habits  and  their  ways  of  living  as  seen  in  the  Navsari  Forest  tribes.     They  *"*  deities, 
appear  to  have  some  dim  notions  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine   Being  ;  but  they 

strongly  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  When  one  of  their 
members  dies,  his  relatives  adorn  his  corpse,  place  food  and  spirits  into  his  mouth, 
and  his  useful  things  by  his  side,  in  the  fond  belief  that  he  will  be  born  with  those 
things  in  the  next  life.  They  have  higher  and  lower  deities  ;  the  former  ones  are 
more  feared  and  more  respected  than  the  latter.  The  mightier  ones  are  located  in 
out-of-the-way  places  and  are  consequently  objects  of  a  pilgrimage,  while  the  latter 
find  an  abode  in  villages  and  are  known  as  village  deities.  The  worship  is  also 
two-fold  :  a  great  Pujd  and  a  smaller  one.  In  the  latter  the  owner  of  the  house 
performs  the  worship  by  himself,  while  in  the  former  the  Bhagat^s  services  are 
essential.  Again,  while  in  the  first  a  single  cock,  or  one  bottle  of  spirits,  a  little 
cooked  rice,  a  few  betelnuts  and  a  small  quantity  of  ghee  and  vermilion  suffice,  in 
the  large  Pujd  all  these  things  are  requisitioned  ia  larger  quantities. 
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97.  The  modus  operandi  in  both  kinds  of  worship  is,  first  to  brim,  for 
incense,  some  ghee  before  the  god,  and  then  to  sprinkle  wine  on  small  •  heaps  of 
rice.  After  that,  the  worshipper  kills  a  cook  by  cutting  its  throat.  He  then  plucks 
the  feathers  and  places  bundles  of  them  before  the  god  ;  then  cooks 
fowl,  and  places  some  portion  of  the  cooked  food  also  before  the  god. 
that,  he  paints  the  idol  with  vermilion  and  hangs  some  flags  over  it.  All  the 
time  this  ceremony  is  going  on,  musical  instruments  peculiar  to  these  tribes 
are  being  played.  When  this  ceremony  is  over,  the  worshippers  partake  of  what 
has  remained  after  the  offering  to  the  god. 

98.  The  greater  deities  worshipped  by  the  Forest  tribes  in  this  State  are 
(1)  the  Kdvadio  Dev,  (2)  the  Gohdmdyd  Mddi,  (3)  the  DevH  Mddi,  (4)  the 
KdloMltad,  and  (5)  the  Vihdmdijd  Mddi.  Of  these  the  first  is  their  principal 
deity;  it  is  located  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine,  which  starts  from  the  top  of  a  hillock 
situated  at  a  distance  of  some  four  miles  from  the  Rini-AmbsC  village  of  the 
Vys(ra  Taluka  of  this  State,  and  is  nothing  but  a  deep  hollow  at  the  end  of  the 
ravine.  The  belief  of  these  people  is  that  this  hollow  will  open  wide  for  receiv- 
ing holy  and  pure  worshippers,  but  will  not  do  so  in  case  they  are  otherwise.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  worship  of  this  deity  alone  that  they  do  not  make  use  of 
spirituous  drinks.  The  Gohdmdyd  Hlddi,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  female  deity, 
3Iddi  being  the  term  for  mother.  It  is  a  huge  boulder  that  has  toppled  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  Padma-dungri,  in  the  Vy^r^  Taluka.  If  the  worship  of  this 
female  deity  is  undertaken  in  virtue  of  a  vow,  the  worshipper  has  to  place  before 
her  clay  images  of  animals  or  human  beings,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  vow  is  taken.  The  Devli  Mddi  and  the  Vihdmdyd  Mddi  are  also  female  deities 
situated  in  tracts  of  forests  and  represented  by  huge,  uncouth  pieces  of  stone- 
The  Kdlohdlmd  is  also  an  irregular  block  of  stone  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

99.  The  smaller  deities  are  the  village  deities,  and  are  (1)  the  Balid 
Kdlv,  (2)  the  Ndndario  Dev,  (3)  the  Simdlio  Dcv,  (4)  the  Vd.jh  Dev,  and  (5)  the 
Bdri  Dev.  The  first  of  these  is  identical  with  the  Sitald  Matd  of  the  Hindus,  is 
located  in  almost  every  village  and  is  worshipped  when  children  are  attacked 
with  small-pox  or  with  cough  and  cold,  and  also  when  cholera  is  raging.  The 
worship  of  the  Ndndaiio  Dev  and  the  Simdlio  Dev  is  performed,  the  first  when 
corn  shoots  up  from  the  ground  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  second  when  it 
ripens.  The  Vdgh  Dtv  is  worshipped  by  many  of  the  Forest  tribes;  but  the  mode 
differs  with,  the  tribes.  The  Kokau^s  and  the  Varlis  engrave  an  image  of  a  tiger, 
cock,  parrot  or  samhhar  on  a  wooden  post,  erect  it  on  the  spot  where  any  animal 
has  been  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  then  worship  it  on  the  1  st  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  the  month  of  Shr^vana.  The  Gamatad^s  worship  this  deity  fifteen  days  later  ; 
they  make  a  man,  covered  over  with  a  black  woollen  blanket, bow  down  before  the 
Vdgh  Dev  ;  he  is  then  made  to  go  round  it  seven  times.  All  the  while  the  men 
about  him  keep  on  slapping  him  on  the  back.  At  the  seventh  turn  when  he  runs 
towards  the  forest,  the  children  of  the  town  throw  big  claybaUs  on  him  and  then 
run  after  him  and  bring  him  back.  After  that,  all  the  people  there  assembled 
partake  of  food  and  drink,  and  then  disperse.  The  Chodhards  and  the  Vasdvds- 
worship  this  deity  in  the  same  way  generally,  but  with  some  slight  modifications. 
The  Bdn  Dev  is  the  name  given  to  a  wooden  pillar  painted  red  and  posted  at  the 
opening  end  oi  a  cart-road  between  two  hills  ;  and  is  worshipped  once  in  the  year.. 


100.  Besides  tkese  deities,  there  are  special  deities  for  particular  tribes.  Special  deities. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Magar  Dev  (alligatoi"  god)  of  the  Dublis,  the  Chodharsls, 

the  Vasivds  aud  the  KukauAs.  It  is  worshipped  once  in  a  year  to  avoid  injury 
from  alligators  to  men  and  animals  and  also  as  a  preventive  against  illness. 
This  deity  is  found  only  in  isolated  places  under  a  roof  and  is  merely  a  piece  o£ 
wood,  somewhat  resembling  an  alligator  and  propped  up  on  two  posts.  Another 
is  the  Patdli  Dev,  of  the  Gamtds^  made  of  a  wooden  piece  with  the  engraving  of 
a  man  or  an  animal  on  it  and  buried  in  the  ground  with  the  engraving  upwards. 
It  is  worshipped  whenever  any  epidemic  is  raging  among  them.  Besides  these 
two,  there  are  female  deities  for  almost  all  tribes,  e.  g.,  the  Mdtd  for  the  Chodharas, 
the  Khodiydr  for  the  Bhils  ;  the  Mari  Mdtd  and  the  Kdlkd  Mdtd  for  the  DubMs, 
the  Bhawdm  for  the  Dhodi^s  and  the  Nstyakis,  and  the  Hetd  Mogrid  for  the 
Vasdvis  in  the  Songhad  hills.  Again,  the  DubUs  adore  the  Pir-Bdpji;  the 
Chodharis,  •  the  Kokands  and  the  Dhodiyis  adore  Eanumdn  ;  aud  the  latter  also 
worship  the  Gddd  Dev  for  obtaining  bumper  harvests  and  the  Bamania  Bhuta 
whenever  they  are  overtaken  by  any  calamity. 

This  brief  account  of  the  modes  of  worship  of  the  forest  tribes  and  the 
gods  and  goddesses  set  up  by  them  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  they  retain  their 
old  aboriginal  beliefs  and  worships,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  these  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Hinduism. 

3,    General  Dibteibdtion  op  Population  by  Religion. 

101.  Having  considered  the  religions  and  sects  prevalent  in  this  State,  I  ^^™®J"^h^^f  all 
shall  now  discuss  the  general  distribution  of  the  population  by  these  religions,  religions. 
Imperial  Table  VI  gives  the  distribution  of  each  of  these  religions  in  the  State  and 

its  Divisions,  and  Table  V  gives  their  numerical  strength   in   the  towns,  or   the 

urban  areas  as  they  are  called.     I  will  first  examine  the  distribution  of  these 

reUo-ions   in  the  State  and  its  Divisions.     The  total  population   of  the  State, 

1  952,692,  is  distributed  according  to  religions  as  follows  ; — 

Hindns  (which    include  50  Arya         |  ( 
Samajists  and  6  Brahma  Sama-        '|  ]      Parsis  8,409. 
jists)  1,546,992.  ►i 


^  Sikhs  38. 


i 


Masalmans  165,014. 
Chnstians  7,691. 
Jews  8. 


Jains  48,290.  1  <      Animistics  176,250. 

From  these  figures  we  find  that  the  Hindus  preponderate,  being  over 
79  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  will  appear  further  on  that  many  of  the  Hill 
and  Forest  tribes,  which  were  included  at  the  last  census  in  the  Hindus,  have 
been  separated  and  classed  as  Animistics. 

102.    In  order  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  followers  of  each  reli-  J^JP^Sj^gg^  of 
gion,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  percentage  which  each  of  them  bears   to  the  the  population, 
total  population  ;  or,  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  the  population,  i.e.,  supposing 
the  total  population  to  be  10,000  souls,  to  determine  how  many  would  go  to  each 
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religion.  When  thu&  distributed,  we  find  that  in  the  entire  State  there  are 
7,922-36  Hindus,  0-19  Sikhs,  247'30  Jains,  43-06  Parsis,  845-06  Musalmans, 
39-39  Christians,  0-04  Jews,  and  902-60  Animistics  to  10,000  of  ihe  population. 
The  ratio  of  Jains  to  Hindus  is  1  :  32,  ie.  there  is  one  Jain  to  32  Hindus-  The 
Parsi  population  numbers  one-fifth  of  the  Jains.  The  Musalmans  number  about 
one-ninth,  and  the  Animistics  one-eighth  of  the  entire  Hindu  population.  The 
Christians  show  an  abnormal  increase  in  this  census,  and  their  proportion  is  raised 
from  2  in  1891  to  39  per  10,000  of  the  population.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  a  large  number  of  orphans  left  uncared  for  and  famished  people  were  con- 
verted and  baptised  in  the  last  two  famine  years.  Tlie  followers  of  other  religions 
are  too  insignificant  to  call  for  any  remarks. 

103.  We  shall  now  compare  the  present  mumbers  of  these  religions  and 
their  proportions  per  10,000  with  those  of  the  previous  censuses.  As  desired  by 
the  Census  Commissioner,  1  have  given  the  figures  of  1872  ;  but  they  are  not 
reliable  and  the  figures  of  some  of  the  religions  are  not  available.  However,  gives 
as  they  are,  they  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Before  proceeding  far- 
ther it  would  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  the  minor  religions,  which  either  do  not 
find  a  place  in  the  present  census  or  whose  number  is  too  small  to  allow  of  any 
inference  being  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  their  variations.  There  was  re- 
turned inly  one  Buddhist  in  1891,  and  in  the  column  for  "  others,"  there  were 
only  two  persons.  These  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  present  Imperial  Table  VI 
and  the  columns  for  them  have  been  omitted  ;  and  so  they  show  a  decrease  of 
100  per  cent.  The  Jews,  also,  have  fallen  from  36  in  1891  to  8  in  this  Census  ; 
and  so  they  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  78  per  cent.  Of  the  minor  religions,  there 
are  three  others,  the  Sikh  and  the  two  Samajists,  the  Arya  and  the  Brahma. 

104.  The  Arya  Samajists  find  a  place  in  the  Table  for  religions  for  the 
first  time.  The  numbers  of  the  Brahma  Samajists  for  the  two  decades  are  iden- 
tical, and  therefore,,  show  no  variation.  The  Sikhs  show  an  increase  of  27  souls 
over  1891,  or  are  3^  times  greater  than  their  original  number.  They  were  not 
returned  in  the  earlier  periods.  The  figures  for  the  two  Samajists  have  been 
shown  among  the  Hiodus. 

105.  We  shall  now  deal  with  the  main  religions — Hiudu,  Jain,  Zoro- 
astrian,  Musalman,  Christian  and  Animistic.  It  will  appear  that  of  these  seven 
religions,  three,  namely  the  Animistic,  the  Christian  and  the  Parsi,  show  an  in- 
crease ;  the  number  of  the  first  named  being  nearly  6  times  higher  and  that  of 
the  second  12  times  higher  than  their  numbers  in  1891.  Ihe  reason  for  the 
increase  among  the  Christians  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  paran-raph 
and  that  for  the  Animistics  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  had  remarked  in  my  last  reporc 
that  a  large  part  of  Animistics  were  included  in  the  Hindus.  If  they 
separated,  still  the  percentage  of  Hindus  would  not  fall  below  80  per 
*  Castes  returned  in  lieu  of  religion  '  are  those  Hill  and  Forest  tribes  who 
no  religion  to  state,  and  who,  as  is  the  rule  with  them,  have  mentioned 
castes  instead  of  religion.  Their  religious  belief  is  "Animistic."  Thus 
number  was  understated  in  1891.  Nearly  70,000  of  these  people  were  returned 
as  Hindus,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  of  that  year.  If  these  70,000  be  added 
to  the  number  of  the  last  census,  the  total  would  come   to  99,854  ;   and  the   real 


were 
cent, 
have 
their 
their 


vai-iation  would   be  +76,386   or  43   per  cent.   Even    with  this  addition    this 
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shows  an  abnormal  growth.  .  Much  of  it  may  be  due  to  other  defects  in  the  pre- 
vious enumeration.  They  show  a  similar  increase  in  number,  namely,  of  74,728 
over  the  figures  of  1881. 

106.  The  Parsi  population   has   slightly   increased  in  number,   by    20S  Zoroastrians. 
souls,  or  2-47  per  cent.     The  variation   during  the  period  1881-1891,   was  +  TOS 

per  cent.  Their  total  numbers  being  comparatively  small  and  the  increase  being 
slight,  no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

107.  Coming  now  to  the  religions  which  show  a  retarded  growth,  we  Jains. 
find  that  the  Jains  have  suffered  the  least.     Their  percentage  of  variation  comes 

to  only  — 4"05,  and  the  net  variation  during  the  intercensal  period  is  2,042,  They 
had  increased  by  7-74  per  cent,  during  the  decade  previous  to  the  last  one  ;  and 
this  gain  has  now  been  reduced  by  3"75  in  the  figure  of  percentage.  The  net 
variation  during  the  period  1881-1901  is  an  increase  of  1,572  souls.  The  figures 
for  the  earlier  period  are  not  available.  The  Jains  are  well-to-do  and  have  con- 
sequently suffered  less  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  other  main  religions. 

108.  Next  in  order  come  the   Musalmans.     Their  decrease  over  1891  is  Musalmans. 
of  23,726  souls  ;  the  net  decrease  during  the  period  1881-1901  comes  to  9,966  ^'^^^  ^• 

and  that  during  1872-1901  to  2,85i.  Their  percentage  of  loss  is  3  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  Jains,  but  2^  times  less  than  that  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  per- 
centage of  variation  this  religion  had  gained  4-23  per  cent,  during  1872-1881 
and  7  "84  per  cent,  more  during  1881-1891.  Btit  during  the  past  decade  not 
only  was  the  gain  of  12  in  the  percentage  wiped  off,  but  it  has  decreased  by  "5  per 
cent,  over  the  figures  of  1872. 

109.  We  now  come  to  the  Hindus,  who  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  popU"  Hindus. 
Jation,  nearly  80  per  cent.     It  will  appear  that  the  present  Hindu  population  falls 

short  of  the  number  in  1891  by  590,576  souls,  or  27"63  per  cent.     Thus,  the 
greatest  loss  falls  to  the  share  of  the  most  prominent  religion.     This  number  is 
greater  than  the  net  decrease  of  population,  namely,  462,704  or  19*15  per  cent. 
Thus,  in  the  percentage  of  decrease,  the  Hindus  fall  lower  than  the  general  de- 
crease by  nearly  8*5  per  cent.     The  net  decrease  during  the  period  1881-1901 
comes  to  305,876  and  that  during  1872-1901,  to  235,270.     The  gains  of  15'37 
per  cent,  during  the  period  1881-1891  and  of  3-96  per  cent,  during  1872-1881 
have    been    wiped    off,    and   there   is   presented  a   loss   of  8   per   cent,   over 
the  first  of  censuses.     This   loss   appears,,  at  first   sight,   to  be    very  striking. 
This    can    be   partly    explained,    as    has    already    been  said    above,    by    the 
Animistics  having  been  classed  with  the  Hindus  in  the  previous   enumerations, 
by  mistake.     It  is   mentioned   in   the  Census   Report  of  1891    that    owing  to 
this  mistake  the  numbers   of  Animistics  had  fallen    by    about    70,000    from 
that  enumerated  in  1881,     The  figures  for  the  Hindus  were  thus  overstated  in 
1891,   by  nearly   70,000.    Deducting  this    number  from    the  figures  for  the 
Hindus  at  the  last  census,  the   variations  come  to  520,576.    The  gain  in  the 
Christian  and  consequent  loss  in  the  Hindu  population  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.    As  has  been  said  above,  7,045  souls  were  taken  to  the  fold  of  Christi-' 
anity,  by  the  Missionaries  during  the  famine  years.     The  net  variation  then  comes 
to  513,531,,  or  nearly. 25  per  cent.    Perhaps,  a  still  greater  deduction  should  be 
made  fron^  the  numbers  of  Hindus  for  1891  and  credited  to  the  Animistics  ; 
because  the.  numbers  of  the  latter  were  so  high  as  101,522  iu  1831.     In  thi^ 
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connection,  I  may  repeat  here  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  in  my  last  report : — 
"  In  1872  the  Aboriginal  classes  of  this  State  were  shewn  as  Hindus.  In  1881,  on 
the  distinction  being  pointed  out,  a  large  number,  though  still  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  real  strength,  was  returned  as  Aborigines  ;  and  in  1891,  again,  on  the 
Enumerators  being  instructed  to  take  down  the  particulars  exactly  as  dictated  to 
them  without  exercising  their  own  judgment,  almost  all  are  returned  as  Hindus  ; 
a  very  small  number  only  coming  under  '  castes  in  lieu  of  religion, '  It  appears 
that  all  who  were  unable  to  define  their  creed  were  put  down  as  Hindus ;  the 
tribal  gods  being  mistaken  for  the  orthodox  ones.  Eeferring  to  the  caste  returns 
of  1881,  I  find  that  there  were  648,081  persons  who  could  be  classed  as  Abo- 
riginals ;  of  these  only  101,522  or  less  than  16  per  cent,  have  been  returned  as 
such  in  the  table  of  religions  ;  the  rest  546,559,  or  more  than  84  per  cent.,  are 
returned  as  Hindus.  But  in  the  present  Census  the  disparity  has  become  still 
more  striking  ;  for,  out  of  724,080  Animistics  by  tribes,  only  29,854  (or  about  4 
per  cent.)  have  been  returned  as  Animistics  by  religion  ;  694,226  (or  nearly  96 
per  cent.)  being  returned  as  Hindus  by  religion."  Hence  it  is  that  the  numbers 
under  •  Hindus'  and  '  Aborigines,'  or  Animistics  (as  they  are  to  be  called  now)  are 
varying  ;  and  any  remarks  on  their  decrease  and  increase  are  out  of  place. 

110.  It  niight  solve  the  difficulty  in  a  way  by  taking  collectively  the  figures 
of  Hindus  and  Animistics  for  aU  the  Censuses,  We  then  find  the  numbers  to  be 
1,789,720  for  1872,  1,954,490  for  1881,  2,167,422  for  1891,  and  1,723,242  for 
1 901.  The  decrease,  then,  over  the  previous  Census  figure  would  be  444,180  or 
22*6  per  cent.  Even  this  is  higher  than  the  general  decrease  percentage  by  3  per 
cent.  The  reason  is  that  the  large  Hindu  agricultural  and  labouring  population 
had  suffered  most  in  the  two  years  of  famine.  The  net  decrease  over  the  combined 
population  of  1872  would  be  66,478  only,  or  3*7  per  cent. 

111,  Taking  the  proportion  per  10,000  we  have  for  8,849-96  Hindus  in 
1891,  only  7,922*36  in  1901  ;  the  proportionate  variation  being  —927-40 ;  on 
8,479-93  of  1881,  the  variation  is  —557-57,  and  that  on  8,891-56  of  1872, — 969*2. 
Thus  the  proportionate  Ions  is  the  greatest  during  1872-1901,  and  the  least  during 
1881-1901.  The  proportions  of  Jains  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  1891  and 
1881  are  208-38  and  213-81,  respectively  ;  and  the  proportionate  variations  come 
to  -I-38-92  over  1891  and  to  -f-33-49  over  1881.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Jains, 
although  they  show  a  decrease  in  number  over  the  total  population  of  1891, 
by  4-05  per  cent.,  proportionately  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  total 
population,  in  both  the  intercensal  periods.  They  have  thus  gained  in  proportion 
over  1881  and  still  more  over  1891.  '  The  thriving  condition  of  a  majoritv  of  them, 
who  are  traders,  bankers  and  jewellers,  accounts  for  this  increased  proportion 
The  Parsis  show  proportions  of  33-97  and  37*15  per  10,000  of  the  population  in 
1891  and  1881,  respectively.  The  proportionate  variation  thus  comes  to  +9*09  and 
-H5-91  over  1891  and  1881,  respectively.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  reasons  for 
these  mcreased  variations,  actual  as  well  as  proportionate,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  before.  The  Musalmans  also  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  variation 
per  10,000;  the  figures  for  them  being  845 -06  as  against  781-40  800-82  and 
837-43  in  1891,  1881  and  1872,  respectively.  The  increased  proportions  of 
variations  among  the  Animistics  and  the  Christians  need  no  further  remarks ; 
for,  their  variations  do  not  allow  comparison  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances. 
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112.     Passing  on  to  the  Distribution  of  religions,  we  find  that  out  of  every  proportions 
10,000  Hindus  distributed  over  all  the  Divisions  of  the   State,  Amreli  has  971"07,  each  religion- 
Kadi   has  4823-2,   Baroda  has   2864-69,   the    City  has    522-52,  and    Navs^ri  Hindus. 
has   818-52   Hindus.     These   figures,   when  compared  with  those  for  the  years 
1891  and  1881,  indicate  that  Amreli,  Kadi  and  the  City  are  more  favourably 
situated  than  their  sister  Divisions  of  Navsari  and  Baroda  ;  since  the  former  show 
a  proportionate  increase  of  238-55,  168-81  and  9244,  respectively,  over  1891,  and 
of  284-96,  3-79  and  68-94,  respectively,  over   1881,   whereas   the  latter  show  a 
decrease   over  both  the   years,  viz.,  of  45-38  and  454-52,   respectively.     This  in- 
crease  in  the  former  and  decrease   in  the  latter  lead  us   to  infer  that  the   Hindus 
have   lost  less  in  the  first  set   of  Divisions  than  in  the  latter,  as   compared  with 
other  religions. 

Out  of  every  10,000  Musalmans  similarly  distributed,  Amreli  possesses  Musalmans. 
1198-14,  Kadi  3372-08,  Baroda  2749-95,  the  City  1137-48  and  Navsari  1542-35 
persons.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  for  1891  and  1881  discloses 
that  Amreli,  the  City  and  Navsari  herein  show  a  proportionate  increase  of  99*17, 
31*25  and  256-98,  respectively,  over  1891,  and  a  similar  increase  of  179-91,  43*13 
and  227-40,  respectively,  over  1881  ;  and  Kadi  and  Baroda  show  a  decrease  over 
both,  OT2.,— 255-30  and  122*10  over  1891  and  240*05  and  210*39,  respectively,  over 
1881.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  the  Musalmans  have 
suffered  less  in  the  former  Divisions  than  in  the  latter   as  compared  with  other 

religions. 

Out  of  every  10,000  Jains  distributed  as  said  above,   Amreli  has   676-54,  jaina. 

Kadi  6506*94,  Baroda  1791*26,  the  City  469*25  and  Navsari  556*01.  A  comparison 
of  these  figures  with  those  for  1891  and  1881  discloses  that  the  Divisions  of 
Amreli,  Baroda  and  NavsSiri  show  a  proportionate  increase  of  112*29,  17*44  and 
122-49,' respectively,  over  1891,  and  of  146-98,  27*49  and  199-19,  respectively,  over 
1881,  whereas  that  of  Kadi  and  the  City  show  a  decrease  of  229*73  and  22-49 
over  1891  and  a  decrease  of  369*64  and  4*02  over  1881.  This  fact  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  Jains  have  suffered  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  Divi- 
sions as  compared  with  other  religions. 

Out  of  every  10,000  Christians  distributed  in  a  similar  manner,  there  are  Christians. 
78-01  Christians  in  AmreH,  31*21  in  Kadi,  8^28*50  in  Baroda,  1006-37  in  the  City 
and  55-01  m  Navsari.  A  comparison  of  those  figures  with  those  for  the  years  1891 
and  1881  shows  that  there  is  an  increase  of  7946-15  and  7829-80,  respectively,  in 
Baroda,  and  a  decrease  in  all  the  remaining  Divisions  among  Christians  ;  from 
which  fact  it  can  be  inferred  that  in  the  Baroda  Division  there  is  an  abnormal 
increase,  reducing  thereby  all  other  proportions,  and  the  reason  of  it  has  already 

been  assigned. 

Of  every  10,000  Animistics  similarly  distributed,  there  are  5*33  m  Amreh,  Animistics. 
79*94  in  Kadi,  2052*94  in  Baroda,  30*37  in  the  City  and  7831-72  in  Navsari.  A 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  for  1891  and  1881  shows  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  5-33  in  Amreli  over  1891  and  1881  both,  and  of  3329-81  in  Navsdri 
over  only  1891.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  decrease  of  1163*08  over  1881.  It  also 
shows  that  there  is  an  increase  of  these  people  in  the  City  of  27*06  over  1891  and 
of  29-68  over  1881 ;  but  Kadi  shows  a  decrease  of  316  over  1891,  and  an  increasa 
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of  71-58  over  1881.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  confusion  about  the 
return  of  these  people  in  the  year  1891  and  hence  this  result,  as  stated  above. 
Amreli  for  the  first  time  in  her  Census  history  returned  the  Animistics.  The 
result  of  this  comparison  is  to  show  that  the  Divisions  showing  a  decrease  have 
lost  very  heavily  as  compared  with  the  other  Divisions. 

Out  of  every  10,000  persons  belonging  to  faiths  other  than  those  mention- 
ed above,  distributed  as  said  above,  there  are  23 "66  persons  in  Amreli,  118'27  in 
Kadi,  136-01  in  Baroda,  728-56  in  the  City  and  8,993-50  in  Navs^ri;  a  compari- 
son of  these  figures  with  those  for  1891  and  1881  indicates  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  59  per  10,000  of  these  people  in  Kadi  over  1891  and  of  52  over  1881. 
Amreli  shows  an  increase  of  9-13  over  1891,  but  a  decrease  over  1881.  It  further 
shows  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  37-07  and  7*95  in  Baroda  and  Navs^ri,  respec- 
tively, over  1891,  and  of  16-21  and  150-87  over  1881  ;  the  City  shows  a  decrease 
of  23-07  over  1891,  but  an  increase  of  123-36  over  1881.  From  this  statement  of 
facts  we  can  infer  that  Amreli  and  Kadi  have  lost  less  than  the  remaining  Divi- 
sions in  this  collection  of  miscellaneous  religions. 

113.  To  illustrate  the  figures  given  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  I  have 
prefixed  to  this  chapter  3  maps  for  the  main  religions,  viz.,  Hindu,  Musalman  and 
Animistic,  in  which  the  proportions  per  10,000  have  been  shown  on  the  graphic 
scale.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Map  VIII  for  Hindus,  in  red  colour,  Amreli  and 
Navs^ri  Divisions  show  horizontal  lines  to  represent  their  proportions  below  one 
thousand,  taking  the  entire  Hindu  population  of  the  State  to  be  10,000,  Baroda 
has  slanting  lines  representing  the  proportion  between  three  and  four  thousand, 
and  the  Kadi  Division  has  cross  lines  to  represent  the  proportion  between  four 
and  five  thousand.  In  Map  IX  the  proportions  in  10,000  of  the  entire  Musalman 
population,  as  distributed  in  the  Divisions,  are  shown.  The  green  colour 
indicates  the  religion  and  the  different  directions  of  the  lines  indicate  their  pro- 
portions per  10,000  as  distributed  in  the  State,  according  to  the  graphic  sciile 
given  there.  Amreli  and  Navs^ri  have  vertical  lines,  thereby  showing  that  the 
proportions  in  these  Divisions,  per  10,000  Musalmans  in  the  entire  State,  are 
between  one  and  two  thousand.  Just  as  Amreli  and  Navsari  show  similarity  in 
their  lines  representing  proportions,  so  do  Kadi  and  Baroda  point  out  similarity 
with  their  slanting  lines  running  downward  from  left  to  right  ;  the  proportions 
represented  being  between  3  and  4  thousand.  Lastly,  coming  to  Map  X  for 
Animistics,  who  are  distinguished  by  salmon  colour  lines,  we  find  that  here  Kadi 
and  Amreli  show  a  similarity  with  their  horizontal  lines  in  respect  of  propor- 
tions, which  stand  below  1,000.  Baroda  with  its  vertical  lines  shows  the  next 
higher  scale  of  proportions,  namely,  between  one  and  two  thousand.  Navsari 
surpasses  all  Divisions  with  its  waving  curve  lines,  running  down  from  rio-ht 
to  left  and  thus  representing  the  proportion  in  the  eighth  scale,  namely,  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand. 

114.  Summarising  the  results  given  above,  we  find  that  the  Hindu 
religion  has,  at  the  present  Census,  gained  in  Amreli,  Kadi  and  the  City,  and  lost 
in  Baroda  and  Navsari,  in  the  proportion  counted  per  10,000  of  the  population 
distributed  over  all  the  areas  of  this  State.  The  Musalman  religion  has  gained 
in  Amreli,  the  City  and  Navs^iri,  and  lost  in  Kadi  and  Baroda.  The  Jain 
religion  has   gained  in   Amreli,   Baroda   and   Navsari,   and  lost   in   Kadi   and 
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the  City.  The  Christian  religion  has  gained  in  Baroda  and  lost  in  all  the 
remaining  Divisions  of  this  State.  The  Animistics  have  gained  in  Amreli 
and  Navs^ri  and  lost  in  Kadi,  Baroda  and  the  City.  Lastly,  the  minor  religions 
have  gained  in  Amreli  and  Kadi,  and  lost  in  the  other  Divisions. 

Taking  these  figures  in  another  way,  we  find  that  Amreli  has  gained  in 
the  Hindu,  Musalman,  Jain,  Animistic  and  minor  religions,  and  lost  only  in 
Christians ;  Kadi  has  gained  in  the  Hindu  and  minor  religions,  but  lost  in  the 
Musalman,  Jain.  Christian  and  Animistic  religions.  Baroda  has  gained  in  the 
Jain  and  Christian  religions,  but  lost  in  the  Hindu,  Musalman,  Animistic  and 
minor  religions  ;  the  City  has  gained  in  the  Hindu  and  Musalman  religions,  but 
lost  in  the  Jain,  Christian,  Animistic  and  minor  religions  ;  and  Navs^iri  has 
gained  in  the  Musalman,  Jain  and  Animistic  religions  and  lost  in  the  Hindu, 
Christian  and  minor  religions. 

115.     Looking  to  the  percentages  for  Divisions,  we  find  that   the   percent-  Percentages 
age  of  Hindus  is  the  highest,  89-39,  for  the  Kadi  Division,  and  lowest,  42*14,  for  religions  in 
Navsd^ri ;  Amreli  has  86'62  and  Baroda  82"02  per   cent,   of  Hindus  on   the  total  g^j,  ^  ^^^  *"*^' 
population.     The  Navs^ri  percentage   for  Hindus   falls    exceptionally   very  low, 
because  the  population  in  the  rural  areas  mainly  consists  of  the  Animistics.     The 
Forest  tribes  are  obviously  by   far   the   most   numerous  in   Navs^ri,  45"95   per 
cent.  ;  6"7  per  cent,  in  Baroda  ;  a  little  more  than  ^  per  cent,  in  the  Cily,  and  an 
insignificant  percentage  in  Kadi  and  Amreli.     Nest  in  order  are  the  Musalmans, 
who  bear  the  highest  percentage,  18"08,  in  the  City,  and  lowest,  6'67,  in  the  Kadi 
Division,  to  the  total  population  of  each.     In  the  Amreli  Division,  the  Musalmans 
are  a  little  less  than  11 J  per  cent,,  and  in  Baroda  and  Navs^ri  a   little   less  than 
8^  per  cent,  of  the  Divisional  numbers.     The  Jains  follow  next  in    order.     They 
are  as  numerous    as  3'76  per  cent,  in  the  Kadi  Division  and  as  low  as   0'89   per 
cent,  in  Navs^ri ;  their  percentages  are  2'2  in  the  City,  1*88  in   Amreli,   and  1'60 
in  Baroda,  on  the  total  populations  of  the  City  and  other  Divisions.     The  Parsis 
are  found  in  any  significant  numbers  only  in  Navs^ri,  where  they  form  2".53  per 
cent,  of  the  population.     The  Christians  are  1*26  per  cent,  in  Baroda,  0"74  in  the 
City,  0'04  per  cent,  in  Kadi,  or  0"4  in  one  thousand,  and  0"015  per  cent,  or  015  in 
one  thousand,  in  Navs^ri. 

116.  The  diagram  represents  graphically,  by  lines,  the  percentages  given  The  Diagram. 
in  the  previous  paragraph.  The  single  represents  the  Hindus,  and  preponderates 
over  all  other  religions.  This  line  is  the  highest  in  the  column  for  the  Kadi  Divi- 
sion and  lowest  in  that  for  the  Navs^ri  Division.  In  Amreli  it  is  as  high  as 
86  per  cent,  and  rises  in  Kadi  a  little  above  90,  and  then  it  takes  a  downward 
course  till  it  comes  to  about  41  per  cent,  in  Navs^ri.  From  this  point  it  again 
rises  to  81  in  the  Baroda  Division  and  falls  to  67  in  the  column  for  the  City.  In 
order  to  denote  the  percentage  for  the  whole  State  it  rises  to  79. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  chain  line  representing  Animism.  This  line  is 
very  insignificant  in  the  two  Divisions  of  Amreli  and  Kadi,  but  thence  it  rises  to 
about  46  per  cent,  in  theNavs^ri  Division,  where  it  competes  even  with  Hinduism. 
It  then  descends  till  it  comes  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  Baroda  Division,  showing  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Musulmans  show  in  the  Kadi  Division.  It  again  falls  to 
its  original  level  in  the  City  and  rises  for  the  whole  State  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  double  line  for  the  Musalmans. 
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The  third  in  order  come  the  double  or  parallel  lines  representing  the  Musal- 
mans.  They  are  the  highest  for  the  City  and  the  lowest  in  Kadi.  Between  these 
two  extremes  this  double  line  takes  its  start  in  Amreli  and  thence  runs  downward 
till  it  comes  a  little  below  7  in  Kadi.  From  this  point  it  rises  between  8  and  9 
per  cent,  and  runs  evenly  between  the  Divisions  of  Navs^ri  and  Baroda.  After 
reaching  its  cHmas  in  the  City  it  comes  again  to  the  level  for  the  whole  State. 

The  fourth  in  order  is  the  dot  and  bar  line  representing  the  Jains, 
which  is  highest  in  the  Kadi  and  lowest  in  the  Navs^ri  Division.  It  takes  its 
start  in  the  Amreli  Division  from  2  per  cent,  and  after  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  Kadi 
and  Navs^ri  Divisions,  respectively,  goes  on  ascending  step  by  step  in  the 
Division  of  Baroda,  the  City  and  also  in  the  State;  it  stretches  between 
2  and  4  per  cent. 

The  other  religions  are  too  insignificant  to  be  clearly  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, except  that  the  Parsis  in  the  column  for  Navs^ri  represented  by  dots 
show  superiority  there  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Divisions  ;  in  Nays^ri  these  people 
are  between  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  curve  line  represents  the  Christians  ;  but 
their  small  numbers  do  not  call  for  any  remarks. 
Cqmpaiison  117.     Comparing  these  percentages   with   those   of  1891,   we   find  that 

Amreli  shows  a  decrease  of  0'28  and  of  0*11  over  the  percentages  of  Hindus  and 
Musalmans  in  1891,  respectively  ;  but  an  increase  of  0"30  among  Jains,  of  0*003 
among  Parsis,  of  0*03  among  Christians,  and  of  0*5  among  '  Others  '  over  the 
percentages  of  1891  for  these  religions  on  the  total  population.  The  loss  in  the 
Hindus  is  greater  than  that  in  the  Musalmans.  Kadi  shows  a  decrease  among 
Hindus  and  Christians  of  1-17  and  0*001,  respectively,  but  an  increase  among 
Musalmans,  Jains,  Parsis,  and  Animistics  of  0*42,  0*67,  0'007  and  0*07,  respectively 
over  the  percentages  of  1891.  The  loss  of  Hindus  in  Naysd,ri  is  compensated  by 
a  comparative  gain  of  41*75  in  the  percentage  of  Animistics.  This  Division  also 
shows  an  increase'  among  Jains,  Parsis,  Musalmans,  Christians  and  others  ;  among- 
Jains  and  Parsis  the  gain  in  percentage  is  identical,  0*20  for  both  ;  the  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  Muslamans  is  0*87,  and  it  comes  to  0*007  and  0*005  in  the 
percentages  of  Christians  and  others.  Baroda  shotvs  a  decrease  of  6*76  over  the 
percentages  of  Hindus  in  1891,  but  an  increase  of  1*10,  0*33,  0*002,  1*25  and  of 
4*53  for  the  Musalmans,  Jains,  Parsis,  Christians,  and  Animistics,  respectively 
over  the  percentages  of  these  religions  in  1891.  The  City  also  shows  a  decrease 
in  the  percentages  of  Hindus,  but  an  increase  in  the  rest.  The  loss  in  the  ner- 
centages  of  Hindus  is  1*09,  whereas  the  gain  comes  to  0*15  in  the  percentage  of 
Musalmans  ;  the  percentages  of  Jains  and  Parsis  are  identical  •  and  the 
Christians  and  '  Others '  have  gained  0*26  and  0*5,  respectively,  over  the  fio-ures 
of  percentages  of  the  respective  religions  of  1891.  Leaving  the  City  out  of"^con- 
sideration,  the  Natural  Division  Baroda  as  a  whole  shows  a  decrease  of  9-68  over 
the  percentage  of  Hindus  in  1891,  but  an  increase  of  0*61,  0*41,  0*09  0*3  8*21 
and  of  0*0003  over  the  percentages  of  Musalmans,  Jains,  Parsis,  Christians' 
Animistics  and  others  in  1891,  respectively.  Summarising  the  results  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  a  loss  throughout  in  all  Divisions  among  Hindus,  and  a  gain 
also  throughout  in  all  Divisions  among  the  Jains,  Parsis,  and  Animistics.  All 
the  Divisions  except  Amreli  show  an  increase  in  ilusalmans  ;  and,  except  in 
Kadi,  there  is  an  increase  among  the  Christians  everywhere. 
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18.  It  would  be  interesting  to  give  the  percentages  of  all  religions  on  British 
thei  total  population,  and  of  the  males  and  females  on  the  total  male  and  female  compa^red. 
populations  of  all  religions,  in  the  Baroda  territories  and  in  British  Gujardt,  for 
1881,1891  and  1901.  This  will  serve  to  show  the  variation  in  every  religion, 
total  and  by  sexes,  here  and  in  British  Gujardt,  and  also  to  form  a  comparison. 
In  this  State,  the  percentage  of  the  Hindu  religion  has  fallen  from  88'5  to  79-22, 
and  also  in  the  British  G-njarat  from  86'2  to  84"3.  The  cause  for  the  decrease  is  Sub  b. 
obviously  the  same  for  both,  and  the  cause  of  a  comparatively  greater  decrease 
in  this  State  is  the  more  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Animistics  this  time.  This 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  percentages  for  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  are 
higher  in  this  State  by  more  than  7  per  cent,  than  those  for  the  same 
tribes  in  British  GujarAt.  If  the  percentage  for  Animistics  be  taken  as 
given  in  the  last  report,  1'24,  and  the  excess  percentage  be  added  to  the  per- 
centage of  tlie  Hindu  population,  the  latter  vrould  show  a  percentage  of  87,  which 
is  higher  than  that  of  British  Gujarat.  The  Musalmans  in  this  State  fall  short  of 
the  same  creed  in  British  Gujarsit  by  one  in  respect  of  their  percentage,  since  it  is 
8'45  in  this  State  as  against  9"4:1  in  British  Gujarat.  This  is  compensated  for  by 
the  Jains  having  one  per  cent,  more  in  this  State.  The  percentages  for  the  Parsis 
and  Christians  are  higher  in  British  Gujarat ;  0*61  there  as  against  0-44  here  for 
Parsis,  and  2*10  as  against  0'39  here  for  Christians.  Among  the  Christians  there 
are  some  European  officers  in  the  cantonment ;  the  Goanese,  who  are  in  the  State 
Band  service,  and  the  converts  in  the  PetMd  Mahals,  a  few  Europeans  or  Eura- 
sians in  the  Railway  service,  and  a  few  in  the  State  Mihtary  service  and  other 
Departments  complete  the  list. 

119.  Comparing  the  numbers  of  individuals  professing  other  religions  Numbers  of 

1  _•  cj  individuals 

to  100  Hindus,  we  find  that  for  every  100  Hindus  there  are  26'21  persons  belong-  professing- 

ing  to  all  other  religions  now  as  against  12-99  in  1891,  and  17*96  in  1881  ;  that  to  lOO  Hindus. 
is,  what  the  Hindus  had  gained  in  1891  has  been  now  taken  away.  The  same  is 
their  fate  in  the  British  Gujarat  Zillas  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  similarity  there  is  a 
difference,  viz.,  that  the  Hindus  in  this  State  had  gained  5  per  cent,  in  1891,  but 
have  now  lost  14  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  British  Zillas  of  Gujarat  they  had 
gained  12  per  cent,  in  1891,  but  have  now  lost  6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  what 
was  our  gain  in  1891  has  been  their  loss  now,  and  what  was  their  gain  in  1891 
has  almost  become  our  loss  now.  Again,  the  total  variation  between  1881  and 
1901  is  still  more  against  Baroda ;  because  the  Hindus  have  lost  in  this  State 
now  9  per  cent,  over  1881,  whereas  in  the  British  Gujarat  Zillas  they  have  still  a 
gain  of  6  per  cent.  This  loss  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  Hindus  by  a  propor- 
tionate rise  in  all  other  religions  and  an  excessive  rise  among  the  Animistics. 

120.  Imperial  Table  XVII  gives  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  Chris-  Christians. 
tian  population  by  sect  and  race,  and  Imperial  Table  XVHI  gives  the  number  of 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  by  race  and  age.     It  appears  that  the  Christians  have 
increased  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the  State,  except  Kadi  and  the  City,  where  they 

show  a  decrease  of24  in  the  formei*  and  36  in  the  latter.     In  Amreli,  there  is  an  snbiii 
increase  of  47,  in  Navs^ri  of  19,  in  Baroda  of  6,733  and  in  the  Cantonment  of  306. 

-     121.     Taking  the  denominations  into  consideration  we  find  that  only  two  christian 

denomin-ations,  vh.,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  '  Minor  ',  shbw  a  decrease  over  1891 ;  tions. 

agaih  there  is  a  very 'large"  deer  ease- in  fhe   number   of  persons,  who  have  not  Sub  iv. 
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returned  any  denominations.  This  latter  fact  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  observance  by 
the  Missionaries  of  the  instructions  issued  to  them  in  this  behalf.  The  rest  of  the 
denominations  show  an  increase  over  1891.  The  Ang'lican  Communion  shows  an 
increase  of  6,897,  the  Baptist  of  1,  the  Lutheran  of  7,  the  Methodist  of  143,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  of  106. 

Viewing  this  Table  in  another  light,  and  comparing  it  with  the  figures  for 
1891,  we  find  that  this  time  there  are  91  Europeans  as  against  152  in  1891,  thus 
showing  a  decrease  of  61  ;  57  Eurasians  as  against  108  in  1891,  thus  showing  a 
decrease  of  51  ;  and  7,543  Native  Christians  as  against  386  in  1891,  thereby 
showing  an  increase  of  7,157.  Thus  the  total  gain  to  Christianity  in  this  State 
conies  to  7,045.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  large  increase  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Missionaries  in  collecting  in  their  folds  the  distressed  people  and  waifs 
of  the  famine.  Many  persons  when  they  had  no  means  of  sustenance  abandoned 
their  children  whom  the  Missionaries  willingly  took  to  the  orphanages,  which  they 
bad  founded  in  the  Cantonment  and  other  places.  Many  grown-up  people  also 
embraced  Christianity  on  being  supplied  with  food  and  work. 
Urban  and  ru-  122.     Imperial  Table  V  deals  with  the  distribution  of  the  various  religions 

by^reiigiong!**"  ™  towns  and  villages.     It  will  appear  that  the   Parsis  and  the  persons   professing 
Sab.  D.  minor  religions,  included  in  the  ''Others''  in  the  subsidiary  Table  D,  preponderate 

in  towns  ;  while  the  rest  do  so  in  rural  areas,  but  in  a  varying  degree.     The 
Hindus  are  23  per  cent,  in  towns  and  77  per  cent,  in  villages.     The  Musalmans 
and  Jains  are  45  per  cent,  in  towns  and  55  per  cent,  in  villages.     The  Christians 
are  31  per  cent,  in  towns  and  69  per  cent,  in  villages  ;  and  the  Animistics  are  5 
per  cent,  in  towns  and  95  per  cent,  in  villages.     The  Parsis  are  82  per  cent,  in 
towns  and  18  per  cent,  in  villages;  and  "  Others  "  are  80  per  cent,  .in  towns  and 
20  per  cent,  in  villages.     The  excess  of  the  Parsis  and  "  Others  "  in  urban  areas 
is  quite  natural,  having  regard  to  their  habits  and  pursuits.     The  adherents  of 
minor  religious  show  a  very  small  number  and  therefore  need  no  comment.     The 
bulk  of  the  population  being  Hindus  and  at  the  same  time  agriculturists,  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  greater  number  in  villages  than  in  towns.     The 
preponderance  of  Christians  in  rural  areas  can  be  explained  by  considering  that 
the  Missionaries  were  naturally  able  to  make  more  converts  among  the  famishing 
villagers  than  among  the  townfolks.     The  Jains  and  the  Musalmans  exceed  in  ru- 
ral areas  by  about  25  per  cent.,  if  not  so  considerably   as  the    Hindus  ;    because 
though  the  Jains  find  their  business  of  usury  and  trade  thriving  in  both,  it  is  more 
so  in  the  villages  inhabited  by  poor  and  needy  agriculturists.     The  Musalmans, 
who  prefer  service  to  trade  or  agriculture,  find  towns  better  suited  for  their  pur- 
poses, and  hence  they   largely  resort  thither,  and  their  rural  population  is  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  urban.     The  Animistic!^,  as  their  very  name  implies,  are 
strong  in  villages  only. 

The  ratio  of  Hindus  in  urban  areas  as  contrasted  with  rural  areas  is  in 
Amreli  2  to  7-6,  in  Kadi  S'S  to  39,  in  Baroda  5  to  23,  and  in  Navsdri  1*5  to  6-5  • 
thus  showing  that  the  greatest  ratio  of  town-living  Hindus  is  in  the  towns  of 
the  Amreli  Division  and  the  least  in  those  of  Kadi  and  Baroda,  where  they  are 
almost  equal.  The  ratio  of  Musalmans  in  urban  to  rural  areas,  is  in  Amreli  6'3 
to  5-6,  in  Kadi  13"9  to  lO'S,  in  Baroda  8  to  19,  and  in  Navs^ri  4-8  to  10-6,  thus 
showing  that  the   greatest  ratio  of  town-living  Musalmans  is  in  the  towns  pf 
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Kadi  Division  and  the  least  in  those  of  Navsd.ri.  Amreli  closely  follows  Kadi  ; 
and  Baroda  immediately  precedes  Navssiri  in  this  respect.  The  ratio  of  Jains 
is  ia  Amreli  2-8  to  3-9,  in  Kadi  27-1  to  37-9,  in  Baroda  6-6  to  11*2,  and  in 
Navs^ri  3-3  to  2*2;  thus  sho-wing  that  their  greatest  number  of  town-livers  is  in 
the  towns  of  the  Navs^ri  Division  and  the  smallest  in  Baroda  ;  Kadi  and  Amreli 
intervene  between  them  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  ratio  of  the  Parsis  is  in 
Amreli  24  to  0,  in  Kadi  76  to  42,  in  Baroda  46  to  78,  and  in  NavsSiri  73-3  to  16-9  ; 
thus  showing  that  the  largest  ratio  o£  town-living  Parsis  is  in  the  towns  of  the 
Amreli  Division  and  the  smallest  in  those  of  Baroda.  Similarly  the  largest 
ratio  of  town-living  Christians  is  found  in  the  towns  of  the  Baroda  Division  and 
the  smallest  in  those  of  Amreli.  The  greatest  ratio  of  town-living  Animistics 
is  found  in  the  towns  of  the  Amreli  Division  and  the  smallest  in  those  of  Kadi. 

5. — DiSTEIBUTION    OF    SeCTS. 

123.  In  the  earlier  Censuses  no   information  was  collected  on  the  sects  sects  abstra^- 
prevailing  in  different  religions  ;  if  sects  were  returned,  they  were  not  abstracted  ® 

at  all.  This  time,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of 
India,  the  special  attention  of  the  Enumerators  was  drawn,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  towards  recording  sects,  falling  under  each  religion,  enjoining  them  to 
give,  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  schedule,  religion,  and  below  it,  in  parenthesis 
the  sect  which  each  individual  professed  to  belong  to.  On  receiving  the  sche- 
dules it  was  found  that  the  instructions  given  ,to  the  Enumerators  were  duly 
carried  out,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  not  to  allow  the  labour  bestowed  on 
gathering  this  valuable  information  to  be  lost.  The  sects  of  the  Hindus,  Jains, 
Parsis  and  Musalmans  were,  therefore,  abstracted  with  the  help  of  a  specially 
qualified  staff  among  the  sorters,  and  the  results  tabulated  and  compiled  in 
Provincial  Table  VI-A. 

124.  There  are  three  main  sects  among  the  Hindus,  namely, — 1  Shaivd  Main  sects  «yf 
or  Smdrtha,  2  Shdkta  and  3   Vaishnava,   and   the  entire   Hindu   population   of  uglon"  ^    *' 
l,54ti,936  souls  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Shaiva  276,489 

Shakta  260,096 

Yaishoava        .«.        -•         •••      1,010,851 


Total    ...     1,546,936 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Vaishnav^s  preponderate  and  are  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  Hindu  population.  Next  in  order  of  numerical  strength  come 
the  Shaivds,  with  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  Hindu  population.  The  ratio  of 
the  adherents  of  Vaishnavism  to  those  of  Shaivism  is  15  :  4  ;  or,  more  closely, 
there  are  79  of  the  former  to  21  of  the  latter.  The  numbers  of  the  Shdktds  run 
close  to,  and  are  less  by  only  16,000  than  those  of  the  Shaivds.  Taking  the 
entire  population  of  Hindus  to  be  1,000,  we  have  653  Vaishnavttes  to  179  Shawites 
and  168  Shdktds. 

125.     We  shall  now  examine  the  distribution  of  these  sects  in  the  Divi-  The  three  secta 
sions  of  the  State.    In  doing  so   I  shall  discuss   them  in  the  order  of  their  sUinsf    ^'*' 
strength,   dealing  first    with  the    lowest    number.     Out  of    260,C96    Shdktds 
(131,452    males    and    128,644  -  females),    Kadi    has    the  highest  number  of 
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them  (59,539  males  and  56,735  females),  in  all  116,274  ;  and  the  City   the  least, 

8,832,  (4,796  males  and  4,036  females)  ;  next  to  Kadi  comes  Amreli  with  46,968 

souls  (23,924  males  and  23,044  females),  closely  followed  by  46,282  souls  (22,998 

males  and  23,284  females)  in  Baroda,  and  4,542  less  in  Navs^ri,  or  41,740 

(20,195  males  and  21,545  females).     Nowhere  except   in  Baroda  and  Navs^ri  do 

the  females  preponderate  over  the  males.     Taking  the  number  to  be  100  for  the 

State,  Kadi   claims   45  per  cent.,  Amreli  and  Baroda  18  per  cent,  each,  and 

Navs^ri  16  per  cent  ;  ihe  City  has  only  3  per  cent,  to  its  share. 

Out  of   276,489   Shaivites   in  the  State,  Kadi  again  stands  first,  having 

153,223  souls  (78,281  males  and  74,942  females)  ;  and  Amreli  last  with   16,882 

(8,664  males  and  8,218  females);  next  to  Kadi  comes  Baroda  48,908  souls  (27,032 

males  and  21,876  females)  ;  Navs^ri  has  nearly  the  double  of  Amreli,  32,722 

souls  (16,462  males  and  16,260  females);  lastly,  follows  City  with  24,754,  of 

which  13,113  are  males  and  11,641  females.     The   males   preponderate   over  the 

females  throughout  in   all    the   Divisions,  the  disparity  being  more  apparent  in 

Baroda  and  Kadi  by  5,156  and   3,339  males  over  the  other  sex  ;  in  Amreli  the 

diflference  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  is   1,354  ;  in  Navs^ri   and  Amreli 

the  proportions  of  males    to   females   are  almost  identical,  and  the  superiority  of 

males  over  their  partners  in  Amreli  in  respect  of  their  actual  number  is  more 

than  double   of  that   in    Navsiri,   there  being  446  more  males  than  females  in 

Amreli  as  against  202  in  Navs^ri.     Taking  the  followers  of   Shaiv/'sm  to  be  100, 

Kadi   claims   55   per  cent.;    Baroda    18   per   cent,  or  nearly    one-third  of  the 

percentage   in  Kadi  ;  while  Navs^ri,  Amreli   and  the  City  have  for  their  shares 

two-thirds,  one-third    and    one-half  the    percentage  of  Baroda,  9,  12,  6  and  9, 

respectively. 

We  now  come  to   the   Vaishnavites.     Of   the   total  number   of  1,010,351 

souls  of  the  sect  enumerated  in  the  State,  Kadi  claims  the  highest  share  here  also, 

476,646  (244,055  males    and   232,591    females),   and  the  City  the  least,    47,196 

(males  25,421  and  females  21,775)  ;  Baroda  follows   Kadi   with    347,975   (males 

185,212  and  females  162,763) ;  next  in  order  comes   Amreli  with    86,374  (males 

44,811  and  females  41,563);  Navs^ri  ranks  next  to  Amreli,  having   52,160  souls 

following   Vaishnavism  (27,609  males  and  24,551  females).     It  will  be  perceived 

that  here  also  the  "males  preponderate  over  the  females  in  all  Divisions.     Baroda 

shows  a  greater  preponderance  of  the  males  over  the  other  sex  than  the  rest  of  the 

Divisions,  there  being  19,449  more  males  than  females  ;  the   disparity  in  all  the 

other  divisions  ranging   between   two  to  three  thousand.     Supposing   the    entire 

State  to  have  100   Yaishnavites,  Kadi,  Baroda  and   Amreli  have  47,  34,  and  9 

respectively.     Navsdri  and  the  Baroda  City  have  the  s-ame  percentage,  5  in  each. 

Proportion  per  ^^^^     ^^^ing   the    entire  Hindu   population   to  be    1,000    in  each  of  the 

^000     of    the  Divisions,  v?e  find  that  in  Kadi  there  are  205    Shaivites   to  156  Sh^ktds  and  639 

tion  in  each  Di-  Vaishnavites  ;  in  Baroda  110  of  the  first  named  sect  to  104  of  the  second  and  786 
vision.  ^  .  ^    -^ 

Bub.  K.  of  the   last  named;  in   Navgari  there  are  258  Shaivites,  329  Sh^ktas   and  413 

Vaishnavites  ;  in  Amreli  the  proportions  stand  in  the  ratios  of,  112  :  313  :  575 
respectively,  and  in  the  City  iu  those  of  307 :  109  :  o84  respectively.  Comparing 
these  proportions  for  the  Divisions,  we  find  that  the  proportiops  for  Shai'vism  are 
highest  for  the  City  and  the  least  for  Baroda  ;  and  the  proportions  for  Amreli  are 
in  near  agreement   to    those   for  Baroda.  .  Qf  the  Sh^ktsis,  Navsdiri  has    the 
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highest  proportion,  Amreli  follows  it  closely,  and  Baroda  has  the  lowest  proportion. 

The    proportion  of  the  Vaishnavites  is  highest  in  Baroda  and   lowest  in   Amreli. 

But  nowhere  does  it  fall  below  400. 

127.     No  sub-sects  have  been  returned  under  Shnvism  or  Shdhtism ;  but  so  Numbers  for 

the  snb-eects  of 
many  as  32  sub-sects  have  been  found  in  abstraction   under  Vaishnavism.     The  Vaishnavism. 

constitution  of  these  sub-sects  has  been  partly  dealt  with  already.     I  shall   here 

supply  the  figures  of  those  which  return  a  tolerably   large  number  of  followers 

and  are   of  special  interest.     Sub'Sects  such   as  KhijddpanthL  Sdnsavdi,  Surya  Minor  sub-divi- 
'^  "•'■''•'      sions  of  VaiBii" 

Vpdsak,  Apdddn,  Nimdnandi  or  Nimdvati^  Rdmdvat  Godad,   Gopindth,  Santrdm,  navitos. 
Bhdvdds    or      Garibdds,    Uddkabir,    Ravi   Sdheb,    Bhagat-no-panth,    Shravan 
Pdtwdld,  Vadvdld,  Ldlvadid,  Rohidds,  Garudpanth,  and  Pdlam  or  Ajepdl  are  very 
insignificant.    Of  these   Khyddpanth,   Sdjisavai  and  Surya  Vpdsah,    and    also 
Apdddn,  Nakalank,  Pdtwdld,  Vadvdld,  Ldlvadid  and  Pdlan  or  Ajepdl  are  found  in 
the  Amreli  Division  only.    The  followers  of  Surya-U pdsah  are  402  in  numbers 
(218  males  and  184  females);  and  their  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  total  Vaishnavites  Sub.E. 
in  the  Amreli  Division  comes  to  2-5.     Pdtwdlds  are  341  in  numbers  (175  males  and 
166  females)  ;   their  proportion  calculated  as  above  comes  to  2  per  1,000.     In  the 
entire  State  the  proportion  of  these  two  would  come  to  0*2,  taking  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the   Vaishnavites  to  be   1,000.     The  followers  of  Pdlan  or  Ajepdl   are 
1  037  in  numbers  (548  males  and   489  females)  ;   and  their  proportion  on  the  total 
Vaishnavites  of  Amreli  is  7  and  on  the  total   Vaishnavites  of  the  State,  0"6.     The 
number  of  the  rest   found  in  the   Amreli    Division   only  is  below  100   for  each. 
Bdmdvat  Godad  is  found  in  the  Kadi  Division  only.     The  number  of  its  followers 
is    306   (males    200    and    females    106) ;    and    the   proportion    on    the    total 
Vaishnavites     in   Kadi    is    0"4   and   that    on    the    total    Vaishnavites     of   the 
entire    State    is  0'2.     Bhdvdds   or    Garibdds,   Ravi    Sdheb,    Shravan,     Rohidds, 
and  Garudpanth  are  found  in  the  Baroda  Division  alone,  with  109  males  and  159 
females,  in  all  268;  35  males  and  32  females,  in  all  67;  51   males  and  42  females 
in  all  93  *  52   males  and  32   females,  in  all  84  ;  and  38   males  and  48  females,  in 
all  86,  respectively.   Of  these  sub-sects  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  the  followers 
of  Gopindth  are  found  in  a  large  number,  4,636,  including  2,870  males  and  1,766 
females  in  the  Kadi  Division,  and  only  15  in  number  (8  males  and  7  females)  in 
the   Baroda  Division.     The  proportion  of  this  sect  on  the   Vaishnavites  of  the 
Kadi  Division  is  6  per  1,000,  but  that  in  the  Baroda  Division  is  not  obtainable  in 
any  practicable   degree.     The  total  of  this  sub-sect   being  4,651,   including  2,878 
males  and  1,773  females,  the  proportion  on  the  entire  Vaishnavite  population  is  3 
per  1,000.     The  Santram  sub-sect  is   found    in   the    Baroda   Division   and   the 
capital   City,     The  numbers  of  the  followers  of  this  sub-sect   in  the  State  are  147 
(70  males  and  77    females),  thereby  showing  the  proportion  of  Ol  per   1,000  on 
the  total  Vaishnavite  population   of  the  State.     The  distribution  of  this  number 
is  as  follows  :— 33  males  and  34  females,  67  in  all,  in  the  Baroda  Division  proper  ; 
and  37  males   and  43   females,   total  80,  in  the  capital  City.     The  Uda   Kabir 
sub-sect  is  found  also  in  this  Division  and  the  capital  City  only  ;  as   56  males 
and  45  females,  in  all  101,  in  the  Baroda  Division  proper,  and  200  males  and  190 
females,  in  all  390,  in  the  City  ;  the  total  for  the  State  comes  to  491,  including 
256  males   and  45  females.    The  proportions   axe   0-3,   0-2  and   5  per  1,000   in 
the   State,  Baroda  Division  and  the  capital   City,  respectively,  on  the  total 
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Vaishnavites  of  each.  Bagat-no-panth  is  met  with  in  the  Baroda  and  Amreli 
Divisions  only.  The  total  strength  is  93  (62  males  and  41  females)  distributed  in 
the  two  Divisions  ;  30  males  and  29  females  in  the  former,  and  22  males  and 
12  females  in  the  latter.  The  proportion  per  1,000  on  the  total  Vaishnavites  in 
each  is  O'l  and  0*2,  respectively.  The  sub-sect  of  Narsi-Bdwd  exists  in  the  Baroda 
and  Navs^ri  Divisions  only  ;  the  entire  numerical  strength  in  the  State  being 
6,543  (3,495  males  and  3,048  females).  The  adherents  are  distributed  in  the 
two  Divisions  as  follows  : — 2,142  males  and  1,440  females,  total  3,582,  in 
Baroda  ;  and  1,353  males  and  1,608  females  in  Navsdri,  total  2,961,  The 
proportions  per  1,000  on  the  total  strength  of  Vaishnavites  in  each  are  4,  8  and 
'28  for  the  State,  Baroda  and  NavsM,  respectively.  The  last  of  the  minor  sub- 
sects  of  the  Vaishnavites  remainiag  to  be  dealt  with  is  Nimdnandi  or  Nimdvati. 
This  sub-sect,  although  it  has  only  a  very  few  followers  in  the  entire  State, 
namely  164  (85  males  and  79  females),  is  found  in  the  three  Divisions  of  the 
State,  distributed  as  follows  : — 33  males  and  38  females  in  Baroda ;  45  Males  and 
36  females  in  Navs^ri,  and  7  males  and  5  females  in  Amreli.  Per  1,000  on  the 
respective  strength  of  the  Vaishnavites  in  each,  the  proportions  are  01,  0  "2 
and  0-6  in  the  Baroda  and  Navsdri  Divisions  and  the  State,  respectively. 

128.  We  now  come  to  the  main  sub-divisions  of  the  Vaishnavites.  These 
are  11  in  number  and  their  names  are  : — (1)  VallabMchdrya,  (2)Swdmi  Nardyan, 
(3)  Rddhd-Vallahhi  or  Prandmi,  {^)Bifpanthi,  (b)  MddhavdMrya,  (p)  Rdmddsi, 
(7)  Rdmdnandt,  (8)  Edmdnuja,  (9)  Edmdevji,  or  Rdmdevpir,  (10)  KaUrpantlii^  and 
lastly  (11)  Guneshpanthi.  I  shall  treat  them  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  followers 
of  these  various  sub-divisions  of  Vaishnavites.  The  first  four  are  the  worship- 
pers of  Shri  Krishna,  the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  fifth  also  worship 
the  same  deity,  giving  it  the  name  of  B^lSiji.  The  next  four  are  worshippers  of 
Shri  R^ma,  the  seventh  incarnation.  The  Kabirpanthi  are  followers  of  Kabir,  the 
famous  founder  of  the  sect.  He  was  revered  by  Hindus  as  well  as  Mahomedans. 
The  last  named,  Ganeshpanthi,  are  the  worshippers  of  Ganesh  or,  as  the  deity 
passes  by  other  names,  Ganpati  or  Gajanan. 

129.  The  Vallabhdchdryds  number  in  the  entire  State  183,015  (94,974 
males  and  88,041  females).  Distributed  in  the  Divisions,  Baroda  has  the  highest 
number  65,714(35,096  males  and  30,618  females),  i.e.,  more  than  one-third  ;  Kadi 
ranks  next  with  49,008  (24,368  males  and  24,640  females),  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  total  number.  Amreli  follows  next  with  36,709  (19,181  males  and 
17,528  females),  or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  ;  next  in  point  of 
number  stands  the  City  with  18,129  (9,742  males  and  8,387  females);  they  are  thus 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  number.  NavsSiri  comes  last  with  13,455  persons 
of  this  sect  (6,587  males  and  6,868  females),  or  one-fourteenth  of  the  total  strength. 
Thus  the  percentages  would  come  to  36,  27,  20,  10  and  7,  respectively,  for  the 
State  and  the  Divisions  mentioned  in  the  order  given  above.  Taking  the  propor- 
tion of  the  followers  of  this  sect  per  1,000  of  the  entire  Vaishnavites  in  the  State  and 
also  in  each  of  the  Divisions,  they  are  the  highest  in  Amreli,  244  ;  224  in  the 
City  ;  149  in  Baroda  ;  107  in  Navs^ri;  and  66  in  Kadi.  In  the  State  the  pro- 
portion falls  to  118.  In  Baroda,  Amreh  and  the  City  the  males  preponderate 
over  the  females,  whereas  in  the  rest,  the  females  preponderate  over  the  other  sex. 


130.  The  followers  of  Swdmi  Ndraydn   are   90,871   (47,028  males  and  Swami 
43,843   females)  in   the  entire    State  ;    the  proportion  on    1,000   of  the  total 
Vaishnavites  being  59  ;  here  also  Baroda  has  the  highest  share,  44,383,  or  nearly 
one-half,  or  49*9  per  cent.     Next  to  Baroda  comes  Kadi  with   15,194   males   and 
13,79S  females,  total   28,987  or  31-9  per  cent ;  Amreli  follows,  with  4,502  males 

and  4,293  females,  in  all  8,795  or  9*7  per  cent.  After  Amreli  comes  the  City, 
with  3,195  males  and  2,198  females,  in  all  6,086,  or  6*8  per  cent.  ;  lastly  comes 
Navs^ri  with  2,620  or  2 '7  per  cent.,  1,277  males  and  1,343  females.  The 
proportions  per  1,000  of  the  total  Vaishnavites  in  each  Division  are  100  in 
Baroda  ;  75  in  the  City  ;  59  in  Amreli ;  39  in  Kadi  ;  21  in  Navs^ri. 

131.  The  total  strength  of  the  Rddhd-Vallahhi  or  Prandmi  in  the  entire  S^fi^^'j^j  ^j. 
State  is  8,148  (4,391   males  and  3,757  females).     In  the  distribution  in  the  Divi-  Pranami. 
sions  Kadi  has  the  highest  share,  3,354,  or  41  per  cent.  (1,796  males  and  1,558 

females)  ;  Baroda  has  2,431,  or  29  per  cent.  (1,348  males  and  1,083  females)  ; 
Navsiri  has  1,381,  or  16  per  cent.  (704  males  and  577  females)  ;  Amreli  has 
847  or  more  than  3  per  cent.  (462  males  and  365  females).  Lastly,  the  City  has 
155,  or  more  than  1  per  cent.  (81  males  and  74  females).  The  proportion  per 
1,000  of  the  Vaishnavites  in  the  State  is  5  ;  and  the  proportions  per  1,000 
Vaishnavites  in  each  of  the  Divisions  are  11  for  Navsdri  ;  6  for  Baroda  ;  5  for 
Amreli ;  4-4  for  Kadi  ;  and  2  for  the  City. 

132.  Of  the  BifpantMs,  there  are  119,847  in  the  State  ;  62,153  males  and  BiJpantW- 
57,694  females.     The  proportion  per  1,000  of  the   Vaishnavites   comes   to   78. 
Looking  to  the  Divisions,  there  are  in  Kadi  112,077,  or  93  per  cent.,  57,723 

males  and  54,354  females  ;  in  Baroda  5,702,  or  5  per  cent.,  3,316  males  and 
2,386  females  ;  the  remaining  2  per  cent,  are  distributed  between  Navsdri  and  the 
City  ;  in  Navsdri  1,097,  males  604  and  493  females,  and  in  the  City  971,  males 
510  and  females  461.  In  the  proportions  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  in  each  of  the 
Divisions  they  rank  in  the  following  order:— Kadi,  Baroda,  City  and Nav's^ri  with 
150     13,   12   and   9,   respectively.     The  Amreli  Division  does  not  return  any 

Bijpanthis  at  all. 

133.  Lastly,   among  the  worshippers  of  Shri  Krishna   remains  the  Md-  Madhava- 
dhavdchdrya  sub-division,  with  2,190  souls  for  its  followers  (1,212  males  and  978 
females).  These  obtain  largely  in  Baroda,  with  1,439  (833  males  and  606  females) 

or  65  per  cent.  ;  in  Navsari  they  are  747  in  number  (375  males  and  372  females) 
or  35  per  cent.;  in  Amreli  they  are  very  insignificant  in  numbers,  only  4  males. 
Iq  the  City  and  Kadi  Division,  they  are  not  returned  at  all. 

134.  We  now  come  to  the  second  batch  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Vaishnavism,  Ramadasi. 
the  worshippers  of  Edma.     Prominent  among  these,   though  small  in  number,  is 

the  sub-sect  of  Bdmaddai  or  Bhdgvat.  The  followers  of  this  sect  in  the  entire  State, 
as  at  present  returned,  are  408  (235  males  and  173  females).  The  proportion 
of  this  number  per  1,000  of  the  Vaishnavites  comes  to  0'2.  The  Dakshinis  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  followers  of  this  creed;  but  they  at  the  same  time  worship 
Shiva  and  Ganesh  also.  Many-a-times  it  so  happens  that  a  householder,  when 
asked,  becomes  scrupulous  as  to  what  he  should  return  ;  more  so  the  woman- 
folk.  Many  more  women  would  have  been  returned  as  followers  of  the  Ramadd,si 
Panth  ;  but  the  influence  of  Shankar^chirya  has  such  a  strong  hold  that  they 
prefer  to  call  themselves  Shaivites.     It  is  also  stated  that  a  Circular  was  issued. 
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among  the  Ch^ndraseni  K^yastha  Prabhu  Community,  by  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  these  people  assembled  atTh^nd,  that  they  should  return  themselves 
invariably  as  Shaivites.  The  terms  RAmadflsi  and  Edmdnandi  would  again  seem 
to  many  ignorant  Enumerators  to  be  synonymous  ;  the  latter  is  more  familiar  to 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  number  of  the  followers  of  this  sect  to  be  small. 
The  last  assertion  is  strengthened  when  we  refer  to  the  column  for  Rdmdnandi> 
who  obtain  in  a  large  number.  Out  of  408  R^mad^sis  distributed  in  the  two 
Divisions  of  the  State  and  in  the  City,  there  are  221  in  Baroda  (129  males  and 
92  females),  or  54  per  cent,  of  their  total  strength  in  the  State  ;  in  Amreli  52 
souls  (31  males  and  21  females),  or  13  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  City  135  persons  (75 
males  and  60  females),  or  33  per  cent,  nearly.  Kadi  and  Navs^ri  do  not  return 
any  R^madd^sis  at  all.  The  proportions  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  of  each  of  the 
Divisions  are  0*5  for   Baroda,   0*4  for   Amreli,  and  1  for  the  City. 

135.  Of  the  Ramanandis  there  are  506,340  souls  in  the  entire  State  ; 
262,385  males  and  243,955  females.  Per  1,000  Vaishnavites  of  the  State,  their 
proportion  comes  to  327.  Looking  to  their  distribution  in  the  Divisions,  there  are 
in  Eadi  243,286  souls  of  this  creed  (123,511  males  and  119,775  females)  ;  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  their  females  in  the  whole  State;  in  Baroda  197,991 
souls  (103,959  males  and  94,032  females)  ;  in  Navs^ri  22,687  souls  (13,066  males 
and  9,621  females)  ;  in  Amreli  32,543  souls  (16,613  males  and  15,930  females)  ; 
and  in  the  City  9,833  souls  (5,236  males  and  4,597  females).  It  will  be  seen  that 
Kadi  has  the  highest  number  of  R^mfoandis  and  the  City  the  lowest;  between 
Kadi  and  the  City  stand  Baroda,  Amreli  and  Navs^ri,  in  the  order  of  their 
strength.  Taking  the  population  of  R^m^nandis  to  be  100  for  the  whole  State, 
there  are  48  per  cent,  of  them  in  Kadi,  39*2  in  Baroda,  4*5  in  Navs^ri,  6*4  in 
Amreli  and  1*9  in  the  City.  Their  proportion  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  in  each  of 
the  Divisions  are  326  in  Ksdi  ,447  in  Baroda,  179  inNavs^ri,  217  in  Amreli,  and 
122  in  the  City. 

136.  The  Rj^m^nujas  are  18,060  in  number  in  the  whole  State  ;  9,869 
males  and  8,191  females.  The  proportion  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  being  12,  their 
distribution  in  the  Divisions  is  as  follows  : — 3,290  souls  (1,682  males  and  1,608 
females),  or  18-2  per  cent,  in  Kadi ;  3,106  souls  (1,823  males  and  1,283  females), 
or  17-2  in  Baroda ;  3,092  souls  (1,682  males  and  1,410  females),  or  17-1  per  cent, 
in  Amreli  ;  and  8,572  souls  (4,682  males  and  3,890  females)  in  the  City,  or  47-.^ 
per  cent.  NavsSiri  does  not  return  any  Rim^nuja  at  all.  The  proportions  per 
1,000  of  the  Vaishnavites  in  the  Divisions  are  4'4,  7,  21,  and  106  in  Kadi,  Baroda, 
Amreli,  and  the  City,  respectively. 

137.  We  now  take  the  Ganeshpanth  first  and  then  Rdmdevji  or  Rdmdev- 
pir,  and  lastly  KalirpantM,  in  order.  In  the  entire  State  there  are  17,647  followers 
of  this  sub-division  of  the  Vaishnavites,  9,423  males  and  8,224  females  ;  the  pro- 
portion on  total  Vaishnavites  being  12  per  1,000.  Looking  to  their  distribution 
in  the  Divisions,  there  are  12,297  souls,  6,418  males  and  5,879  females,  or  70 
per  cent,  in  Kadi,  where  the  number  will  be  found  to  be  the  largest ;  3,842  souls 
(2,248  males  and  1,594  females),  or  22  per  cent,  in  Baroda  ;  740  souls,  377  males 
and  363  females,  in  Navs^ri,  or  4  per  cent.  ;  619  souls  (293  males  and  326  females), 
or  3  per  cent,  in  the  City  ;  and  lastly  149  souls  (87  males  and  62  females),  or  1 
per  cent,  in  Amreli.     Nowhere,  but  in  the  City,  do  ihe  females  preponderate  over 


the  males.  In  the  order  of  proportions  per  1,000  Vaisbnavites  in  each,  the  Divi- 
sions rank  as  follows  :— Kadi  17  ;  Baroda  8'6 ;  City  8  ;  Nays^ri  6;  and  lastly 
Amreli,  Avith  G'Q. 

The  followers  of  Rdmdevji  or  Rdmdevpir  obtain  largely  among  the 
unclean  castes.  Of  these  there  are  6,098  souls  in  the  whole  State,  3,164  males 
and  2,934  females.  The  proportion  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  comes  to  4.  They 
are  distributed  over  the  Divisions  as  follows  : — Kadi  has  the  largest  number, 
4,976  souls  (2,576  males  and  2,400  females)  or  81-6  per  cent. ;  next  in  point  of 
strength  of  these  people  comes  Amreli  with  985  souls,  or  16-2  per  cent. ;  the  City 
has  83  souls  (42  males  and  47  females)  or  1*3  per  cent.  ;  and  the  smallest  number, 
namely,  54  souls  (28  males  and  26  females)  or  0-9  per  cent.,  is  found  in  Baroda. 
In  the  matter  of  proportions  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  each  of  the  Divisions,  Kadi 
and  Amreli,  has  7.  In  the  City,  the  proportion  is  1  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  and 
in  Baroda,  the  proportion  is  not  obtained  in  any  integral  number. 

Of  the  Kahirpanthis  there  are  in  the  entire  State  42,626  souls,  23,823  males 
and  18,803  females.  The  proportion  per  1,000  Vaishnavites  comes  to  28.  This 
number  is  distributed  over  the  Divisions  as  under  : — 14,449  souls  (7,717  males 
and  6,732  females)  in  Kadi;  18,599  souls  (10,985  males  and  7,614  femalos)  in 
Baroda  ;  6,391  souls  (3,221  males  and  3,170  females)  in  Navs^ri ;  1,044  souls  (572 
males  and  100  less  females)  in  Amreli ;  and  2,143  souls  (1,328  males  and  815 
females)  in  the  City.  Taking  the  entire  strength  of  this  creed  in  this  State  to  be 
100  Baroda  com«s  first  with  44  per  cent,  and  Amreli  last  with  2  per  cent.  Kadi 
com'es  second  with  34  per  cent.,  Navs^ri  third  with  15  per  cent,  and  the  City  last 
but  one  with  5  per  cent.  Arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their  respective  propor- 
tions per  1,000  Vaishnavites  in  each,  we  have  Narssiri  coming  first  with  50, 
Baroda  with  42  taking  the  second  rank,  and  the  City,  Kadi  and  Amreli  with 
27,  19  and  7  follow  in  order. 

138.  Of  the  48,29-0  Jains  in  the  entire  State,  there  are  found   34,410  8we-  Sects  of  the 
tamtaris,  9,599  Digambans  and  4,281  Dhundhias.     In  every  1,000  Jains  we  find 

that  there  are  712  Swetambaris,  199  Digamharis  and  89  Dhundhias. 

139.  Out  of  34,410  Su^tdmbaris  in  the  State  (17,417  males  and  16,993  fj^f  ribu«on  m 
females)  there  are  25,258  souls,  or  the  largest  number,  in  Kadi,  (12,667  males  and 

12  591  females),  or  73-3  per  cent.  ;  4,798  souls,  (2,387  males  and  2,411  females) 
<3r  14  per  cent,  in  Baroda,  thereby  showing  that  the  females  preponderate  over 
the  males  ;  1,831  souls,  (1,013  males  and  818  females),  or  5-3  percent.  inNavs^i-i  ; 
1  519  souls,  (815  males  and  704  females),  or  4-4  per  cent,  in  the  City  ;  and  lastly 
l'o04  souls',  (535  males  and  469  females),  or  3  per  cent,  in  Amreli. 

Out  of  9,5^9  Digamharis  (4,941  males  and  4,658  females)  distributed  over 
the  Divisions,  Kadi  claims  5,618  souls  (2,792  males  and  2,827  females)  or  58-6 
T)er  cent  •  Baroda  2,483  souls  (1,337  males  and  1,146  females),  or  25-8  per  cent.; 
Navs^ri  824  souls  (477  males  and  347  females),  or  8-6  per  cent. ;  Amreh,  200 
souls  (127  males  and  163  females),  or  3  per  cent.  ;  and  City  384  souls  (208  males 
and  176  females),  or  4  per  cent.    Thus  Kadi  has  the  largest  number  and  Amreli 

^"^  The  Dhundhias,  4,821  in  numbers  in  the  State,  (2,39^  males  and  1,882 
females)  are  found  in  the  Divisions  distributed  as  follows  :-Amreli  having  the 
largest  number  1973  souls,  (1,061  males  and  912  females),  or  46  per  cent,  stands 
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first ;  next  in  order  of  the  strength  ranks  Baroda  with  1,369  souls,  (795  males 
and  574  females),  or  31-9  per  cent.;  Kadi,  with  546  souls,  (323  males  and  223 
females),  or  12-8,  takes  the  third  rank;  the  City  with  363  souls,  (198  males  and  165 
females),  or  8*5  per  cent,  follows  next ;  lastly  comes  Navsdri  with  only  30  souls,  (22 
males  and  8  females),  or  O'S  per  cent. 

Proportions  149.     We   shaU  now   turn   to   examine  the  proportions  of  Swetdmbaris, 

per  1,000  Jams  n  t      -r^-  •  •  r    rr  js- ^.-u 

in   each  Divi-  Digambaris,  and  Dhundhias  on  1,000  Jains  m  each  of  the  Divisions,  in  liaai  tnere 

are  804  Swetambaris  to  179  Digambaris  and  17  Dhundhias  ;  in  Baroda  the  pro- 
portions stand  at  555  :  185  :  287  ;  in  Navsdri  682  :  307  :  11 ;  in  AmreU  307  :  89  : 
604,  and  in  the  City  670  :  170  :  160. 
Sects  of  the  ^^^-     Among  the  Parsis,  there  are  two  sects, /SAeZiensMi  and  ZacZm?.    The 

Parsis.  uumber  of  the  former  is  6,010,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  2,399,  which  go  to  make 

up  the  total  8,409  for  the  whole  State.     Supposing  the   total  strength  of   the 
Parsis  to  be  1,000,  there  are  715  of  the  first  sect  to  285  of  the  second,  or  in  other 
words  in  the  ratio  of  5:2. 
Divisional  Dis-  142.     Looking  to  their  distribution  in  the  Divisions  of  the  State,  out  of 

the  total  Shehenshdis  6,010  in  the  State,  2,717  males  and  3,293  females,  Navs^ri 
obviously  shares  the  largest  number  5,209  ;  2,261  males  and  2,948  females  ;  or 
86-7  per  cent ;  the  females,  as  already  remarked,  preponderating  over  the  males. 
Less  than  one-ninth  or  9-8  per  cent,  falls  to  the  share  of  the  City,  587  souls,  (338 
males  and  249  females)  ;  Baroda  has  98  souls  to  its  share,  (57  males  and  41 
females),  or  1-6  percent.,  and  Kadi  nearly  an  equal  number,  96  souls,  (49  males  and 
47  females),  or  the  same  percentage  as  Baroda  ;  Amreli  has  only  a  small  number 
of  20  persons,  12  males  and  8  females,  thus  showing  a  percentage  of  0-3  on  the 
total  Shehenshdis  of  the  State, 

The  Kadmis  number,  as  said  above,  2,399  souls,  995  males  and  1,404 

females.     Herein  also  the  females  preponderate  over  the  males.     Of  these  2,399, 

the  largest  number  must  necessarily  obtain  in  the  Navsdri  Division,  as  being  the 

first  settlement  of  the  Parsis,— 2,380  souls,  (984  males  and  1,396  females),  or  99"2 

per  cent.  ;  the  remaining  19,  or  0*8  per  cent.,  (11  males  and  8  females),  obtaining  in 

the  two  Divisions,  Kadi  and  Baroda  and  in  the  City  ;  Kadi  has  only  3  souls,  (two 

males  and  a  female)  j  Baroda  7  souls,  (4  males  and  3  females),  and  the  City  9 

souls,  (5  males  and  4  females). 

Proportions  of  143.     Taking  the  total  number  of  Parsis  to  be  1,000  in  Navs^ri,  the  pro- 

and  Kadmi  per  portion  of  Shehenshd^is  to  Kadmis  is  686  :  314.  As  the  absolute  figures  in  the  other 

,         arsis.       Divisions  pxQ  yery  small,  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  proportionate 

ones. 
Main  sects  of  144-     It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Musalman  sects.     Among  them  there 

Musa  mans.  ^^^  ^.^^  well-known  factions,  the  Shidhs  and  the  Sunms,  having  a  historic  well- 
known  origin  dating  back  1,200  years  and  more,  ever  since  the  question  of  leader- 
ship on  the  demise  of  the  Prophet  himself.  Both  among  the  foreigners  as  among 
the  native  converts  the  percentage  of  the  Sunm's  is  high  in  this  State.  Of  the  in- 
digenous Musalmans,  the  Khojas  are  all  Shidhs,  and  also  a  large  majority  of  the 
Vohor^s;  the  others  generally  are  Sunnis.  Of  the  foreigners,  those  allied  to  Per^ 
sians  and  Mogals,  are  Shidhs.  I  have,  therefore,  combined  the  indigenous  Shidhs 
Numbers  and  and  the  foreigners  under  one  head,  "  Shidhs  and  AgdsP  In  the  entire  State,  out 
^Vrtivtaiols!"  oiihe  total  population  of  165,014  Musalpians,  there  are  129,508  Sunnis  and  35,506 
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Shi'dhs,  or  78-5  and  21-5  per  cent.,  respectively.  Out  of  129,508  Sunnis,  (66,170  Sunnis, 
males  and  63,338  females)  distributed  in  the  Divisions,  the  highest  numbers, 
44,827  (22,790  males  and  22,037  females)  or  34  per  cent,  are  found  in  Kadi,  and, 
the  least  11,990  (6,203  males  and  2,787  females)  or  9  per  cent,  in  Amreli.  In 
Baroda,  they  are  as  numerous  as  38,449  (19,910  males  and  18,539  females)  or  30 
per  cent.  ;  in  ISTavs^ri  17,719  (8,470  males  and  9,249  females)  or  14  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  City  16,523  souls  (8,797  males  and  7,726  females)  or  13  per  cent. 

145.  I  now  come  to  the  distribution  of  the  Shidhs  in  the   Divisions.     In  Shias. 
the  entire  State  they  number  35,506   souls   (18,169   males  and    17,337   females). 

Of  these,  Kadi  has  the  largest  number,  10,817  (5,461  males  and  5,356  females)  or 
30*7  per  cent.,  and  the  City  the  smallest  with  2,247  souls,  (1,242  males  and  1,005 
females)  or  6"2  per.  cent.  ;  between  Kadi  and  the  Capital  City  come  Amreli, 
Navs^ri  and  Baroda,  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  with  7,781  (4,010  males  and 
3,771  females)  or  21*9  per  cent,  in  Amreli ;  49  souls  less  or  nearly  the  same  per 
cent.  21-7  in  Navsiri  (3,626  males  and  4,106  females);  and  6,929  souls  (3,830 
males  and  3,099  females)  or  19*5  per  cent,  ia  Baroda. 

146.  In  the  Baroda  State  the  following  sub-divisions  among   the   Sunnis  Sub-divisions 
were  found  : — Hajratpir,  Mahomedi  and  Pirdnd,  in   the  last  which  are  included 

Kdkd  Panthi,  Imdmshdi,  Imdmhdwd,  iSldydJcdkd,  and  Imdmskdh.  Enquiry  was 
made  into  these  sects  as  to  their  tradition,  and  the  information  obtained  regarding 
them  has  been  given  in  its  proper  place  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is  only 
the  Eajratpir  sub-sect  that  Isirgely  obtains  in  all  the  Divisions  ;  the  other  two  sub- 
divisions being  found  in  Baroda,  Amreli  and  the  City  only.  The  number  of  the 
former  in  the  whole  State  is  110,384  souls  (58,685  males  and  57,699  females). 
Kadi  has  the  highest  percentage  38-5  (22,790  males  and  22,037  females)  ;  while 
that  for  the  City  is  the  least,  7-2  per  cent.,  (4,401  males  and  3,980  females). 
Baroda,  Navs^ri  and  Amreli  come  between  Kadi  and  the  City,  in  the  order  of 
their  percentages,  with  297,  15-2  and  9-4  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Of  9,469  Mahomedis  iu  the  State  (5,548  males  and  3,921  females),  60-7 
per  cent.,  are  found  in  the  City  (3,118  males  and  2,628  females)  ;  32-7  per  cent., 
in  the  Baroda  Division  (2,050  males  and  1,050  females),  and  lastly  6-6  per  cent., 
or  380  males  and  243  females,  in  Amreli. 

Out  of  3,655  Pirdnds  (1,937  males  and  1,718  females),  the  highest  per- 
centage, 65'5  obtains  in  the  City,  where  their  number  is  1,278  males  and  1,118 
females  ;  in  Baroda  their  number  being  449  males  and  418  females,  the  percentage 
comes  to  23*7  and  in  Amreli  it  is  as  low  as  10*8  per  cent.,  210  males  and  18? 
females. 

147.  The  proportion  o{  Sunnis  per  1,000  in  each  Division  is  highest,  886,  Proportions  of 
in  the  City,  and  lowest  in  Amreli  606,  on   the    total  population  of  Musalmane  in  ihiahs  per 
each;  in  Baroda,  Kadi  and  Navs^ri,  the  proportions  are  847,  806,  and  696,  respec-  Divfsion.  ^^'^^ 
tively,   on  the  Divisional   number  of  the  Musalmans.     The   proportion  of  the 

Shidhs  need  not  be  mentioned  separately  as  the  figures  are  complementary. 

148.  Before  concluding  the  Chapter,  I  would  give  here  a  brief  summary  influence  of  re^ 
of  the  influence  of  these  various  religions,  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  "^*°°^- 

The  prevailing  religion  in  this  part  of  India  is  the  Hindu  religion  ;  and  it  is 
yre]\  known  that  Hinduism  is  as  much  a  social  as  a  religious  institution.  It  has 
fto  dpubt  certain  general  principles  qf  morality,  naostly  philosophical  and  mystica] 
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speculations,  underlying  its  multifold  ceremonials  and  observances  ;  but  they 
require  philosopbical  expositions  also,  which  are  not  such  as  are  comprehended  by 
the  multitude.  An  ordinary  Hindu  is  a  Hindu,  not  so  much  because  he  believes 
iu  certain  dogmas  (as  in  the  case  of  other  religions)  as  regards  the  creation,  or  as 
regards  his  own  existence,  his  conduct  of  life  and  a  hereafter,  as  because  he  observes 
and  performs,  or  partakes  in,  a  series  of  ritualistic  ceremonies  on  domestic  occur- 
rences connected  with  himself  or  members  of  his  family,  or  on  certain  dies  sacrae. 
An  orthodox  Hindu  deems  himself  superior  to  the  other  nations  around  him, 
because  he  belongs  to  a  certain  caste,  and  can  give  dinners  on  certain  prescribed  and 
acknowledged  occasions  to  members  of  that  caste  and  is  himself  invited  to  them  by 
his  caste  people,  because  he  receives  certain  religious  services  at  the  hands  of  the 
family  Brahman,  because  he  is  allowed  to  eat  the  food  cooked  by  persons  of  his 
own  or  superior  Hindu  castes  only,  and  so  forth.  The  immediate  and  joowerful 
effect  of  this  religious  sanctity,  pervading  all  the  concerns  of  life,  is  the  influence  the 
Hindu  religion  exercises  in  matters  relating  to  birth,  marriage  and  death,  sanitation 
and  vitality — matters  with  which  a  census  is  most  intimately  concerned.  I  may 
here  add  that  the  subject  of  religion  cannot  fully  and  finally  be  exhausted  in  this 
Chapter,  but  that  it  is  continued  in  the  succeeding  chapters  on  age,  sex,  civil 
condition,  castes,  and  education  ,"  many  of  the  tables  given  under  these  headings 
could  as  well  have  suited  this  special  chapter  on  religion.  Early  marriages,  for 
instance,  or  unequal  marriages  and  prohibition  of  widow  remarriage,  afford 
statistics  to  account  for  a  large  infant  mortality,  a  heavy  percentage  of  deaths 
among  child-mothers,  repeated  marriages  among  males,  a  large  percentage  of 
widows,  and  a  very  small  one  of  "  singles,"  as  compared  with  other  nations.  All 
these  could  finally  be  traced  to  the  customs  and  regulations  which  are  strongly 
enjoined  by  the  prevailing  religion. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  predominant  population  is  included  in  the  term 
Hindu,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  religion  pervades  far  into  the  social  and 
domestic  economy  of  life.     The  other  main  religions  of  India  are  well  defined  and 
sharply  marked.     A  Mahomedan,  a  Christian,  a  Parsi  or  a  Jew,  is  incontrovertibly 
such  ;  no  one  not  a  Mahomedan  or  a  Christian  would  either  call  himself  such  or 
be   counted  as  such,  except  through   oversight  or  obvious  misimpression.     But 
there  are  many  who  are  really  not  Hindus  and  yet  would  either  call  themselves 
Hindus  or  would  easily  be  enumerated  as  such.     However  learnedly  it  may  be 
proved,  for  instance,  that  a  Jain  is  not  a  Hindu  by  religion,  yet  in  this  part  of 
India,  at  least,  such  an  assertion  would  be  hard  to  accept  ;  for  those  who   are 
Jains  consider  themselves  to  be  Hindus,  not  with  an  idea  of  raising  themselves 
in  dignity  or  the  estimation  of  man,  but  from  habit  ;  and  to  many  officials  it  has 
appeared  rather  puzzling  that  in  the  Census  returns  so  much  care  should  have 
been  taken  to  mark  the  Jains  as  distinct  from  the  Hindus.     Were  it  not  for 
special  instructions  in  the  present  Census  Enumeration,  for  special  inquiry   into 
these  sects,  a  large  number  of  Jains  would  have  been  added  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Hindus.     The  other  religions  mentioned  above  being  such  as  demand  a  special 
and  definite  creed,  a  distinct  nationality,  and  more  or  less  ostensible  ceremonies 
for  initiation  or  conversion,  there  cannot  be  an  imperceptible  lapsing  or  sliding 
from  outside  into  any  one  of  them.     But  the  strength  of  the  Hindu  "religion  lies 
in  this  weakness  of  the  others ;  at  least  as  regards  propagation.    It  possesses  an 
astounding  capacity  of  deglutition. 
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The  vitality  of  the  Hindu  religion  consists  in  the  principle  of  systematio 
subordination,  which  is  born  with  his  life  and  continues  its  sway  till  the  Hindu 
lives.  Eioforms  of  all  sorts  are  powerless  against  this  impregnable  bulwark  5 
for,  however  loud  might  be  the  cry  for  freedom  of  conscience,  the  mind  of  the 
individual  alone  cannot  act  independently  of  the  caste. 

It  should  not  escape  notice  that  the  Hindus  have  also  lost  large  numbers 
from  their  folds  ;  first  from  the  schisms  of  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
orthodox  Brahmanical  form  of  belief,  and  revolted  against  its  tyranny  ;  secondly, 
from  a  more  violent  and  complete  disseverance,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  under 
the  Mahomedan  rule.     No  such  defalcations  are  now   possible,  except  perhaps 
what  may  be  borne  imperceptibly  yet,  on  the  tide  of  reform,  the  current  of  which 
has  been  set  in  motion  by  a  philosophy  and   a  mode  of  thought  intolerant  of 
those  which  established  the  hierarchy  of  the  Br^hmans  and  supported  its  pre- 
eminence by  a  caste-system  breaking  up  national  integrity  and  union.     Under 
the  terror  of  the  unsparing  hand  of  the  conquerors,   and  the  uncompromising 
condition  on  which  alone  mercy  could  be  extended,  certain  sections  of  the  Hindus, 
no  doubt,  in  many  places,  became  converts  to  IsUm.     Perhaps  a  fraction  may 
have  voluntarily  bowed  to  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  from  motives  of  gain  or 
favour,  or  o£  obtaining  livelihood.     Such  rapid  and  wholesale  conversions  barely 
afforded  time  to  alter  the  ways  of  life  and  the  caste-systems  to  which  the  converts 
were  habituated.     So  long,  again,  as  these  conquered  people  openly  professed 
their  new  creed,  the  conquerors  had  no  time  to  enquire  further  or  to  find  fault 
with  their  domestic  arrangements.     Thus  it  is  that  there  are   sections   of   the 
people,  Musalmans  by  faith  but  observing  caste  distinction,  and  even  having 
purely  Hindu  and  anti-Islamite  ceremonies  and  observances  connected  with  the 
most  important  domestic  events,  births,  marriages  and  deaths.     In  some  of  our 
villages  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  distinguish  an  aboriginal,  but  even  Vohords  and 
Memans,  from  the  Hindus,  particularly  the  woman-folk.     The  latest  movement 
among  some  of  these  classes,  Mahomedans  by  faith  and  Hindus  in  certain  rituals 
and  observances,  has  been  towards  dropping  the  latter  and  assimilating  themselves 
completely   with  the  Mahomedans ;  and   a   demand  is  made  to  have  the  law, 
governing  inheritance  and  succession,  altered.     But  relatively  such  seceders  were 
few  in  numbers  as  compared  with  the  thousands  that  imperceptibly  and  voluntarily 
glided  into  this   most  accommodating  of  all   religions  without  the  persuasive 
eloquences  of  preachers  to  convert  them  from  without,  or  the  struggles  of  any 
scruples  of  conscience  from  within. 

Intolerant  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Br^hmans,  and  chafing  at  Jains. 
the  subordinate  positions  given  to  diflferent  castes,  the  Bauddh^s  and  Jains 
discarded  the  Ved^s  and  Vedic  ceremonies,  as  the  surest  way  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  Brahmanical  yoke  and  the  restrictions  of  caste.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  Jains  followed  the  Bauddh^s  and  that  their  legends  are 
founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  They  are  believed  to  be  not  so 
much  sectarian  Hindus  as  sectarian  Bauddh^s.  Their  practical  morality,  in 
spite  of  such  terribly  materialistic  notions,  is  maintained  by  the  considerations 
that  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  happiness  by  entering  into  a  more  and 
more  ideal  state  of  life  they  must  control  and  conquer  human  passions,  which 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  gradual  ascent  towards  liberation.    Though  such  are  the 
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original  doctrines  and  such  the  causes  of  separation  from  orthodox  Hinduism,  yet 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that  in  Gi-ujarit  and  the  Baroda  State,  at  all  events,  the 
Jains  are  seen  observing  caste  distinctions  and  tolerating  a  priesthood  of  their 
own.  The  conciliatory  sensible  spirit  is  extended  so  far,  that  the  Shr^vaks  have 
castes  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  Vaishnav^s  (as  Shrim^lis,  Porwdlds),  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  identical  name,  the  Shrivak  V^ni^s  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  Meshri  V^ni^s  of  the  corresponding  castes  ;  the  brides,  tinder 
this  arrangement,  being  doubly  fortunate,  in  bowing  to  the  old  gods  while  they 
lived  with  their  husbands,  and  in  singing  hymns  to  the  Tirthankars  in  the  Jain 
Ap^sar^s  while  sojourning  at  the  paternal  homes. 

The  Vohor^s,  the  Memans  and  Khojis  have  parted  company  with  Hinduism 
anyhow  ;  but  we  have  the  Momnd^s  and  the  MolesaUms  who  have  not  taken  the 
full  stride  yet ;  they  have  one  foot  in  each  religion,  and  though  they  may  not  be 
called  Hindus,  it  is  equally  hard  to  call  them  Musalmans.  They  resemble  the 
Hindus  so  much  that  were  it  not  for  their  taking  a  part  in  the  Moharram  pro- 
cession of  T^ji^s  (and  that  too  in  the  form  of  an  appendix),  the  world  outside 
would  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  not  Hindus. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  Aboriginals  of  this  State  and  the  difficulty 
of  enumerating  them.  "  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  "  by  the 
late  Dr.  John  Wilson,  affords,  though  a  fragment,  much  interesting  information 
regarding  the  origin,  religious  beliefs  and  social  habits  of  these  people. 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. 

Distribution  of  Christians  by  Districts. 


Number  of  Christians  in 

Variation. 

District. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1891-1901. 

1881—1891. 

1881-1901. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

Amreli 

60 

13 

24 

+       47 

—      11 

+       36 

Kadi           

24 

48 

44 

—      24 

+       4 

—      20 

Navsari 

43 

24 

13 

+       19 

+     11 

+      30 

Baroda  (exclusive  of  City) 

6,790 

57 

77 

+  6,733 

—    20 

+  6,713 

City            

774 

504 

6]3 

+     270 

—  109 

+     161 

Total 

7,691 

646 

771 

+  7,045 

—  125 

+  6,920 

Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Distribution  of  Christians  by  Race    and  Denomination. 


Denomination. 

European. 

Eurasian. 

Nat 

ive. 

Total. 

Variation 

Percentage  to  total 

Chrislian    Popu. 

Jation. 

<o 

03 

CD 

a 

QJ 

1^ 

5 

a 

1901. 

1891. 
9 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

» 

i 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

Anglican      Commu- 
nion 

30 

24 

17 

12 

3,785 

3,206 

7,074 

177 

+  6,897 

91-98 

27-42 

Baptist 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

] 

5 

4 

+         1 

0'07 

0-62 

Lutheran,  &c. 

... 

1 

... 

... 

8 

5 

14 

7 

+          7 

0-18 

1-08 

Methodist   ... 

5 

1 

2 

5 

75 

69 

157 

14 

+     143 

2-04 

2-16 

Minor       Denomina- 

tion 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

—      10 

O'OO 

1-54 

Presbyterian 

... 

3 

7 

5 

15 

27 

—       12 

0'19 

4-18 

Koman  Catholic    ... 

9 

8 

11 

10 

264 

102 

404 

298 

+     106 

5'25 

46-13 

Denomination       not 
returned... 

3 

7 

... 

... 

8 

4 

22 

109 

-      87 

0-29 

16-87 

Grand  Total  ... 

47 

44 

SO 

27 

4,151 

3,392 

7,691 

646 

+  7,045 

100-00 

100-00 
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Subsidiary  Table  B. 

Percentages  of  Variation  by  Sexes  in  the  Baroda  State  as  compared 
with  those  in  British  Gujarat. 


Baroda  Territory. 

British  Gujarat. 

Beligion. 

Tear. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus 

79-22 

79-5 

78-9 

84' 3 

84-4 

84-1 

■v 

Jains 

2-5 

2-4 

2-5 

1-09 

1-8 

1-8 

Parsis   ,,, 

0-44 

0-37 

0-49 

0-64 

0-95 

0-69 

>1901. 

Mnsalmans 

8-45 

8-4 

8-5 

9-41 

9-3 

9-4 

Christiana         

0-39 

0-42 

0-37 

2-10 

2-1 

2-6 

Animistics 

9-03 

8-8 

9-2 

1-56 

1-6 

1-7 

J 

Hindus 

88-50 

88-66 

88-32 

86-20 

86-50 

85-95 

^ 

Jains    ..: 

2-09 

2-05 

2-12 

2-12 

2-08 

2-16 

Parsis  ... 

0-34 

0-29 

0-40 

0-55 

0-50 

0-60 

Musalmars 

7-80 

7-75 

7-88 

10-01 

9-83 

10-20 

>1891. 

Christians 

0-03 

0-03 

0-02 

0-15 

0-21 

0-13 

Aboriginal  Tribes 

1-24 

1-21 

1-26 

0-94 

0-93 

0-95 

Others 



J 

Hindus... 

84-80 

85-12 

84-45 

78-66 

79-24 

78-04   " 

Jains    .,. 

2-14 

2-09 

2-19 

2-29 

2-25 

2-33 

Parsis  ... 

0-37 

0-32 

0-42 

0-57 

0-52 

0-63 

Musalmans 

8-00 

7-89 

8-15 

10-35 

10-15 

10-57 

-1881. 

Christians 

0-03 

0-05 

0-01 

0-12 

013 

0-09 

Aboriginal  Tribes 

4-65 

4-53 

4-78 

8-00 

7-70 

8-33 

Others 

0-01 

O'Ol 

0-01 

0-01 

■^ 
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Subsidiary  Table  C. 

Number  of  Individuals  Professing  other  Religions  to  100  Hindus. 


Baeoda.  Tebeitoey. 

Beitibh  Gujarat. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Keligion. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females, 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

li 

15 

Musalmans 

10-67 

10-51 

10-88 

8-83 

8-74 

8-93 

9-44 

14-35 

14-05 

14-67 

11-61 

11-87 

11-87 

13-16 

Jains         

3-12 

3-08 

3-16 

2-35 

2-32 

2-39 

2-54 

5-00 

4-94 

5-07 

2-45    2-40 

2-51 

2-91 

Parsis       

0-54 

0-46 

0-63 

0-38 

0-S2 

0-45 

0-44 

0-34 

0-33 

0-37 

0-64    0-58 

0-70 

0-73 

Christiana... 

0-49 

0-52 

0-46 

0-03 

0-04 

0-02 

0-07 

0-58 

0-61 

0-54 

0-17     0-20 

0-14 

0-14 

Animistica 

11-39 

11-15 

11-65 

1-40 

1-87 

1-43 

5-47 

1-44 

1-39 

1-48 

1-09 

1-07 

rii 

10-17 

Others       

0-003 

0-004 

0-002 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

o-oo 

0-02 

0-03 

0-02 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-02 

Geanb  Total  ... 

26-21 

... 

... 

12-99 

•  •• 

...      17-96 

21-73 

... 

... 

15-97 

... 

27-13 

Subsidiary  Table  D. 

Distribution  of  10,000  of  each  Eeligion  into  Urban  and  Rural. 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Jains. 

Pabsis. 

Cheistians. 

Animibticb. 

Others. 

Division  and 

District. 

Urban. 

Kural . 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban.  Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Natural       Division 
Baroda. 

1,775 

7,702 

3,307 

5,555 

3,989 

5,541 

7,480 

1,811 

2,125 

6,869 

490 

9,489 

8,696 

1,95& 

Amreli      

212 

759 

630 

568 

283 

393 

24 

71 

7 

... 

6 

... 

Kadi        

883 

3,940 

1,393 

1,079 

2,710 

3,796 

76 

42 

26 

5 

58 

22 

... 

^17 

Navsari     

156 

662 

479 

1,068 

330 

226 

7,334 

1,691 

42 

14 

298 

7,533 

1,739 

l,52ii 

Baroda  (exclusive  of 
City.) 

524 

2,841 

805 

1,945 

665 

1,125 

46 

78 

1,986 

6,843 

134 

1,919 

1,957 

217 

City         

525 

1,138 

470 

... 

709 

... 

1,006 

... 

30 

4,345 

... 

Geand  Total  ... 

2,298 

7,702 

4,445 

5,555  4,459 

5,541 

8,189 

1,811 

3,131 

6,869 

520 

9,489 

8,044 

1,956. 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Parsis  and  Musalmans  and  Sub-divisions  of  Vaishnavism  and  Sunnis. 


Sects  of  HiNDtrs, 

Shaiva. 

ShSkta. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Peraons. 

Malea.     | 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Hindus. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Hindus. 

1 

2 

S 

i        j         5 

6                   7 

8 

9 

Amreli 

Kadi     

Navsari... 

Baroda 

City      

16,882 
153,223 
32,722 
48,908 
24,754 

8,664 
78,281 
16,462 
27,032 
13,113 

8,218           112 
74,942           205 
16,260           258 
21,876           110 
11,641           307 

46,968 

116,274 

41,740 

46,282 

8,832 

23,924 
59,539 
20,195 
22,998 
4,796 

23,044 
56,735 
21,545 
23,284 
4,036 

313 
156 

329 

,       104 

109 

Total     ... 

276,489 

143,552 

132,937 

179     260,096 

131,452  , 

128,644 

168 

Sects  ou 

Hindus, 

Sub-Divisions  of  Vaishnavism. 

Vaishanava. 

Vallabbacharya. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

PerBous. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Hindus. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 

vites. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

li 

15 

IB 

Amreli  ... 

86,374 

44,811 

41,563 

575 

19,181 

17,528           244 

Kadi     

476,646 

244,055 

232,591 

639 

24,368 

24,640 

66 

Navsari... 

52,160 

27,609 

24,551 

413 

6,587 

6,868 

107 

Baroda  ... 

347,975 

185,212 

162,763 

786 

35,096 

30,618 

149 

City      ...■      

47,196 

25,421 

21,775 

584 

9,742 

8,387- 

224 

Total  ... 

1,010,351 

527,108 

483,243 

653 

94,974      88,041           118 

R  DIVISIONS 
CITY. 

SUB-DlVIBIONE 

OF  Vaishnavism. 

Sw4mi  NSrlyan. 

Bijpanthi. 

MMhavachaiya. 

DISTRICTS  0 
AND 

Males. 

Females. 

Propor- 
tion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 
vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Propor- 
tion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 
vitea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Propor- 
tion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 
vites. 

17        1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Amreli ... 

,,,           ,.. 

4,502 

4,293         59 

•  «• 

,,, 

*■• 

4 

•  •• 

... 

Kadi     ... 



15,194 

13,793 

39 

57,723 

54,354 

150 

•  •t 

•  •• 

... 

Navsari... 



1,277 

1,343 

21 

604 

493 

9 

375 

372 

6 

Baroda  .., 

•••                      •■• 

22,860 

21,523 

100 

3,316 

2,386 

13 

833 

606 

3 

City       ... 

Total  ... 

3,195 

2,891 

75 

510 

461 

12 

•  •• 

•  •• 

,.. 

47,028 

43,843 

59 

62,153 

57,694 

78 

1,212 

978 

1 
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Subsidiary  Table  "E— continued. 
Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Par  sis  and  Musalmms  and  Suh-divisions  of  Vaislinavism  and  Sunnis. 


Sob-Divisions  op  Taishnavism. 

Kamddsi. 

Eadha  Vallabhi. 

Eamanandi. 

DISTEICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITr. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Yaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Feiqales. 

PropnTtion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Amreli  ...         .„ 

Kadi     

Navsari... 
Baroda... 
City      

31 

129 

75  i 

21 

92 
60 

•5 

1 

462 

1,796 

704 

1,348 

81 

365 

1,558 

677 

1,083 

74 

5 

4-4 
11 

6 
2 

16,613 
123,511 

13,066 

10.3,959 

5,236 

15,930 

119,755 

9,621 

94,032 

4,597 

217 
326 
179 
447 
122 

Total  ... 

235 

173 

•2    4,391 

3,757 

5 

262,385 

243,935 

327 

Sub-Divisions  op  Vaishnavism. 

Eamanuj. 

Ganesh  Panth.              j                      Hamdevji. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males. 

Females 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per"  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Vaishua- 

vites. 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

IB 

Amreli 

Kadi     ... 
Navsari... 
Baroda  ... 
City      

1,682 
1,682 

1,823 

4,682 

1,410 

1,608 

1,283 
3,890 

21 
4-4 

7 
106 

87 
6,418 

377 
2,248 

293 

62 

5,879 
363 

1,594 
326 

•9 
17 

6 
8-6 

8 

518 

2,576 

28 
42 

467 
2,400 

26 
41 

7 
7 

•1 

1 

Total  ... 

9,869 

8,191 

12 

9,423 

8,224 

12 

3,164        2,934 

4 

Sub-Divisions  of  Vaishnavism. 

Kabir  Panth. 

Khijadi  Panth.          1                   Saji  SavSi. 

DISTRICTS  OE  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishiua- 

vitea. 

Males. 

Females, 

Propor- 
tion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

44 

45 

46              47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Amreli 

Kadi     ... 
Navsari... 
Baroda ... 
vyity       •••          ...          •"• 

572 

7,717 

3,221 

10,985 

1,328 

472 
6,732 
3,170 
7,614 

815 

7 

19 

50-4 

42 

27 

18 

4 

•1 

29 

28 

>•• 

•4 

Total  ... 

23,823 

18,803             28         18 

4 

... 

29 

28' 

•  «• 
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Subsidiary  Table  E— continued. 
Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Parsis  and  Musalmans  and  Sub-divz'sions  of  Vaishnav'tsm  and  Surmis. 


Sub-Divisions  of  Vaishnavibm. 

S 

urya  Upasak. 

Apddan. 

Nakalank. 

DISTEICTSOR  DIVISIONS 
iND  CITY. 

Males, 

Females, 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males . 

1  Propor- 
1    tion 
Females,  per  1,000 
Vaishna- 
1   vites. 

Males. 

Femalesi 

Proportion 
I  per  1,000 
Vaishna- 
vites. 

63 

54 

55 

66 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

Amreli  ... 

218 

184 

2-5 

16 

8 

•1 

43 

34 

•5 

Kadi     ... 

... 

•  ■• 

•  «• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  t» 

... 

Navsari... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

»■• 

■  >• 

... 

•  •• 

... 

Baroda  ... 

*•• 

•  •• 

•  f  • 

•  ■• 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

City      

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

f  •* 

... 

«•• 

Total     ... 

218 

184 

•2 

16 

8 

43 

34 

... 

SUB-DIVISIONS  OP  Vaishnavism. 

PatvalS, 

Vadv^a. 

Lalvadia. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males, 

Females. 

Proportion 
per   1,000 
Vaishna- 
vites.- 

M  ales. 

FemaleB, 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males, 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  l,000i 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68      I      69 

70 

Amreli... 
Kadi     ... 
Navsari... 
Baroda  ... 
City       

175 

•  •• 

■  •■ 

166 

2 

30 

25 

•  •• 

•2 

•  •• 

53 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

■  a* 

60 

•7 

Total     ... 

175 

166 

•2 

30 

25, 

53 

60 

... 

Sub-Divisions  of  Vaibunavism. 

Palan  or  Ajepal. 

Eamavat  God  ad. 

BhS,vdfis.       . 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males, 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Yalsbna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000' 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

Amreli ... 
Kadi     ... 
Navsari... 
Baroda  ... 
City      ...         

548 

■  •* 

489 

7 

•  •• 

200 

•  •> 

•  •- 

106 

•  a* 

•  ■• 

•4 

•  •ft 

•  a> 

109 

... 

... 

159 

•  •• 

•6. 

■       Total     ... 

548 

489 

•6 

200 

106 

•2       109 

159 

•1 
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Subsidiary  Table  "E— continued. 

Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Parsis  and  Musalmans  and  Suh-dmsi'ons  of  Vaishnavism  and  Sunnis. 


Sub-Division  op  Vaishnavism. 

Eavisaheb. 

Shravan. 

Kohidae. 

DISTBICTS  OE  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

ppr  1,000 

Vaishna- 

viles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishua- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

Tltes. 

60 

81 

82 

8S 

8i 

85 

1         86        1         87                  88 

Ainreli 

Kadi 

Navsari 

Baroda  ... 

City      

35 

32 

•  •• 

•1 

•  •• 

'•* 

•  •• 

51 

•  •• 

42 

•2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

52 

32 

•  •• 

... 

••■ 
•2 

Total  ... 

35 

32 

... 

51 

42 

•  B* 

52 

32 

... 

Sub-Division  of  Vaishnavism. 

Garud  Panth. 

Gopinath. 

San  tram. 

DISTEICTS  OE  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females 

Proportion 
per  1,000 
Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

89                 90        j         91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96      1          97 

Amreli ... 

Kadi     

Navsari            

Baroda 

City      

•  •• 
•  •• 

3« 

48 

•  •• 

... 

'2 

2,870' 
8 

1,766 

I 

6 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

33 
37 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

34 
43 

... 

•1 

1 

Total  ... 

... 

... 

... 

2,878 

1,773 

3 

70 

77 

•1 

SuB-DivisiON  OP  Vaishnavism. 

Udakabir. 

Bhagat  Panth. 

Narsi  Bavd. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaishna- 

vites. 

98 

99 

100       )      101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

108 

Amreli ... 

Kadi     

Navsari 

Baroda ...         ••• 

City      

•  ••• 

•  •■ 

56 
200 

•  •• 

45 
190 

•2 
5 

22 
30 

12 

29 

•2 

•1 

•  *• 

1,353 
2,142 

•  •• 

1,608 
1,440 

23 

8 

Total  ... 

256 

235 

•3 

52 

41 

... 

3,495 

3,048 

4 
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•Subsidiary  Table  "E— continued. 

Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Parsis  and  Musalmans  and  Sub-divisions  of  Vaishnavism  and  Sunm's. 


Sub-Divisions  of  Vaishnavism. 

Sects  of  Jains. 

NimSnandi, 

Swetdmbari. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Vaisiina- 

vites. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Jains. 

107 

108 

109 

110                   111 

112 

118 

Amreli 

Kadi     

Navsari 

Baroda  ... 

City      

7 

45 
33 

5 

36 
38 

•  •* 

•6 
•2 

•  •• 

1,004 
25,258 
1,831 
4,798 
1,519 

535 

12,667 

1,013 

2,387 

815 

469 

12,591 

818 

2,411 

704 

307 
809 
682 
555 
670 

Total  ... 

85 

79 

•1 

34,410 

17,417 

16,993 

712 

Sects  of  Jains. 

- 

Digambari. 

Dliundhi^. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Jains. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Jains. 

lU 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

Amreli ... 

290 

127 

163 

89 

1,973. 

1,061 

912 

604 

Kadi     ... 

5,618 

2,792 

2,826 

179 

546 

323 

223 

17 

Navsari... 

824 

477 

347 

307 

30. 

22 

8 

11 

Baroda... 

2,483 

1,337 

1,146 

158 

1,369 

795 

574 

287 

City      

384 

208 

176, 

170 

363 

198 

165 

160 

Total  ... 

9,599 

4,941 

4,658 

199 

4,281 

2,399 

1,882 

89 

Sects 

OF   PAKSIS, 

Shdhenshai. 

Kadmi. 

DISTRIOTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Parsis. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Parsis. 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128                129 

Amreli ... 

20 

12 

8 

1,000 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

Kadi     

96 

49 

47 

970 

3 

2 

1 

30 

Navsari... 

5,209 

2,261 

2,948 

886 

2,380 

9M 

1,396 

314 

Baroda  ... 

98 

57 

41 

933 

7 

4 

3 

67 

City 

587 

338 

249 

985 

9 

5 

4 

15 

Total  ... 

6,010 

2,717 

3,293 

715 

2,399 

995 

1,404 

285 
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Subsidiary  Table  "E—conduded. 

Sects  of  Hindus,  Jains,  Parsis  and  Musalmans  and  Sub-divisions  of   Vaishnavism 

and  Biennis. 


Sects  op  Musalmjns. 

Sunui. 

Total. 

Hajrat  Pit. 

Maliommedi. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY. 

Persons . 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Musalmans. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per  1,000 

Musalmaua. 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134: 

135 

136 

137 

138 

Amreli  ... 

11,990 

6,203 

5,787 

5,613 

5,362 

555 

380 

243 

32 

Kadi     

44,827 

22,790 

22,037 

22,790 

22,037 

806 

... 

... 

... 

Navsari... 

17,719 

8,470 

9,249 

8,470 

9,249         696 

... 

... 

... 

Baroda  ... 

38,449 

19,910 

18,539 

17,411 

17,071          760 

2,050 

1,050 

68 

City      

16,523 

8,797 

7,726 

4,4C1 

3,980         446 

3,118 

2,628 
3,921 

306 

Total  ... 

129,508 

66,170 

63,338 

58,685 

57,699         705 

5,548 

58 

Sects  op  Musalmans. 

Shi  ah. 

Piran4,  ImAmsha,  &c. 

Khojas  Agas  Foreigners,  &c. 

DISTRICTS  OR  DIVISIONS 
AND  CITY, 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Musalmans. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 

per  1,000 

Musalmans. 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

U4 

145 

Amreli 

210 

182 

19 

1,781 

4,010 

3,771 

394 

Kadi     ... 

... 

... 

10,817 

5,461 

5,356 

194 

Navsari             

... 

... 

... 

7,732 

3,626 

4,106 

304 

Baroda ... 

449 

418 

19 

6,929 

3,830 

3,099 

153 

City      

1,278 

1,118 

128 

2,247 

L242 

1,005 

120 

Total  ... 

1,937 

1,718 

22 

35,506 

18,169 

17,337 
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CHAPTEE    IV 


AGE,  SEX  AND  CIVIL  CONDITION. 


Subject  proposed. 

1.     We  have  in  the  first  three  chapters  dealt   with  the  numbers  of  people  Arrangement 
as  a  whole,  with  the  decrease   of  the   people   in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Divi-  "^  **»«  Chapter. 
sions,  and  with  their  reUgions.     General  subjects  these  were,  although  mdivid- 
uals  formed  the  units.     We  have  now  to  deal  with  their  age,  sex  and  civil  condi- 
tion.    These  three  subjects  are  so  intimately  connected   with   one   another  that, 
for  statistical   purposes,  it  is   convenient  to  compile   them  in  one  table.     The 
subjects  of  age  and  sex  are  so  mixed  up  in  many  of  the   Census   tables  that,  for 
easy   reference,   they   become   inseparable.     In  fact,   sexes  come   in  all  the  age 
tables  ;  still,  the  problems   relating  to  them   have  suflacient  importance  of  their 
own  to  require   separate   treatment.     With  this  view  this  chapter  is  divided  into 
three  parts  or  sections.     In  the  first  I  shall  lake   under   review   the  ages  of  the 
people,  reserving  the  other  two  parts  for  sex  and  civil  condition.     The  subsidiary 
tables  connected  with  each  of  these   subjects   are  placed   at  the  end  of  each  part 
in   order  to  avoid  confusion,   which   is  otherwise   likely  to  result,  owing  to  the 
repetition  of  the  numbers  or  alphabets  in  each. 


Part  I.— AGE. 
1.     Pbeliminaet  Remarks. 
2.     The  subject  of  age  is    the   most  perplexing  one  in  India  for  a  Census  Importance  of 
reviewer,  as  the  figures  for   ages    are    not    sufficiently    accurate  to    allow  of  at  a  Crasusf*"" 
vital  inferences  to   be    drawn  therefrom.     The  important   deductions   that  can 
be  drawn  from  accurate  returns  of  age  are  those  with  regard  to  the  duration 
of  life  or  the  expectation   of  life  at  birih  and  at  any  age  in  any   community, 
State  or  Division  thereof,  with  regard  to  the   numbers  of  bread-earning  effectives 
and  of  the  dependents,  and  with  regard  to   the  weighty  considerations  of  the 
education  of  the   young  and   the  occupation  of  the  adult.     These  returns,  again, 
if  accurate,  can  explain  the  extent  of  the  gaps  made   by  famine  and  epidemics 
in  the  population  returned  at  the  previous  Census.     They  could  also  furnish  the 
rates  of  births  and  of  relative  mortality  prevailing  at  different  periods  of  life  in 
the  two  sexes,  and  would  thus  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  higher 
or  lower  vitality  of  any  community  in  the  State. 

3,     That   State   would    be   considered  to  be  most   prosperous   where  the  Circnmstanoes 
average   duration   of  life  was   long   and  the  death-rate  small.     The  birth-rate  countries  *con- 
requires   also  to  be   limited  to  the   surrounding   circumstances.     In  the  healthier  those^of  hidia. 
and  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe,   with   their  cold  climates  and  immunity 
from  famines  and  sweeping  epidemic  diseases,  the  birth  and  death  rates  are  not 
only  fairly  normal,  but  the  birth-rate  is  reasonably  limited  by  prudential  checks, 
and  the   death-rate  is  diminished,   decade  after  decade,  by  improved  sanitary 
measures.     The  consequence  is  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  population  there 
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year  by  year.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  in  the 
Census  of  1891  by  11'65  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last  intercensal  period  it  has 
increased  by  12*15  per  cent.  But  in  India  generally  and  in  Baroda,  as  elsewhere 
in  India,  the  circumstances  are  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned  above.  As  already- 
stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  marriages  in  India  being  the  rule,  and  early 
marriages  compulsory  for  those  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  in 
ordinary  years,  the  birth-rate  in  India  i^  very  high  as  compared  with  that  in 
European  countries.  The  population  of  married  women,  at  the  child-bearing 
ages  (12-38),  was  calculated  in  1891  to  be  50  per  cent,  higher,  proportionately,  in 
India  than  in  England.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  large  birth-rate,  in  a  province 
where  very  little  or  no  margin  of  cultivation  is  available,  is  productive  of  much 
distress.  The  excessive  birth-rate  due  to  unrestricted  marriages  is  followed  by 
an  abnormally  high  death-rate  among  the  children.  The  sedentary  habits  and 
occupations  of  those  who  are  traders  and  bankers  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
proletariate  are  other  causes  tending  to  lower  the  general  vitality.  The  insanitary 
habits  of  life  and  the  unwholesome  diet  of  the  former  sow  the  germs  of  epidemics 
which  they  have  not  enough  physical  stamina  to  withstand  ;  while  the  hand-to-- 
mouth existence  of  the  latter  deprives  them  of  all  means  to  prolong  life,  if  a  delay 
in  the  rainfall  keeps  them  out  of  field  work  for  a  short  time  or  raises  the  price  of 
the  inferior  kind  of  grain,  which  is  all  that  supplies  them  poor  nutrition  at  the  best 
of  times.  When  such  are  the  circumstances  in  ordinary  years,  what  would 
naturally  follow  in  the  years  such  as  were  witnessed  in  the  decade  can  well  be 
imagined.  As  observed  before,  a  famine  and  an  epidemic  not  only  kill  men  in 
large  numbers,  but  doubly  check  the  growth  of  the  population  by  exercising  a 
baneful  influence  on  births.  Adults  of  either  sex  having  succumbed  to  them,  their 
places  as  procreators  are  left  vacant,  so  to  say ;  not  only  that,  but  the  half-starved 
or  debilitated  survivors  suffer  heavily  in  their  powers.  It  is  yery  hard,  then,  to 
calculate  to  an  approximate  certainty  the  value  of  Hfe  in  a  country  where  the  two 
necessary  functions,  birth  and  death-rates,  undergo  violent  fluctuations. 

4.  In  normal  years,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  numbers  for  every 
succeeding  age  must  grow  less  and  less  than  in  the  preceding  age.  As  a  settled 
thriving  population  develops,  the  births  are  expected  to  increase  every  year  ;  but 
even  taking  the  birth-rate  as  constant,  the  numbers  of  those,  say,  in  the  first 
year,  must  lose  some  of  them  in  the  second  year ;  say,  a  population  of  1,000  may  go 
down  to  995  ;  and  to  990  in  the  next  year,  and  so  forth.  The  births  remaining 
constant,  there  would  be  no  other  result  but  a  diminution  of  numbers  in  each  suc- 
ceeding age-period.  But  in  India,  and  in  this  State  as  forming  part  of  it,  this  even 
flow  is  liable  to  be  greatly  disturbed.  In  one  ye^r.the  births,  say,  may  be  1,000 
but  in  the  next  only  900,  and  in  the  next  850,  and  again  1,000  after  two  or  three 
years  ;  the  fluctuation  being  due  to  less  bnths  owing  to  famine  and,  concomitantly 
with  it,  abnormal  deaths  owing  to  epidemics  foUowmg  or  accompanying  famme. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  the  births,  1,000,  of  one  year  may,  after  4  years,  be  re- 
duced to  only  980,  say  ;  but  the  low  rate  of  birth  in  the  second  year  of  our 
calculation,  say  900,  may,  after  2  years,  go  down  to  890.  We  can  thus  have  980 
as  the  balance  for  a  succeedmg  year,  and  890  only  for  its  preceding  year  a  rever- 
al  of  the  ordinary  course  of  variation.  Under  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
possible  to  deduce  from  the  Census  returns  any  accurate  inferences  regar4ing  the 
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the  probability  of  life  at  any  age-period,  or  the  mean-age,  or  any  of  those  other 
inferences  which  can  bo  drawn  from  the  figures  of  an  undisturbed  record. 

5.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  there  is  the  other  equally  unfortunate  one  of  Want  _  of  cor- 
the  want  of  correct  birth  and  death  registers,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  If  Death  Regis- 
the  State  records  could  supply  us  even  with  tolerably  accurate  registers  for  all    ^^' 

towns  and  villages,  they  would  not  only  help  us  to  test  our  census  figures  of  the 
various  ages,  but  would  enable  us  to  deduce  many  of  the  inferences  referred  to 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  to  a  high  degree  of  accnracy.  We  could  immediately 
trace  to  their  proper  causes  the  abnormal  fluctuations  mentioned  above. 

6.  Another  cause  combining  with  the  above  to  vitiate  the  figures  is  the  ob-  Wrong  ages. 
viously  inaccurate  return  of  ages.     It  arises  partly  from  certain  reservation  in 

many  classes  in  the  declaration  of  correct  ages,  even  when  well-known  to  them, 
and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  sheer  want  of  intelligence  and  from  ignorance. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  reproach,  if  the  Hindu  girls 
are  not  married  at  a  certain  age — from  11  to  14.  There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
in  such  public  records  as  those  of  the  Census,  the  parents  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  allow  the  ages  of  their  unmarried  daughters  to  be  recorded  as  past  11  or  12. 
Hence  arises  a  suppressio  veri  for  these  ages.  In  married  women,  some  would 
wish,  for  various  reasons,  to  give  an  age  different  from  what  they  may  know  to  be 
the  correct  one.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  inaccuracies  hes  in  the  extreme  ignor- 
ance of  the  people.  There  are  hundreds  who  know  not  how  to  count,  particularly 
the  odd  and  unusual  numbers,  and  thousands  more  who,  though  they  may  be 
able  to  count,  are  unable  to  know  their  exact  ages.  I  shall  treat  both  these  at 
some  length  further  on  ;  and,  following  the  scheme  of  the  smoothening  of  ages 
suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner,  I  shall  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  possible 
minimum  the  inaccuracies  arising  from  ignorance. 

2.    Ages  of  the  people. 

7.  In  order,  however,  to  take  all  necessary  precautions,  special  iastructions  ^structions  to 

were  issued  to  the  enumerators  to  secure  as  correct  a  return  of  the  ages   as   was  on  the  subject 

m  •  •  1  °  of  affe. 

practicable.     These  instructions,  were  as  under : — 

(Translated.)  "Rule  7 — Column  7 — {age). 

Enter  the  number  of  years  each  person  returns  as  having  com- 
pleted, and  not  the  current  year  of  age  :  you  will  specially  see  that 
only  the  number  of  years  a  man  has  completed  is  to  be  shown  and 
not  months  and  days  above  it.     For  infants  less  than  one  year  old, 
enter  the  word  "  infant,"  but  not  the  number  of  months  or  days  of  its 
age.    If  people  cannot  tell  their  age,  you  must  remind  them  of  some 
well-known  events,  e.  g.,  famine,  and  such  others  ;  and,  if  even  then 
they  cannot  tell  their  age,  you  will  write  down  what  you  think  it  to 
be  from  appearance." 
It  is  the  common  experience  of  judges  in  all  Law  Courts  that  witnesses  are 
most  puzzled  and  most  inaccurate  as  to  their  ages.    Much  therefore  was,  per- 
force left  to  the  discretion  of  enumerators,  who  also  could  not  be  implicitly  trust- 
ed.   The  age  returns  are,  consequently,  very  inaccurate,  and  all  inferences  mada 
therefrom  are  to  be  received  with  great  caution  and  a  large  allowance. 
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8.    The  age  returns  for  this  State  have  been  tabulated  by  single  years  for  the 
entire  population,  instead  of  only  for  100,000  as  desired  by  the  Census  Commis- 
sioner.   A  glance  at  the  table  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  above.    It  will 
be  seen  that  this  table  presents  a  great  excess  in  the  numbers  at  the  quinquen- 
nial or  decennial  ages  throughout  ;  or,  in  other  simple  words,  at  the  ages  which  are 
multiples  of  five.  For  age  10,  the  number  is  nearly  60  per  cent,  more  than  for  age 
9,  and  44  per  cent,  more  than  for  age  11.    For  age  12,  the  number  is  27  per  cent, 
higher  than  for  age  11,  and  36  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  13.    The  number  for 
age  15  is  34  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  14,  and  42  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age 
16.     For  age  20,  the  number  is  so  much  as  93  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  19,  and 
58  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  21.     For  age  25,  the  number  is  again  so  much  as 
89  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  24,  and  73  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  2Q.    For 
age  30,  the  number  is  83  per  cent,  higher  than  for  age  29,  and  68  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  for  31.     For  age  35,  the  number  is  70  and  61  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  ages.     But  for  age   40,   the  number  is  so  much  as  123 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  forage  39,  and  95  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for  age  41. 
For  age  50,  the  number  is  actually  more  than  3  times  that  for  age  49,  and  more 
than  double  that  for  age  51.     Ages  2,  4,  8,  12,  18,  22,  28  and  32    show  more 
numbers  than  their  immediately  preceding  odd  ages.     The  number  falls  suddenly 
in  the  age-periods  33  and  34 :  but  after   taking  a  rise  in  the  quinquennium,  it 
again  falls  and  goes  on  diminishing  till  39  ;   and  at  40  takes  a  leap  rising  higher 
than  all  the  years  of  the  decade.    At  60,  the  great   halting-place  of  the  beginning 
of  old  age,  the  number  is  again  3  times  that  of  the  previous  age,  and  more  than  4 
times  that  of  the  succeeding  age.     The   same  phenomenon  appears  at   the   nest 
stage  of  old  age,  70. 

9.  These  inconsistencies  are  also  marked,  when  we  examine  the  figures 
for  males  and  females  separately.  The  male  figures  start  with  25,043  at  age  11, 
and  instead  of  showing  the  expected  decrease  for  the  next  age  12,  are  nearly  25 
per  cent,  higher.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  to  account  for  this.  The  anomaly 
becomes  more  patent  when  we  find  that  in  the  very  next  age-period,  13  years, 
the  male  numbers  fall  to  22,760,  and  rise  in  the  age-period  14  by  86,  and  by 
nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  next  age-period,  15  :  further  on  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
numbers,  at  the  ages  16  and  17,  and  a  rise  at  age  18  by  22  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  preceding  age,  and  a  still  higher  rise,  namely,  of  nearly  cent,  per  cent, 
in  age  20  over  its  predecessor.  Even  more  striking  results  are  obtained  on  the 
examination  of  the  figures  for  females,  for  these  ages,  and  the  instances  can  be 
multiplied  as  we  look  further  down  the  table. 

10.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Ogle's  remarks  in  the  general  Census  Report 
of  1891,  for  England  and  Wales,  may  be  read  with  interest  ; — 

"  Not  improbably  the  greater  number  of  adults  do  not  know  their  precise 
age,  and  can  only  state  it  approximately.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  return 
ages  as  some  exact  multiples,  when  really  a  year  or  two  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  precise  figure  (30,  40,  50,  &c.)." 

The  same  cause  applies  more  forcibly  in  India,  besides  many  others,  for 
these  eccentricities  which  are  due,  as  mentioned  by  the  Census  Commissioner,  to  the 
native  habit  of  counting  by  fours  (and  fives),  to  the  influence  of  colloquial  expres- 
sions, to  notions  connected  with  puberty  and  marriage,   to   superstitions   and  to 
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lucky  and  unlucky  numbers.  Taking  into  consideration  the  unadjusted  numbers,  sub.  r. 
by  single  years,  in  100,000  of  each  sex,  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
absolute  figures,  it  will  appear  that  much  partiality  has  been  shown  to  the  ages 
which  ar«  exact  multiples  of  5  or  10,  throughout,  both  among  males  and  females. 
Up  to  25  there  is  an  excess  in  the  ages  10,  15,  20,  and  25.  After  25,  there  is  a 
great  excess  in  every  decennial  age  ;  and  an  excess,  not  quite  so  great,  in  those 
ages  which  are  odd  multiples  of  5,  in  both  the  sexes.  Of  all  the  ages,  the  highest 
number  obtains  in  the  age  10,  namely,  35,073  among  males,  or  3,477  in  100,000 
of  the  male  population.  Excluding  the  quinquennial  or  decennial  ages,  the  next  in 
order  is  the  number  31,121,  or  3,085  in  100,000  for  age  12,  followed  by  26,606,  or 
2,6^8  for  age  8  in  100,000  of  the  male  population.  Looking  to  the  figures  for 
females,  we  find  that  a  high  proportion,  though  lower  than  that  of  males,  is 
obtained  in  their  numbers  also,  in  these  three  ages,  namely  of  3,183,  2,754  and 
■2,572  in  100,000  of  the  female  population.  It  is  alleged  for  females  that  there  is 
generally  a  tendency  of  the  parents  to  conceal  the  ages  of  the  girls,  when  they 
approach  or  exceed  the  marriageable  age,  according  to  the  notions  of  marriage-  • 
customs  obtaining  among  the  Hindus.  The  idea  for  this  suppression  or  wilful 
mis-statement  emanates  from  one  motive  in  the  case  of  girls,  returned  as  having 
reached  the  8th  year,  and  a  contrary  motive  for  those  at  12  years  of  age.  Among 
HmduB,  and  especially  among  well-to-do  classes  of  persons,  parents  are  desirous  to 
see  tixeir  ^irls  married  at^a  tender  age.  Even  if,  therefore,  a  girl  is  7  or  8  years  old, 
a  year  or  two  more  is  overstated  in  casually  mentioning  her  age;  and  thus  '  8  or  10,' 
as  the  ages  of  such girlsj  becomes  a  colloquial  expression  with  these  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,when  girls  among  either  the  opulent  or  poorer  classes  have  exceeded 
the  marriageable  age,  owing  to  failure  of  providing  a  good  match, '  irreconciliation ' 
of  horoscopes,  or  want  of  adequate  means  for  defraying  the  expenses,  the  parents 
consider  it  very  humiliating  ;  and,  consequently,  understate  the  real  ages.  So  in 
each  of  the  two  cases  the  numbers  crowd'on  the  ages  10  and  12,  at  the  expense  of 
a  year  or  two  before  and  after  these  ages.  But  I  must  say  that  much  of  this 
reasoning  fails  to  convince,  becanse  the  same  disproportion  is  observable  for  the 
boys  at  these  ages  also.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  these  reasons  do  operate, 
to  a  good  extent,  in  the  case  of  girls ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  not  apply  to  boys.  If  a  common  reason  is  to  be  sought, 
it  must  be  traced  only  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  preference  for  certain 
numbers  over  others,  partly  through  carelessness,  but  mostly  from  ignorance. 

Another  tendency  apparent  from  this  table  is  the  preference  of  even 
numbers,  in  stating  an  age,  to  odd  ones.  Ages  14, 18,  24,  28,  32,  38,  42,  and  48, 
are  instances  in  point,  as  showing  figures  higher  than  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding age-periods.  As  formiug  an  exception  to  the  typical  inaccuracies  men- 
tioned above,  occurs  the  case  of  the  Animistios,  It  will  be  noticed  that  their 
number  is  higheat  in  the  age  4,  viz.  3,523  males,  and  3,810  females,  and  another 
striking  anomaly  is  found  for  the  ages  16,  23,  37,  38,  43,  44  and  49,  where  the 
numbers  in  each  case  are  higher  than  those  in  the  immediately  preceding  ages. 
Ages  39  and  49  show  numbers  higher  than  those  of  40  and  50,  respectively, 
against  the  usual  expectation.  Age  62  returns  a  number  which  is  the  highest 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  numbers  in  any  of  the  other  religious. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  enumerators  are  not  at  fault. 
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11.  In  addition  to  the  erroneous  statement  of  ages,  attributable,  as  I  bave 
said,  to  general  ignorance,  there  is  a  remarkable,  though  uniform,  irregularity 
observable  in  the  figures  for  females  as  contrasted  with  those  for  males.  For  age 
5  and  all  ages  below  it,  except  the  1st,  the  numbers  for  girls  are  higher  than  for 
boys;  and  for  the  total  0-4,  we  have  97,180  boys  to  99,662  girls.  But  immedi- 
ately after  that  age,  the  numbers  for  girls  go  on  lessening,  except  in  rare  cases. 
After  40  generally,  and  above  60  necessarily,  the  numbers  for  females  are  greater. 

12.  As  one  way  for  covering  the  inaccuracies  arising  from  the  mention  of 
single  ages,  quinquennial  or  decennial  groups  of  age-periods  are  preferred  for  Census 
purposes,  wherein  these  divergences  are  expected  to  disappear  ;  allowing  a  few 
inferences  to  be  drawn  with  some  accuracy  or  certainty.  Imperial  Table  VII 
gives  the  number  of  persons  at  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  life,  and  after  that  at 
each  quinquennium  up  to  60.  We  will  now  consider  how  far  the  above  expect- 
ation is  realised  by  this  grouping.  The  total  numbers  are  the  highest  for  the  third 
group  (10-14),  followed  very  closely  by  the  second  group  (5-9),  which  is  followed 
by  the  first  one  (0-4).  The  natural  and  expected  sequence  of  diminution  is  not 
only  upset  in  these,  but  also  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh  age-periods.  The  columns 
for  females  exhibit  irregularities  for  the  second  and  fifth,  ninth  and  eleventh 
age-periods  ;  but  not  in  the  third.  In  this  respect,  the  females  maintain  the  same 
order  as  at  the  last  enumeration;  while  for  males,  only  one  of  these  irregularities, 
namely,  of  the  fifth  age-period,  disappears.  The  position  for  the  first  group  (0-4), 
for  males  is  changed  now  by  the  famine,  which  was  much  more  fatal  to  infants 
and  children  than  to  adults,  by  bringing  about  more  deaths,  and  reducing  also  the 
number  of  infants  by  paralysing  the  procreative  powers  of  the  adults. 

3.    Proportions  in  Aqe-distribution. 

13.  n  we  distribute  10,000  of  each  sex  into  these  groups  of  age-periods, 
we  can  get  the  same  particulars  in  another  and  a  better  form.  In  the  proportions 
for  total,  the  column  for  which  is  dropped,  it  will  appear  that  the  first  group 
starts  with  1,009  and  is  higher  in  the  second  by  236,  and  still  higher  in  the  third 
by  33.  The  fifth  group  again  is  higher  than  the  fourth  by  14.  From  that  age- 
period  it  goes  on  diminishing,  in  steady  but  irregular  seqaence,  till  390  is  reached 
in  the  tenth  group  ;  but  the  figuve  for  the  eleventh  group  is  again  higher  by  50. 
Among  the  males,  the  highest  proportionate  figure  appears  for  the  third  group, 
1,357,  followed  by  1,264  for  the  second  group,  and  1,036  for  the  fourth.  The  first 
group,  963,  is  less  than  all  the  succeeding  5  groups.  From  the  fourth  period  the 
figures  come  in  the  expected  sequence  until  the  tenth  group  is  reached  ;  and  then 
in  the  next  age-group  it  rises  from  380  to  419,  the  fall  from  which  to  only  167  is 
very  sharp.  The  highest  figure  in  the  proportion  per  10,000  females  is  1,236  in  the 
second  group,  followed  by  1,200  in  the  third,  and  1,056  in  the  first  group.  The 
fall  in  the  fourth  group,  941,  is  strikingly  great,  when  we  refer  to  the  proportions 
for  the  next  two  groups,  which  are  1,007  and  959,  respectively.  In  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  groups,  the  proportions  are  higher  by  40  and  62,  respectively,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  next  preceding  groups  of  ages.  The  fall  in  the  proportions  of  total 
males  as  well  as  females,  in  the  age-period  45-50,  is  also  very  great — 41  per  cent. 

14.  The  age-period  15-19  appears  to  be  specially  bad  for  females.  It  is 
said,  and  apparently  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  this  period  is  the  one  when 
women  have  to  pass  through  certain  physiological  changes  of  constitution,  entail- 
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ing  a  great  mortality.     This  cause  will  hold  good  in  reference  to  the '  heavy  fall 
in  the  group  15-19,  as  compared  with  10-14.      But  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
this  cause  alone  of  the  sudden  lalling-off.     If  there  was,  unfortunately,  an  abrupt 
deficiency  here,  and  if  the  succeeding  two   ages  had  shown,  as  was  in  that  case 
expected,  decreasing  numbers,  we  should  have  been  driven  to  attach  much  weight 
to  this  cause.     But  we  find  that  in  the  very  next  group  the  numbers  again  rise  ; 
and  where  there  were  only  941  girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19,  out  of  a  total 
of  10,000  females,  there  are  found  so  many   as  1,007  in  the  very  next  age-period 
20  to  24,  and  969  in  25  to  29.     The  obvious  question  arises,  how  came  there  to  be 
66  and  18  more  females  in  the  next  higher   period   in  10,000  of  the  entire  female 
population.     This  is  the  case  in  three  Censuses.    These  physical  laws  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  active  for  the  period  of  five  years  at  one  time  and  dormant  at  an- 
other.    Emigration  and  immigration  do   not  form  important  factors  in  this  State. 
In  th.e  absence  of  any  known  causes  operating  to  greatly  reduce  the  births   15 
years  ago,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  numbers  of  females  at  age  15-19 
are  understated.     It  appears  from  the  single-age  figures  given  in  Subsidiary  Table 
I,  that  the  numbers  stated  for  the   ages   17   and  19  are  obviously  too  low.     The 
same   fault  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  males  also.     In  fact,  the  fall  in  the  case 
of  boys  of  that  age-period  is  greater  than  for  the  girls.    But  for  the  age-group 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  a  great  falling-off  for  boys.    It  will  thus  appear  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  or  their  indifference  in  the  matter  of  mentioning  the 
ages  quite  accurately,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  confusion. 

15.     For  a  closer  examination  into  the  causes  of  these  eccentricities,  we  comparison 
may  compare  the  numbers,  by  each  age,  from  11  to  30  of  this  Census  with  those  census  of  cor- 
from  1  to  20  of  the  last  Census.     Taking  the  figures  of  this  Census  alone,  we  find  ^fe^°°ri?ds.  of 
that  those  for  boys  and  girls  rise  and  fall  together,  except  in  2  cases.     At  age  14,  |^^fs/°^'^'° 
while  the  males  have  increased  by  86   over  the  preceding  age  13,  the  number  sub.  b. 
for  the  females  has  decreased  by  1,359  ;  and  that  difference  may  be  attributed  to 
the  higher  mortality  among  the  girls  at  these  ages,  or  to  a  suppression  of  the  actual 
age.    The  greater  death-rate  at  this  age  in  females  may  be  due  to  constitutional 
changes  or  to  premature  maternity.     But  even   after   making  full   allowance  for 
these  causes,  the.  figures  show  where  the  fault?  mostly  lies.    Taking  the  first 
5  ages,  0-5  for  males,  in  1891,  and  comparing  them  with  ages  10-15  of  1901,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  decrease  for  all  ages,  except  the  second.    The  number  25,043 
at  age  11  among  the  males  must  be  the  survivors  of  those  who  were  returned  at 
age  1  in  the  last  Census,  whose  number  was  20,464.     The   increase  in  the  figure 
this  time  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things.     Taking  an  average  for  these  5 
years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  per  year.     For  the  girls,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  all  these  periods  ;    but  the  average  comes  to  33  per  cent. 
The  difference  is  too  great  between  the  sexes  to  be  easily  explained.    The  only 
explanation  lies  in  either  the  figures  for  males  being  exaggerated  for  age  U  now, 
,or  grossly  understated  for  age  1  in   1891.    The  former  supposition  cannot  hold 
good  ;  the  only  inference  then  is  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  children  of  age  1 
are  underestimated.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  girls 
,of  the  same  age  also.     Taking  the  next  age-group  15-19,  of  1901,  it  will  appear 
that  the  girls  again  show  a  decrease  in  each  succeeding  age,  while  there  is  only  one 
flxception  in  the  case  of  boys,  the  last  age,  where  there  is  an  unexpected  increase. 
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The  average  decrease  for  boys  in  this  age-period  comes  to  33  per  cent,  for 
each  age,  and  for  girls  to  55  per  cent.,  a  very  heavy  fall.  In  the  case  of  girls  of 
ages  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18,  the  loss  is  very  heavy,  both  absolutely  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  boys.  This  might  be  attributed  to  an  actually  heavy  death-rate, 
as  said  above,  in  the  critical  years  of  a  girl's  life.  In  the  nest  age-period,  20-24, 
of  1901,  there  is  actually  an  average  increase,  in  the  case  of  males,  of  8'8  per  cent, 
over  the  numbers  of  the  previous  decade  that  fed  this  age-group,  and  of  19  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  females,  per  year.  This  is  very  remarkable.  A  part  of  this 
increase  may  be  due  to  immigration  ;  yet  that  alone  could  not  account  for  this 
very  large  increase,  against  the  ordinary  rule.  The  largest  increase  is' found,  over 
80  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  both,  at  the  age  21  corresponding  to  age  11  of  1891.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  this  irrational  increase,  by  considering  that  the  age  11  is  one 
o:  those  which  are  the  least  in  favour  and  is  very  dangerously  situated  between  the 
favourite  numbers  10  and  12.  The  increase  in  the  ages  23  and  24,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  can  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  corresponding  numbers  for  1891 
being  13  and  14,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  favourite  numbers  12  and  15,  It  will  be 
observed  that  for  this  age-group  25  to  30,  the  males  and  females  have  increased  or 
decreased  pari  jjassiL  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  next  age-group  25  to  SO,  for 
1901.  Here  again,  the  average  population  goes  towards  an  increase  in  both 
cases — 42  per  cent,  for  males  and  57  for  females.  This,  too,  can  be  explained 
by  saying  that  part  may  be  due  to  immigration  of  adults,  but  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  low  figures  given  in  1891  for  the  awkward  ages  17  and  19. 
improvemeut  1^-     2"''  0^^  hopeful  result   that  can  be  deduced  from  the  Table  (Sub.  B) 

noticeable.  should  not  fiail  to  draw  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  decade,  the 
prejudice  against  awkward  numbers  and  the  partiality  for  certain  easy  and  even 
numbers  have  given  place  to  correcter  notions,  owing  perhaps  to  better  intel- 
ligence and  education.  It  will  be  seen,  that  though  the  total  population  has  de- 
creased in  1901,  still  the  numbers  for  both  males  and  females  have  increased  for 
the  same  ages,  in  the  two  enumerations,  in  the  case  of  unfamiliar  numbers  ; — 
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11 
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13 
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17 
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15,034 

19 

4,923 

15,487 

4,195 

13,740 

The  improvement  is  considerable  ;  and,  in  a  decade  or  two  more,  we  may 
expect  as  correct  figures  as  could  be  counted  upon  in  any  advanced  countries. 
It  is  worth  noticing  also  that  for  age  13  for  females,  where  a  great  concealment 
is  always  apprehended,  the  numbers  have  risen  from  9,451  to  20,037.  Of  course, 
as  a  corollary  to  the  above,  the  favourite  numbers,  which  were  over-crowded 
before,  are  eased  off : — 
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The  unloading  is  great,  and  most  conspicuously  so,  from  age  20. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  at  least  in  this  State,  we  need  not 
labour  to  find  out  any  other  causes  for  the  irregularity  of  the  numbers  in  the 
consecutive  age-periods  than  those  summed  up  below  : — 

(1)  that  there  was  an  abnormal  fall  of  numbers  at  ages  9,  11,  13,  14, 

17  and  19,  in  both  sexes,  in  1891,  due  to  understatement,  and 
that  with  the  advance  of  education  and  general  enlightenment 
these  heavy  disparities  are  being  smoothened  and  promise  to 
disappear, 

(2)  that  the  halting  stations  of  quinquennial  ages  are  still  in  demand 

and  the  even  ages  are  preferred  to  the  odd  ages,  not  ending  in  5, 

(3)  that  there  is  a  suppression  in  the  ages  of  girls,  between  8  and  15^ 

due  to  social  considerations. 

17.  As  the  age-periods  become  wider,  the  irregularity  of  sequence  natur-  Decennial 
ally   tends  to  adjust  itself.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  and  percentages  are  °'*°^  ®"" 
obtained  in  a  regular  sequence  for   all  such   age-periods,  except  for  the  second 

group  in  columns  5  and  6.  The  loss  in  the  column  for  males  in  this  group  is 
nearly  compensated  by  a  gain  in  the  column  for  females,  and  leaves  a  loss  of 
1,531  in  the  column  for  both  sexes.  The  fall  in  the  male  children  can  be 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  famine  on  infants  and  youngsters  in  the  last  2  years. 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  will  be  seen  from  Subsidiary  Table  I,  where  the 
mmabers  in  the  first  two  ages,  below  one  and  over  one,  are  3,009  and  2,719 
against  4,314  and  4,685  of  the  next  ages,  out  of  every  10,000.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  there  were  more  female  births  than  male  ones. 

18.  The  figures  given  in   Subsidiary   Tables  II  and  C  are   separately  The  diagrams 
illustrated  by  two  diagrams.     The  male  and  female  lines   therein  represent  gra-     portions  per 

•  phically  their  varying  proportions,  per  10,000,  at  different  age-periods,  which  ' 
are  taken  as  quinquennial  in  the  first  and  decennial  in  the  second.  In  the  first 
diagram,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  square— below  5,  the  female  line  is 
higher  than  the  male  one  ;  the  male  point  coming  a  little  over  the  centre 
between  900  and  1,000  ;  the  female  one  midway  between  1,000  and  1,100.  In 
the  next  square,  for  10,  the  male  line  assumes  the  higher  place  ;  the  distinction 
between  the  numbers  for  the  two  saxes  is  not  so  very  marked  here  ;  but,  in  the 
third  square,,  for  10-15,  the  male  line  rises  still  higher,  while  the  female  line 
descends  exactly  to  the  horizontal  line  representing  the  number  1,200,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  points  for  the  two  sexes  is  clearly  marked,  being  nearly 
equal  to  a  square  and  a-half.  In  the  next  square,  for  15-20,  the  lines  for  both 
the  sexes  fall ;  that  for  the  males  descending  nearly  three  squares,  and  the  female 
line  2J  squares,  the  male  line  still  maintaining  superiority  nearly  equal  to  one 
square  over  that  for  the  other  sex.  But,  in  the  fifth  square,  for  20-25,  the  female 
line  once  more  crosses  the  male  line  and  goes  higher  ;  the  difference  here, 
however,  is  not  very  great,  the  male  point  being  lower  by  about  f  th  of  a  square. 
In  the  next  three  age-periods,  for  30,  35  and  40,  the  female  line  again  falls  lower, 
keeping  nearly  the  same  distance.  After  this^  the  female  line  finally  gains  its  lost 
superiority,  and  maintains  the  same  tiU  the  close.  In  the  last  stages  of  life,  the 
superiority  of  female  numbers  is,  curiously  enough,  the  same  that  it  was  in  the 
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beginning  of  life  ;  the  fall  in  both  is,  therefore,  identical— of  6^  squares.  In  the 
second  diagram  we  find  that  the  female  line  in  the  first  square  below  10,  is 
higher  here  also,  coming  nearly  to  2,300  ;  while  the  male  one  is  a  little  above 
2,200.  But  as  we  proceed  further,  the  female  line  in  its  descent  loses  ground, 
giving  a  temporary  higher  position  to  the  male  line,  up  to  the  square  for  the  age- 
period  40  ;  after  that  it  finally  beats  down  the  male  line.  The  male  line  rises  in 
the  second  square  for  20,  and  thence  assumes  the  natural  course  of  sequence. 
The  distance  between  the  points  for  the  two  sexes  is  longest  at  40  and  shortest  at 
30  ;  the  distance  is  tlie  same  for  10  and  over  60.  The  female  line  runs  down  very 
smoothly,  while  the  male  line  is  angular  and  uneven. 

4    Age-Tables  of  othee  Counteies  Compared. 
Cqmparispn  19.    Compared  with  British  Gujarat  our  State  does  not  differ  much  in  the 

Gnjarat  and      proportions  per  10,000.    Baroda  seems  to  be  better  in  this  Census,  inasmuch  as, 
of  tiie  Bombay  in  the  first  two  periods  it  has  fewer  children  than  British  Gujarat  has  ;  thus  the 
ency.       figures  this  time  for  these  two  neighbours  present  a  contrast  with  those  at  the  last 
Sub.  D-2,3.  Census.    Baroda  has  1,008  and  1,245,  or  a  total  of  2,253  to  1,014  and  1,375,  or 

a  total  of  2,389  of  British  Gujarat,  which  difference  it  partly  makes  up  by  increas- 
ed numbers  in  the  two  subsequent  age-periods  ;  but  it  loses  again  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  the  outstanding  difference  between  the  more  powerful  ages  20  to 
40.  Over  60,  the  numbers  are  pretty  equal  ;  and  the  total  loss  is  compensated 
by  its  having  an  increased  number  between  40  and  60.  Except  in  the  case 
Sub.  D-4  7  of  old  persons,  Baroda  and  British  Gujarat  appear  in  this  Census  to  be  better   off 

when  compared  with  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  its  feuda- 
tories. Both  have  fewer  children  ;  and  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by 
both  in  the  children  and  the  old,  on  account  of  famine,  the  proportions  in  the 
same  number  of  persons  have  risen  and  become  weighty  for  those  who  are  best 
adapted  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Southern  Division  shows  the  highest 
number,  513,  of  old  persons,  and  Baroda  the  lowest,  319. 

20,  The  irregularities  in  the  returns  of  age  are  not  confined  to  this  State 
with  Bombay  or  to  this  Census  alone,  but  are  observable  in  the  recent  age-returns  for 
Presidencies  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  also.  For  instance,  in  the  first  five  years  of 
whole.  life,  Baroda  has  fewer  children  than  either  of  these  two  provinces,  in  all  the  age- 

periods.  For  male  infants  "under  one  year,"  while  Baroda  returns  145  per 
10,000  of  the  population,  Madras  returns  294,  or  more  than  double,  and  Bombay, 
206.  The  proportions  for  female  infants,  also,  are  similar  in  the  three  provinces. 
The  proportions  in  the  second  age-period,  "  one  year  old,"  fall  throughout,  for 
both  sexes,  in  all  of  them.  But  in  the  three  subsequent  age-periods,  while  the 
male  and  female  proportions  for  Baroda  increase  year  by  year  as  age  advances, 
those  for  Madras  increase  in  two  age-periods  (2  to  3  and  3  to  4),  but  fall  in  the 
next ;  whereas,  those  for  Bombay  increase  in  the  third,  then  fall  in  the  fourth  and 
again  rise  in  the  fifth.  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that,  as  in  Baroda  so  in 
the  other  two  provinces,  the  females  preponderate  over  males  as  regards  their 
proportions,  in  these  age-periods. 

Taking  the  figures  of  quinquennial  groups  cf  age-periods  for  these  two 
Presidencies  (according  to  the  recent  Census)  and  those  for  India  (1891),  and 
comparing  them  with  those  for  Baroda  we  find  that  almost  the  same  peculiarities 
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run  through  them;  more  especially  in  the  female  proportions.  The  second 
quinquennial  group  is  always  greater  than  the  first  everywhere  and  for  all 
Censuses,  except  in  the  case  of  female  proportions  in  India.  As  for  the  age 
between  1  and  2,  so  in  the  age-period  15  to  19,  there  are  the  same  mysterious 
lapses  in  the  numbers,  observable  in  all  India,  and  in  all  the  three  Census 
returns,  1881,  1891  and  1901.  The  anomalies  of  higher  numbers  in  subsequent 
^ge-groups  in  the  case  of  female  proportions,  in  the  age-periods  10  to  15,  20  to  25, 
40  to  45,  and  50  to  55  are  observable  throughout.  No  causes  tending  to  lessen 
births  or  increase  the  mortality,  in  any  particular  years,  can  avail  to  account  for 
these  phenomena  ;  for  no  such  causes  could  have  prevailed  all  over  the  continent 
of  India,  and  for  the  same  age-period,  in  the  different  decennial  Census  Returns. 
The  causes  are  to  be  sought,  as  I  have  said,  (1)  chiefly  in  the  ignorance  or 
idiosyncrasy  erf  the  people  at  large,  (2)  secondly,  in  the  suppression  among  certain 
classes  of  certain  age-periods  for  girls,  and  (3)  lastly,  involuntary  manipulation  of 
the  ages  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  consonance  with  certain  notions  regarding 
puberty  and  marriage,  and  with  the  influence  of  colloquial  expressions.  Turning 
our  attention  to  male  proportions,  it  will  appear  that  the  rise  in  the  age-period  10 
to  15  in  the  case  of  Baroda  is  singularly  exceptional.  But  while  the  anomaly  in 
the  age-period  50  to  55  is  constant  in  the  different  parts  of  the  continent,  as  also 
in  Baroda,  the  latter  shows  an  improvement  from  the  age-period  15  to  20  and 
onward,  and  follows  .the  regular  sequence  ;  whereas,  in  the  age-period  25  to  30 
the  irregularity  remains  unaltered  in  India  and  the  two  provinces  ;  it  disappears, 
in  the  case  of  Bombay  alone  in  the  age-period  40  to  45.  Madras  shows  the 
highest  proportion  for  persons  over  60  this  time,  and  Baroda  the  lowest,  in  the 
case  of  both  the  sexes. 

21.  We  shall  now  compare  Baroda  with  England  and  Wales.  As  the  CqmparisoH 
new  figures  for  France  and  other  European  countries  are  not  available,  I  refer  and  Wales, 
to  the  previous  Baroda  Census  Report,  for  the  figures  of  these  countries,  if  any  ^^^  ^ 
one  wishes  to  know  them  for  comparison.  Up  to  25,  the  ages  are  grouped  by 
quinquennial  and  subsequently  by  decennial  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law 
of  decreasing  sequence  prevails  throughout  in  England  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period.  Taking  the  quinquennial  ages,  the  second  age-group,  for  males,  is 
52  less  than  the  first,  the  third  58  less  than  the  second,  the  fourth  103  less  than 
the  third,  and  the  fifth  157  less  than  the  fourth.  In  the  case  of  females,  the 
numbers  of  decrease  in  these  periods  are  56,  60,  84  and  58,  respectively.  These 
figures  show  a  greater  falling  ofB  in  the  case  of  males  ;  this,  perhaps,  is  due  to  emi- 
gration in  the  age  between  15  and  25.  The  percentage  of  females  is  greater  than 
that  of  males  throughout,  after  age  20  ;  it  being  naturally,  therefore,  less  in  the 
first  3  age-periods.  But  the  even  flow  of  succeeding  groups  showing  less  figures 
than  the  preceding  ones  is  preserved  for  both  sexes.  For  Baroda,  the  figures,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  do  not  show  this  expected  gradual  decrease;  and 
the  causes  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  done  in  the  previous  paragraphs, 
without  putting  the  finger  down  on  any  of  them  as  affording  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  duration  of  life  is  much  shorter  in  Baroda  than 
in  Englatid  and  Wales.  Over  55,  the  percentage  for  the  latter  is  more  than 
doable  that  of  the  former ;  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Baroda  lives 
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after  that  age  to  over  10  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales.  In  this  preceding  age- 
period  also  Baroda  is  lower.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  age-periods  from  0  to 
19.  Baroda  has  larger  percentages  for  the  groups  between  the  ages  20  and  44. 
Apparently,  these  figures  give  a  superiority  to  Baroda,  as  giving  the  largest 
percentage  of  efficient  workers.  But  this  is  a  false  test,  due  to  the  abnormal 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  past  decade.  There  has  been  a  great  loss  among 
the  children  and  the  old  and  infirm.  To  get  a  corrector  view,  we  might  turn  to 
the  figures  for  Baroda,  in  1891.  We  there  find  that  the  numbers  for  children  are 
much  heavier  than  in  England,  and  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  for  the  ages 
20  to  44,  compensated  by  a  longer  percentage  of  old  men,  past  45. 

5 — Smoothed  ages. 

Smoothing  22.     I  had  observed  in  my  last  Report  that,  if  the  age-groups  were  to  end 

inaccuracies,  with  the  digits  5  and  0  instead  of  beginning  with  them,  the  irregularities  would 
be  mitigated  to  some  extent.  An  attempt,  however,  has  now  been  made  to 
adjust  the  figures  by  what  is  known  as  Bloxam's  smoothing  method,  as  described 
by  the  Census  Commissioner  in  the  second  addendum  to  the  fifth  note.  The 
smoothed  value  for  any  age  from  single  years  was  obtained  by  the  formula : — 

A    +A    -fA    +A    +A   • 

A      1  2         3  4         5 

3  5  ~ 

sui..  a.  The  results   arrived  at  have  been  given  in  column  3  of  Subsidiary  Table 

G.  for  males  and  in  column  6  for  females.  A  further  process  of  smoothing  by 
eleven,  was  then  performed  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  : — 

A     +A     + A        +A 

•5  11 

and  the  smoothed  results  are  given  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  columns.  The  data 
of  the  Table  are  then  plotted  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  At  the  foot  are  given 
the  ages  in  regular  succession  by  5  years,  representing  the  abscissss  of  the  curve. 
On  the  left  hand  side,  as  ordinates,  are  given  numbers  increasing  regularly  from 
zero  by  fifties  for  each  Division  (or  100  for  two  Divisions).  The  smoothed 
numbers  for  the  ages  having  been  plotted  throughout,  two  curves  are  then 
described,  the  straight  Ime  representing  the  number  for  males  and  the  broken 
line  that  for  females.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  after  this  smoothing  the  numbers 
run  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life  in  an  ascending  order  every  year,  after  which 
they  are  regularly  decreasing.  The  reason  is  easy  to  explain,  and  the  assertion, 
that  the ,  famine  of  1899-1900  has  not  only  carried  away  many  victims,  but 
greatly  checked  the  procreative  power,  receives  corroboration.  The  number  of 
births  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  that  year,  and  the  struggle  for  those  who 
had  survived  the  few  years  of  life  was  very  hard ;  thus,  the  rate  of  increase, 
which  must  have  been  normal  in  the  first  8  years  of  the  decade,  was  greatly 
retarded  ;  and  the  greater  the  age  the  fewer  fell  victims  to  the  ravage.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  if  the  numbers  go  on  increasing  year  by  year  for  the  first 
ten  years.  After  the  two-fold  smoothing,  I  cannot  attribute  the  divergence  still 
observable  to  any  cause  other  than  the  actual  fact  of  varying  numbers  of  deaths 
and  births,  for  different  years,  up  to  age  10,  under  the  stress  of  famine  and  the 
epidemics.  After  leaving  age  10  in  the  case  of  males,  and  2  years  earlier  in  the 
case  of  females  (at  which  periods  the  2  curves  attain  their  maximum  ordinates), 
the  curves  go  smoothly  down  as  was  to  be  expected.     On  referring  to  columns  5 
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and  4  of  Table  G,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  smoothlag  by  5  years'  periods  many 
divergences  remain  uncancelled.  Counting  up  to  age  80,  it  will  appear  that  31 
discrepancies  of  the  unadjusted  numbers  have  been  replaced  by  no  less  than  22  ; 
only  9  have  been  eliminated.  The  fourth  column  is  a  better  test.  After  age 
9,  there  is  not  a  single  discrepancy  observable  there,  though  all  the  numbers  in 
the  first  9  age-periods  are  still  against  expectation.  The  diagram  follows  this 
column.  Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  columns  for  females  in  table 
G  and  to  the  line  for  female  numbers,  in  the  diagram. 

23.  In  countries  where  the  births  and  deaths  by  ages  are  registered  very  Ljfg.table  not 
accurately,  the  number  of  persons  living  at  every  age  out  of  a  given  population  is  constructed. 
ascertainable,  and  a  life-table  can  be  constructed.     Given  the  population  and  the 

numbers  of  births  and  deaths  at  each  age,  in  a  normal  population,  which  is 
steadily  increasing,  the  construction  of  a  life-table  is  easy,  if  allowance  is  made  for 
migrations.  If  the  age-returns  at  a  Census  again  were  quite  accurate,  the  birth 
and  death-rates  can  also  be  obtained  independently  of  the  Registers.  The  life- 
tables  constructed  by  the  Registrars  of  Births  and  Deaths  could  be  tested  with 
those  constructed  from  the  Census  figures,  and  difiFerences  may  be  accounted  for. 
But,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  drawbacks  in  both  these  respects  in  this 
State.  Until  reliable  figures  are  obtained,  it  is  not  of  great  use  to  manipulate  the 
figures  by  smoothing  which  are  sure  to  leave  behind,  alter  all  the  trouble  taken  to 
make  them  run  smooth,  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  large  residuum  of  error. 

6.     Mean-Age. 

24.  The  mean-age  of  living  is  calculated  from  unadjusted  single  years  as  Mean-age. 
given  in  Table  A,  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  years  lived  by  the  population  at  each 

age  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  population  enumerated,  as  suggested  by  the 
Census  Commissioner  in  para.  1  of  his  fifth  Note.  This  comes  to  23-56  for  males 
and  23'76  for  females.  According  to  the  method  employed  by  Mr.White,  B.C.S., 
given  .in  tha  Bombay  Report  for  1891  on  page  62,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
proportion  that  dies  annually  of  each  age  is  constant,  the  mean-age  will  be  the 
geometrical  mean  between  the  first  and  the  last  year  of  the  period  ;  to  which  is 
added  0"5  to  allow  for  the  age  being  on  an  average  six  months  more  than  the  year 
stated.  So  calculated  by  taking  the  quinquennial  or  decennial  groups  it  comes 
to  24*39  in  the  case  of  males,  and  25'26  in  the  case  of  females.  By  taking  the 
corrected  proportions  per  100,000  in  each  age-group,  the  mean-age  comes  to 
24'41  for  males,  and  25'25  for  females,  or  very  near  to  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  26'4  for  the  total  population  as  given  in  the  previous  Report  of  1891.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mean-age  of  living  is  not  of  much  value  in  life 
statistics,  as  the  same  average  may  be  the  result  of  several  very  different  sets 
of  circumstances.  A  country  with  a  high  birth-rate,  but  also  a  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality,  would  (as  is  mentioned  by  Census  Reporters),  show  as  high  an  age 
average  as  a  country  in  which  there  were  fewer  born  but  more  survived. 

25.  ■  Looking  to  the  mean  ages  in  the  various   Religions  obtaining  in  this  Mean-a^e  by 
State,   we  find  that  the  Parsis  stand  at  the  top  with  26*59.     Next  to  them,  come  Revision. 
the  Jains  with  25-83.     This  higher  rate  is  due  to  a  majority  of  them  being  well- 
to-do  and  consequently   better  equipped  with  the  means  of  sustaining  life.     The 
Musalmans,  with  24-53,  come  next.    The  Hindus,  with  a  majority  of  poor  among 
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them,  follow  the  Musalmaue,  with  2418.  The  Animistics  and  the  Christians, 
consisting  largely  of  converts  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  Hinduism,  have  their 
average  life  as  low  as  22'.S3  and  22"21,  respectively,  owing  to  their  precarious 
condition  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Mean-age  for  26.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  female  lives  longer  than  the  average 

male.  This  is  the  cas'e  in  all  religious  except  the  Animistic.  This  longer  aver- 
age may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  females  have  not  to  bear  the  brunt  of  life  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  males  and  are  consequently  less  amenable,  except  in  the  criti- 

'^^'^  ^-  cal   age-period,   already  mentioned,  to  an  early  death  ;  but  this  does  not  appear 

to   be   the   case   with   the   Animistics.     This  conclusion  receives  corroboration  if 

we  examine  the  6gures  for  the  sexes  among   the  Parsis  and  MusalmanS' — 24"35 

and  28"84  in  the  former,  and  23*80  and  25'26  in  the  latter,  for  males  and  females, 

respectively.     In   the   case  of  the  Parsis  their  females  have,  as  a  rule,  not  to  stir 

out  of  their  houses  for  labour  :  the  same  is   generally   the   case  with    Musalman 

females.     The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  higher  and  well-to-do  classes 

of  Hindus.     The  mean  ages  of  females  in  the  Jain,  Hindu,  Christian  and  Animistic 

religions  are  26-33,  24-66,  22-84  and  22-12  and  those  of  males  25-34,  23-70,  21-58, 

and  22-54,  respectively.     The  average  age   of  life   ia   1881   in   this  State   was 

24-13  ;  in  1891  it  was  23-33,  but  now  it  is  23-65. 

7.     Comparison    with  the  Age-eeturns  of  previous  Censuses. 

Numbers  and  27.     We  shall  now  compare  the  years  1881,  1891  and    1901,   as   regards 

variations  in        ,     .  '■  ,.       i  i  i  ^.        i 

all  age-periods  then*  actual  numbers,  proportions  per  10,000  for  the  totals  and  for  the  sexes,   and 

and  1901.      '     finally  the  variations  of  these  proportions   in   the   respective   age-periods  ;   and 

Imp.  vn.  consider  how  they  stand  relatively  to  one  another  in  the  three  Censuses.     In  all 

the  age-periods,  except  10  to  15,  45  to  50,  and  55  to  60,  there   is  a   decrease  at 

present  over  1891.     In  the  age-periods  mentioned   above,   showing  an  increase, 

there  are   250,139   (136,843   males   and   113,296  females)  in  10  to  15,  76,068 

(38,343  males  and  37,725  females)  in  45  to  50,   and    34,752   (16,822   males   and 

17,930  females)  in  55  to   60,  as   against   247,301   (138,870  males   and   108,431 

females),  75,871  (40,963  males  and  34,908  females)  and  32,447  (17,709  males  and 

14,768  females)  for  the  corresponding  age-periods  in  1891,  respectively.    A  strange 

feature  observable  in  these  age-periods  is  that  the  male  numbers  show  a  decrease 

and   those   for  females   show   an  increase,  finally  cancelling  the  negative  varia- 

^"^c.  tion  for  a  positive  one  in  the  total.     Even  if  we  take  the  decennial  period,  10  to 

20,  there  will  still  be  found  an  increase  in  the  number  of  females,  but  a  decrease 

in  the  males,  and  also  a  decrease  in  the  totals  ;  the  totals  being  443,646  for  1901 

and   445,452   for  1891 ;  the  males  are  241,365  against  247,267  ;  and  the  females 

202,181  against  198,185,  respectively,  for  1901   and   1891.     But   instead  of  the 

age-periods  45  to  50  and  55  to  60,  if  we  take  the  decennial  periods  40  to  50  and 

50  to  60  for  both  1901  and  1891,  there  will  be  found   a   decrease   throughout   in 

the  totals  as  well  as  in  the  sexes. 

Compared  with  1881,  all  the  age  periods   of  this   Census,  excepting  the 

above  groups  of  ages,  again,  show  a  decrease  over  the  corresponding  numbers   of 

1881.     But  in  1891,  the  numbers  had  increased   in  all   age-periods   except   two, 

where  there  was  a  slight  decrease.     These  two  were  the  much-debated  period,  10 

to  15,  and  the  final   quinquennial  period,   55   to    60.     It  remains  to  be  seen  how 

the  numbers  at  these  ages  stand  now  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  num- 
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bers  in  1881.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  named  age-period,  we  had  37,805  in 
1881  as  against  34,752  this  time  ;  19,712  males  and  18,093  females  against  16,822 
males  and  17,930  females.  Thus  the  increase  of  2,275  souls  in  this  Census  over 
1891  is  wiped  off  in  the  numbers  for  the  sexes,  and  there  is  an  actual  decrease 
of  2,890  males  and  163  females  over  those  of  1881,  or  of  nearly  15  and  0'9  per 
cent.,  respectively,  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  total.  But  in  the  age-period  10  to  15 
there  were  249,237  total,  137,716  males  and  111,521  females,  in  1881,  for 
250,139  (136,843  males  and  113,296  females)  now ;  thus,  the  boys  have  actually 
decreased  by  873  while  the  girls  show  an  increase  of  1,775  over  1881.  This  is 
due,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  to  more  accurate  figures  now  given  for  the 
girls  of  that  age-period. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  total  as  well  as  for  the  seses  for   the   decennial 
age-period  10  to  20  as  before,   for  1901   and  1881   we  find  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female  numbers  over  1881 ;  this    may  be  due 
to  an  improved  vitality  at  this  age-period  and  corrector  record.     Taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  numbers   of  each  sex,  per  10,000,  for  1901  and  1891  we  find  that 
seven   age-periods  have  developed  ;   and  4  have  fallen  back  for  the  two  sexes  ; 
whereas  two  others  show  only   partial  development.     Those   showing  a  develop- 
ment in  both  the  sexes  are  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth,  Sub.  ii. 
or  (10—15),   (15--20),(20-25),(25— 30),  (35-40),  (45—50),  and  (55—60); 
those   showing   partial   development  are  the   seventh   (30 — 35)   and   the   ninth 
(40 — 45) ;   and  finally  those   falling   back  are   the  first  (0—5),  second   (5 — 10) 
■eleventh  (50 — 55)  and   the  thirteenth   (60  and   over);   or,  in   other  words,  the 
children,  the  youngsters  and  the  old.     The   highest  increase   in  the   proportions 
among  the  males  .  is  carried  by   the  third  age-period  (10 — 15),   namely,  of  over 
22  per  cent.,  the  next  age-period  (15; — 20)  following  it  with   an  increase  of  over 
19|  per  cent.  ;     the  least,   of  under   7  per  cent.,  falls  to   the   share   of  25  to  30, 
while   that   of  over   8   per  cent,   to   the   immediately     preceding    age-period  ; 
next  to  the  fourth,  in  the  order  of  percentages  of  variations  in  proportions,  show- 
ing an  increase,  come  the  twelfth  and  the  tenth  age-periods,  the  increase  is  about 
18  per, cent,  and  16  per  cent.,  respectively,  and  the  eighth  period  has  an  increase 
of  over  11  per  cent.     Among  the  females,   the   highest   percentage  of  increase  in 
the  proportions  is  claimed  by  those  aged  55  to  60,  namely,  of  under  50  per  cent., 
and  of  over  32  per  cent,  by  those  between  45  to  50.     The   most  important   age- 
periods,  10  to  15,  and  15  to  20,  come  next   in   order,  having  an  increase  of  about 
29  and   22   per  cent.,   respectively.     The  other  age-periods  showing  an  increase 
arrange  themselves  thus  in  the  order  of  percentages  :— Eighth,  under  17  per  cent, 
sixth,  over  5  per  cent,  and  lastly  fifth,  over  1  per  cent.     In  the  age-period   30  to 
35,  the   males  show  an   increase  of  only  0-46  per  cent,  but  the  females  show  a 
decrease  of  over  two  per  cent,  in  their  proportions  per   10,000  ;   whereas,   the 
converse  is  the  case  with  the  age-period  40  to  45,  where,  while  the  females  have 
increased  by  more  than  21  per  cent,  in  proportions,  the  males  have  decreased  by 
almost  the  same  percentage.     Coming  to   the  age-periods   showing  negative 
variations  in  their  proportions,  which  are  4  as  stated  before,  we  find  that  the 
decrease  in  0  to  5  is  27  per  cent,  for  the  male,  and  3  per  cent,  more  for  the  other 
sex ;  that  in  5  to  10  is  12  per  cent,  for  each  of  the  sexes ;  that  in  50  to  55  it  is  10 
psr  cent  for  the  males  and  4  per  cent,  for  the  females,  and  that  among  the  oldest, 
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60  and  over,  31  and  23  per  oent.,  respectively.  Taking  the  age-periods  after  30, 
in  decennial  groups,  we  shall  find  that  the  decrease  obtained  among  the  females 
in  age-period  30  to  35  disappears  in  the  group  30  to  40.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  next  group,  40  to  50  ;  nor  can  the  decrease  in  both  the  sexes  in  the  group 
50  to  60   be  expected  to  take  a  favourable  turn  for  a  positive   variation. 

Passing  on  to  1881,  it  will  appear  that  here  also  the  numbers  of  1901 
show  the  same  rise  and  fall  that  was  witnessed  when  we  compared  the  present 
figures  with  those  of  1891.  The  only  exception  found  is  in  55  to  60,  where  there 
is  a  decrease  of  over  3  per  cent,  in  the  males  only.  The  figures  for  the  groups  40 
to  45  and  45  to  50,  not  being  available  separately,  these  two  have  been  grouped 
together  decennially  as  40  to  50.  But  taking  the  corresponding  group  in  1901, 
the  latter  gains  by  comparison.  The  results  being  thus  similar  in  many  respects 
call  for  no  remarks.  "We  might,  however,  enquire  into  the  age-periods,  which 
had  advanced  or  fallen  back  in  1891.  Many  of  these  present  a  marked  contrast. 
Age-periods  0-^5  and  60  and  over,  which  had  shown  an  increase  of  20  and  16  per 
cent.,  respectively,  last  time,  have  each  of  them  lost  approximately  27  per  cent,  in 
proportion  5  the  gain  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  40  to  50  has  been  carried  away  ; 
and  this  period  also  has  now  on  an  aggregate  sustained  a  loss.  30  to  40  period 
had  shown  a  decrease  last  time,  but  it  now  comes  off  better  ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable  is  that  the  very  important  age-period  10  to  1 5,  which  had  shown  the 
greatest  defect  at  the  last  Census,  has  now  advanced.  These  points  have  already 
been  noted  and  remarked  upon  before. 
Considerations  28.     From  these  results  it  follows  that  the  youngest  and  the   oldest   have 

results.  succumbed  to  the  perils  of  the  famine,   while  the  young  and  the   adult   and   the 

grown-up  have  made  a  better  resistance  in  the  struggle,  thus  showing  improvr 
ed  vitality.  In  this  connection,  the  following  remarks  in  the  India  General 
Census  Report  of  1891  wil}  be  ret^d  with  interest  :-^ 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  ihat  the  rate  of  increase  thus 
implied  is  not  likely  to  be  njaintained,  and  that  after  so  many 
years  of  average  season,  previous  experiepce  in  India  warrants 
the  expectation  of  a  check  to  the  growth  of  population  such  as 
that  which  occurred  between  1861  and  1871,  and  1871  and  J881, 
The  measures  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  that  have  been  briefly 
touched  upon  in  Chapter  III  v/ill,  no  doubt,  mitigate  the  severity 
with  which  this  check  is  applied,  so  far  as  its  direct  action  is  in 
question,  but  nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who 
have  even  glanced  at  these  statistics,  if  there  be  not  in  1911  if 
not  10  years  sooner,  a  considerable  re-adjustment  of  the  ao-e- 
dietribution  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tables.  As  life  be- 
comes harder,  the  proportions  of  those  best  adapted  to  provide 
for  themselves,  will  rise,  and  in  spite  of  a  probable  relative  de- 
crease of  infant  mortality  the  struggle  will  be  keener  for  those 
who  have  escaped  the  perils  of  the  first  few  years,  as  for  those 
at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  who  have  lived  to  be  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  others." 
Mr.  Baines'  prediction  has  been  realized  by  the  age  statistics  of  this  time 
so  far  as  this  State  and  the  British  Villas  of  Gujarat  are  concerned. 
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29.  To  illastrate  graphically   what  has  been  mentioned   above,  I  give     lUnstrative 
here  two  stetch  diagrams  showing  the  relative  distribution   by  ages   for   10,000 

-of  each  sex.  The  thick  line  in  each  shows  the  state  in  1901,  and  the  thinner 
lines  in  the  preceding  Census  ;  while  that  in  1881  is  denoted  by  the  dotted 
line.  In  the  diagram  for  males,  the  thinner  line  occupies  the  higher  place 
from  birth  up  to  noarly  the  end  of  5  years  of  age,  while  the  thicker  line  is 
the  lowest  for  the  same  period,  the  dotted  line  eomiug  between  these  two  ; 
the  difference  in  births  between  the  thinner  and  the  thicker  lines  is  some- 
what less  than  two  complete  squares  of  100  over  a  population  of  10,000  ; 
whereas  that  between  the  dotted  and  the  thicker  lines  is  equal  to  one  complete 
.square.  In  the  next  age-period  (5-12),  the  dotted  line  enjoys  the  highest 
position,  the  thick  line  sdll  remaining  at  the  bottom;  the  distinction  in  the  points 
of  the  thinner  and  the  thicker  line  is  too  small  to  be  marked  ;  but  that  between 
the  points  of  the  dotted  and  the  thinner  lines  in  equal  to  somewhat  less  than  a 
square.  From  this  period  the  thicker  line  attains  superiority  over  the  other  lines 
.and  maintains  it  till  the  age-period  40-50  ;  the  separation  between  the  points  in 
12-20  is  more  than  three  squares,  but  at  the  end  it  falls  below  the  other  lines  as  at 
starting.  The  dotted  and  thinner  lines  run  close  to  each  other  after  age  12.  In 
the  sketch  for  the  females,  the  same  phenomenon  is  observable,  except  that  in  the 
age-period  50-60  the  thicker  line  comes  between  the  other  two  lines.  All  the 
ithree  lines  finally  rank  themselves  in  their  original  starting  positions  at  the  close, 
both  for  males  and  females. 

8.     Ages  bt  Religions. 

30.  We   now   turn   to   the   age   distribution   of   10,000  of  each  ses  by     Age  distribu- 
religions.     The  figures  for  the  first  five  years  of  life  present  the  same    anomalies  gion. 

in  the  case  of  each  religion  as  have  been  noticed  already  in  the  returns  for  the  Sub.  in. 
whole  population  ;  but  in  the  subsequent  age-periods  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
statistics  for  Auimistics  are  much  less  irregular  than  those  for  the  other  religions. 
The  proportions  for  Hindus  naturally  approximate  closely  to  the  proportions  of 
the  total  population,  except  in  the  age-period  25  to  30,  where  the  male  figures 
disturb  the  similarity.  The  proportion  of  young  children  under  5  years  of  age  is 
highest  among  the  Animistica  in  both  sexes,  and  the  lowest  for  boys  among  the 
Jains  and  for  girls  among  the  Parsis.  A  curious  feature  in  the  Parsi  figures  is 
that  the  proportion  of  females  under  5  is  lower  than  that  of  males,  while  the 
opposite  is  the  case  for  all  other  religions.  In  the  next  age-period  (5-10) 
the  proportions  are  the  highest  for  the  Christians  in  both  sexes  ;  and  the 
lowest  among  the  Jains.  Taking  the  sum  of  the  first  two  groups  of  age- 
periods,  the  proportions  are  highest  for  the  Auimistics  in  both  sexes,  and 
lowest  in  the  case  of  boys  among  the  Jains,  and  of  girls  among  the  Parsiy. 
The  proportion  of  males  is  higher  in  the  case  of  Parsis  than  in  the  case  of  Chris- 
tians, and  those  for  both  are  higher  than  for  Hindus  and  Musalmans  ;  while  for 
females  the  proportion  is  higher  in  the  case  of  Christians  than  in  that  of  any 
other  religion.  The  proportions  of  Hindus  and  Musalmans  are  in  near  agreement 
for  the  two  sexes  in  this  period,  though  they  are  higher  in  the  ibrmer  than  in 
the  latter  ;  but  in  the  last  age-period,  60  and  over,  the  proportions  for  Hindus  are 
less  than  .for  Musalmans.     Both  these  results  go  in    favour  of  Musalmans  ;  they 
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are  less  prolific  and  they  show  better  numbers  in  old  age.  The  Animistics  and 
the  Jains  show  still  better  results  in  the  last  group  of  age-period,  and  the  Parsis 
the  best,  as  having  633  old  men  and  886  old  women.  The  Christians  cannot  be 
brought  in  comparison  at  all,  because  they  retire  early  and  have  not  settled  homes 
in  this  State.  From  10  to  15,  and  onward,  the  proportions  of  Hindu  males 
continue  higher  than  those  of  the  Musalmans  up  to  the  age-period  25  to  30  ;  but 
further  on  the  Musalman  males  show  superiority,  age  by  age,  till  the  close,  except 
in  the  age-period  35  to  40,  where  they  show  comparatively  a  fall  of  about  58  souls 
per  10,000.  But  the  female  proportions  in  the  Musalmans  -are  less  than  those 
for  the  Hindus  for  the  ages  10  to  15,  and  15  to  20;  and  also  for  all  age-periods 
from  25  up  to  40  ;  and  more  for  all  other  age-periods.  The  male  proportions 
in  the  case  of  Jains  are  less  than  those  of  Hindus  in  the  age-period  10  to  15  and 
15  to  20  ;  but  after  that  they  attain  superiority  over  them,  age  for  age,  and 
maintain  it  till  the  end.  But  the  proportions  for  Jain  females  are  comparatively 
less  for  the  two  age-periods  10  to  15  and  15  to  20,  and  for  the  period  25  to  35, 
and  more  for  all  other  periods,  including  the  last  ones.  The  proportions  of  Par  si 
males  compared  with  Hindu  males  show  higher  figures  in  the  two  periods  10  to 
15  and  15  to  20;  bat  lower  ones  in  the  five  succeeding  periods;  and  finally 
higher  ones  up  to  the  end.  The  female  proportions,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an 
increase  in  the  age-period  10  to  15,  and  continue  to  fall  for  sis  successive  age- 
periods  np  to  40-45,  and  then  show  higher  proportions. 

9.  Divisional  Ratios  Compaeed. 
Diviaional  31.     We  may  now  take  up  the  figures  for  the   different  Divisions  of  this- 

State.  The  population  at  each  age-period  varies  very  widely  from  Division  to 
Division  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to.  account  for  the  divergence.  In  the  first 
group  of  age-period,  0-5,  the  proportions  for  Navsari  are  the  highest  for  both 
■  sexes.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  nearly  47  per  cent,  of  its  popula- 
tion mainly  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Animistics,  and  4  per  cent,  of  the 
Parsis,  Both  these  religions  have  shown  higher  proportions  of  young  children  ; 
the  former  in  both  sexes  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  male  ones.  Thus,  nearly 
more  than  half  of  the  population  has  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers.  This  is 
the  case  for  the  Animistics,  because  in  the  higher  age-periods  many  die  early  ; 
and  for  the  Parsis,  because  many  grown-up  people  go  out  for  trade  and  other 
occupations.  The  lowest  proportions  for  both  the  sexes  are  found  in  the  City. 
This  may  appear  to  be  striking  at  first  sight ;  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  being  the  Capital  City  and  a  trade  centre,  there  are  more  attractions  for 
outsiders  and  also  for  villagers,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  generally  in  hard  times. 
These,  having  been  kept  out  of  their  usual  work  of  agriculture,  flock  in  large  num- 
bers in  search  of  maintenance.  The  flow  of  charity  at  such  critical  times  by  the 
opening  of  poor-houses  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  the  general  public  is,  again, 
another  attraction  for  beggars  and  the  physically  unfit  dependents.  The  majority 
among  these  people  being  grown-up  persons,  they  go  to  swell  the  adult  population 
and  thus  reduce  the  proportions  of  the  children.  Next  to  Navsari,  in  the  order  of 
proportions,  come  Kadi  and  Amreli,  that  for  males  being  higher  in  Kadi  and  for 
females  in  Amreli.  Baroda  stands  above  the  City  in  this  respect,  for  both  sexes. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  oldest,  60  and  over,  we  find  that  the  City  comes  first, 
with  375  males   and  608  females   per  10,000  of  each  sex,  followed  by  Navsar 
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with  328  and  452  for  the  sexes.  Baroda  shows  superiority  over  Amreli  though 
the  proportions  are  approximate  ;  and  lastly  comes  Kadi  with  the  lowest  propor- 
tions, 239  males  and  321  females  per  10,000  of  each  sex.  The  figures  for  the 
City,  very  low  comparatively  for  the  first  ages  and  higher  for  the  last  ones,  would 
be  deemed  very  welcome,  but  for  the  considerations,  already  mentioned,  of  large 
immigration.  In  the  case  of  Navsari,  as  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  IE,  the  strain 
of  famine  being  less,  the  statistics  show  that  it  supports  a  considerable  burden 
of  old  people  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  relatively  high  standard 
of  living  among  some  of  the  Rdsti  classes  there  and  the  hard  struggle 
for  life  among  the  Rani  classes  maintain  the  stream  of  population  at  its  two 
extremes.  The  same  remark  may  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  City  also, 
so  far  as  the  last  age-period  is  concerned.  It  should  further  be  noticed  that 
almost  throughout  the  Navsari  Division,  the  regular  sequence  is  seen  for  both 
sexes. 

The  Navsari  proportion  for  the  second  group  of  age-period,  5  to  10,  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  Divisions  for  both  sexes — being  1,360  for  males  and  1,358  for 
the  other  sex.  Amreli,  Kadi  and  Baroda  come  next  in  order  ;  the  male  propor- 
tions being  1,273  in  the  former  to  1,259  in  Kadi,  and  1,232  in  Baroda  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  female  proportions,  both  Kadi  and  Baroda  overlap  the  firct  with  1,237 
and  1.228  for  1,149.  The  City  stands  last  having  1,020  for  the  males  and  1,038 
for  the  females.  Thus  Navsari  enjoys  superiority  in  the  case  of  males  here  also, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  next  iige-period,  10-15,  Amreli  takes  the  lead,  the 
proportions  being  the  highest,  1,493  males  and  1,502  females.  Next  in  the  order 
of  proportions  come  Kadi,  with  1,407  males  and  1,259  females  ;  Navsari, 
1,327  males  and  1,172  females  ;  Baroda,  1,303  males  and  1,082  females  ;  and 
lastly  the  City,  with  1,091  males  and  881  of  the  other  sex.  In  the  other  age- 
periods  also  the  Divisions  similarly  overlap  one  another ;  a  detailed  examination 
of  these  subsequent  age-periods  will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  until  we  come  to  the 
useful  and  dependent  ages  in  a  collective  group. 

10.    Infants. 

32.     It  will  be  found  from  the  tables  that  the  infant  ages  are  very  uneven  ;    infant  *gres. 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them,  from  the  very  face  of  them.     Whatever   other 
unevennesses  may  exist,  they  all  agree  in  giving  very  low  figures  for  1—2  as  com- 
pared with  "  below  one,"  both  in  1891  and  1901,  for  all  Divisions  except  this  time 
in  Amreli.     Mr.  Baiues  observed  in  his  India  Census  report  of  1891  : — 

"  Unfortunately,  however,  the  term  suggested  applies,  in  nearly  all  the 
vernacular  tongues,  to  any  unweaned  child,  and,  as  the  period  during  which  the 
latter  is  kept  at  the  breast  is  far  longer  in  India  than  in  more  temperate  climates, 
the  second  year  of  life  was  largely  absorbed  by  the  first ;  and  the  last  state  of  the 
return  was  worse  than  the  first." 

This  is  the  only  sensible  way  of  explaining  the  disparity  of  numbers.  It 
is  strange  that  the  numbers  go  on  increasing  for  every  successive  year,  gen- 
erally, up  to  age  4-5.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  in  both  the  Census 
enumerations  ;  though,  if  the  anomaly  had  been  found  in  1901  only,  and  not  in 
1891,  we  might  have  fallen  back  on  the  famine  and  epidemics  of  the  past 
two  years  as  the  arch-disturbers  of  the  smooth  flow  of  Census  numbers. 
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11,     Useful  and  Dependent  Agep. 
a. — In  the  State ;  its  Comparison, 

o'^dent'"^  ^^'  ^'^'     ^^^  ■"°^  °*^"^®  ^^   ^^^^  ^^*^   *^®   useful  and   dependent   ages — the 

former  being  productive  and  the  latter  unproductive.  The  selection  is  made  in 
accordance  with  that  given  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  fifth  note.  These 
are  : — 0-15,  15-40,  40-60,  and  60  and  over  j  the  two  groups  in  the  middle  belong 
to  the  first  category,  while  the  first  and  the  List  to  the  second.  Taking  the  pro- 
portions per  10,000  in  these  age-groups  for  the  State,  we  find  that  those  between 
ages  15  and  40,  forming  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  and  those 
Sub.  v_2, 3.  between  40  and  60,  forming  16  per  C3nt.,  support  themselves,  and  the  remaining 

38  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  of  whom  over  35  per  cent,  are  children  below 
15,  and  nearly  3  per  cent,  are  old  people,  past  60.  They  also  work  for  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  females.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  about  the 
useful  and  the  dependent  members  of  the  weaker  sex,  as  they  are  generally 
dependent  upon  the  males,  in  all  ages,  excepting,  of  course,  those  who  are 
independent  and  those  who  have  to  work.  From  the  returns  for  occupations, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  actually  4711  total  earners  ;  the  percentage 
for  males  being  62-3  and  for  females  30-88.  The  percentage  for  the  dependents, 
therefore,  for  the  two  sexes  combined  is  52-89  ;  or  about  2  per  cent,  more  than 
half  the  population  is  supported  by  about  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  half.  The 
percentages  are  nearly  alike  for  all  Divisions.  For  the  City,  the  proportion  of 
workers  is  naturally  the  highest,  nearly  68  per  cent.;  for  Amreli  it  is  60,  for 
Kadi  61,  for  Navsari  56-7,  and  for  the  Baroda  Division  63  per  cent. 
British    Gnja-  34-     In  British  Gujarat,  the  proportions  for  the  young   and  the   old   are 

States  compar-  slightly  higher  ;  36-26  for  the  former  and  3-34  for  the  latter  ;  in  all  39-60.     Of  the 
Sub.  D.  working  ages,  there  are  44-34  per  cent,  aged  between  15  to  40,  and  16-06  per  cent, 

between  40  to  60.  The  proportions  of  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  Native  States 
of  Gujarat  are  still  higher,  and  those  of  the  useful  ages,  therefore,  lower.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  equal  stringency  of  distress  in  this  State  and  in  its  neio-h- 
bouring  northern  Division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  have  kept  their  proportions 
in  both  classes  in  near  agreement  ;  while  the  greater  stress  felt  in  the  similarly 
situated  Native  States  led  to  migrations  from  them,  and  the  consequent  reduction 
in  the  proportions  of  the  effective  class. 
Sub.  E.  Many  of  the  non-famine  Districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency   have   raised 

their  proportions  in  the  dependent  class,  43-57.  Still  higher  proportions  will  be 
found  in  the  same  class  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  there  was  no  famine  at 
all — 45'55. 

h. — In  Urban  and  Rural  Areas. 

Urban  and  34.     In  considering  the  ages  in  the  Urban   and  Rural   population   we 

tor  de?lndlnts  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^*y  separately,  which  is  strictly  urban,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tuh^7u-ih^'  ^^*^^^^  Division,  Baroda,  which  is  almost  rural.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  propor- 
tion for  age  0-15  is  much  lower  in  the  Ciij  ;  2,844  boys  and  2,796  girls  as  ao-ainst 
•3,617  and  3,529,  respectively,  in  the  rural  areas.  This  may  in  some  measure  be 
attributed  to  the  overcrowding  in  the  City  and  the  ill-ventilated  houses  which  do 
not  allow  an  infant  the  same  advantages  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
are  held  forward  by  the  villages.     But  more  specially  is  this  due  to  the  influx  of 
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the  adult  outsiders  into  the  City,  whereby  the  proportions  of  the  two  groups  of 
the  working  and  productive  ages  and  also  the  one  of  old  age  are  raised  higher 
than  in  rural  areas. 

c. — Famine  and  non-Famine  Tracts. 

35.     The  Census  Commissioner  has  recommended  a  consideration  of  the  Famine    and 

n  p  n"f  amine 
figures  for  famine  and  non-famine  tracts,  in  order  to  contrast  them.     But  as  all  traces- 

our  Divisions  have  more  or  less  suffered  from  famine,  comparison  with  a  nou-  ^^^'  ^' 
famine  tract  is  not  possible.     I  would,  however,  classify  portions  of  the  Divisions 
accordino'  to  the  SBverity  of  famine  in  each,  as  less  severe,   severe   or   acute.     The 
comparison  is  made  with  the  figures  of  1891.     In  the  Amreli  Division,  the  Amreli  Amreli  Di  vi- 
and  Diimnagar  Mahals  form  the  first  group  of  less  severe  ;  Okh^mandal  and  Beyt 
and  all  the  other  Talukas,  the  group  of  acute.     Special  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  the  Wigher  and  other  population  of  Okhi  and  Beyt,  they  may  form  a 
class  by  themselves.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportions   in   the   three   classes 
vary  greatly  ;  in  the  first  age-group,  of  children  and  youngsters,  while  the   pro- 
portions in  the  first  and  third  classes  are  very  nearly  in  agreement,  those  in  the 
second   class   (Okhimandal  and   Beyt)  are  much  lower.     The  figures  are  not 
instructive  in  themselves,  unless  examined  with  those  of  1891.     In  Amreli  and 
Damnagar,  the    first   group   of  age-period  shows  a  little  increase  in  the  propor- 
tions per  10,000  ;  3,788  boys  and  3,823  girls  against  3,7.-2   and  3,762  in  1891, 
or  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ;  but  in  the  third  age-period,  40  to  60, 
there   is  a  very  large  increase,  1,938  males  and  2,089  females  against  1,488  for 
each  in  1891  ;  or  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  males,  and  40  per  cent,  in  females. 
The  two  remaining  age-periods  show  a  decrease  in  the  proportions  over  those  of 
1891.     The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  third  age-group  can  only  be  attribut- 
able to  mi^'-rations  from  outside  to  those  places  in  these  Mahals  where  many  relief 
works  were  opened.     Were  it  not  for  this  slight  increase,  these  two  Mahals  would 
be  normal  in  all  the  age-periods.     Okh^mandal  and  Beyt  show  a  decrease  in  the 
proportions  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  age-periods.     This  attests  to  the  severity 
of  the  famine  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  possible  help,  the  children  and   the   old   people 
have   suffered   greatly.     The  second  age  has  forced  itself  up  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  7  per   cent.,   owing  to   the   deficit   in   the  other  age-periods.     In  the 
remaining   Mahals,   though  the   famine   was  very  severe,  no  striking  contrast  is 
observable,  except  in  the   last   age-group,   60  and  over,   where  the   percentage 
has  fallen    o-reatly,   nearly   37  per  cent,  for  males  and  35  per  cent,  for  the  other 
sex.     The  proportions  have  increased  in   the  first  three  groups  of  age-periods, 
which,  with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  the  distress,  might  appear  to  be  strange  ; 
but  the  reason  seems  to  me  that  the  Kodinar  Mahal,   where  plague  and   cholera 
had  caused  great  havoc,  ought  to  have  been  distinguished  and  treated  separately 
from  the  other  two  Mahals,  Dhari  and  Khambha,  which  are  remote  from  it,  and 
where  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  from  these  epidemics.     In  Kodinar,  from  the 
effect  of  these  two  epidemics,  both  the  adult  and  the  old  must  have   decreased  ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  State  help  against  famine,  no  measures  could  stop  the  ravages       . 
of  cholera  and  plague.     The  proportions  of  the  young  might  then  rise  owing  to 
the  loss  of  adults.     Gn  the  other  hand,  in  Dhari  and  Khambha,  the  proportions 
of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  must  have  decreased  ;  and  that  would  swell  the 
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proportions  in  the  middle  ages.  But  the  figures  for  these  three  Mahals  being 
combined  for  the  age  groups,  the  decreased  proportions  in  the  old  age  have  be- 
come apparent,  while  the  increased  proportions  of  the  young  and  the  reduced  pro- 
portions of  the  adults  in  Kodinar  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  contrary  re- 
sults in  the  other  two  Mahals.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  first  three  groups  of  age- 
periods  show  only  very  slight  percentages  of  increase,  namely,  of  0"35,  2"7  and 
1'5  for  males  and  2-8  and  11  and  0'6  for  females,  respectively.  The  proportions 
vary  greatly  with  different  groups  of  Mahals  in  all  Divisions,  but  certain  remark- 
able peculiarities  are  at  once  noticeable. 

In  the  Kadi  Division,  Mehsana,  Kalol  and  Sirihpur  have  been  grouped 
together  in  one  class  as  severe  ;  Kadi,  Vijapur,  Visnagar,  Dehgsim,  Kheralu  and 
Patau  form  another  class,  more  severe  ;  and  the  distress  being  acute  in  Harij, 
Vadavli  and  Alarsumba,  these  form  a  third  class.  The  remarkable  feature  to  be 
marked  here  is  that  in  the  severe  class  the  male  proportions  of  the  young  have  fallen 
by  9  ])er  cent.;  by  10  per  cent,  in  the  more  severe,  and  by  twice  as  much  in  the 
third  class,  acute.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  female  proportions.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  old  have  also  fallen  in  the  three  classes,  by  40  and  38  per  cent,  in 
the  severe  class,  in  the  case  of  males  ai,d  females,  respectively  ;  43  and  34  per 
cent,  in  the  tnore  severe  class,  and,  by  only  2*7  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  acute  class. 
In  Harij,  Vadavli  and  Atarsumba,  in  spite  of  the  acuteness  of  famine,  the  old  have 
shown  greater  vitality.  It  is  possible  that  their  percentage  has  forced  up  owing 
to  the  decrease,  by  death  or  migrations,  of  those  of  younger  age.  Another  fact 
to  be  noticed  is  that,  in  all  classes,  females  have  suffered  less  than  males. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  much  greater  migration,  owing- to  the  severity  of  the  times 
among  maks  than  among  females.  This  phenomenon  is  more  marked  when  we 
look  to  the  figures  in  the  age-period  4U-60,  for  all  the  classes.  In  all  of  them 
there  is,  as  would  be  expected  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  an  increase 
throughout  in  the  proportions-  of  both  sexes,  except  in  the  male  proportion  in 
the  severe  class,  where  there  is  a  slight  decrease.  But  the  increase  over  1891 
is  greater  among  females  than  among  the  males.  In  the  severe  class  the 
females  have  increased  by  3'6  per  cent.;  in  the  more  sew?-e  class  the  increase 
is  greater,  10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  greater  still  in  the  acute  class,  22  percent., 
whereas  among  the  males  there  is  no  increase  at  all,  as  we  have  observed,  in 
the  severe  class,  only  O'S  per  cent,  in  the  more  severe  class,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
the  acute  class.  The  proportions  have  considerably  increased  in  the  useful  age- 
psriod  15-40. 

Navsari  Divi-  Coming  to  the  Navsari  Division,  in  accordance  with  the   stress    of  famine 

there,  the  two  Talukas  of  Navsari  and  Palsana  have  been  grouped  together  in 
the  mild  class,  Songhad,  Mahuva,  Kamrej  and  Gandevi  in  the  severe  class,  and 
the  remaining  Mahals  in  the  third  class,  more  severe.  The  Talukas  of  Kavsari 
and  Palsana,  being  lightly  attacked,  have  come  off  best ;  the  proportion  of 
chUdren  there  is  reduced  from  41  to  38  for  males,  and  from  39  to  37  for  females  ; 
while  that  of  the  old  has  only  very  slightly  decreased  from  521  to  515  among 
males,  and  from  586  to  5;'.9  among  females.  Thus  the  mild  type  of  the  famine 
in  these  two  Talukas  is  clearly  maiked  in  the  age-periods  ;  the  second  stage  of 
the  adult  age,  40-60,  unlike  the  increase  in  the  serere  or  more  severe  classes 
shows  a  decrease   in   both   the  sexes  ;  while  the  age-period,  15-40,  has  increased 
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•only  from  37  to  42,  or  by  13  per  cent,  for  males,  and  from  39  to  43,  or  by  10 
per  cent,  for  the  other  sex.  In  the  second  class,  severe^  the  male  proportions  in 
the  first  two  age-groups  are  very  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  Censuses  ;  4,021 
and  4,093  this  time  as  against  4,065  and  4,069  of  1891  ;  but  the  female  propor- 
tions show  a  slight  decrease  ;  3,994  and  3,927  in  this  Census,  for  4,079  and 
4,050  in  1891.  The  third  age-group  has  increased  in  proportions  from  1,488 
and  1,422  to  1,635  and  1,609  for  males  and  females,  respectively.  In  the  last 
group  of  age-period  the  male  proportion  is  reduced  from  378  to  251,  whereas 
that  of  the  females  has  increased  from  449  to  470,  As  pointed  out  above,  with 
regard  to  Kodinar  in  the  Amreli  Division,  I  should  have  classed  Gandevi  sepa- 
Tately,  as  it  was  lightly  affected  by  famine  ;  and  it  could  have  formed  part  of  the 
■first  class,  mild  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  loss  sustained  from  plague,  this  Taluka 
has  shown  a  large  decrease,  and  was,  therefore,  included  in  the  second  class, 
^severe.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  condition  in  the  Rani  Mahals,  Songhad, 
"Vyara  and  Mahuva  was  much  improved  by  the  opening  of  the  Tapti  Valley 
Railway.  In  the  mor>e  severe  tract  the  proportions  of  the  young  have  been 
reduced  and  those  of  the  adults  have  risen  in  both  sexes.  Of  the  old,  the  male 
proportion  in  Vakal  and  V^^jpur  shows  a  decrease,  while  that  in  Velachba  and 
Vyara,  and  the  female  proportions  in  all  the  four  Talukas,  show  an  increase. 

In  the  Baroda  Division  there  was  severe  famine  throughout,  and  this  Saroda  Divi- 
severity  is  clearly  evinced  uniformly  by  the  proportions  in  all  the  Mahals  com-  ®*®°' 
prised  in  the  three  groups.  The  proportions  of  the  young  -are  reduced  from  37 
to  33  for  males  and  from  37  to  30  for  the  other  sex.  So  also  of  the  old  from  414 
to  245  in  the  case  of  males  and  519  to  382  for  females.  The  middle  and  useful 
ao-es  have  shown  the  expected  increase.  Thus  in  all  the  Divisions  the  effect 
of  Famine  has  become  evident  in  their  proportions  according  to  the  degree  of 
pressure  in  each. 

d. — By  Beh'gzons. 

36.  We  now  come  to  the  different  religious.     Leaving  the  Christians  out  Workers  and 
'of  consideration,  we  find  that  of  all  the  religions  the   highest  proportions  of  the  religions. 
young  and  the  old  are  obtained  ajmong  the   Parsis.     Their  generally   prosperous  ®"^-  "^■ 
■condition,  combined  with  the  practice  of  migrating  to   distant  countries,    reduces 

the  proportions  of  the  effective  class.  The  Jains  stand  next  in  order  of  prosperity. 
They  have  fewer  births  and  more  survivals.  The  Musalman  proportions  in  the 
working  ages  and  also  among  the  old  are  higher,  as  we  have  seen,  than  those  of 
the  Hindus.  The  low  proportions  in  the  effective  class  in  the  case  of  the  Animis- 
tics  are  due  to  the  poor  food  which  only  they  could  afford,  and  hard  work. 

e, — -By  Castes  or  Races. 

37.  Lastly,  we  shall  examine  the  proportions   in   these   age-groups   for  By  castes  or 
«ome  of  the  castes  or  races  in  the  Hindu  and  Musalman  religions.     Persons  above 

40  have  been  here  lumped  in  one  single  group,  as  Imperial  Table  XIV  does  not 
give  further  divisions  of  age-periods. 

The  proportion  for  males  in   the   0-15   age-period    is  highest  for  the  sub.u 
W^ghers,  478,  and  lowest  for  the  A.n^vaUs,  206.     Both  are  agricultural  classes  ; 
but  their  status  in  life  presents  marked  contrasts.    The  fofmer  are  turbulent  and 
inclined  to  plunder,  when  in  want,  and  were,  therefore,  employed  on  relief-works 
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and  given  advances  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  latter  are  Brahman  cultivators  and 
peacefully  inclined.  But  the  caste  rules  prevailing  among  them  require  them  to 
&pend  much  after  their  daughters  and  sometimes  to  incur  heavy  'debts.  Unable, 
therefore,  to  defray  their  ordinary  expenses  in  the  recent  hard  years,  and  unwill'- 
ing  to  go  to  the  relief-works,  they  must  have  found  it  hard  to  maintain  theuTselves. 
The  female  numbers  for  this  age-period  rise  and  fall  with  the  male  numbers. 
The  female  proportion  over  40  for  the  AnSivalas  is  specially  low.  The  Bhangis 
and  Dheds  also  show  high  proportions  of  children,  or  400  for  each  sex.  But 
the  proportions  of  the  old  people  in  these  castes  are  very  low.  The  highest 
proportions  of  the  effective  class  are  obtained  among  the  Aniivalds,  naturally, 
because  those  in  the  first  and  last  stages  are  so  few.  Next  to  them  come  the 
MarjCthas,  Lewi  Katibis  and  Kheddvals  in  order.  The  proportions  of  the 
other  castes  in  tho  effective  class  do  not  vary  greatly.  For  old  age,  the  Viinias, 
and  particularly  the  Kapols,  show  a  high  percentage.  All  the  three  agricultural 
classes  selected  sbow  a  very  low  one.  Among  the  Musalmans,  the-  trading 
classes,  Memons  and  Vohor^s,  show  lower  proportions  of  children  than  others. 
The  male  proportion-s  of  the  old  are  lower  among  the  respectable  but  poor 
classes  of  Saiyads  and  MoIesaMms. 
Conolosion  38,     The  subject  of  Age  canrot  be    too    exhaustive.     On  the   whole,    we- 

have  seen  that  there  has  been,  in  most  cases,  an  increase  in  the  middle  ages  at 
the  expense  of  the  young  and  the  old.  The  infirm  have  succumbed  easily  to  the 
Kdl.  The  subject  of  Age  is  here  discussed  in  its  general  aspect.  More  lighi 
will  be  thrown  on  it  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  s-sxes  and  the  civil  conditioa 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  their  ages.. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. 

Unadjusted  Age  Return  of  100,000  of  each  sex. 


Age. 

^     Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

S 

0 

1,452 

1,557 

52 

736 

780 

1 

1,331 

1,388 

53 

606 

698 

2 

2,056 

2,2.')8 

54 

569 

609 

3 

2,197 

2,488 

55 

671 

682 

4 

2,599 

2,t<65 

56 

301 

381 

5 

2,980 

2,944 

57 

278 

333 

6 

2,415 

2,380 

58 

255 

260 

7 

2,387 

2,412 

59 

263 

244 

8 

2,628 

2,572 

60 

592 

894 

9 

2,131 

2,052 

61 

158 

203  - 

10 

3,477 

3,183 

62 

220 

284 

11 

2,483 

2,122 

63 

111 

167 

12 

3,085 

2,7.54 

64 

115 

171 

13 

2,257 

2,043 

65 

180 

280 

14 

2,265 

1,899 

60 

91 

134 

J5 

3,162 

2,708 

67 

66 

109 

16 

2,032 

1,397 

68 

-81 

126 

17 

1,636 

1,592 

69 

44 

89 

18 

1,997 

1,761 

70 

201 

207 

19 

1,536 

1,455 

71 

54 

87 

20 

3,005 

2,931 

72 

53 

74 

21 

1,897 

1,835 

73 

47 

72 

22 

1,857 

2,054 

74 

48 

74 

23 

1,595 

1,669 

75 

118 

137 

24 

1,622 

1,579 

76 

49 

68 

25 

3,049 

3,024 

77 

43 

61 

26 

1,774 

1,736 

78 

39 

50 

27 

1,674 

1,658 

79 

21 

40 

23 

1,776 

1,769 

80 

97 

124 

29 

1,508 

1,401 

81 

23 

3o 

30 

2,694 

2,647 

82 

21 

32 

31 

1,644 

1,542 

83 

25 

28 

32 

1,812 

1,592 

84 

19 

20 

33 

1,321 

1,294 

85 

32 

40 

1  Li 

34 

1,218 

1,234 

86 

13 

lb 

35 

2,119 

2,041 

87 

15 

15 

11 
12 

23 
9 

11 

5 

36 

1,239 

1,340 

88 

IQ 

37 
38 

1,184 
1,192 

1,124 
1,042 

89 
90 

9 

28 

39 

1,058 

982 

91 

3 

40 

2,202 

2,352 

92 

11 

41 

1,076 

1,255 

93 

6 

42 

1,082 

1,204 

94 

4 

5 

43 

1,010 

1,138 

95 

9 

12 

44 

955 

981 

96 

3 

2 

45 

1,293 

1,338 

97 

2 

4 

o 

46 

668 

732 

98 

3 

3 

47 

636 

645 

99 

1 

2 

48 

720 

705 
575 

100 

3 

5 

49 

483 

50 

1,542 

1,697 

51 

J 

737 

825 

100,000 

100,000 

i 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Variation  of  Age-distribution  o/"  10,000  of  each  sex  in  three  Census  enumerations^ 


AGE-PBEIODS. 


1901. 


a 


18<J1. 


3 


a 


1881. 


I 

Number.   Increase    I  Percentajre.  Increase 
(+)  and  decrease  C — )  (+)and  decrease  ( — ) 
(1891-1901).  (1891-1901). 


CD 

a> 

-3 

as 

s 

^ 

7 

8 

274 

—169 

202 

—30 

277 

—67 

812 

—62 

804 

—29 

1,369 

-868 

1,424 

—170 

1.067 

-f249 

768 

-f  171 

939 

+  77 

894 

-^62 

853 

+  4 

603 

-f70 

[   —17 

944 

< 

(    -1-53 

503 

—46 

173 

+  25 

463 

—120 

24-34 

^ 

^ 

10 


11 


0—  1 

145 

1—  2 

133 

2—  3 

205 

3—  4 

220 

4—  5 

260 

0—  5 

963 

5—10 

1,254 

10—15 

1,357 

15—20 

1,036 

20—25 

998 

25—30 

978 

80—35 

869 

35—40 

679 

40—45 

632 

45—50 

380 

50—55 

419 

55—60 

167 

60  and  over. 

268 

Mean  Age  ... 

23-56 

156 


139 


226 


249 


286 


],056 


1,236 


1,200 


941 


1,007 


959 


831 


653 


693 


399 


461 


190 


374 


23-76 


314 


163 


272 


282 


289 


1,321 


1.424 


1.108 


865 


921 


916 


865 


609 


649 


327 


465 


142 


388 


[23-19 


343 


186 


316 


340 


B24 


1,509 


1,407 


932 


772 


995 


909 


850 


559 


675 


301 


480 


127 


484 


23-47 


253 


183 


241 


273 


281 


1,281 


1,435 


1.208 


856 


898 


916 


867 


637 


934 


481 


17S 


364 


23-92 


—187  —53-82 


—  47  -18-40 


—90  —24-63  —28-48 


—91 


-453 


—171 


+  268 


+  169 


+  12 


+  50 


—19 


+  94 


+  18 


+  98 


—19 


+  63 


—110 


—54-51 


—25-26 


—21-98 


—10-03 


—27-10 


—11-93 


+  22-47 


+  19-76 


+  8-36 


+  6-76 


+  0-46 


+  11-49 


—2-62 


+  16-20 


—9-1 


+  17-60 


—30-92 


•  The  mean  age  for  1901  is  calculated  from  single  years  in  Sub.  A  ;  that 
cfilcplated  accordingly.    The  figures  for  1881  are  taken  from  that  year's  Report. 


-26-76 


—11-72 


—30-02 


-12-15 


+  28-75 


+  21-88 


+  1-20 


+  5-50 


-2-23 


+  16-81 


+  2-66 


+  32-56 


—3-96 


+  49-60 


-22-72 


for  1891  also  appears  to  have  hcen 
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Subsidiary  Table  B. 

Numbers  of  males  and  females  at  each  of  the  ages  10 — 30  of  1901  compared  with 

those  at  1— 20  o/ 1891. 


Males. 

Females. 

I89I. 

1901. 

Variation. 
C+  or  -) 

Percentage 
of    variation 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
C+  or  -■). 

Percent- 

Age. 

Number 

Age. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number 

Age. 

Number. 

age  of 
variation. 

...• 

39,361 

10 

35,043 

—4,318 

—10-97 

■  •• 

39,943 

10 

30,051 

—9,892 

-24-76 

X 

20,464 

11 

25,043 

+4,579 

+22-37 

1 

21,622 

11 

20,037 

—1,585 

—  7-33 

■2 

34,155 

12 

31,121 

—3,034 

-8-88 

2 

36,792 

12 

25,997 

—10,795 

-29-34 

3 

35,304 

13 

22,760 

—12,544 

-55-53 

3 

39,487 

13 

19,285 

—20,202 

—51-16 

4 

36,229 

14 

22,846 

-13,383 

—36-94 

4 

37,650 

14 

17,926 

—19,724 

-52-38 

5 

48,855 

15 

31,893 

—16,965 

34-72 

5 

43,917 

15 

25,569 

— 18,-348 

—41-77 

6 

33,05fc 

16 

20,49u 

—12,562 

—37-99 

6 

31,411 

16 

17,913 

—13,498 

42-9 

7 

33,361 

17 

16,502 

—16,859 

—50-59 

7 

32,318 

17 

15,034 

—17,314 

—53-52 

8 

47,861 

18 

20,142 

—27,719 

-57-69 

8 

40,524 

18 

16,629 

—23,895 

— 5S-96 

9 

15,308 

19 

15,487 

+  179 

+1-16 

9 

15,382 

19 

13,740 

—1,642 

—10-67 

10 

57,205 

20 

30,311 

—26,894 

—47-01 

10 

43,321 

20 

27,672 

—15,649 

-36-12 

11 

10,18d 

21 

19,135 

+8,951 

+  87-86 

11 

9,451 

21 

17,323 

+  7,872 

+83-02 

.12 

46,839 

22 

18,136 

—28,703 

—61-28 

12 

31,034 

22 

19,394 

—11,640 

—37-50 

13 

13,174 

23 

16,087 

+2,913 

+22-11 

13 

11,894 

23 

15,759 

+3,865 

+32-49 

14 

11,468 

24 

16,357 

+4,889 

+42-63 

14 

9,731 

24 

11,903 

+5,172 

+  53-14 

15 

51,145 

25 

30,749 

—20,396 

—39-82 

15 

38,327 

25 

28,553 

-9,774 

—25-50 

16 

17,594 

26 

17,889 

+295 

+1-67 

16 

15,916 

26 

16,391 

+475 

+2-98 

1.7 

9,970 

27 

16,884 

+6,914 

+69-34 

17 

9,229 

27 

15,649 

+6,420 

+69-56 

18 

24,765 

28 

17,916 

—6,849 

—27-65 

18 

22,087 

28 

16,700 

5,387 

—24-38 

19 

4,923 

29 

15,206 

+  10,283 

+  208-87 

19 

4,195 

29 

13,228 

+9,033 

+21.5-32 

20 

73,497 

30 

27,135 

—46,322 

—63-05 

20 

76,442 

30 

24,989 

—51,453 

—67-30 
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Subsidiary  Table  C. 

Numbers  and  percentages  of  the  population,  by  sexes,  under  each  decennial 

group  of  Age-periods. 


Population. 

Percentage. 

Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—10               

442,015 

223,674 

216,341 

22-53 

22-17 

22-92 

10—20               

443,546 

241,365 

202,181 

22-71 

22-71 

21-41 

20— SO              

384,842 

199,270 

185,.'i72 

19-72 

19-72 

19-66 

30—40               

296,188 

156,119 

140,009 

15-16 

18-16 

14-84 

40—50               

205,287 

122,132 

123,155 

10-52 

10-12 

10-92 

50— 60               

120,519 

59,076 

61,443 

6-17 

5-86 

6-51 

60  and  over        

62,295 

26,998 

35,297 

3-19 

2'68 

3-74 

Total 

l,952,6y2 

1,008,634 

944,058 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Subsidiary  Table  D, 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  population  under  each  age-group  in  Baroda  compared 
with  that  in  the  chief  Divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency . 


Age. 

4 

o 

Northern  Division 
or   British    Guj- 
lat. 

a 
.2 

[to 

'> 

a  M 

R 
S 

CD 

-  i 

a. 2 

o  ai 

tZ2 

Native  States  and 
Agencies  in  Giij- 
rat. 

J3 
B 

1 

2 

8 

i 

6 

6 

7 

0—5                 

1,008 

1,014 

1,198 

1,284 

1,043 

1,551 

5—10               

1,245 

1,375 

1,456 

1,496 

1,426 

1,429 

10—15               

1,281 

1,237 

1,271 

1,267 

1,345 

1,036 

15—20                

990 

924 

764 

•750 

950 

745 

20—40                

3,488 

3,510 

3,238 

3,016 

3,315 

3,231 

40—60                

1,669 

1,606 

1,605 

1,C72 

1,542 

1,557 

60  and  over        

319 

326 

1            462 

513 

371 

451 

Unspecified         

8 

6 

2 

8 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Proportion  per  10,000   of  population  under  each  age-group   in  Baroda 
compared  with  other  Provinces  and  India. 


Baroda. 

Bombay  Presidency. 

Madras  Presidency. 

Ind 

ia. 

C1901) 

(1901) 

£1901) 

(1891) 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2                  3 

\ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

G— 1 

145           156 

206 

214 

294 

297 

326 

347 

1—2 

133            139 

150 

165 

158 

161 

173 

188 

2—3 

205 

226 

253 

276 

280 

288 

287 

319 

3—4 

220 

249 

251 

276 

,^09 

322 

318 

354 

4—5 

260 

286 

288 

302 

297 

30C 

305 

819 

0—5 

963 

1,056 

1,148 

1,233 

1,338 

1,368 

1,409 

1,527 

5—10 

1,254 

1,236 

1,414 

1,436 

1,434 

1,407 

1,428 

1,396 

10—15 

1,357 

1,200 

1,327 

1,148 

1,300 

1,140 

1,139 

946 

15—20 

1,036 

941 

860 

807 

825 

757 

809 

782 

20—25 

998 

1,007 

804 

893 

711 

863 

803 

897 

25—30 

978 

959 

944 

926 

756 

824 

861 

892 

80—35 

869 

831 

885 

881 

816 

890 

859 

869 

35—40 

679 

653 

652 

603 

599 

520 

599 

537 

40—45 

632 

693 

628 

648 

670 

675 

657 

651 

45     50 

880 

399 

378 

356 

376 

320 

354 

309 

50 — 55 

419 

461 

408 

430 

465 

480 

431 

451 

55—60 

167 

190 

175 

162 

190 

162 

163 

155 

60  &  over 

268 

374 

373 

473 

520 

594 

486 

588 

Total     ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Subsidiary  Table   F. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  population  in  each  age-group,   compared  with 
that  in  England  and  Wales. 


England  and  Wales  (1891). 

Baroila  territory. 

Age. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

0—5 

1,257 

1,195 

963 

1,056 

1,321 

1,509 

5—10 

1,205 

1,139 

1,254 

1,286 

1,424 

1»407 

10—15 

1,147 

1,079 

1,357 

1,200 

1,108 

932 

15—20 

1,044 

995 

1,036 

941 

865 

772 

20—25 

887 

937 

998 

1,007 

921 

995 

25—35 

1,486 

1,527 

1,847 

1,790 

1,781 

1,759 

35—45 

1,143 

1,148 

1,811 

1,346 

1,2.58 

1,234 

45—55 

848 

873 

799 

860 

792 

781 

55  &  over 

983 

1,107 

485 

564 

530 

611 

Total     ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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Subsidiary  Table  G. 

Smoothening  of  Ages. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

ActUcVXi 

Smoothed  for 

Smoothed  for 

Actual 

Smoothed  for 

Smoothed  for 

5  years. 

11  years. 

5  years. 

11  years. 

1 

2 

S 

•t 

5 

6 

7 

1,452 

1,452 

1,452 

1,557 

1,557 

1,557 

"l 

1,331 

1,613 

1,664 

1,388 

1,734 

1,801 

2 

2,056 

1,927 

1,935- 

2,2.58 

2,111 

2,076 

3 

2,197 

2,233 

2,113 

2,488 

2,389 

2,231 

4 

2,59& 

£,450 

2,212 

2,865 

2,587 

2,292 

5 

2,980 

2,516 

2,299 

2,944 

2,618 

2,330 

6 

2,415 

2,602 

2,412 

2,380 

2,635 

2,409 

7 

2,387 

2,5J8 

2,512 

2,412 

2,472 

2,470 

8 

2,628 

2,608 

2,578 

2,572 

2,520 

2,488 

9 

2,131 

2,621 

2.608 

2,052 

2,468 

2,476 

10 

3,477 

2,761 

2,591 

3,183 

2,537 

2,425 

11 

2,483 

2,687 

2,564 

2,122 

2,431 

2,366 

12 

3,085 

2,714 

2,516 

2,754 

2,400 

2,298 

13 

2,257 

2,651 

2,473 

2,043 

2,305 

2,248 

14 

2,265 

2,560 

2,419 

1,899 

2,260 

2,193 

15 

3,162 

2,271 

2,368 

2,708 

2,028 

2,152 

16 

2,032 

2,219 

2,297 

1,897 

1,972 

2,102 

17 

1,636 

2,073 

2,234 

1,592 

1,883 

2,064 

18 

1,997 

2,041 

2,170 

1,761 

1,927 

2,0  0 

19 

1,536 

2,014 

2,109 

1,455 

1,915 

2,0(14 

20 

3,U05 

2,059 

2,052 

2,931 

2,007 

1,974 

21 

1,897 

1,978 

2,026 

1,835 

1,989 

1,967 

22 

1,857 

1,995 

2,002 

2,054 

2,014 

1,962 

23 

1,595 

2,004 

1,985 

1,669 

2,032 

1,959 

24 

1,622 

1,980 

1,968 

1,579 

2,013 

1,947 

25 

3,049 

1,943 

1,957 

3,024 

1,933 

1,936 

26 

1,774 

1.979 

1,933 

1,736 

1,9.53 

1,908 

27 

1,674 

1,956 

1,911 

1,658 

1,918 

1,878 

28 

1,776 

1,885 

1,877 

1,769 

1,842 

1,835 

29 

1,508 

1,859 

1,835 

1,401 

1,804 

1,787 

30 

2,694 

1,887 

1,784 

2,647 

1,790 

1,732 

31 

1,644 

1,796 

1,734 

1,542 

1,695 

1,679 

32 

1,812 

1,738 

1,677 

1,592 

1,662 

1,620 

33 

1,321 

1,623 

1,625 

1,204 

1..541 

1,570 

34 

1,21S 

1,542 

1,575 

1,234 

1,500 

1,526 

35 

2,119 

1,416 

1,526 

2,041 

1,407 

1,486 

36 

1,239 

1,391 

1,472 

1,340 

1,356 

1,449 

37 

1,184 

1,358 

1,424 

1,124 

1,306 

1,421 

38 

1,192 

1,375 

1,364 

1,042 

1,3S8 

1,378 

39 

1,058 

1,342 

1,308 

982 

1,351 

1,336 

40 

2,202 

1,322 

1,2.50 

2,352 

1,367 

1,287 

41 

1,076 

1,286 

1,199 

1,255 

1,386 

l,i^39 

42 

1,082 

1,265 

1,142 

1,204 

1,386 

l,l8y 

43 

1,010 

1.083 

1,092 

1,138 

1,183 

1,149 

44 

955 

1,002 

1,042 

981 

1,079 

1,106 

45 

1,293 

912 

997 

1,338 

967 

1,066 

46 

663 

854 

951 

782 

880 

1,025 

47 

636 

760 

911 

G46 

799 

7 

983 

48 

720 

810 

854 

705 

871 

922 

49 

483 

824 

806 

575 

890 

872 

50 

1,542 

844 

757 

1,697 

917 

823 

51 

737 

821 

710 

825 

915 

776 

52 

736 

838 

663 

780 

922 

731 

53 

606 

C44 

625 

698 

719 

697 
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Subsidiary  Table  G.—condd. 

Smoothenmg  of  Ages. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age, 

Actual. 

Smoothed  for 

Smoothed  for 

Actual. 

Smoothed  for 

Smoothed  for 

5  years. 

11  years. 

5  years. 

11  years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

54 

569 

557 

579 

609 

630 

653 

55 

571 

465 

550 

682 

541 

606 

56 

301 

395 

479 

381 

453 

555  ■ 

57 

273 

334 

426 

333 

380 

503 

58 

255 

338 

364 

260 

423 

440 

59 

263 

309 

319 

244 

387 

393 

60 

592 

298 

278 

894 

377 

351 

61 

158 

269 

246 

203 

359 

317 

62 

220 

239 

218 

284 

344 

289 

63 

111 

157 

197 

167 

221 

267 

64 

115 

143 

174 

171 

207 

240 

65 

180 

113 

154 

280 

172 

215 

66 

91 

107 

134 

IM 

164 

191 

67 

66 

92 

117 

109 

148 

1C7 

68 

81 

97 

101 

126 

133 

144 

69 

44 

89 

93 

89 

124 

132 

70 

201 

87 

85 

207 

117 

120 

71 

54 

80 

'80 

87 

106 

112 

72 

53 

81 

75 

74 

103 

104 

73 

47 

64 

72 

72 

89 

96 

74 

48 

63 

67 

74 

85 

90 

75 

118 

61 

62 

137 

.83 

84 

76 

49 

59 

58 

68 

78 

78 

77 

43 

54 

54 

61 

73 

73 

78 

39 

50 

49 

50 

69 

66 

79 

21 

45 

45 

40 

62 

61 

80 

97 

40 

41 

124 

57 

55 

81 

23 

37 

37 

36 

52 

49 

82 

21 

37 

33 

32 

48 

44 

83 

25 

24 

30 

28 

31 

39 

84 

19 

22 

26 

20 

27 

34 

85 

32 

21 

23 

40 

24 

29 

86 

13 

18 

21 

16 

21 

25 

87 

15 

16 

19 

15 

19 

22 

88 

10 

15 

16 

11 

16 

18 

89 
90 

9 

14 

14 

12 

14 

16 

28 

13 

13 

23 

13 

14 

91 

8 

12 

11 

9 

12 

12 

92 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

93 

6 

8 

9 

5 

9 

9 

94 

4 

7 

8 

5 

7 

8 

95 

9 

5 

7 

12 

6 

7 

M 

3 

4 

5 

2 

5 

6 

97 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

.98 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

99 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

100 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 
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Subsidiary  Table  H. 

( Unadjusted.) 


Mean  age  of  Males. 

Mean  age  of  Females. 

Age-period. 

Number  of 
Males. 

Mean  age. 

Product. 

Number  of 
Females. 

Mean  age. 

Product. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Under  1 

1—  4 

5-  9 
10—19 
20—29 
30  39 
40—49 
50 -.59 
60  and  over 

14,643 

82,537 

126,494 

241,365 

199,270 

156,119 

132,132 

59,076 

26,998 

-30 
2-50 
7-21 
14-28 
24-58 
34-70 
44-77 
54-81 
70-80 

4,392-90 
206,342-50 
912,021-74 
3,446,692-20 
4,898,056-60 
5,417,329-30 
4,572,449-64 
3,237,955-56 
1,911,458-40 

14,698 

84,964 

116,679 

202,181 

:     185,572 

140,069 

103,155 

61,443 

35,297 

-30 
2-50 
7-21 
14-28 
24-58 
34 -.70 
44-77 
54-81 
70-80 

4,4C9-40 
212,410-0 
841,255-59' 
2,887,144-68 
4,561,359-76 
4,860,394-30 
4,618,249-35 
3,367,690-83 
2,499,027-60 

Total. 

1,008,634 

24-39 

24,606,698-84 

944,058 

25-26 

23,851,941-51 

Subsidiary  Table  J. 

(Corrected.) 


Mean  age  of  Males. 

Mean  age  of  Females, 

Age-period. 

Number  of 
Males. 

Mean  age. 
3 

Product. 

Number  of 
Females. 

Mean  age. 

Product. 

1 

2 

4                               6 

6 

7 

Under  I 

1—  4 

5—  9 
10—19 
20-29 
30—39 
40-49 
50—59 
CO  and  over 

1,452 

7,924 

12,409 

23,741 

19,546 

15,489 

10,244 

.5,472 

2,694 

-30 
2-50 
7-21 
U-28 
24-58 
34-70 
44'77 
54-81 
70-80 

435-60 
19,810-0 
89,468-89 
;359,021-48 
480,440-68 
537,468-30 
458,623-88 
299,920-32 
190,735-20 

1,557 

8,400 

12,173 

21,882 

19,153 

15,197 

10,838 

6,177 

3,613 

-30 
2-50 
7-21 
14-28 
24-58 
34-70 
44-77 
.^-81 
70-80 

467-10 
21,000-0 
87,757-33 
312,474-96 
470,780-74 
527,335-90 
485,217-26 
338,561-37 
255,800-40 

Total. 

98,971 

24-41 

2,415,924-35 

98,990 

25-25 

2,499,395-06 
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Subsidiary  Table  L. 

Proportion  per  1,000 /or  each  sex  hy  selected  cotstes. 


Caste,  Tribe,  or  Kace. 


0—15 


Hal(>e. 


FemaleB. 


16—40 


40  and  over. 


Males. 


Females. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Hindu  Brahman  Gujraii — 
Anavala 
Andich 
Khedaval    ... 
Targala 

Kshatriya — 

Chandraseni  Kayasth  Prabhu 

Maratha      ... 

Eajput 

Xiohana 

Vftgher 

Vanias — 
Kapol 
Shrimali     ... 

Agricultural  Class — 
Anjana 
Kadava       ... 
Leva 

Miscellaneous  Castes — 
Ahit  (Gujrati) 
Ghanchi     ... 
Sutar  (Gujrati) 

Criminal  Class — 
Baria 
Koli 

Unclean  Castes — 
Bhangi       ... 
Dhed 

Jains — 
Porvad        ...  ... 

Shrimali     ... 

Zoroastrians — 

Jrarsi  ...  ... 

Musalmans — 


Shaikh 
Meman 
Vohora 
Molesalam  ... 
Momana     ... 

Christians — 
Native  Christians 

Animistics 


206 
332 
273 
349 


296 
328 
363 
183 

478 


221 

291 


351 
347 
328 


383 
351 
363 


310 
380 


419 
418 


282 
320 


394 


318 
305 
274 
313 


323 
210 
353 
283 
573 


262 
345 


375 
350 
249 


354 
348 
345 


353 
359 


404 

404 


291 
321 


295 


373 

318 

363 

325 

319 

285 

306 

347 

378 

393 

371 

363 

420 

401 

398 

411 

558 
468 
523 
421 


421 
531 
450 
553 
360 


388 
462 


475 
483 
529 


429 
453 

428 


412 
438 


448 
409 


497 
464 


882 


460 
422 
421 
458 
441 
433 


428 
427 


585 
476 
502 
431 


422 
538 
433 
537 

249 


468 

424 


413 
455 

527 


501 
411 
435 


393 
431 


435 
396 


436 
422 


408 


413 
424 
475 

402 
369 
435 


417 
408 


236 
200 
204 
230 


283 
141 
187 

264 
162 


391 
247 


174 
170 
143 


188 
196 
209 


278 
182 


133 
173 


221 
216 


224 


167 
215 
260 
236 
181 
196 


152 
175 


97 
219 
224 
256 


255 
252 
214 
180 
178 


270 
231 


212 
195 
224 


145 

241 
220 


254 
210 


161 

200 


273 
257 


297 


269 
251 
240 
251 
238 
202 


182 
181 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Paet  IL— sex. 


1.    General  OBSEEViTioNs. 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  the  age  returns  so  for  sex  also,  there  are  certain  Usefulness  of 
anarked  peculiarities,  as  will  appear  further  on,  in  the  Indian  returns  as  compared 
with  the  European  countries.  But  these  are  not  such  as  to  put  them  in  the  cate- 
gory of  anomalies  ;  nor  would  errors  in  these  returns  affect  the  statistics  so  vitally 
as  those  in  the  returns  for  age.  The  returns  of  the  sexes  show  the  proportions  of 
females  to  males  in  the  State  and  in  each  Division  or  Sub-division  and  by  reli- 
gions ;  and  from  these  we  may  deduce  inferences  as  regards  the  civil  condition, 
education  and  industry  of  the  population,  by  taking  along  with  them  the  figures 
of  the  married  and  unmarried,  of  the  literate  and  illiterate,  and  of  the  occupations. 
But  such  inferences  are,  after  all,  general  and  probable  ones,  in  our  State ;  for  the 
population  being  cut  up  into  castes  (for  the  Hindus),  and  marriages  being  restrict- 
ed between  members  of  the  same  easte  only,  exact  and  accurate  results  can  be 
arrived  at  only  in  reference  to  each  individual  caste,  from  the  numbers,  male  and 
female,  of  that  particular  caste.  If,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the  females  are  5 
per  cent,  less  than  the  males  among  Christians  or  Parsis,  we  can  form  certain 
definite  notions  regarding  the  chances  of  marriage  for  either  sex,  and  with  the 
ages  added  to  this,  we  may  be  able  to  throw  further  light  on  some  domestic  and 
social  problems.  But  the  same  cannot  be  done  in  regard  to  the  total  Hindus, 
who  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  population.  On  the  whole,  there  may  be  5  per 
,cent.  less  of  females  than  males  ;  yet,  in  one  large  sub-caste  of  Brahmans,  a  most 
important  one,  say,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  females  by  10  per  cent.  From 
•this  point  of  view,  I  think  that  it  is  another  great  waste  of  energy  to  collect  these 
■statistics  about  Hindus  in  general.  It  is  useless  to  laboriously  draw  out  infer- 
<ences  which  we  know  full  well  will  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  the  community, 
and  will  be  just  the  reverse  of  those  which  must  prevail  with  the  rest  of  it.  It  is 
well-known,  for  instance,  in  our  State  and  in  British  Gujarat,  that  the  two  highest 
classes  of  Nagar  Brahmans,  the  Vadnagar^s  and  the  Visnagar^s,  stand  in  diamet- 
rically opposite  positions.  The  former  are  starved  for  women  ;  and  many  a  rich 
Vadnagard  finds  neither  his  money  nor  position  avail  him  in  securing  a  consort 
for  life  ;  whereas,  among  the  Visnagar^s,  the  father  would  be  fortunate  who  is 
able  to  secure  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  castes 
,and  sub-castes  of  the  Hindus,  it  need  not  be  said  that  matters  become  still  more 
complicated  when  all  the  males,  Hindus,  Musalmans,  Christians  and  Parsis,  of  a 
District  are  lumped  in  one  total,  and  all  the  females  in  .another.  The  subjects  of 
marriage,  literacy  and  industry  among  the  two  sexes  will  be  considered  in  their 
proper  spheres,,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  their  civil  condition,  their  education 
and  their  occupations.  We  are  here  directly  concerned  only  with  their  propor- 
jtions,  which  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  an  Indian  Census,  in  as  much 
jas  they  afford  some  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  enumeration  in  addition  to  the 
general  proportions  of  sexes,  in  different  Divisions,  at  different  age  periods  ;  but 
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the  subject  becomes  more  perplexing  when  we  have  to  account  for  the  varying 
proportions  of  the  two  sexes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  sex  returns 
were  accurate,  certain  inferences  might  be  drawn  about  the  status  of  a  community 
as  regards  its  females,  and  the  vitality  of  each  sex.  They  may  also  furnish  to 
the  biologist  premises  for  the  solution  of  certain  problems  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
birth  of  male  or  female  children  as  depending  on  the  effects  of  climate  or  nutrition 
and  the  marriage  seasons. 

2.      NUMBEES   AND    PERCENTAGES. 

Female  num-  2.     From  Imperial  Table  VII  we  find  that  there  were  1,008,634 males  and 

leJs^^y^-*  ^   944,058  females  in  this  State  on  the  first  of  March  1901.     The  males  are  thus  nume- 

where.  rically  in  excess  of  the  females  by  64,576.     This  excess  falls  short  of  the  excess  in 

1891  by  25,994.     The  relative  proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  is  936  for  the 

Sub  1—2.  State.     This  proportion  is  remarkably  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  a  celebrated 

Biologist,  who  considers  it  a  natural  proportion  to  have  104  males  to  100  females, 

in  order  that  the  sterner  sex  may  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  life  of  labour. 

C^nsu^TaMe'L  This  defect  in  the  number  of  females  is  not  local  or  confined  to    this  State 

or  Census  alone,  but  is  found  in  British  Gujarat,  and  in  all  the  other  Divisions  of 

the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  the  whole  of  India.     Madras,  Central  Provinces 

States  and  the  Cochin  State  form  the  only  exceptions. 

Baroda  In  the  Divisions,  there  are  89,429  males  and  84,007  females   in   Amreli  ; 

I^ivisionSa 

426,723  males  and  408,021  females  in  Kadi;  150,789  males  and  149,652  females  in 

Navsari  ;  285,684  males  and  254,297  females  in   Baroda  ;  and  56,009  males  and 
47,781  females  in  the  City.     The  actual  defect  of  females  being  5,422, 18,702, 1,137, 
31,087  and  8,228  in  Amreli,  Kadi,  Navsari,  Baroda  and  the  City  respectively. 
Smaller   _  3.     This  deficiency  in  the  female  numbers  has  prevailed   since    1872,   the 

Censuses.  7^'''^  '^^  which  the  first  Indian  Census  was  taken.     But  in  this  State,   it  has  gone 

on  diminishing  every  Census  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  This  is  mainly  due,  as 
the  Census  Commissioner  observes  jn  Note  eighth,  to  a  more  accurate  enumera- 
tion, due  to  the  slow  removal  of  prejudice  against  enumerating  all  the  female 
members  of  a  house.  Looking  to  the  proportions  of  females  for  1,000  males  for 
the  Divisions,  we  find  that  their  greatest  proportion  is  in  Navsari,  992,  and  the 
least  in  the  City,  853.  After  Navsari  come  Kadi,  Amreli  and  Baroda  in  order, 
with  956,  939,  and  891,  respectively.  In  every  Division  the  male  percentage  has 
been  higher  in  every  Census  ;  the  proportions  having  been  891,  917,  928,  and 
936  in  each  successive  enumeration,  in  order,  since  1872. 
The  map.  '^^     ^^  order  to  illustrate  graphically  the  varying  proportions  of  the   sexes 

in  the  four  Divisions  of  this  State,  a  map  is  prefixed  to  this  Chapter,  showing  the 
proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  each.  The  horizontal  lines  denote  the 
scale  below  900,  the  vertical  lines  that  of  900  to  950,  the  slanting  lines  from  right 
to  left  that  of  950  to  975,  and  the  slanting  lines  in  the  contrary  direction  that 
of  975  to  1,000.  The  other  scales  are  not  of  any  use  for  this  State ;  because 
nowhere  is  the  number  of  females  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  males.  The 
Navsari  Division  with  its  slanting  lines  from  left  to  right  shows  the  highest 
proportion,  between  975  to  1,000.  Kadi  with  the  slanting  lines  in  the  contrary 
direction  indicates  the  proportion  of  between  950  to  975.  The  vertical  lines  for 
Amreli  represent  a  proportion  between  900  and  950.  Lastly,  Baroda  with  the 
horizontal  lines  denotes  the  female  ratio  to  be  below  900. 
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5.  We  shall  now  examine  the  proportions  of  females  per  1,000  males  by  proportions 
age-periods.  The  characteristics  peculiarly  common  to  the  Indian  sex-returns  are  *ya&e-periods. 
at  once  noticeable.  There  is  usually  an  excess  of  females  in  the  last  age-periods,  g„i,.  n  (ay— 2. 
from  50  upwards,  and  generally  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  also,  while  at  most 
of  the  other  ages  they  show  a  deficiency  ;  the  greatest  being  at  the  period  between 
10  and  15.  There  is  the  first  faUing-off  in  the  period,  5  to  10  ;  but  the  fall  is 
more  marked  in  the  next  age-group.  The  proportions  slightly  revive  in  favour  of 
the  females,  in  the  next  age-period  15-20,  and  more  so  in  the  next  two  age-periods, 
20 — 25  and  25 — 30  ;  after  which  they  again  fall  in  the  two  subsequent  age-periods, 
30 — 35  and  35 — 40  ;  but  in  all  these  they  are  always  lower  than  males.  The  pro- 
portions take  a  favourable  turn  after  that  period;  and,  barring  the  age-period,  45 — 50, 
they  are  actually  in  favour  of  the  females  in  the  period  for  40 — 45,  and  in  all  age- 
periods  after  50.  The  excess  of  females  over  males  is  exceedingly  great  in  the 
last  age-period,  60  and  over  ;  the  excess  being  307  per  1,000  ;  while  the  greatest 
excess  of  males  over  females  in  age-period  10 — 15,  as  stated  above,  comes  to  only 
172  per  1,000.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  the  ages  being  under-stated  for  girls  in 
this  age-period  ;  so  if  allowance  be  made  for  that,  the  excess  of  males  over  females 
would  be  reduced,  and  would  thus  be  less  than  172  per  1,000,  as  compared  with 
the  large  excess  of  females  over  males — 307  per  1,000  in  the  last  age-period. 
This  shows  the  greater  vitality  of  female  life  as  contrasted  with  male  life. 

6.  The  diagram  opposite  shows  graphically  the  facts  given  in  the  Diagram- 
previous  paragraph.  It  also  compares  the  present  proportions  with  those  at  the 
last  census.  The  thick  line  indicates  the  state  in  1901,  and  the  thin  or  dotted  one 
that  in  1891.  Taking  first  the  thick  line  by  itself,  we  find  that  the  female  line 
begins  at  a  point  slightly  higher  than  the  line  of  equality,  and,  going  below  it  to 
about  half  a  square  in  the  next  age-period,  goes  on  increasing  in  ratio,  having  a 
higher  and  higher  ordinate  in  respect  to  the  thick  line  as  axis,  till  in  the  square 
for  age  3,  it  reaches  its  highest  point,  1|  squares  over  the  line.  From  that  point, 
a  start  is  made  for  a  fall,  until  the  curve  intersects  the  axis  of  equality  at  nearly 
5  years  of  age.  The  ordinate  then  becomes  a  larger  and  larger  negative  quantity 
until  it  reaches  nearly  3^  squares  below  the  axis  for  the  age-period  10^15. 
The  curve  then  approaches  the  axis  again  slowly,  till  it  touches  the  lowest  bound- 
ing line  of  the  square  below  the  axis  at  age  20—25,  just  to  recede  once  more 
from  it.  The  female  numbers  then  decrease  for  the  two  age-groups,  30 — 35  and 
35 — 40,  the  curve  here  reaching  the  end  of  its  second  deflection,  a  little  below  900 
in  the  first  of  these  age-groups,  and  almost  keeping  to  the  same  level,  or  exactly 
on  the  line  900,  in  the  second.  The  line  of  the  curve  then  begins  to  ascend  ;  till 
close  to  45,  it  again  cuts  the  axis.  After  that,  the  curve  in  the  next  age-group, 
45 — 50,  sustaining  once  more  its  third  deflection  to  nearly  as  much  below  the  axis 
as  it  was  above  it  in  the  preceding  age-period,  takes  a  positive  ordinate  to  the 
end,  and  does  not  intersect  the  axis  again.  So,  from  age  5  to  age  40,  the  curve 
line  is  always  below  the  axis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  these  most  important  periods 
of  life,  the  prime,  the  youth  and  the  middle-age,  the  females  have  always  been  less 
than  the  males.  In  the  last  age-period,  the  positive  ordinate  has  grown  to  a 
remarkable  height  over  the  axis  of  equality.  Compared  with  the  female  line  in 
1891,  both  the  lines  start  from  points  higher  than  the  line  of  equality  ;  but  the 
thick  line  is  lower  than  the  thin  one  by  more  than   one-fourth  of  a  square.    In 
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the  next  age-period,  the  thick  line  instead  of  rising  higher  like  the  thin  one,  takes 
a  fall ;  the  distance  between  the  two  points  being  about  If  squares  ;  and  then  it 
rises  up  to  the  age-period  3 — 4,  the  thin  line  remainiDg  higher.  Both  the  lines 
here  reach  their  highest  point  in  the  prime  of  life,  which  may  be  taken  as  their 
reversing  station  ;  the  distance  between  the  culminating  points  of  the  two  is  about 
one  square.  Both  the  lines  then  take  a  downward  course  ;  but  the  thick  line 
falls  gradually.  The  thin  line  keeps  its  superiority  till  the  period  4 — 5  is  reached, 
where  the  distance  between  the  two  points  is  only  very  slight.  The  thick  line 
crosses  the  thin  one  and  gains  superiority  over  it  but  to  a  very  small  degree  ;  the 
point  of  the  thick  line  being  only  as  high  above  that  of  the  other  as  it  was  below 
it  in  the  preceding  age-period.  The  thick  line  maintains  its  superiority  in  the  two 
subsequent  age-periods,  10 — 15,  aad  15 — 20.  Both  the  lines  reach  their  lowest 
points  in  the  age-period  10 — 15  ;  but  the  point  of  the  thin  line  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  thick  one,  and  the  difference  between  the  lowest  points  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  square.  In  the  next  period  the  difference  is  of  half  a  square.  The 
thick  line  then  allows  the  thin  one  to  cross  it  and  reach  to  the  line  of  equality  • 
and  to  rise  2^  squares,  while  it  itself  rises  to  2  squares  ;  thus  the  distance  of  one 
square  is  preserved.  In  the  two  subsequent  age-periods,  25 — 30  and  30 — 35,  the 
thick  line  remains  lower  than  the  thin  one,  though  both  are  below  the  axis  ;  but 
after  that,  the  thick  line  has  higher  and  higher  ordinate  up  to  the  end  ;  and  while 
the  thick. line  commences  to  rise  above  the  axis  from  the  age-period  40 — 45,  only 
falling  in  the  next  period  45—50,  the  thin  line  remains  below  the  axis,  falling 
and  rising  at  every  alternate  age-period  and  finally  rising  above  the  axis  in  the 
last  age-period  only. 

3.    Divisional  ratios  compared,  and  ratios  of  other 
'  Provinces  and  Countries. 

Proportions  by  7.     As  at  the  last  Census,  the  most  remarkable  fact  to  observe  is  the  uni- 

formity with  which  these  female  proportions  run  in  all  the  four  Divisions  and  the 

Sab.  n  (*).  City.     For  "  under  one  year,"  the  ratios  are  in  favour  of  females,  in  all  Divisions, 

except  Baroda  and  the  City.     In  Amreli,  the  females  are  so.  many  as  1,170  ;   and 

Sub.  II  cj)_2.         they  are  1,004  for  the  whole  State.    In  Baroda  and  the  City  alone  they  are  below 

yeir.''  °°®  ^'^^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  respectively  ;  in  Kadi  the  proportion   is   1,023  and  in 

Naveari  1,056.  Even  in  the  absence  of  registers  of  births,  we  may  assume  from 
this  that,  in  this  State  as  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  female  births  exceed 
male  births  ;  for,  errors  in  the  total  numbers  of  births  cannot  be  supposed  to  effect 
the  proportions  of  the  sexes.    But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  have  less  fem^es  than 

Age-period  males ;  this  is  rather  surprising  when,  in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  we  find  the 
female  infants  generally  preponderating  over  the  male  one&.  This  was  not  observ- 
able at  the  last  Census.  To  be  more  exact,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  age  1—2, 
ia  the  Amreli  Division  and  in  the  City,  the  proportion  is  so  high  as  that  of  1,184 
tu  1,000,  and  in  the  Navsari  Division,  the  proportion  is  closely  one  of  equality. 
But  in  the  Kadi  Division,  it  is  950  to  1,000,  and  in  the  Baroda  Division,  so  low  as 
898  to  1,000.  It  is  this  last  great  reduction  that  tells  on  the  average  for  the  State. 
Perhaps  this  exceptionally  reduced  number  for  Baroda  Division  may  be  due  to 
undetected  errors  in  enumeration.  The  female  proportions  continue  higher  for 
all  other  ages  below  5,  except  in  the  Baroda  Division.  The  Kadi  Division  shows 
an  exception  only  in  the  age-period  4—5,  where  the  proportion  is  973.     Except  in 
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the  age-period  3—4,  the  Baroda  and  Amreli  figures  are  opposed  to  each  other  as 
Tegank  the  ratio  of  females  to  1,000  males.  No  43efinite  conclusion  can  he 
drawn  from  these  figures  alone  without  the  aid  of  birth-registers  ;  and  we  cannot 
say  whether  these  varying  results  in  the  two  Divisions  are  due  to  climatic  eflfects 
being  favoilrable  to  a  particular  sex  only.  But,  taking  the  figures  as  they  are,  we 
may  put  forward  a  surmise  that  in  Kathiawar  the  climatic  and  such  other  geogra- 
phical considerations  favour  a  greater  birth  of  girls,  and  that  the  opposite  is  the 
case  with  the  Baroda  Division  in  the  heart  of  Gujarat.  From  its  exceptional 
conditionsj  the  City  of  Baroda  is  not  taken  up  in  the  Divisiou.  Taking  the  Age-period 
average  of  the  quinquennial  group,  we  have  more  female  children  than  male  ones  ~ 
in  the  three  Divisions  Amreli,  Navsari  and  Kadi,  and  also  in  the  City,  the  per- 
centages being  1,147,  1,115,  1,008  and  1,020,  respectively  ;  in  the  Baroda  Divi- 
sion the  average  ratio  of  female  children  comes  to  941.  In  the  next  age-period,  Age-period 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  ratio  of  girls  throughout  in  all  the  Divisions  ;  but  the  fall  is 
more  marked  in  Amreli  and  the  City,  where  the  ratios  of  girls  to  1,000  boys  are 
848  and  867,  respectively  ;  in  Kadi,  Baroda  and  Navsari  the  percentages  come  to 
940,  888,  and  991,  respectively.  Similarly  in  the  nine  succeeding  quinquennial  Age-period 
groups  from  10  to  55,  the  number  of  females  is  less  than  that  of  males  in  all  the 
Divisions,  except  partly  Kadi  and  Navsari,  which  show  higher  ratios  of  females 
in  the  two  age-periods  40 — 45  and  50 — 55,  and  Kadi  in  the  intervening  period 
45 — 50  also.  The  City  ratios  of  females  show  a  considerable  fall,  much  more 
appreciable  than  those  in  the  Divisions.  The  ratios  of  the  old  women  in  the  last 
two  age-periods  are  higher  than  those  of  males,  save  in  Kadi  for  the  age-period  Old  age. 
55 — 60.  In  the  City,  there  are  so  many  as  1,386  old  women  to  1,000  old  men, 
of  ao-e  60  and  over  ;  next  to  the  City,  in  the  order  of  ratios  for  old  women,  come 
Navsari,   Amreli,   Kadi   and   Baroda,   with  1,366,  1,330,  1,307  and  1,254,  respec- 

tivelyi 

8.     That  this  peculiarity  of  the  males  generally   preponderating  over  the  British     Guja- 

females  is  found  in  British  Gujarat,  and  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency was  shown  by  figures  in  the  last  Census  Report.     Taking  the   figures   for 
the  British  zillas  of  this  Census,  it  will  appear  that  in  all  of  them  except  Surat,  as  Sub.  b.,8— is. 
at  the  last  Census,  the  male  proportion  is  higher  in  this  Census   also.     We   have 
not  the   figures  for  British  Gujarat  for  the  first  five  years  of  life  by  single  years, 
which  would  have  afforded  a  useful  test  for  some  inferences  ;  these  neighbouring 
Districts  resembling  our  Divisions  in  many  ways.     If  the  proportions  in  the  age- 
period  1 — 2  were  found  to  fall  there  also  suddenly,  it  could   have   been  inferred, 
with  some  show  of  probability,  that  there  was  something  specially  fatal  to   female 
life  in  that  age-period  as  opposed  to  male  life  ;  or,  we   might  have  inferred  that 
this  fall  could  be  attributed  to  the  hazy  notions  of  the  people  in  using  the  terms 
"  under  one  year "   or  "  one  year  old  ;"   for,   here   as  well  as  in  tbe  British 
Districts,  in  the   Presidencies  and  in   the   whole  of  India,   the  female  births 
are  higher  than   the  male  ones,  as   will   be  seen  further  on.    The  two  neigh- 
bouring British  Districts  North  of  Baroda,  namely,  Kaira  and  Ahraedabad,  show 
lower  proportions  of  females    in    the    age- period,  0-5;  while    the    Kathiawar 
proportion  is  higher.    It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  male  births  are 
greater  in  the  Baroda  Division  and  its  neighbouring  British  Districts  of  Kaira  and  Sub.  b.,  s-is. 
Ahmedabad,  all  forming  one  long  block.    But  this  inference  would  have  been 
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drawn  with  more  certainty  if  the  figures  for  the  single  ages  up  to  age  5  were 
known  for  British  Gujarat.     Kadi  also,  which  completes  the  group,  shows  only  8 
females  more  over  a  thousand  males.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  propor- 
tion for  females  in  British  Gujarat  is  1,079  for  the  Panch  Mahals,  whereas  in  the 
Baroda  State,  the  ratios  go  so  high  as  1,147  for  Amreli  (as  contrasted  with  1,006 
for  the  Kathiawar  group)  and  1,115  for  Navsari.     '.Che  subsequent  age-periods 
up  to  40  shovr  a  fall  in  the  female  ratios  throughout,  without  exception.     The 
symmetry  is  striking.     In  the  age-period  5  to  10  in   the  Baroda  State,  Amreli 
has  the  smallest  number,  848,  and  Navsari  the  largest,  991.     In  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  British  Gujarat,  the  smallest  number  is  867  for  Kaira  and  the 
largest  989  for  Surat.     In  the  next  period,  10-15,  740  and  945  are  the  extreme 
proportions  for  Baroda  and  Amreli,  respectively ;  and  733  and  849  for  Kaira  and 
the  Panch  Mahals.     It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  this  age-period  the  numbers  of 
females  have  fallen,  both  comparatively  and  absolutely,  very  low  in  Baroda  and 
Kaira.     In  the  next  age-period,  15 — 20,  Baroda  and  Kaira  again  show  minimum 
percentages,  783  and  796  against  the  maximum  of  942  for  Navsari  and  954  for 
Surat,  adjacent  Districts.     For  age  20  to  40,  Amreli  875,  and  Navsari  952,  show 
the  lowest  and  highest  figures  for  the   Baroda  State  and    Kaira  945  and  Panch 
Mahals  966  for  British  Gujarat.     The  proportions  for  40  to  60  are  982  for  Baroda 
and  Amreli,  and  1,074  for  Kadi  ;  while  they  are  1,037  for  Broach  and  1,090  for 
Ahmedabad.     For  age  60  and   over,   the   lowest  and  highest  proportions  are 
1,254  for  Baroda  and  1,366  for  Navsari;  and  1,225  for  Surat   and   1,443  for  the 
Panch  Mahals.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Baroda  State,  the  proportions  are 
lowest  for  Baroda  Division  in  four  periods,  for  Amreli  in  three  and  for  Kadi   in 
one  ;  while  the  largest  proportions  go  to  Navsari  four  times,  to  Amreli  twice,  and 
once  to  Kadi.     It  is  most  striking  that  in  British  Gujarat  the  minimum  figures  are 
found  for  Kaira  alone  for  all  ages  up  to  40  ; '  Broach    and  Surat  coming  up  for 
the  two  remaining  periods  ;  the   maximum  proportions  are  for  the  Panch  Mahals 
in  4  age-periods  alternately,  in  two  for  Surat,  and  in  one  for  Ahmedabad.     We 
thus  see  that  the  neighbouring  Districts  of  Kaira  and  Baroda  are  conspicuous  for 
the  lowest  proportions  of  females. 
Comparison  9.     For  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  it  is  observed  that  the  two  Districts, 

Div^sionsV  ^^  namely,  Ahmednagar  and  Satara  in  the  Central  Division,  and  one  District,  Ratna- 
PreSdeocyT       S^'^'h  i^  t^e  Konkan  group,  only  show  higher  ratios    for  females  ;  all  the  other 
Districts  have  higher  ratios  for  males.     But  the  Central  Division,  notwithstandino- 
Sub.  B.  H-17,  the  higher  proportions  of  females  in  the  two  Districts,  shows  on  the  total  a  higher 

proportion  of  males  ;  while  in  the  Southern  Division,  in  which  the  Konkan  group 
is  included,  the  females  outnumber  the  mules  and  show  1,026  as  the  ratio  of 
females  to  1,000  males,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  females  in  Ratnaciri. 
Thus  in  this  Presidency  all  the  Divisions  except  the  Southern  show  a  defect  of 
females  now  as  before.  This  peculiarity  of  defect  in  the  number  of  females  may 
not  be  attributed  only  to  local  faults  in  enumeration  ;  it  is  widespread  and 
general,  and  may  be  due  to  other  causes  also. 

10.     We  shall  now  consider  the  proportions   of  sexes,   by   age-periods,   ip 

with  other         other   Proviuces   and   countries.     In  the  last   Census   Report  a  comparison  was 

Provinces  and         j        •■,  c  ^i      r,       •  ^t    -,■        -r    -,.  , 

Countries.  made  with  some  ot  the  Frovmces  of  India,    India  as  a  whole,  and  some  European 

Countries.    At  present  the  figures,  by  age-periods,  for  the  Census  of  1901   are 
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available  only  for  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies.     For  the  whole  of  India 
we  have  to  take  the  figures  of  1891.     So  also  for  England  and  Wales.     For  other 
European  Countries   we   shall   take,  for  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the 
figures  of  1880,  for  Holland  of  1879,  and  for  France  and  Italy   of  1881.     It   will 
be  seen   that  for  '  under  one  year ',  the  male  infants  are  less  than  female  ones  in 
Madras  and  also  in  India  as  a  whole.     Bombay  shows  more  male  infants  than  fe- 
male ones — 1,000  to   977,     Like  Baroda,  Madras  has  more  female  children  than 
male   ones,  in  all  the  age-periods  below  5,  and  so  also  has  Bombay,  except  in  the 
age-periods,  0-1  and  4-5.     Taking  the  aggregate  number  of  0-5,  we  find  that  here, 
as  in  the  two  Indiaa  Provinces,  in  India,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  the  female 
children  preponderate  over  the  male  ones.     But  in   the   aggregate   of  the  seven 
European   Countries  mentioned  above,  the  male  children  preponderate  in  the  ratio 
of  1,000  to  990.     In  the  Madras  and   Bombay   Presidencies   and   in   the  Baroda 
State,   a  greater  power  of  vitality  is  discernible  in  the  female  children  than  in  the 
male  ones,  from  age  1  to  age  4.     In  England  and  Wales,  the  females  preponderate 
in  all  age-periods  from  the  earliest  to  the   latest.     But  the   aggregate   European 
Countries   show  lowor  ratios  of  females  in  the  first  three  age-periods,  after  which 
the  proportion  is  higher  up  to  the  end,  and  also  for  the  whole  population.     In  the 
age-period,  5—10,  Madras  like  England  and  Wales  shows  a  ratio  of  greater  inequa- 
lity for  females  as  compared  with  males.     It  is  most  remarkable  that  everywhere, 
the  lowest  proportion  for  females  is  in  the  age-period,  10-15.     It  is  one  of  equality 
for  •  England  and  Wales  and  795  to  1,000  for  India.     But  there  is  a  most  startling 
fall  in  the  female  percentages  in  India,  in  the   Bombay   Presidency,  and   in   this 
State.     There  are  960  for  Bombay  and  936  for  India,  in  this  age-period,  to  922  for 
Baroda.     The  next  age,  10 — -15,  exhibits,  as  already  remarked,  the  same  features 
and   carries   down  the  age-percentage  much  lower  yet  for  girls  everywhere   with- 
out exception.     The  Baroda  percentage  falls  to  so  low  a  figure  as  828,  a  fall   in 
ratio  of  more  than  17  per  cent.    The  further  age-period,  15—20,  also  shows  smaller 
numbers  for  females  throughout  in  India.     The  great  deficiency  in  these  two  age- 
periods,   particularly  in  the  period,  10-15,  is  generally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
the  greater  mortality  in  the  females  in   India  at  this  period   of  life,   when  the 
females   pass   through   certain   important  physical  changes.     Amongst  the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  the  five  years,  from   age    12  to    18,   include   the   first 
child-bed,   an   occurrence  notoriously  dangerous  to  female  life,  both  on  account  of 
the  tender  age  of  the  girl-mothers  and  the  want  of  care  and  nutrition  so  necessary 
at  the  time.     In  our  State,  more  than  78  per  cent,  of  females  are  found  married  at 
this  time   of  life,  while  only  49  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  married.     So  the  great 
deficiency  in  numbers  in  these  two  age-periods  for  females  can  be  attributed  to  the 
early  marriages  and  early  maternity  among  the  Hindus,  who  form  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  population  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  part  of  it  must  be  due  to  the 
erroneous  statement  of  certain  ages,  or  the  actual  suppression  of  female  entries  at 
certain  ages.    For  the  next  age-period,  20—25,  the  two  Provinces,  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  also  India  agree  in  having  higher  proportions  of  females  as  in  Euro- 
pean countries.    This  may  be  due  partly  to  a  preference  for  the  number  20,  for 
those  who  might  be  a  year  or  two  less,  but   greatly  to  the  reduced  numbers   of 
males   in  this  age-period,  either  from  migration  or  death.    The  Baroda  figure  for 
females  in  this  Census,  however,  though  higher  than  those  for  the  two   preceding 
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and  succeeding  age-periods,  945  to  1,000  males,  is  still  kss  than  that  for  the  males. 
The  efiects  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  female  ratios   for  the  age-periods,  10 — 15  and 
15 — 20,  leave  their  mark  also  in  the  subsequent  age-periods  up  to  40,  though  to  a 
gradually  lessening  degree  ;  for,  in  India,  as  in  many  other  countries  the   general 
tendency  is  for  the  wooaen,  who  have  safely  weathered  the  period  of  early  child- 
birth, to  outlive  the  men.     For  the  other  age-periods,  the  female  ratios  in  Madras 
rise   and   fall   alternately ;   but  in   Bombay  and   India   there  is  a   deficiency  of 
females   throughout  and  they   out-number  the   males   only  at  the   end  of  life. 
There  are    seven    more    quinquennial    periods    between    that   considered    last 
(20 — 25),  and  the   final  period,   60   and  over.     In  40 — 45  there  are  as  many  as 
1,026  females  to  1,000  males  in  Baroda,  1,035  in  Madras,  978   in  Bombay,  and 
940  in  India.    The  highest  fall  in  the  female  ratios  in  Madras   is   found  in  the 
period  45 — 50, — 877,  where  the   number  has  reached  its  minimum  ;  for  Bombay, 
the   ratio  is  890,  and  845  for  the  whole  of  India  ;  for   Baroda,   the  female  ratio 
at  this  period  is  984;  the  Baroda  proportion   is  thus  higher  than   that  in  India. 
The   female   proportions  again  rise  throughout,  in  the  age-period  50 — 55,  except 
in   India,  where  it  is   a  little   lower,   993;  the   Bombay  .proportion  is   almost 
one  of  equality  with   that  for  males   999,  while   Madras  has  1,063  and  Baroda 
1,029.     Madras  has  again  the  minimum  number,  877,  for  the  age-period  55 — 60. 
The   percentage  for   Bombay  also  falls  low  at   this  period.     For  India  the  ratio 
of  females  to  1,000  mules  is  908.     There  are  so  many  as  1,170  old  women  of  60 
and  over  to  1,000  old   men   in   Madras,    1,197   in  Bombay,   the   same  number 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  1,187  in  India.     In  England  and   Wales  and  in   the 
aggregate  of  the   European   countries,   there   are  for  55  and  upwards  1,197  and 
1,076   old   women,  respectively,   to  1,000  old  men.     In   Baroda,  the  ratio  of  old 
women  in  this   period  is    1,307,    the   highest   of  all.    We  have  thus  seen  that 
in  the  two   disastrous   age-periods    that    women-folk   have   to  contend  against  in 
India,  from  10  to  20,  their  numbers  are  so   crippled  by  death   and  the  survivors 
are  so  weakened,  that  it  takes  them  long  to  regain  lost  ground. 

4.  Sexes  by  Religions. 

Sexes  by  reli-  H-     We  shall  now   see  what  light  is  thrown   on  the    proportions    of  the 

^*®°^"  sexes,  by   considering  them   by   religions.     Of  course,  the  Hindu  religion  rules 

Sub  II  (a)  3—8.  here  the  percentage  for  the  State,  as  in  all  other  cases.  There  are  936  females 
to  1,000  males  ki  the  whole  State,  and  929  to  1,000  males  for  the  Hindus,  The 
general  proportion  is  somewhat  higher,  because  in  all  other  religions  the  numbers 
are  higher  for  females  for  1,000  males  than  for  the  Hindus.  The  Jains  come 
next  in  the  ratio  of  females  per  1,000  males,  with  951;  and,  this  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  are  traders  and  immigrants.  The  Musalmans  show  a 
still  higher  ratio,  even  with  a  much  larger  population.  They  show  27  more 
females  per  1,000  males  than  the  Hindus.  Among  the  Musalmans  of  higher 
families,  there  is  some  reticence  regarding  the  entry  of  the  female  members  of 
their  families,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  in  some  higher  classes  ;  and  yet  they 
show  a  higher  proportion  than  both  Hindus  and  Jains,  The  Parsis  show  a  re- 
markably high  figure,  1,265,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  they  have  no  cause  to 
suppress  the  entry  of  girls  ;  and  secondly,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  because 
many  of  the  males  go  out  to  distant  countries  and  to  Bombay  in  search  of  employ- 
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meut  or  livelibood.  The  Christian  population  has  819  for  its  female  ratio ;  a  large 
addition  of  the  converts  is  made  in  the  wake  of  famine,  who  mnst  be  mostly 
males.  The  Animistics  show  971  females  for  1,000  males  and  thus  stand  next  to 
Parsis  in  the  order  of  female  proportions  to  1,000  males. 

12.  Coming  to  the  sexes  in  the   different   religions   by   age-periods,   we  Proportions  by 
find  that  for  '  under  one  year,'  the  ratio  of  female   infants  to  1,000   male    ones  is  age-periods. 
higher  among  the  Animistics,  Parsis  and  Jains,  that  for  the  Animistics  being  the  Under  one 
highest,  1,163  ;  and  lower  among   the   Hindus,   Musalmans  and  Christians — the 
last-named  having  the  lowest,  688;  thus  we  see  that  there  are  more  female  births 

among  the  classes  of  the  first  three  religions  and  more  male  births  among  those 
of  the  other  three.  Among  the  Parsis,  there  are  so  many  as  1,147  female  infants 
to  1,000  male  ones,  and  1,092  among  the  Jains.  For  Hindus  and  Musalmans  the 
ratios  of  females  in  this  period  are  982  and  966,  respectively. 

13.  But  in  the  other  age-periods   below  5,  out  of  the  three  religions,  two,  fom?ar(ld^in"~^ 
namely,  the  Animistics  and   the   Jains   have  maintained   the   preponderance   of  |fo^s"^'®^*' 
female  children  throughout.     For  the   full  period  of  0—5  we  have  1,109  female 

children  of  the  former,  and  1,135  of  the  latter  to  1,000  male  children.  The  ratio 
of  Hindu  female  children  is  lower  in  the  first  2  years  of  life,  and  higher  in  the  re- 
maining three  periods  ;  and  for  the  whole  quinquennial  group,  there  are  1,013 
females  to  1,000  males.  The  Musalman  ratios  of  female  children  continue  to  be 
lower  in  the  two  successive  years  after  '  under  one  year,'  but  are  a  little  higher  in 
the  next  two  years  ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  12  female  chil- 
dren for  1,000  of  the  male  sex.  The  same  rise  and  fall  is  seen  with  the  Parsis  ; 
but  the  flill  in  the  age-period  1—2  is  unaccountably  low,  625.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  those  over  one  year  have  been  enumerated  as  still  below  one.  For  the 
whole  quinquennial  group  the  female  ratio  is  967  only.  We  have  already  seen 
.in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  that  there  are  more  male  children  among  this 
class.  From  1—2  and  onward  below  5,  the  Christian  ratios  of  female  infants  to 
1,000  male  ones  rise  and  fall  alternately  ;  in  1-2  the  figure  is  nearly  double  of  that 
for  '  under  one  year,'  1,359.  This  phenomen&n  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
almost  all  these  numbers  are  made  up  of  famine  children  taken  up  by  the  mission- 
aries. It  appears  that  more  girls  of  the  age  1—2  were  given  up  by  their  parents 
or  left  adrift  than  boys.  The  actual  figures  are  39  boys  and  53  girls.  The 
average  ratio  for  the  quinquennial  group  is  992. 

°  14.  In  the  next  age-period,  5—10,  all  the  religions,  except  the  Animistic,  ^f  fo^®^'°^ 
havelowerratiosofgirls,  the  greatest  number  being  990  for  the  Parsis;  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Christian  ratio  of  girls,  the  least  number  is  found 
among  the  Hindus,  908  ;  the  ratio  of  Musalman  girls  is  968,  and  that  for  the  Jains 
is  926.  As  already  observed  before,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  suppression 
of  female  entries  among  the  higher  classes  of  Musalmans,  they  have  shown  higher 
ratios  of  girls  than  Hindus;  and  this  fact  somewhat  strengthens  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  an  omission  in  the  records  of  girls  of  this  age-period  among  the  Hindus. 

15.    There  is  a  uniformity  throughout,  in  all  religions,  in  the  age-period  age^periods. 
10  —15,  in  having  lower  ratios  of  females.  As  was  observed  for  the  same  age-period 
in  considering  different  provinces  and  countries,  it  exhibits  the  lowest  proportions 
for  females  in  all  religions ;  an  exception  being  only   for  the  Jains.    The  Parsis 
show  a  better  ratio  than  all  other  communities. 
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Divisional 
ratios  by 
religions  and 
affe-periods 
compared. 


Amreli 
Division. 

Sub.  II    CS)  3—5. 

Kadi  Division. 

Sab.  II  (J)  5—8. 


Navsari 
Division. 

Sub.  II    (i-)  6—9. 


Baroda 
Division. 

Sab,  II    C*)  10—21 


In  all  subsequent  age-periods,  they  show  higher  ratios  of  females,  as 
has  been  already  observed.  In  the  case  of  Christians,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  number  is  very  small  in  this  State  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  they 
are  almost  entirely  immigrants.  They  come  and  retire  at  any  time.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  villages  in  the  Baroda  Division  that  the  Missionaries  have  taken  some 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus  into  the  fold  of  Christianity.  The  column  for  the 
Animistics  shows  a  great  variety  in  proportions.  Up  to  age  10,  the  ratios  of 
females  are  higher;  then  there  is  a  heavy  fall  suddenly  for  the  age-period  10 — 15, 
Though  this  fall  is  gradually  retrieved,  it  is  not  till  age-period  25 — 30  is  reached, 
that  the  females  again  assert  their  superiority.  But  this  is  temporary;  they  reach 
their  lowest  percentage  at  age  30 — 35,  and  continue  to  be  lower  in  proportion  for 
all  age-periods,  except  40 — 45,  until  age  60  is  reached. 

In  the  first  six  quinquennial  age-periods,  0 — 30,  the  Hindus  and  Jains 
show  lower  ratios  of  females  than  Musalmans,  excepting  only  in  the  first,  0 — 5.  In 
the  three  succeeding  age-periods,  5 — 29,  regarding  which  there  has  been  much 
discussion,  the  Hindu  females  are  comparatively  less  than  the  Musalman  females 
by  60,  11  and  64  per  thousand  males.  In  the  next  two  age-periods  also,  20  to 
30,  the  Musalmans  are  better  off  than  the  Hindus  by  48  and  58,  and  the  Hindus 
than  the  Jains  by  10  and  60  females  for  every  1,000  males.  These  figures  fur- 
ther show  that  Musalman  female  life  is  better  than  Hindu  female  life  to  a  good 
extent  in  the  early  age-periods.  The  females  start  with  a  percentage  in  favour 
of  the  Hindus,  but  that  is  immediately  lost ;  and  with  the  exception  of  only  4 
other  age-periods  the  Musalman  females  show  higher  percentages  and  in  the  end 
the  Musalman  old  women  are  nearly  10  per  cent,  better  off  than  the  Hindu  ones. 
The  Jain  females,  however,  start  with  higher  percentages  than  both  for  Hindus 
and  Musalmans,  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  fall;  still,  at  the  end,  they  regain 
their  lost  ground  and  show  superiority  for  old  women  over  those  for  these  religions. 

16.     In  the  Divisional  ratios  of  females,  by  religions,  I  have   taken    into 
consideration  the  Jains  only  for  Kadi,  the  Christians  for  Baroda,   the   Parsis   for 
Navsari,  and  the  Animistics  for  Navsari  and  Baroda  ;  because  their  numbers  are 
too  small  in  the  other  Divisions,  for  comparison.     In  the  City  also,  the  Jains    are 
only  2,266  in  number  ;  1,221  males  and  1,045  females  ;    some  of  these   are   im- 
migrant Marwadi  traders,  who  are  mostly  males.     Looking  to  the  figures   in   the 
Divisions  for  these  religions,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Amreli  shows  higher  ratios 
of  female  children  in  each  year  below  5  for  the  Hindus,  and  in  three  out   of  the 
five  years,  namely,  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth,  for  the  Musalmans.     Kadi  shows 
higher  ratios  for  Jain  female  children  for  all  years  below  5,  and  also  in  all  except 
1 — 2  and  4 — 5  for  Hindus  ;  for  Musalman  female  children,  the  ratios  are  higher 
only   in  two  age-periods  below   5 — namely,    first  and   fourth.     In   the   Navsari 
Division  the  Hindu  female  children  show  lower  percentages   in  the   first   three 
age-periods  ;  those  of  the  Parsis  in  two,  viz.,  the  second  and  the  third,  and  those 
of  the  Musalmans  in  the  first  three  age-periods  :  while  among  the   Animistics  the 
female  childi'en  predominate  without   exception   in   all   these  years.     It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  second  period  for  the  Parsis  shows  abnormally  low  fit^ures    which 
can  probably  be  accounted  for  as  mentioned  above.     In  the  Baroda   Division    the 
Hindu  female  children  show  smaller  ratios  in  all  the  five  years,  whereas  those  of 
Musalmans  do  it  in  the  three  age-periods,  namely,  first,  second  and  the  fifth,   and 
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those  of  the  Animistics  in  the  first  three  age-periods.    It  is  interesting  to  mark 
here  the  percentage  of  female  children  among  the  Christians  in  the  age-period  1-2, 
viz.,  1,412,  which  is  more  than  double  of  that  for  '  under  one  year,'  which  is  691. 
5.    Comparison  with  the  Previous  Censuses. 

17.  As  usual,  I  now  compare  the  results  of  this    Census   with   those  of  Comparison 
1891,  for  sex  proportions.     There  has  now  been  a  decrease  in  the  ratios  of  female  Census  of  1891. 
children,  in  all  ages  below  5  throughout,  and  so  in  the  whole  group  of  age-period  ^"^^  ^-^-*- 

0 — 5.  The  decrease  is  from  1,060  to  1,026.  But  in  the  twelve  other  quinquennial 
groups  the  decrease  is  found  in  the  three  middle  age-periods  only,  between  20 — 35, 
i.e.,  in  the  adult  ages.  In  all  others,  namely,  in  the  three  critical  age-periods, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  also  in  the  last  six  age-periods,  and,  ulti- 
mately, on  an  average,  the  ratios  have  increased.  The  greatest  increases  are  in 
the  age-period  55 — 60,  from  833  to  1,066,  and  in  the  last  period,  from  1,156  to 
1,307.    The  increase  on  the  whole  is  from  928  to  936. 

18.  Comparing  the  figures  of  the  Divisions  with  those  of  1891  and  also  of  Divisional 

lT£Lfii.OS 

1881  in  the  nine  age-periods,  the  periods  after  20  being  grouped  decennially,  we  compared. 
find  that  in  Amreli  there  is  an  increase  in  the  ratios  of  all  the  age-periods,  except  Amreii 
the  second  and  the  sixth, — 5 — 10  and  30 — 40,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  age.  _  l^'f*""' 
period  20 — 30.    The  deficiency  shown  by  the  second  age-period  at  the  last  Census 
is  enhanced  this  time  ;  and  we  have  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent,  against  one  of  12  per 
cent,  in  1891,  and  of  6  per  cent,  in  1881.     Kadi  and  Navsari  show  an  increase  in 
the   three   successive   Censuses   in  this  age-period  ;  but  Baroda  follows  Amreli.  Kadi  and 
The  City  is  joined  with  the  Division,  as  separate  ratios  for  it  of  the  past  Censuses 
,are  not  available.     The  City  ratios  are   shown   to  have   been  greatly  reduced,  Baroda. 
Thus,  if  there  are  any  suppressions  of  girls  in  the  enumeration,  those  in  the  Amreli 
■Division  and  in  the  City  are  more  marked.     The  next  age-period,  10 — 15,  shows 
increased  ratios  in  all   Divisions  as  compared  with  both  the  previous  enumera- 
tions, except  in  Baroda  in   1881.    This  is  a  good  evidence  of  improved  female 
statistics  in  the  schedules  ;  the  percentage  is  the  highest  of  all  ages  between  5 
and   50,  in   Amreli ;   though   it  is  not  high  enough  in  all  other  Divisions,  and 
-leaves  room  for  improvement.    In  the  next  age-period,  15 — 20,  Amreli,  Kadi  and 
Navsari  show  an  increased  ratio  ;  the  first  two  over  both  the  past  enumerations, 
and  the  third  over  1881 ;  but  Baroda  shows  a  decrease  in  ratio  over  both  Censuses. 
In  the  period,  20 — 30  there  is  a  fall  in  all  Divisions,  as  compared  with  1891,  but 
an  increase  (except  for  Navsari)  over  1881.     In  30—40  there  is  an  increase  over 
both  years   for  all  Divisions  except  Navsari.    In  the  remaining  age-periods 
there  is  generally  an  increase  in  both  cases.    It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  population  in  1891,  there  was  then  found  a  deficiency  in 
the  proportions  of  females  in  five  age-periods  in   Amreli,  as  compared   with 
the  ratios  of  1881, — namely,  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  7th  and  8th  periods  ;  in  Kadi 
also  in  five  age-periods, — 2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th  and  7th ;  in  Navsari,  in  the  last 
three  age-periods  and  in  Baroda  in  four,— 2nd,  3rd,  6th  and   the  last.    But  now 
each  of  the  Divisions  has  shown  a  deficiency  in  three  age-periods  only,  which 
vary  with  the  Divisions.    Amreli,  Kadi,  and  Navsari  all  show  a  deficiency  in  the 
5th  and  6th  age-periods — i.e.,  between  20  and  40  ;  and  in  addition,  Amreli  in  the 
2nd,  Kadi  in  the  Ist,  and  Navsari  in  the  4th.    Baroda  shows  deficiencies  in  the 
1st,  2nd  and  4th  age-periods. 
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6.  Deficiency  of  females  enquired  into, 
19.  A  conjecture  was  put  forth  in  the  Census  Report  of  Bombay  for  1891, 
that  if  females  had  been  omitted  to  any  great  extent,  it  must  be  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  ;  and  tbat,  therefore,  the  Divisions  which  showed  the  least 
number  of  women  compared  to  males  should  also  show  the  least  number  between 
5  and  20,  compared  to  the  total  number  of  females.  This  test  was  successfully 
applied  by  me  in  the  last  report,  and  it  is  found  to  be  approximately  true  now 
also.  I  give  here  the  ratios  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  each  of  the  Divisions, 
and  also  opposite  to  these,  the  numbers  of  females  between  5  and  20  out  of 
10,000  females  in  each  :— 

The  first  order  of  Divisions  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  1891.     This  does 

not  afford  any  conclusive  evidence  of 
great  weight ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  serial  numbers  correspond  in  Kadi, 
Baroda  and  the  City,  and  not  in  Nav- 
sari  and  Amreli  ;  there  they  inter- 
change places.  The  City  comes  con- 
spicuously last  and  Baroda  just  above 
it  in  both  the  serial  numbers.  The 
number  of  females  is  so  low  as  853  to 
1,000  males  in  the  City,  and  the  number  of  females  between  5  and  20  is  only 
2,743,  to  total  10,000  females.  From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Movement  of  Population,  it  may  be  argued  for  the  City  that,  as  Baroda  gives  out 
more  brides  than  it  receives,  the  deficiency  of  girls  in  the  two  age-periods,  10 — 15 
and  15 — 20,  can  be  so  accounted  for.  But  this  argument  would  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  defect  in  the  age-period  5 — 10,  when  the  girls,  more  especially  among 
the  Gujaratis,  stay  with  their  parents,  even  though  they  m^y  be  married, 
Carrying  the  train  of  enquiry  into  the  age-period  5—9,  where  the  disproportion 
is  greater,  we  get  the  Divisions  ranked  in  the  following  order  according  to  their 
proportions  of  females  out  of  10,000  : — 

Here  Navsari,  Kadi  and  the  City 
retain  their  order.  Amreli  and  Barode^ 
exchange  places, 


Number  of 

Ko. 

Divisions. 

Number  of 
females  to 
1,(100  males. 

females 
between  5 
and  20,  out 
of  10,000 
females. 

Serial  oraer 
lncolamn4, 

1 

Navsari 

9!I2 

3,446 

8 

3 

Kadi           

956 

3,540 

2 

3 

Amreli       

939 

3,548 

1 

4 

Baioda       

891 

3,140 

4 

6 

City            

853 

2,743 

5 

Number  of 

No. 

Divisions, 

Number  of 
females    to 
1,000  males. 

femiileB 

between  5 

and  9,  ont  of 

lOjOliOfemalea 

Serial  order 
In  colnmu  4. 

1 

Navsari      

992 

1,358 

1 

2 

Kadi           

956 

1,237 

2 

3 

Amreli       

939 

1,149 

4 

4 

Baroda       

891 

],2ii8 

3 

5 

City            

853 

1,038 

5 

Urban  and 
rural  female 
proportions. .  • 
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7.    Peopoetion  of  Sexes  in  Ueban  and  Rueal  Aeeas. 

20.  Taking  the  proportions  of  females  per  1,000  males  for  the  last  three 
Censuses,  we  find  that  the  ratios  of  females  in  rural  areas  have  invariably 
increased  in  aU  Divisions,  Census  by  Census.  Of  the  towns,  those  in  the  Amreli 
Division  show  an  increased  ratio  over  the  last  two  enumerations  ;  while  the  City 
of  Baroda  is  almost  stationary  as  compared  with  1891,  and  has  lost  in  comparison 
with  1881.  Except  in  the  Amreli  Division,  the  female  proportions  in  the  urban 
areas  are  seen  to  be  higher  than  in  the  rur^l  areas,    In  the  previous  Censuses, 
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the  urban  ratios  for  females,  for  the  State,  were  distinctly  higher  than  the  rural 
ones.  In  1901  they  are  almost  identical.  The  urban  proportion  again  has  been 
decreasing  from  957  to  945  to  935,  and  the  rural  increasing  from  908  to  923  to 
936.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  ratios  have  been  uuiform  in  all  Censuses  to  a 
great  extent.  In  all  Censuses  the  female  ratios,  both  urban  and  rural,  have  been 
below  1,000,  in  all  Divisions,  except  only  iq  the  Kadi  and  Navsari  Divisions,  for 
the  urban  population,  where  they  have  been  uniformly  over  1,000.  Taking  the 
urban  ratios  first,  they  have  ranged  between  the  narrow  limits  of  908  and  916 
for  Amreli,  between  1,011  and  1,038  for  Kadi,  between  1,010  and  1,044  for 
Navsari,  between  878  and  899  for  Baroda,  and  between  852  and  877  for  the 
City.  Similarly,  for  rural  areas,  the  limits  are  915  to  948  for  AmreU,  919  to 
942  for  Kadi,  956  to  989  for  Navsari,  and  873  to  894  for  Baroda.  The  lowest 
ratios  are  for  the  City,  and  the  highest  are  also  urban  ones  for  Navsari  and  Kadi. 

8.     Greater  Accttract  in  Enumeration. 

21.     The  increasing  accuracy  of  an  Indian  Census  is  judged  by  the  nearer  Greater  accn- 
approach  of  the  proportions    of  females   to   those   of  males,  decade   by  decade,  ration. 
We   have   already  seen  that  on  a  comparison  of  the   results   of    this    Census 
with  those  of  the  past  Censuses,  the  females  have  increased  in  proportion,  step 
by  step,  in  the  entire  State  as  also,  in  all  Divisions  ;  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
proportion  now  being  in  Amreli — of  19  per  1,000   over  that   of  la91  ;  the  City  sub.  i. 
shows  the  least  or  a  nominal  increase  of  one  per  oent.  only.     In  the  entire  State 
the  proportion  of  females  has  increased  by  8  over  that  of  1891 — 936  for  928  ;  by 
19  over  that  of  1881  and  by  45  over  that  of  1872.     In  the  Divisions,  the  increase 
ranges  between  6  and  19,  as  compared  with  1891,  betAveen  16  and  29  as  compar- 
ed with  1881,  and  between  23  and  46  as  compared  with  1872. 

32.  The  same  results  are  obtained  by  looking  to  the  defect  of  females  in  The  deficiency 
jactual  numbers  at  each  successive  Census,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  defect  of  numbw^^  ^ 
females  goes  on  diminishing  Census  by  Census,  In  1872,  for  the  whole  State  it  Sut  111,2-5. 
was  as  high  as  116  thousand  ;  in  1881,  it  was  94  thousand  ;  in  1891  it  came  to 
90  thousand ;  and  in  this  Census,  it  is  only  64  thousand,  or,  44  per  cent,  of  that 
jn  1872.  In  Amreli,  the  defect  was  found  to  be  greater  in  1891  than  in  1881, 
and  in  Navsari  it  was  greater  in  1881  than  in  the  preceding  Census.  In  the 
City,  the  deficiencies  this  time  and  at  the  last  Census  were  greater  than  in  1881. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  defect  is  fast  disappearing.  Census  after  Census,  in  all 
the  DivisioDS  ;  and  in  this  Census  the  deficiency  is  the  least.  In  Baroda,  it  is 
now  nearly  three-fifths  of  what  it  was  in  1872,  and  three-fourths  of  that  in  1881 
and  1891.  In  Kadi,  it  is  now  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1872,  somewhat 
more  than  one-half  of  that  in  1881,  and  two-thirds  of  that  in  1891.  In  Navsari, 
^t  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  that  in  1872  and  1881,  and  one-half  of  that  in  1891.  In 
the  City,  the  defect  of  females  over  males  is  now  8,228  as  against  9,322  of  1891, 
(6,988  of  1881  and  10,774  of  1872, 

9.    Proportion  of  Sexes  bt  Castes. 
23,     We  shall  now  examine  the  ratios  of  females  to  males  as  found  in  Peniaie      pro- 
certain  selected  castes.    I  give  Subsidiary  Table  IV  showing  the  proportion  of  ^°^j.°°^       ^^ 
female   children   below  5  years  of  age,  to  1,000  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  the  State  Sub.  iv. 
^nd  its  Divisions,  by  some  of  the  selected  pastes  of  Hindus,  and  for  one  caste, 
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Shrimali,  of  the  Jains,  and  for  th&  whole  class  of  the  Forest  and  Hill  Tribe® 
forming  one  group  of  Animistics.  In  selecting  the  castes,  the  standard  obserred 
for  this  State  elsewhere  is  numerical  strength  above  2,500  with  the  condition  that 
they  must  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  or  must  have  been  long  settled.  But  ia 
Table  IV,  I  have  taken  the  castes  numbering  not  less  than  10,000.  This  Table 
for  infant  ages  is  prepared  for  two  purposes.  One  of  them  is  to  see  how  the 
figures  agree  with  the  climatic  theory,  namely,  that  there  are  more  femaW 
children  in  coast  and  hilly  tracts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  converse  is  the  case 
in  a  flat  country.  It  must  not  be  omitted  from  notice  that  the  proportions  of  the 
children  of  the  two  sexes  at  age  5,  as  given  in  Table  IV,  are  not  to  be  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  with  those  of  male  and  female  births  ;  because,  it  has  been 
found  in  many  cases  that  the  figures  have  completely  changed  places  for  0-1 
and  '  under  5  years  old.'  Baroda  and  Kadi  Divisions  are  flat  and  away  from  the 
sea  ;  and  Navsari  may,  in  the  case  of  the  Sdsti  Mahals,  be  taken  as  on  the  coast. 
Amreli  shows  all  the  three  features ;  the  Talukas  of  Amreli  and  Damnagar  are 
mostly  flat ;  Dhari  is  rocky  ;  Kodinar  is  rocky  on  the  north  and  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  south  ;  and  Okhamandal  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  other 
purpose  expected  to  be  served  by  this  Table  i&  to  contrast  the  infant  proportions 
of  sexes  with  the  total  ratios  of  sexes  for  the  several  castes.  The  figures  in  the 
Table  are  marked  in  Italics,  where  the  castes  are  found  in  large  numbers. 

24.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Anavaldi^s  and  Lohanjis  who  are  local,  the  former 
confined  to  the  Navsari  Division  and  the  latter  to  Amreli,  show  very  high  ratios 
of  female  children,  1,403  and  1,465  respectively.  The  Audichyas  show  an 
excess  of  female  children  in  Kadi  1,077,  but  an  excess  of  the  other  sex  ia 
Baroda,  where  the  female  children  to  1^000  boys  are  only  694  The  Rajputs 
show  low  ratios  of  female  children  in  both  Kadi  and  Baroda,  to  which  places 
they  are  indigenous  (the  Baroda  ratio  is  lower,  787,  than  that  of  Kadi,  933),  but 
in  Navsari,  where  their  number  is  somewhat  less  than  5,000,  the  ratio  is  as  high 
as  2,290.  The  climatic  theory  is  apparently  borne  out  in  these  cases.  Both  the 
Anjn^  and  Kadv^  Kuobis  are  found  in  the  Kadi  Division  in  large  numbers  ;  but 
the  proportions  of  sexes  are  at  the  o23posite  ends  ;  while  one  of  the  sub-castes 
Kadvc4s,  has  987  as  the  proportion  of  its  female  children,  the  other  sub-caste  of 
the  same  main  caste,  Kunbis,  has  so  high  a  ratio  as  1,329.  The  Lew^  Kunbis 
again  are  found  in  all  the  three  Divisions,  Amreli,  Kadi  and  Baroda,  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers,  above  10,000  ;  but  they  have,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  climate 
in  the  Divisions,  the  female  children  in  excess,  without  exception  in  all  of  them  ■ 
it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ratio  in  Kadi,  1,062  is  higher  than  that  in 
Baroda,  1,009  ;  and  that  in  Amreli,  1,063  is  a  little  higher  still.  The  Darzis  are 
mostly  found  in  the  Kadi  Division  where  the  ratio  of  female  children  is  956  •  in 
other  Divisions  their  number  is  not  so  large.  But  the  Haj^ms  are  local  to  both 
Kadi  and  Baroda,  and  show  the  Baroda  ratio  980,  i.e.,  less  than  males  and  th.e 
Kadi  one,1098,  i.e.  higher  than  male  children.  It  willbe  noted  that  as  a  rule  the  Kadi 
ratios  are  higher  than  the  Baroda  ones.  The  Kumbhdrs  are  found  in  numbers  above 
10,000  in  Amreli  and  Kadi,  where  in  accordance  with  the  climatic  theory  the 
ratio  of  the  female  children  in  Amreli  is  so  high  as  2,561,  while  that  in  Kadi  is 
only  946.  The  Lobars  obtain  in  the  Kadi  Division  only  and  the  ratio  there  is 
1,070  for  female   children,  but  the   Sutdrs,  who  are  also  found  there  in  a  large 
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number,  above  10,000,  have  only  963.  So  also  the  Ravalias,  who  are  above 
10,000,  have  a  ratio  of  958  female  children.  The  Rabaris  and  "Waghris  are  found 
in  Kadi  and  Baroda  and  their  ratios  in  Baroda  are  again  lower  than  those  in 
Kadi,  as  expected,  for  female  children.  The  Dheds  are  found  in  sufficient  num- 
bers in  all  the  four  Divisions,  and  their  ratios  in  each  strongly  support  the  theory; 
for,  the  proportions  in  AmreU  and  Navsari,  hilly  and  coast  tracts,  are  so  high  as 
1,103  and  1,257  and  those  in  Kadi  and  Baroda,  flat  tracts,  are  so  low  as  887 
and  601 ;  the  Baroda  ratio  being  again  lower  than  the  Kadi  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kolis,  who  are  also  found  in  the  four  Divisions  in  numbers  above  10,000, 
have  high  ratios  of  female  children  in  Amreli,  1,023  and  Kadi  1,017  ;  and  a  low 
one  in  Baroda,  612,  in  consonance  with  the  theory  ;  but  they  upset  it  in  Navsari 
where  the  ratio  is  756.  The  Kh^lp^s  are  found  in  Kadi  and  Baroda  and  have  a 
ratio  of  991  for  Kadi  and  1,115  for  Baroda,  Lastly  the  Shrimali  Jains  are 
found  in  the  Kadi  Division  alone,  where  the  number  is  as  high  as  1,166.  The 
Marathas  who  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  City  show  a  ratio  of  628  ;  in 
the  other  Divisions  they  are  also  distributed,  but  the  numbers  are  not  large; 
they  show  lower  ratios  in  all  Divisions,  in  spite  of  the  variation  in  climate. 

25.  Looking  to  the  figures  in  another  light,  we  find  that  five  castes,  ^j^^^^  ^"^^l 
Loh^nst,  Lewdkunbi,  Kurabhdr,  Koli  and  Dhed,  which  are  indigenous  to  other ligut. 
Amreli,  have  invariably  shewn  higher  ratios  of  female  children.  Out  of  19  castes 
local  to  Kadi,  11  have  shewn  lower  ratios  of  female  children  and  eight  higher  ; 
those  showing  higher  ratios  are  : — Audich,  Anajnd  Kunbi,  Lewdi  Kunbi,  Haj?[m, 
Lohar,  Koli,  Bhangi  and  Shrim^H  Jains  ;  while  those  showing  lower  ratios  are  : — 
Sirasvat,  Rajput,  Kadvd  Kunbi,  Darzi,  Kumbhdr,  RabAri,  Sut^r,  R^walia,  Wdghri, 
Dhed  and  Kh&lp^.  Of  the  four  castes  indigenous  to  Naveari,  three  viz.: — An?[vaU, 
Taldvia  and  Dhed  shew  higher  ratios  of  female  children  and  one  only,  Koli, 
shows  a  lower  one.  Lastly,  out  of  11  castes  local  to  Baroda,  7  show  lower 
ratios,  namely,  Au^jch,  Rajput,  Darzi,  Rab^ri,  Wdghri,  Koli  and  Dhed  ;  while  4 
only  shew  high  ratios  : — Kadvi  Kunbi,  B^ri^,  Bhangi  and  Kh^lp^.  I  have 
turned  to  this  use  Table  IV,  suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner.  This 
Stale,  after  all,  is  too  small  for  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  male  and  female 
numbers  by  climatic  changes  ;  but  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  proximity 
to  the  sea  or  distance  from  it,  and  hilly  or  flat- situations  have  generally  borne 
out  the  theory  in  regard  to  the  Divisions  taken  as  whole  units,  and  in  tolerable 
uniformity  for  selected  castes.  If  we  turn  to  this  Table  merely  to  see  the  sex 
proportions  in  the  children  of  the  different  castes  in  those  places  in  which 
the  members  are  found  in  sufficiently  large  numbers,  we  can  arrange  them,  in 
order,  as  follows  : — 

Those  exhibiting  lower  ratios  for  female  children  : — Mar^th^s  628  ; 

Rab^ri  883;  Rajput   933;    Darzi  956;   R^waB   958 ;  Sut^r  963  ; 

S^rasvat  971  ;  W^ghii  982  ;  Kadvi  Kunbis  987. 
Those  exhibiting  higher'  ratios  for  female  children  : — TaUvi^  1,034  ; 

B^ri^  1,038  ;  Lew^  Kunbi   1,062;  Loh^r   1,070  ;  Audich    1,077  ; 

Haj^m    i,098  ;    Bhangi    1,125  ;  Shrimali    1,166 ;  Anjan^  1,329  ; 

An^vaU  1,403 ;  Loh^n^  1,465. 
The  Koli,  Dhed,  Kh^lpd;  and  Kumbh^r  show  greatly  varying  figures  in  the 
different  Divisions,  in  regard  to  the  female  child. 
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d^tTrat^i'os  ^^-    We  shall  now  use  this  table  to  s.ee  what  change  af  ratios   occurs  in 

totaf^'^^femaie  *'^®  female  numbers,  compared  with  1,00,(>  males  in  the  infant  ages   below  5^  and 
ratios    by  iu   the  total  of  all  ag-es.     As  a  g-eneral  rule,  the  ratios  have  greatly  decreased  for 

castes.  in  to  '  a  J 

Sill..  IV.  the  total  females  from  what  they  are  for  female  children.     The  ratios  for  the  latter 

^'*^'  ^-  are  generally  over  1,000,  i  e.  the  girls  under  5  are  more  numerous   than   boys  ", 

but  for  the  total  females,  it  is  in  very  few  castes  that  the  female  proportion  is 
higher  than  1,000.  Of  the  three  sub-oastes  of  Kunbis,  the  Lew^a  have  been 
reduced  in  the  female  percentage  from  1,022  to  841  only  j  the  reduction  has  been 
about  17  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  the  females  have  suffered  to  that  extent,  in  the 
stimggle  of  life,  as  compared  with  the  males.  Where  the  males  have  lost  a 
certain  number  in  passing  through  all  the  age-periods,  the  females  have  lost,  for 
the  same  number,  17  per  cent.  more.  We  shall  take  up  soon  the  case  of  the  Lew£ 
P^tid^rs,  as  of  special  interest.  The  Anjan^s,  too,,  have  lost  heavily  in, 
their  female  numbers  j  the  ratio  per  1,000  boy&  having  gone  down 
from  1,318  to  980,  ie.^  by  over  25  per  cent.  The  Kadv^  Kunbi 
females,  being  reduced  from  995  to  966,  have  suffered  comparatively  less, — 
only  by  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  females  of  the  large  caste  of  Kolis  have  been 
reduced  from  936  to  918,  or  by  less  than  2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  males. 
The  Rajput  female  ratio  has  fallen  from  955  to  921  ;  while  the  Mahr^th^  ratio  ha» 
increased  from  635  to  890.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mahr^thds  are  not 
indigenous  to  Baroda,  Large  numbers  of  females  immigrate  into  this  State  from 
the  Deccan  and  Konkan,  after  marriage.  The  Bhangi  ratio  has  fallen  from  1,065 
to  996;  but  that  for  Dheds  has  increased  from  895  to  996.  The  Eab^ri- 
females  also  have  increased  from  883  and  940.  The  Mahr^thas,  tlie  Eab^ris  and 
the  Dheds,  are  the  only  castes  that  have  increased  female  ratios  as  compared  with' 
males.  From  the  latter  two  castes  the  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths  among  males  than  among  females.  Taking- 
the  An^vl^s  and  the  Audich  among  the  Brahman  sub-castes,,  we  find  that  the 
female  ratio  for  AnSivUs  has  decreased  from  1,327  (at  age.  below  5)  to  872  (for 
total  females).  This  is  a  great  fall— of  over  34  per  cent.  The  Audich  Brahman 
female  ratio  has  fallen  from  1,056  to  986.  These  few  instances  illustrate  the 
general  rule  mentioned  above  ;  the  tables  may  be  consulted  for  the  details  of 
many  other  castes  and  sub-castes. 
Female  num-  27.    I  had  mentioned  in  my  previous  Report,  giving  illustrations,  that  the 

inversely  as       proportion  of  females  varied  inversely  as  the  status  and   strength   of  cast o      Tn 

the  status  and  i,   ii,        ii,  i  ,  .      .  , 

strengtb  of       see  wnetner  the  same  tendency  appears  this  time  also,  a  subsidiary  Table  F  is 

^^^b^F^  Si'^^"  ^"'^  showing  the  proportion  of  sexes  by  selected  castes  of  Hindus.     For  the 

purpose  of  this  Table,  I  have  selected  castes  numbermg  not  less  than  20,000  and 

they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the   proportion  of  their  females,  givino-   also 

their   numerical   strength.     It  is   remarkable  that  the  same  general  tendency  is 

apparent  at  a  glance  this  time  also  to  a  great  extent.     The  Kunbis   who  number 

411  thousand  human  beings,  show  the  number  911    of  females  to  1,000  males  • 

which,  leaving  the  W^ghris  out  of  consideration,  is  the  smallest.     ISlext  come  the 

Kolis  ,•  they  too,  show  aa  equally  poor  proportion  of  females,  918  to  1  000.     Next 

in  the  order  of  deficiency  are  the'Brahmans,  Rajputs  and   Vanias,   each  of  them 

having  an  identically    low  proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males,  921.     With  the 

Brahmaus  and  Yimh  there  is  an  actual  paucity  of  females  among  some  sub- 
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castes.  B^rMs  and  RaMfis  and  Kh%as  come  next  with  934,  940  and  945 
respectively.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  castes  mentioned  in  the  Table  shew 
that  the  greater  the  numerical  strength  the  lower  is  its  proportion  of  females  to 
1,000  males.  In  fact,  if  we  exclude  the  Waghris,  Kumbh^rs  and  Dheds,  the 
descending  order  of  the  numerical  strength  becomes  identical  with  the  ascending 
order  of  female  ratios.  Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  higher  or  more 
affluent  classes  like  Kunbis,  Brahmans,  Rajputs  and  YinUs  shew  the  lower  ratios  • 
B^ridis,  Rab^ris  and  Kh^lp^s  occupy  an  intermediate  position ;  while  the  five  in 
the  list  which  shew  the  highest  proportions,  are  the  Sut^rs,  Kumbh^rs,  Hajims, 
Dheds  and  Bhangis,  the  lowest  in  status,  and  the  unclean  castes. 

28.     In  the  last  Census  Report,  it  was  conjectured,   from   the   very   low  '^^  'e^y  low 
ratios  of  females  to  males,  that  the  Lewa  P^tidars  of  certain   Kulin  (aristocratic)  *^eea  among  °" 
villages   were   responsible   for   something   much  more  than  mere  suppression  of  KunWa*^* 
female  entries.     The  black  stigma  of  perpetrating  female   infanticide   has   been 
branded   on   this   caste,   from   olden   times;   the  reasons  being  family  pride  and 
lavish  marriage  expenditure.    A   table  was  given   in  the   last  Report   shewing 
clearly  how  the  female  numbers  sank  very  low  when   compared   both   with  the 
female  ratios  generally  in   each   of  these  noted  villages  and   with   the  female 
percentages   of  the   other   Hindus  in  them.     A   similar  Table   is   given  now, 
revealing  again  the  same  state  of  facts.     The  seven  villages  given  in  the  Table  are  ^°^-  ^' 
the  Kulin  Charotar   villages,  under  this  State,  and  there  are  6  more   close  to  them 
under  British  Government.    Comparing  the  Lew^  female  numbers'  with    those 
of  the   other   Hindus,   we    find  that  Nar  has  129  less  per  thousand,  Savli   353, 
Sbjitra  172,  Bhadran  55,  Dharmaj  84,  Pihej  172  and  Vaso   87.     For  1,000  males 
the  highest  number  is   818   females  for  Vaso  ;  Bhadran  taking  the  2rid  place 
with  750  only,  or  |  of  the  males ;  Nar  and  Savli  coming  to  only  |  of  the  males. 
It'  may  be  deemed  satisfactory,  in  a  way,  that  in  five  cases  there  is  an  improveinent 
over  the  figures  of  last  Census,  and  a  further  fall  in  two  only  ;  but  this  very  fact 
shows  that  the  evil  does  exist,  though  some  improvement  forces  itself  with  more 
advanced  times  and  better  education.    I  repeat  that  serious  enquiry  is  necessary. 

29.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  sexes  is  the  touchstone  to  test  Summary, 
the  accuracy  of  eumneration.    Summarising  the  results  in  the  vrords  of  Mr.  Baines, 
we  find  that  here  as  in  India  there  is  still  a  tendency,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to    omit  from  the  Cen&us  record  girls  of  from  9  to  15,  and  perhaps,  some  married 
females  of  adult  ages.     The  girls  below  5   years   old   are   more   numerous   than 
boys  of  that  age.     After  that  period,  apart  from  wilful  or  ignorant  omission,  there 
is  probably  a  real  deficiency  in  the  number  of  females,  more  or  less,  and  due  to  neg- 
lect, functional  excitement,  premature  cohabitation,  and  unskilful  midwifery.     At  a 
later  period,  hard  work  as  well  as  the  above  influences  and,  amongst  some  classes 
excessive  fecundity,  tell  on  the  female  constitution,  producing  greater   relative 
mortality  than  prevails  in  the  other  sex ;  though  towards  the  end  of  life  the  latter 
succumb  to  old  age  sooner  than  the  survivors  from  amongst  their  mates.    It  is 
also  probable  that  either  from  difference  or  inferiority  in  nutrition,  or  from  climatic" 
influences,  female  life  is,  on  the  whole,  better  on  the  coast  and  hills  than  on   the 
hot  or  dry  plains.     In  addition,  we  find  that  Musalman  female  life  has  proved  to 
be  better  than  that  of  both  Jains  and  Hindus,  and  the    Jain  female  life  is   better 
than  that  of  the  main  bulk  of  the  population. 
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10.     Seasons  of  maketage  ;  and  sexes  at  bieth. 
Seasons  j>f  30.     It  remains  now  to  consider  the  suggestions  made,   in  his  additional 

note  on  sex,  by  the  Census  Commissioner.  He  thinks  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
birth  statistics,  if  examined  with  relation  to  the  period  of  conception,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  sex  at  birth.     He  wishes  to  know  in  fact — 

(1).     The  seasons  deemed  propitious  for  marriages   among  the  various 
religions  and  the  considerations  by  which  they   are   determined 
in  each  case,  and 
(2).    The  seasons  deemed  propitious  for  the  commencement  of  married 
hfe. 
Under  the  second  head  it  is  to  be  ascertained — 

(a)  whether  these  seasons  are  determined  by   astrological  considera- 
tions, or 
(h)  by  the  expiry  of  a  certain  period,  so  many  months  or  years  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  or  again 

(c)  whether  there  is  no  fixed  period  at  all,  the  matter  depending  simply 
upon  the  bride  attaining  maturity,  and 

(d)  whether  there  is  a  second  ceremony. 
(1).    It  is  conjectured  that  in  old  times,   when   perhaps,  marriages   were 

entered  into  at  the  proper  advanced  age,  the  Vasanta  (Spring)  and  Grishma 
(Summer)  seasons,  the  amatory  seasons  of  the  poets,  were  the  marriage  seasons. 
They  were  the  most  convenient  also  for  an  agricultural  people.  The  Shishir 
(Winter)  season  also  must  have  been  in  vogue  with  the  higher  classes,  the 
month  of  Kartah  being  the  one  in  which  the  marriage  of  the  Tulsi  plant  was 
celebrated  with  the  emblematic  Vishnu.  Among  the  Gujarati  Hindus,  and 
generally  in  this  State,  the  first,  second  and  fourth  months  of  the  Gujarati  year, 
Kartah,  Magsar  and  Mdh,  and  the  sixth  month,  Chaitra — the  end  of  winter  and  the 
season  of  Spring  and  the  beginning  of  Summer, — are  recognised  as  the  proper 
seasons  of  marriages.  These  marriages  are  the  formal  ones,  the  bride  beino- 
generally  an  infant  or  just  entering  her  teens.  For  the  other  religions,  there  are 
no  special  months  in  vogue,  except  in  so  far  as  races  like  the  Mahomedans  and 
Parsis  may  be  influenced  by  the  customs  prevailing  among  their  rich  and 
numerous  Hindu  neighbours.  But  there  exists  this  main  difference  between  them 
and  the  Hindus,  that  they  do  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  indulge  in  infant  and 
therefore,  merely  ceremonial  marriages.  With  them  the  conjugal  relations  com- 
mence  soon   after   the  marriage   ceremony  is  performed, 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  second  query — of  the  seasons  deemed  propitious 
for  the  commencement  of  married  life, — it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  formal 
ceremony,  among  the  Hindus  of  this  State,  commensurate  in  any  way  with  the 
initial  laborious  one,  so  weU  known  to  all.  Nor  do  the  conjugal  relations  com- 
mence at  the  expiry  of  any  fixed  number  of  months  or  years  after  the  first  formal 
marriage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  the  ages  of  the  brides  range  from  '  below 
one  '  to  10  or  11,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  fix  such  periods.  The  matter 
depends  upon  the  bride  attaining  maturity  ;  which  is  considered  by  the  Dakshinis 
to  be  soon  after  menstruation  ;  but  the  Gujaratis  do  not  wait  for  that  event  if  it 
does  not  take  place  at  about  age  13  or  14.  It  is  true  that  the  stars  are  consulted; 
bat  that  is  for  fixing  the  exact  day  within  about  a  month's  time.    Neither  would 
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the  superstitiouB  Hindus  take  such  a  serious  step  without  consulting  the  stars  and 
omens,  nor  would  the  money-seeking  astrologers  allow  their  Yajmans  to  take  this 
important  step  in  their  children's  life  without  claiming  their  perquisites.  Rut, 
wherever  it  could  be  arranged  without  much  waiting  or  other  inconvenience,  the 
time  of  Vijaya  Bashmi,  10th  day  of  Ashvin,  is  selected  for  the  commencement  o^ 
connubial  life  ;  or  any  auspicious  day  in  that  month.  Ckaitra  and  VaishaJc  are  also 
in  favour.     The  lower  castes  do  not  wait  for  propitious  months  or  days. 

As  these  questions  are  asked  in  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  male  or 
female  births,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  seasons  and  times  of  actual  married  life 
^re  not  fixed,  no  deductions  can  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  this 
State  is  concerned. 

31.  Lastly,  we  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  sex  at  birth,  Sex  at  birtb. 
regarding  which  many  conjectures,  some  of  them  amusing,  are  advanced  by 
anthropologists.  As  is  to  be  expected,  so  soon  as  one  of  them  puts  forward  his 
theory,  with  a  certain  ainount  of  plausibility,  there  is  another  prepared  to  upset 
it  by  arraying  the  figures  of  other  tribes  or  localities.  Eepeated  instances  of  such 
contradictions  are  met  with  in  Westermarck's  "  History  of  Human  Marriage." 
As  said  by  Professor  Conrad  of  Halle,  the  whole  question  must  be  regarded  as 
still  unsolved,  and  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity.  The  various  theories,  as 
found  in  Westermarck  are : — 

(1)  More  boys  are  born  if  the  husband  is  older  than  the  wife,  and  more 
girls  if  the  wife  is  older. 

(2)  The  less  the  difference  of  the  age  between  the  patents,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  boys  being  born. 

(3)  Polygamy  leads  to  the  birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  children. 

(4)  Organisms  when  unusually  well  nourished  produce  comparatively 
more  female  offspring  ;  in  the  opposite  case,  more  male. 

(5)  The  male  births  are  in  greater  excess  in  country  districts,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  often  badly  fed,  than  in  towns,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
more  luxurious. 

(6)  A  similar  excess  is  found  among  poor  people  as  compared  with  well- 
off  classes. 

(7)  In  the   highlands,  comparatively   more   boys   are  born  than  in   the 

lowlands. 

(8)  The  mixture  of  races  produces  an  excess  of  female  births. 

(9)  The  temporarily  superior  parent  produces  the  opposite  sex. 

(10)    Unions  between  related  individuals  or,  generally,  between  individuals 
who  are  very  like  each  other,  produce  more  male  offspring. 

In  considering  these  theories  in  regard  to  this  State,  we  find  that  the  first 
two  cannot  be  judged  of,  as  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties  at  the  time  of 
marriage  are  not  known.  There  being  no  particular  castes  among  whom  poly- 
gamy prevails  as  a  special  feature,  the  third  also  cannot  be  put  to  the  test. 
The  eighth  cannot  be  tested,  as  no  mixtures  of  races  are  allowed  in  marriages  ;  nor 
can  the  ninth  theory,  about  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  male  or  female 
parent,  be  judged  from  the  materials  on  the  hands  of  a  Census  Reporter.  The 
tenth  theory  about  the  unions  between  related  individuals  may  be  put  to  trial, 
as  ,the  Hindus,  though  endogamous,  strictly  shun  marriage  between  cousins,  how- 
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ever  distant,  while  the  Musalmans,  ChriBtians  and  Pareis  allow  them.  But  a  refer- 
ence to  Tables  11  (a)  and  (b)  hardly  affords  any  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point. 
Two  theories,  the  fourth  and  sixth,  are  upset  by  our  statistics,  for  we  have  found, 
both  in  the  last  Census  and  the  present  one,  as  already  stated  at  some  length 
^bove,  that  female  births  vary  inversely  as  the  status  and  strength  of  a 
caste.  The  poorer  castes  have  uniformly  shown  the  highest  ratios  of  females, 
and  the  richer  and  more  luxurious  castes  lower  ones.  The  only  theories  to  which 
some  support  is  lent  by  our  figures  are  the  5th  and  7th  ;  for  it  has  already  been 
shown  above  (Sub.  E)  that  in  rural  areas  there  are  more  males  and  more  females 
in  towns.  The  difference  is  large  enough  to  lead  to  the  inference  for  births. 
Generally  speaking,  the  effects  of  climate  and  locality  are  observable;  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  there  are  more  male  births  in  inland  districts,  with  sultry  climate 
as  in  the  case  of  Baroda  and  Kadi,  and  more  female  births  in  coast  regions.  To- 
show,  however,  the  figures  more  definitely,  I  give  a  separate  Table  (riub.  H)  to- 
Sub.  H  contrast  the  female  births  in  the  coast  Talukas  with  the  inland  Talukas,    The  female 

births  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  female  ratios  below  one 
year.  In  the  coast  Talukas  of  Navsari  and  Gandevi,  in  the  Navsari  Division,  the 
ratios  of  females  under  one  are  only,  90.?  and  5&8  respectively;  while  in  the 
Kamrej  Taluka,  also  on  the  coast,  to  some  extent,  it  is  so  high  as  1,439.  In  the 
coast  Taluka  of  Okhamandal  in  Amreli  again,  the  ratio  is  943  only  ;  while  in  the 
other  coast  Taluka,  Kodinar,  it  is  so  high  as  1,313.  In  the  important  inland 
Petlad  Taluka  of  the  Baroda  Division,  the  ratio  is  only  734.  So  also  in  the  Siswa 
Taluka,  where  it  is  647;  while  in  the  coast  Petd  Taluka  of  Tilakwada  it  is  1,167. 
In  Dhari,  which  is  hilly,  the  percentage  is  high  for  girls.  So  we  see  that  the 
theory  is  true  for  the  Baroda  Division  ;  in  the  Navsari  Division,  it  is  true  for 
Kamrej  only,  and  not  for  the  Navsari,  and  Gandevi  Talukas  ;  in  the  Amreli  Divi- 
sion it  is  true  for  Kodinar,  but  not  for  Okhamandal. 

11.    Final  Remarks. 

Final  Re.  ^2.     I  deem  it  best  to  close  this  section  by  quoting  the  interesting  remarks 

of  Mr.  Baines,  Census  Commissioner  for  India,  for  1891,  which  apply  generally  to 
this  State  also.  "  The  above  repmfe  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  factors  afiecting 
the  distribution  of  sex  in  India  does  not,  it  may  be  noticed,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  influence  of  two  elements  to  which  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  some 
weight  should  be  attached.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  them  is  that  they  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  is,  at  best,  but  vaguely 
definable  from  the  available  data.  The  factors  in  question  are,  of  course,  climate 
and  nutrition.  A  review  of  the  whole  field  of  statisticts  resulting  from  the  Census 
inquiries  seems  to  afford  ground  for  the  following  deductions,  which,  however 
are  not  put  forward  for  the  present  as  more  than  conjectural.  The  ratio  of 
females  to  males,  taking  the  whole  population  in  existence  at  one  time  has  a 
tendency  to  be  higher  along  the  coast  or  within  the  influence  of  sea-air  to  an 
extent  beyond  what  can  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  a  certain  number  of  males  at  sea.  It  runs  higher,  too,  in  hilly  tracts  as  a  rule 
than  on  the  plains,  and  it  seems  to  be  depressed  by  a  dry  and  hot  climate 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  a  considerable  range  of  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  nutrition,  which  in  some  cases  may 
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fairly  be  held  to  neutralise  that  of  climate.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  any  of  the  above  tendencies,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Chapter,  that  in  determination  of  sex  so  many  factors  probably  enter  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  information^  the  relative  influence  of  each  cannot  be  accurately 
discriminated.  Then,  again,  in  a  country  like  India,  there  must  be  anomalous 
cases  in  every  such  conjecture,  which  obscure  the  view  of  the  operation  of  the 
general  rule,  if  one  there  be." 

Mr.  Baines  cites  instances  to  show  the  difficulty  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  subject.  Confining  cur  attention  to  the  Bare  da  State  we  also  realise  that 
Navsari,  Surat  and  Broach,  which  are  nearer  to  coast  tracts  and,  as  a  rule^ 
highly  fertile,  have  shown  the  general  predominance  of  females  in  population, 
attributable  chiefly  to  good  nutrition  as  well  as  climate  or  situation.  The  hilly 
tracts  of  Navsari,  which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Animistics,  have  shewn  even 
a  greater  predominance  of  female  sex  below  one;  their  number  for  female 
children,  '  under  one  year  ',  being  1,163  to  1,000  male  ones.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  Amreli  Division.  The  intervening  tracts  show  a  preponderance  of  males 
in  one  case  and  almost  an  equality  of  the  sexes  further  north.  Thus  the  cenjec- 
tures  may  be  said  to  apply  so  far  in  a  general  way  ;  though  on  an  examination 
of  the  statistics  of  castes,  they  may  not  hold  good  invariably. 
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Subsidiary  Table  T. 

General  proportion  of  the  sexes  by  Natural  Divisions,  Districts  and  City. 


Natural  Divisions,  Districts  or  City. 

Females  to  1,000  males. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1 

2 

3 

i                        6 

Natural  Division,  Baroda  (Exclusive  of  City).. 

Navsari  Division        

Kadi  Division            

Amreli  Division         

Baroda  Division  (Exclusive  of  Cit;; ) 

Baroda  City 

941 
992 
956 
939 
891 
853 

932 
985 
950 
920 
883 
852 

920 
963 
938 
914 
875 
877 

895 
957 
911 
899 
850 
830 

Proportion  for  the  State    ,.. 

936 

928 

917 

891 

Subsidiary  Table  II  (a). 

Number  of  females  to  1,000  males  by  Beligions,  for  the  State. 


Agerperiod. 

All 
Eeligioijs. 

Hindu, 

Jain, 

Parsi, 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Aijimistio, 

1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0—  1 

1—  2 

2—  3 

3—  4 

4—  5 

1,004 

£76 

.     1,028 

1,060 

1,032 

982 

951 

1,016 

1,056 

1,021 

1,092 
1,203 
1,161 
1,083 
1,152 

1,147 

625 

887 

1,04*0 

1,020 

966 

963 

935 

1,030 

1,027 

688 
1,359 

969 
1,090 

967 

1,163 
1,086 
1,110 
],C93 
1,081 

0—  5 

1,026 

1,013 

1,135 

967           988 

992 

1,109 

5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—25 
25    30 
30     35 
35—40 
40—45 
45     50 
50—55 
55     60 
60  and  over. 

922 

828 

850 

945 

918 

895 

898 

1,026 

984 

1,029 

1,066 

.  1,307 

908 

822 

842 

942 

901 

906 

891 

1,028 

979 

1,032 

1,107 

1,293 

926 

857 

799 

932 

841 

860 

931 

1,050 

940 

1,168 

1,076 

1.481 

990 
898 
1,098 
1,231 
1,897 
1,621 
1,236 
1,612 
1,294 
2,148 
1,524 
1,770 

968 

833 

906 

990 

959 

839 

947 

995 

1,055 

1,006 

964 

1,452 

867 

609 

610 

870 

970 

660 

1,005 

871 

951 

883 

1,051 

1,264 

1,012 
879 
893 
921 

1,063 
855 
918 

1,019 
962 
922 
865 

1,194 

Total     ... 

936 

929 

951 

1,265 

956 

819 

971 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. 

Actual  excess  or  defect  .of  females  hy  Natural  Divisions  and  Districts. 


Natural  Division 

Number  of  females  in  excess  (+)  or  in 

defect  (— ) 

District. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IJatural  Division  Baroda  (exclusive of  City)... 
Baroda  District  (exclusive  of  City  and  Can- 
tonment)    ... 
Kadi  District ... 

Amreli  District          ,. 

Navsari  District 
City  and  Cantonment 

—56,348 

—31,087 

—  18,702 

—  5,422 

—  1,137 

—  8,228 

—81,248 

—43,381 
—27,984 

—  7,500 

—  2,383 

—  9,322 

—87,031 

—43,577 
—31,421 

—  6,628 

—  5,405 

—  6,988 

—104,982 

—51,485' 
—39,730 

—  8,526 

—  5,241 
-10,774 

Total     ... 

—64,576 

—90,570 

—94,019 

—115,7.56 

Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Number  of  females  to  1,000  males  under  5  years  old  hy  selected  castes. 


Caate. 

Baroda 

Amreli 

Kadi 

Navaari 

Baroda 

City. 

state. 

Division, 

Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

An£vaM      .,.          .,.         ... 

1,327 

1,403 

Audich 

1,056 

941 

1,077 

3,889 

694 

1,222 

Sarasvat     ...         ...         

1,024 

400 

971 

714 

1,096 

1,458 

Mar^thi     

635 

685 

683 

683 

560 

628 

Kajput       .,,         ...         ...         ... 

955 

1,097 

933 

2,290 

787 

399 

LohSnd       ...         ...         ...         ... 

1,195 

1,465 

1,043 

825 

485 

A'njana       ...         .,,         

1,318 

1,329 

886 

1,000 

KadavA 

995 

383 

987 

1,246 

1,236 

3,059 

Levpa          ...         ...         ...         .,. 

1,022 

1,063 

1,062 

1,009 

1,500 

Darzi  Gujardti 

1,063 

1,179 

956 

1,095 

1,173 

1,941 

Hajdm        ...          ...         

1,054 

1,044 

1,098 

1,344 

980 

811 

Kumbhar  ... 

1,159 

2,561 

946 

841 

1,972 

2,200 

Lobar        

1,157 

1,7^0 

1,070 

1,023 

1,156 

1,848 

Rabari        ...         .,, 

883 

1,406 

889 

724 

737 

769 

Sutdr  Gujar^ti 

1,043 

839 

963 

2,323 

1,073 

902 

Savalifi.      ...         ...         .,. 

899 

•  ••  ••• 

958 

611 

727 

611 

W^ghri      ,, 

935 

1,333 

982 

1,667 

820 

1,115 

Eari^ 

1.046 

«••     • 

1,038 

1,190 

Koli           

9,360 

i,023 

ifiil 

756 

612 

333 

TalaviS       

1,059 

1.034 

1,292 

Bbangi       ...         ...         .,. 

1,065 

1,491 

1,125 

959 

1,010 

676 

Dhed          

895 

1,103 

887 

1.257 

601 

850 

Kh.'ilpa 

1,037 

1,024 

991 

1,228 

1,115 

2,000 

Shrimali  (Jain) 

1,174 

1,235 

1,166 

2,250 

1,132 

1,071 

Animistics... 

1,109 

500 

900 

1,129 

985 

1,117 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. 

Proportion  of  the  sexes  by  caste. 


Caste. 

Ca^ste. 

V 

Caste. 

-2.2 

it 

Silravsat  (Barote) 

367 

Koli 

918 

Bhdusar 

973 

Sadhu  

M7 

Rajput             

921 

Mali  Gujarati 

974 

Gosaia 

691 

Mochi  Gujarati 

921 

Kokanastha  BrShman  ., 

977 

Bawa    ... 

763 

Rawalia          

921 

Hajam  Qujardti 

979 

Deshastha  Br6,hman    ... 

772 

Lad  Vaniil     

923 

Anjcina  Kunbi 

980 

Khaddjat^  Vanid 

832 

Soni  Shrimali  VaniA... 

931 

Audich  Brilhmau 

986 

Lewa  Kunbi    

841 

Lohana 

934 

Sathvara        

995 

Khed^val  Brahman     ... 

856 

Bari^ 

934 

Kara'dia          

996 

Ghanchi  Gujarati 

862 

Kithi 

935 

Bhangi 

996 

An^vala  Brihiuan 

872 

Raba'ri 

940 

Dhed 

996 

Bhoi  CKahar) 

874 

Tapodhan 

943 

Khatri  (V^nza) 

1,005 

Chdran  (Gadhavi)       ... 

875 

K^ehhi£         

943 

Jambu  Br&,hman 

1,007 

Prahu  Chandraseniya 
K^yastha     

879 

Khalpd  (Chamar)     „. 

945 

N^gar  Brahman 

1,030 

TaMvii           

946 

GoW 

1,038 

Marath^ 

890 

Sut^r  Gujarati 

955 

Darzi  GujarM 

1,054 

Shrimali  Vania 

895 

Nrfgar  V^nia 

956 

Lobar       ,, 

1,060 

Kapol 

900 

DisAwal  Vani^ 

960 

Michhi           

1,090 

Waghri            

902 

Gardsla 

961 

Garoda           ...         ... 

1,095 

Vaglier... 

906 

Mewada  Brahman     ... 

963 

Targa]^          

1,176 

Modh  Vania 

911 

Vankar          

963 

Total  Hindu     ... 

928 

SenavS ... 

911 

Soni  Gujarati 

964 

Modh  Brdhman 

013 

Eumbhar  Gujarati    ... 

965 

Osval  ... 

788 

Ahir  Gujarati 

914 

Kalava          

966 

Shrimali 

Purviil            

959 
1,034 

Total   Jains     ... 

950 
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Subsidiary  Table  C. 

Females  to  1,000  wales  in  some  oj  the  Provinces  of  India  and  European  Countries, 


1901. 


Bombay 
Presidency. 


Madras 
Presidency. 


1891. 


India. 


an"d  &  o'^fr^S 
ana  wales.    Countries. 


Baroda  State. 


1901. 


1891. 


2 


0—1 
1—2 
2—3 
3—4 
4—5 


0—5 


5—10     

10—15     

15—20     

20—25     

25—30     

30—35     

35—40     

40— 4S     

45—50     

50—55     

55—60     

60  and  over 
Unspecified  age   .. 

Total  .. 


977 
1,031 
1,037 
1,039 

994 


1,015 


960 
819 
889 

1,050 
928 
939 
873 
978 
890 
999 
880 

1,197 
936 

946 


1,041 
1,053 
1,058 
1,067 
1,039 


1,051 


1,008 
902 
944 

1,248 

1,122 

1,122 
893 

1,035 
877 

1,063 
877 

1,170 


1,028 


1,020 


1,038 


936 
795 
930 

1,071 
989 
962 
867 
940 
845 
993 
908 

1,187 


1,011 


1,005 


1,000 


1,014 


1.123 


1,093 


1,069 


1 

\  1,095 

I 


1 

>  1,197 


990 


993 


988 


1,013 


1,047 


1,036 


r 


1,031  <! 


L 


1,004 
976 
1,028 
1,060 
1,032 


1,026 


1,057  \ 


1,076  <! 


958 


1,064 


922 
828 
850 
945 
918 
895 
898 


1,026 


984 


1,029 


1,066 


1,307 


1,026 


1,015 
1,057 


1,077 
1,118 
1,039 


1,060 


917 
781 
828 

1,002 
921 
912 
851 
964 
852. 
957 
833. 

1,156 


936     928 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  Towns  and  Villages. 


Divialon. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1901 

1891 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Amreli       

916 

908 

912 

948 

923 

915 

Kadi 

1,011 

1,020 

1,038 

942 

936 

919 

Navsari      

1,010 

1,044 

1,040 

989 

977 

95C 

Baroda,  exclusive  of  City 

878 

899 

898 

894 

881 

873 

City           

853 

852 

877 

Total 

935 

945 

957 

936 

923 

908 

Subsidiary  Table  F. 

Statement  sTiowing  the  proportion  of  Sexes  by  Selected  Castes Hindus. 


Caste 

Numerical  Strength, 

Knmber  of 
Females  to 
IjOOU  Males. 

Number  of 
Wives  to 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,000  Hus- 
bands. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Wdghri 

23,264 

12,228 

11,036 

902 

917 

Kuubi     

411,018 

215,114 

195,904 

911 

1,006 

Koli       

229,102 

119,391 

109,711 

918 

1,020 

Brahman  Total 

144,635 

75,305 

69,330 

920 

1,010 

Rajput    ...         ...         ... 

59,410 

30,915 

28,495 

921 

1,020 

Vdm&  Gujarati  ...         

47,861 

24,916 

22,945 

921 

870 

Bari5      

44,034 

22,768 

21,266 

934 

935 

RaMri 

39,593 

20,407 

19,186 

940 

1,002 

Kbdp^ 

29,746 

15,287 

14,459 

945 

957 

Sutir  Gujarati 

22,441 

11,489 

10,952 

955 

1,006 

Kunfbh^r  Gujafati         

41,232 

20,973 

20,259 

965 

1,015 

HajAm  Gujarfiti 

24,578 

12,416 

12,162 

979 

1,020 

Dhed      

94,376 

47,281 

47,095 

996 

1,102 

Bhangi 

23,978 

12,009 

11,969 

996 

1,015 
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Subsidiary  Table  G. 

Proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  the  Kulin  Lewa  Villages 

in  the  Charotar. 


Lewa  Kunbis. 

NUMBEB  OF   FbMAL 

Bs  TO  1,000  Males. 

Name  op  Village. 

For  Lewa  Kunbis. 

Males. 

Females. 

For  other 
Hindus. 

For  entire 

1901. 

1891. 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Mv             

2,378 

1,485 

625 

659 

754 

674 

Savli           

382 

236 

618 

686 

971 

899 

Sojitrd 

2,140 

1,569 

733 

700 

905 

843 

Bhadran        

1,690 

1,267 

750 

707 

805 

765 

Dharmaj 

1,934 

1,420 

734 

722 

818 

753 

Pihej            

1,627 

1,210 

744 

725 

916 

808 

Vaso 

1,384 

1,132 

818 

751 

905 

884 

Subsidiary  Table  H. 

Proportion  of  female-children  to  1,000  males  helow  5  years  of  age  for  some 
of  the  Mahals  in  the  Divisions. 


Navsaei  Division. 

Ameeli  Division. 

Baeoda  Division. 

Age. 

Navsari 
Taluka. 

Gandevi 
laluka. 

Kamrej 
Taluka. 

Dhari 
Taluka. 

Kodiuar 
Taluka. 

Okhamandal 
Taluka. 

Petlad 
Taluka. 

Siswa 
Talnka. 

Tilakwada 
Taluka. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0—1 

905 

538 

1,439 

1,054 

1,313 

943 

734 

647 

1,167 

1-2         ... 

754 

817 

1,207 

1,083 

1,527 

1,091 

830 

871 

1,000 

2-3 

902 

1,075 

1,185 

1,045 

1,200 

856 

810 

981 

1,214 

3—4 

1,078 

861 

1,311 

1,019 

1,112 

939 

870 

873 

1,098 

4—5 .       ... 

1,596 

1,238 

1,469 

1,043 

1,412 

899 

851 

798 

1,424 

0-5 

1,083 

898 

1,335 

1,045 

1,290 

934 

820 

839 

1,215 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Paet  III.— civil  condition. 


1.    Geneeal  Obseevations. 

1.  Mr.  Baiues  says  in  hie  General  Report  1891  : — "  Ab  in  the  case  of  General  obser- 
languages   to   the   philologist,  so  as   regards   the   study  of  the  branch  of   ethno- 
logy that  concerns  itself  with  marriage  customs,  there  is  no  field  more  varied  and 

worthy  of  research  than  that  presented  by  the  population  of  India.  It  is  but  a 
minute  corner  of  that  field,  however,  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of  exploration  to 
which  the  Census  is  restricted."  A  consideration  of  the  marriage  customs  allows 
most  valuable  and  practically  useful  inferences  to  be  drawn  as  regards  the  status 
of  women,  the  position  of  widows,  and  other  social  questions  of  a  kindred  sort  in 
the  different  classes  of  people.  The  Census  figures  also  tell  us  what  numbers  of 
the  married,  unmarried  and  widowed  there  are  at  the  different  age-periods,  what 
ratio  each  bears  to  the  other  as  well  as  lo  the  whole,  and  what  the  position  of  any 
community  is  in  the  State,  from  a  social  point  of  view.  Therefore,  these  figures 
are  important  not  only  to  social  reform  preachers,  but  also  to  politicians  and  states- 
men. From  a  Census  point  of  view,  the  numbers  of  married  and  unmarried  at 
the  different  ap:e-periods  and  the  periods  at  which  they  enter  into  married  life, 
combined  with  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  children,  would  lead  us  to  come 
to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  procreative  powers  in  a  community  and 
the  probable  increase  of  population  that  could  be  expected  in  given  periods.  The 
subject  being  thus  of  manifold  utility,  instructions  were  issued  to  ensure  a  return 
as  correct  as  possible.     They  were  as  under  :— 

"  Rule  6 — Column  6 — (Married,  etc.) — Enter  each  person  of  both 
sexes,  whether  infant,  child  or  grown  up,  as  either  married,  unmarried, 
or  widowed.  Divorced  persons  should  be  entered  as  widowed. 
Persons  whose  nuptials  have  been  celebrated  should  alone  be  entered 
as  married  ;  but  those  who  are  simply  betrothed  should  be  regarded 
as  unmarried.  If  a  female,  though  unmarried,  has  children  you  will 
enter  her  as  unmarried.  Enter  eunuchs  as  well  as  prostitutes  as  un- 
married." 
These  instructions  were  sufficiently  clear  and  the  returns  have  been  found 
to  be  correct,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  them. 

2.  As  in  other  important  Census  figures,  so  in  those  relating  to  civil  con-  The  general 
dition,  the  preponderating  Hindu  population  rules  the  percentage  and  the  general  to  those  of  the 
condition  of  things.    It  may  be  added  that,  as  a  rule,  the  broad  conditions  of 

marriages  among  the  Hindus  are  found  among  the  Jains.  The  Aboriginals  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  infant-marriages  and  the  prohibition  of  widow 
remarriage  ;  but  have,  otherwise,  in  smaller  details,  imitated  the  Hindu  system. 
Of  the  Mahomedans,  those  who  are  converts  maintain,  as  has  already  been  stated 
before,  their  old  Hindu  social  and  family  rules,  prevalent  among  them  before 
their   converaion.    The  foreign  settlers  have  also  been  drawn,  more  or  less,  into 
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the  way8  of  those  who  surround  them  in  large  numbers.    Thus  it  is  that,  as  will 

be  seen  further  on  when  we  enter  into  details,  the  figures  for  the  Mahomedans, 

for  the  civil  conditions  at  different  age-periods,   do  not   differ  from   those  of  the 

Hindus,  as  we  might  be  led  to   infer  from  the  utter  dissimilarity  between   the 

two  races  in  tradition,  in  religion,  and  in   marriage   rules.     The   comparatively 

small  community  of  the  Parsis  did  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  Hindus,  in  the 

midst  of  whom  they   found  a  small  corner  for  themselves.     But   their   growing 

contact   with  Englishmen  has  suddenly  effected  a  change  in  the  system  of  early 

marriages  and  other  matters  relating  to  civil  condition.     Thus  the  general  tables 

wUl  be  found  to  be  swayed  by  the  figures  for  the  Hindus  alone,   which  obviously 

depend  upon  the  views  and  customs  held  in  force  by  them.     It  remains   then  to 

see  what  these  specially  are. 

The      Hindu  3.     The   prevailing   Hindu    customs   as     regards   marriage   are   widely 

tem     in    this  known.     I  transcribe  here  the  remarks  made  in  my  last   Census  Report,  as   no 
state ;  its  soci-  ■'  •'^      ' 

ai  and  econo-  chansre  has  been  made,  or  was  expected  to  be  made,   in   these  traditions   of  old 
mic  aspects.        ....  .     .      .„ 

times,  during  the  past   ten  years,  except   to  an   insignificant   degree,   with   the 

progress  of  reform.  One  of  the  two  causes  which  serve  to  form  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Hindus  and  all  others,  is  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus, 
which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  a  Hindu  to  have  a  son  of  his  own.  A  "  Putra  " 
is  he  who  saves  from  the  torments  of  Put,  hell,  and  thus  a  Hindu  who  dies 
without  a  son  dies  without  a  saviour.  For  those  who  favour  the  principle 
'f  live  and  multiply  ",  there  would  be  nothing  so  favourable  apparently  to  its 
development  as  such  an  ordinance  of  religion.  It  holds  a  premium  on  mar- 
riages. But  in  reality  the  effects  of  the  ordinance  are  different.  Whether  the 
second  cause  of  difference,  the  marriage  of  girls  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
puberty  ,  (  which  means  a  very  tender  age  in  a  country  like  India  ),  is  a  time- 
hallowed  custom  only  or  whether  that  also  is  a  religious  injunction  is  a  disputed 
point  among  the  learned  Hindus.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  further  on  that  it  was 
not  in  vogue  in  old  times.  But  be  it  one  way  or  the  other,  this  unwise  custom 
also  must  have  its  due  place  of  importance  in  considering  the  system  of  Hindu 
marriages.  These  two,  then, — a  religious  obligation  to  have  a  Putra  and  the 
marriage  of  girls  at  a  tender  age, — ^tbrm  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire 
fabric  of  Hindu  life  in  Gujarat  is  built.  These  lead  to  early  and  unequal  mar- 
riages, to  polygamy,  to  early  maternity,  to  a  large  birth-rate  and  a  terrible 
mortality  among  children  and  child-mothers,  to  early  decay  in  both  sexes  and  to 
a  surfeit  of  widows.  The  Hindus  are  chainbound  by  these  tyrannical  customs 
Girls  are  carried  through  a  formal  ceremony  of  marriage  at  an  infant  age 
and  when,  as  often  is  the  case,  the  husband  is  past  15  or  16,  the  parents  of  the 
husband  ''  count  every  day,"  to  use  an  expressive  native  phrase,  that  is  hasten 
matters  as  much  as  they  can,  to  bring  about  the  happy  day  of  consummation  To 
those  who  have  freely  come  in  contact  with  Hindus  belonging  to  many  of  the 
Gujarati  castes,  it  is  no  revelation  to  know  that  numbers  of  these  girls  march  from 
the  nuptial  bed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Nervous  debility,  consumption  and  uterine 
diseases  create  a  havoc  among  them.  It  may  be  urged  that  generations  of  this 
usage  and  early  trainmg  may  have  done  something  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  but  this 
mitigation,  if  at  all,  is  of  the  slenderest  ;  for  not  even  a  constitution  of  steel  could 
(Stand  against  the  ravages  pf  this  barbarous  sjrstem.    There  ig  undoubtedly  a 
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Civil  Condition. 


large  birth-rate  under  these  circumstances ;  but  the  children  are  so  weak  that 
they  die  off  in  numbers,  mostly  in  the  first  year  of  existence,  as  has  been  abun- 
dantly testified  by  the  age-tables.  "  So  this  much-marrying  and  much-beget- 
ting race  does  not  ultimately  profit  by  a  permanent  large  population.  The  insane 
desire  of  having  a  son  leads  in  some  cases  (though  they  are  much  less  than  what 
would  be  expected)  to  polygamy,  whenever  this  object  has  remained  unfulfilled. 
This  desire  of  having  a  Putra  naturally  gets  hold  on  a  man's  thoughts  at  the 
ebb  of  his  life  ;  and  that  his  last  efforts  may  not  meet  with  failure  he  is  led  to 
covet  a  young  wife  ;  in  some  cases,  only  young  girls  are  available  as  wives.  A 
veil  only  must  be  drawn  on  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  December  of  his  days 
espousing  a  girl  younger  than  his  daughter's  daughter  by  a  former  marriage  or 
two.  The  prohibition  of  widow-remarriage  presents  another  ghastly  picture, 
where  haply,  a  beautiful  young  girl  in  her  prime  of  life  is  denuded  by  force  of  the 
charms  with  which  nature  had  invested  her,  and  is  forced  to  curb  and  control 
the  revolts  of  the  flesh.  To  these  primary  evils  are  added  the  secondary  ones, 
particularly  in  the  leading  Vaishnava  castes  of  Baroda  Hindus,  of  crushing  ex- 
penditure in  caste  dinners,  on  occasions  of  marriages  and  funerals.  Both  these 
events  prevailing,  as  has  been  said,  at  an  abnormally  high  rate,  the  money 
wasted  must  be  immense ;  and  though  the  foresighted  Bania  always  lays  by 
against  these  wasteful  days,  yet  many  a  one  must  be  driven  to  incur  life-long 
debts,  to  meet  these  caste  expenses.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  principles  on  which 
works  the  Hindu  marriage  system,  such  are  its  baneful  effects  and  such  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  a  Hindu  house  in  the  Baroda  State^  as  far  as  the  Civil 
Condition  figures  allow  us  to  draw  our  inferences. 

4.     We  shall  now  see  if  these  beliefs   and   customs   are   ordained  by  reli-  ijijese  customs 
gion.     The  practice  of  child-marriage   does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  "eHg^^^ordi- 
old  times  ;  we  rather  find  the  reverse  enjoined  in  books  considered  sacred.     The  nances. 
following  verses  show  that  the  custom  of  child-marriage  was  unknown  in   the 
Vedic  age  and  that  the  girls  were  married  after  they  had  attained  their  youth  : — 
"  0  Vishvavasu  !    arise  from  this  place,  for  the  marriage  of  this 

girl  is  over,         ....... 

Go  to  some  other  maiden   who  is  still  in  her  father's  house  and 

has  attained  the  signs  of  marriage." 

"  0  Vishvavasu  !    arise  from  this  place, 

Go  to   an  unmarried  maiden  whose  person  is  well  developed, 

make  her  a  wife,  and  unite  her  to  a  husband."    (Rigveda  X,  85). 
Similarly,  "  early-marriage  and  child-marriage  were  still  unknown  in  the 
Epic  period  ;  and  we  have  numerous  allusions,  in  the  Epics  and  elsewhere  to  the 
marriage  of  girls  at  a  proper  age."    (R.  C.  Dutt's  Ancient  India,  Chapter  VII, 

.page  171). 

Even  after  that  time,  the  marriage  of  girls  at  a  tender  age   was  not 

prevalent.    Vashistha  says  : — 

"  A  maiden  who  has  attained  puberty  shall  wait  for  three  years. 

After  three  years  she  may  take  a  husband  of  equal  caste."  (Vasishtha 

XVII,  67,  68). 

Thus  far  we  see  that  the  Shdstras  did  not  enjoin  child-marriages.    It. is 

only  when  we  come  to  Manu  that  a  little  relaxation  from  the  old  rule  isfounfJ; 
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though  credit  must  be  given  to  that  sage  for  his  having  not  made  it  obligatory 
on  all.  But  this  little  relaxation  was  just  like  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ;  because, 
combined  with  other  circumstances,  the  marriage  of  girls  at  a  tender  age  began 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  quite  obligatory.  The  religious  ordinance, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  preservation  of  the  Hiiidu  primitive  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, had  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  people's  mind  that  boys  were  recognised  as 
sons  whom  more  civilised  people  would  object  to  so  recognise.  But  as  time 
passed  on,  the  Hindu  population  increased  and  began  to  assert  its  influence  ;  and 
as  ideas  of  consanguinity  and  propriety  grew  stronger,  12  out  of  the  14  recognised 
sons  were  discarded,  and  only  2  were  retained,  (1)  the  legitimate  and  (2)  the 
adopted.  The  discarding  of  these  12  sons  was  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  adult 
marriages.  Because,  when  other  sources  of  procuring  a  eon  were  taken  away, 
people  began  to  marry  earlier  in  order  to  be  sure  of  one  or  more  sons.  This  gave 
rise  to  polygamy  and  early  marriages.  It  ie  also  probable  that  when  foreign 
invasions  took  place,  the  people  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  preserve  what 
they  considered  to  be  their  ancient  customs  and  the  honour  of  their  families 
began  to  form  marriage  connections  earlier  than  ever.  It  was  considered 
prudent  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  in  their  own  castes  as  early  as 
possible  ;  and  once  the  downward  course  was  taken  and  competition  was  entered 
upon,  it  was  considered  more  and  more  respectable  the  earlier  the  daughter  had 
a  husband  secured  to  her.  This  pernicious  custom  has  now  prevailed  so  long 
that  a  majority  of  the  Hindus  think  it  even  sinful  to  keep  their  girls  unmarried 
after  a  certain  age  ;  and  it  is  considered  a  point  of  honour  to  have  the  eons  also 
married  early.  The  prohibition  against  widow-remarriage  also  has  no  foundation 
either  in  early  Hindu  law  or  usage.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  change  of  usage 
on  this  point  must  have  arisen  from  the  influence  of  Brahmanical  opinion  that 
marriage  was  a  sort  of  sacrament,  the  effect  of  which  was  an  indelible  union  ' 
though  the  sentiment  was  all  one-sided,  against  the  weak  and  in  favour  of  the 
strong.  Westermark,  in  his  history  of  Human  Marriage,  says  that  "  the  belief  in 
another  life  is  almost  universal  in  the  human  race.  As  that  life  is  supposed  to 
resemble  this,  man  having  the  same  necessities  there  as  here,  part  of  his  property 
is  buried  with  him.  And  so  strong  is  the  idea  of  a  wife  being  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  her  husband  that  among  several  people,  she  may  not  even  survive  him.  " 
Thus  remarriage  might  have  come  to  be  prohibited  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fiction  of  the  first  husband's  ownership. 
Very  slow  Re-  5-     Under  the  present  pressing  influence  of  western  culture  and  reformed 

^°^^  habits  of  living  and  thinking,  there  are  instances   visible  in  many  houses,  parti- 

cularly in  capital  cities  and  towns,  of  girls  remaining  unmarried  up  to  a  higher 
age  than  the  orthodox  limit  of  11  or  12.  In  inland  towns  and  villages,  there  is 
no  talk  in  the  house,  where  there  is  a  girl  7  or  8  years  old,  but  th^t  of  getting  her 
married.  The  parents  look  about  and  exert  in  various  ways  to  attain  the  object 
of  their  wishes.  The  girls,  too,  necessarily  share  in  those  wishes  and  aspirations. 
But  in  capital  cities  and  larger  towns,  at  the  present  day,  the  habits  and  manners 
of  people  are  changing,  though  slowly.  Fathers  and  mothers,  who  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  late  marriages  and  are  afraid  of  the  terrors  of  widowhood  for  their 
daughters,  have  been  found  postponing  the  day  to  as  late  a  period  as  they  possi- 
bly could  ;  regardful,  howevpr,  of  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  the^r  c^ste. 
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•bretlhren,  with  whomi  they  could  not  aBPord  to  sever  connection.  The  girls  having 
their  thoughts  diverted  pleasantly  and  naturally  to  schools  and  colleges  are  not 
precocious  like  their  sisters  in  the  villages,  and  have  not  their  brains  muddled 
with  the  ideas  of  securing  husbands.  Still,  these  exceptional  cases  cannot  trans- 
gress the  limit  of  15  or  16.  But  instances  are  known  in  which  the  parents  have 
unfortunately  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  daring,  by  failing  to  secure  husbands  ; 
for,  unmarried  boys  of  the  age  of  18  or  20  are  rarely  to  be  found.  In  such  cases, 
parents  have  to  lay  aside  their  prejudice  against  marrying  their  daughters  to 
widowers,  which  is  considered  somewhat  humiliating.  But  whatever  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction  may  be  observable  in  the  matter  of  early  marriages, 
the  cruel  rules  against  widow-remarriage  are  devotedly  observed  ;  the  barriers 
there  are  unbreakable  ;  in  fact,  they  are  hardly  touched  even  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced. The  notion  of  a  wife  being  an  inseparable  part  of  the  husband  is  so 
deeply  rooted,  the  idea  of  a  widow  giving  herself  in  marriage  to  a  second  husband 
is  so  revolting,  so  opposed  to  all  notions  of  propriety,  decency  and  religion  that 
even  those  who  are  most  advanced  in  reform,  excepting  some  rare  exceptions, 
shrink  from  taking  this  step.  The  women  themselves,  from  habit  and  training, 
consider  themselves  so  associated  with  their  husbands,  that  they  would  resist  any 
such  degradation  and  pollution  as  a  second  marriage.  This,  of  course,  can  be  the 
case  only  with  women  who  are  mothers  or  have,  at  least,  enjoyed  -connubial  rela- 
tionship with  their  husbands.  Even  among  the  followers  of  other  religions  in 
India,  widow-remarriages  are  not  in  repute,  and  are  entered  into  only  in  special 
cases.  But  the  case  of  prohibition  of  marriage  to  child-widows  among  the  Hindus 
cries  loudly  for  reform  ;  and  unfortunately,  the  reform  is  not  coming.  None  of 
the  sentiments  of  attachment  or  devotion  could  be  pleaded  in  their  case  ;  and, 
until  they  remove  this  stigma  from  their  fair  name,  they  cannot  claim  to  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  other  civilised  nations,  in  spite  of  all  their  old  lore 
and  modern  learning. 

2.    General  Figuees  and  Ratios. 
6.     The  important  table  in  connection  with  Civil  Condition,  from  which  Total  figures 
other  tables  of  percentages  by  age-periods,  religions  or  Disrisious  are  computed,  ages^fthe  ' 
is  Imperial  Table  VII.     It  gives  full  figures,  by  age  and  religion,   of  the  Civil  diuonl^* '""'" 
Condition   of  each  sex,  in  all  the  Divisions,  in  the  City,  and  in  the  entire  State. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  part  gives  the  Civil  Condition  of  the 
total  population  in  each  Division  and  the  State  by  age-periods.     The  age-periods 
are  annual  up  to  four  years   inclusive  ;  then  quinquennial  up  to  60  ;  and  then 
"  60  and  over."     The  second  part  gives  the  same  information,  but  separately  for 
the  Hindus,  Musalmans  and  others.     From  Part  I  of  this  table  we  find  that  of  the 
whole  population  there  are  687,211  persons  of  both  sexes  unmarried,  or  35'2  per 
cent,  as  against  889,992,  or  36'9  per  cent,  in  the  same  condition  in  1891  ;  978,626, 
or  50'1   per  cent,  again&t  1,287,575,  or  53"3  per  cent,  married  ;  and  286,855,  or 
14'7  per  cent,  against  237,829,  or  9'8  per  cent,  widowed  in  1891,    Thus  we  see  that 
of  the  three  states,  the  first  two  show  ^  diminution  and  the  third  shews  an  excess. 
The  increase  in  the  ratio  of  widowed  is  naturally  the  sum  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
ratios  of  the  other  two  states  ;  that  inicrease  is  no  less  than  5  per  cent.     Splitting 
pp.thesQ  figures  into  those  for  each  sex,  we  find  that  there  9.re  422,415  males"  and 
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264:,7&6  females  unmarried  as  against  541,592  and  348,400  respectively  in  1891  ; 
487,650  males  and  491,076  females  married  as  against  646,315  and  641,260 
respectively  in  1891 ;  and  98,669  widowers  and  188,186  widows  as  against  65,076 
and  172,753  in  1891  respectively.  The  percentages  show  a  fall  in  the  male  and 
female  unmarried,  of  22  and  24  per  cent.  ;  a  fall  in  the  male  and  female  married,  of 
24  and  23  per  cent, ;  and  an  increase  in  the  widowed  of  51  per  cent,  in  males  and 
9  per  cent,  in  females.  By  thus  looking  at  the  figures  we  see  that  both  the  un- 
married and  the  married  have  considerably  decreased  in  numbers  ;  but  that  the 
widowed  of  both  sexes  have  increased  and  mostly  the  widowers,  as  compared  to 
1891,  in  spite  of  the  loss  in  total  numbers,  in  this  Census.  This  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  widowed  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  the  married  men  and 
women  must  have  lost  their  consorts  during  the  last  intercensal  period. 

7.  But  to  obtain  more  detailed  ratios,  we  have  to  resort  to  the  subsidiary 
tables.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  distribution  of  10,000  of  each  sex  by  Age 
and  Civil  Condition.  It  gives  this  information  for  all  the  ages  that  are  shown  in 
Imperial  Table  VII.  For  the  unmarried,  we  have  seen  that  the  general  percent- 
age was  35-2.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  taking  the  sexes  separately, 
the  male  percentage  is  42  and  the  female  only  28  ;  that  is,  taking  all  ages  together 
42  males  are  single  at  any  time,  including  all  ages,  out  of  100  males,  and  28 
females  out  of  100  females.  In  the  next  or  married  stage,  the  percentage  of 
women  is  higher  ;  there  are  48-34  married  males  out  of  100  to  52*02  married 
females  out  of  100.  As  is  well  known,  the  ratio  for  females  is  greatest  for  the 
widowed  state  ;  where  there  are  nearly  10  widowers  out  of  100  males,  there  are 
20  widows  out  of  100  females.  Taken  by  themselves,  less  than  half  the  number 
of  males  is  married,  10  per  cent,  widowed,  and  nearly  42  per  cent,  single  ;  while  52 
per  cent,  of  the  females  are  married ;  so  many  as  nearly  20  per  cent,  are  widowed, 
and  28  per  cent,  are  single. 

cavil  Condition  ^-     Looking  to  the   age-periods,   there   are   937  boys  unmarried  below  5 

Tawe^vir'"'^-  years  of  age,  23  married  and  3  widowers,  taking  10,000  as   the  total  number  of 
Sub,  I.  males  in  the  State.     Out  of  the  same   number   of  females,   there  are   1,015   un- 

married  girls,  37  married  and  4  widowed.  The  female  numbers  are  thus  higher 
than  the  male  ones  in  all  the  three  conditions  in  this  period.  It  might  at  first 
sight  appear  strange  that  the  ratio  of  unmarried  girls  is  so  much  more  than  that 
of  unmarried  boys;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratios  are  counted  separate- 
ly on  10,000  of  each  sex,  and  the  total  male  numbers  exceed  the  female  numbers  ; 
and  also  because  in  addition  to  that  there  are  more  females  than  males  in  the  age- 
period  0—5.  The  actual  numbers  are  94,546  unmarried  males  out  of  97,180  at  that 
age-period,  and  95,786  unmarried  females  out  of  99,662  females.  It  is 'worthy  of 
special  note  that  even  at  this  most  tender  infantile  age-period  there  are  37  girls 
already  married  and  4  widowed  per  10,000.  In  all  other  age-periods  the  num- 
bers of  unmarried  males  are  higher  than  those  of  unmarried  females,  though  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  widowed.  In  the  next  age-period  5—10  the 
ratio  of  unmarried  girls  is  less  than  that  of  boys  of  the  same  state  •  1  033  Ws 
and  1,125  boys  out  of  10,000  of  each  sex,  but  the  ratios  of  the 'married  and 
the  widowed  girls  are  greater  than  those  of  boys  of  similar  conditions  ;  there  are 
117  married  and  12  widower  boys  to  190  and  13  girls  respectively  After  this 
the  ratios  of  unmarried  males  and  females  go  on  decreasing  at  eveiy  age-period 
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while  those  of  the  widowed  of  both  sexes  go  on  increasing,  until  we  come  to  the 
age  period  40 — 45,  where  the  maximum  for  the  widowed  is  reached — 117  males 
and  316  females  out  of  10,000  of  each  sex.  The  fall  or  rise  is  more  rapid  among 
the  females  than  among  the  males.  The  striking  feature  in  the  figures  of  the 
widowed  of  both  sexes  is  that  after  35,  the  ratios  fall  and  rise  alternately,  and 
if  the  ages  were  grouped  decennially  the  numbers  for  the  two  sexes  would  be 
found  in  a  regular  sequence.  The  ratios  of  the  married  males  and  females  go 
on  rising  at  each  successive  age-period,  until  we  arrive  at  the  age.period  20—25 
in  the  case  of  females,  and  25 — 30  in  that  of  males,  where  the  maximum  number 
of  both  sexes  is  reached.  Until  we  come  to  these  age-periods  the  female  ratios 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  males,  after  which  they  are  found  to  fall ;  and  the 
male  proportions  are  then  higher  than  those  of  females.  It  will  be  seen  that  re- 
marriage being  restricted  to  the  male  sex  only,  the  proportion  of  married  remains 
higher  for  the  males  throughout  the  adult  and  the  old  ages  :  and  that  it  being 
strictly  prohibited  to  the  females  of  the  religion  forming  the  main  bulk  of  the 
■population,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  the  proportions  of  widows  are 
higher  than  those  of  widowers  throughout  all  ages.  The  figures  thus  bring  out 
the  sharp  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  respect  of  remarriage. 

9.  But  the  mere  ratios  do  not  bring  about  the  facts  so  strongly  as  the  Deductions 
actual  numbers,  for  which  a  reference  should  be  made  to  Imperial  Table  VII.  It  numbers. 
will  be  seen  that  even  before  the  babies  are  one  year  old,  that  is,  while  they  are 
counting  their  ages  by  months,  there  are  already  22  widowers  and  27  widows,  imperial 
For  the  baby  widowers  nothing  is  to  be  said  except  that  they  will  soon. have  the  Table  vil. 
pleasure  of  undergoing  the  multifarious  marriage  ceremonies,  at  perhaps  an  age 
when  they  might  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  fun  and  bustle,  and  in 
figuring  as  bridegrooms.  But  the  lot  of  a  majority  of  the  widows  is  too,  too  sad. 
There  are  143  boys  and  187  baby-girls  married  at  '  below  one. '  For  age  1 — 2 
there  are  already  32  widows  and  268  married  girls  ;  for  age  2 — 3,  there  are  59 
widows  and  499  married  girls  ;  for  age  3 — 4,  there  are  66  widows  and  729 
married  girls  ;  and  for  4 — 5,  there  are  158  widows  and  as  many  as  1,851  married 
girls.  The  total  for  0 — 5  comes  up  to  342  widows  and  3,534  married  girls.  In 
the  next  age-period  recorded,  5—10,  there  are  no  less  than  1,242  widows  and 
17,897  married  girls.  Thus  for  the  first  decade  of  life  there  are  already  1,584 
babv-widows  and  21,431  baby  wives.  In  the  next  age-period,  10-15,  there  are 
4,287  widows  and  54,955  girl-wives.  Thus  before  attaining  the  lowest  age  pos- 
sible, at  which  in  all  other  civilised  countries  girls  are  married,  there ,  are  already 
in  this  State  5,871  widows,  and  76,386  girl-wives.  It  is  appalling  to  consider 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  these  six  thousand  widows  and  a  good  percentage  of 
these  seventy-five  thousand  wives,  who  may  have  the  misfortune  of  losing  their 
husbands  in  the  natural  course,  are  destined  to  wear  compulsorily  the  widow's 
weeds  by  a  most  unreasoning  and  cruel  custom  of  the  tyrant  caste.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  Table  that  at  each  age-period,  the  number  of  widows  goes  on 
increasing,  until  the  climax  is  reached  at  age  40-45.  The  number  of  widowers  is 
also  greatest  for  that  age,  though  they  are  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  widows  ;  the 
widowers  being  11,585  at  that  age,  and  the  widows  29,828.  Looking  to  the  totals, 
out  of  a  male  population  of  1,008,634  there  are  98,669  widowers  and  out  of  a  total 
female  population  of  944,058  there  are   188,186   widows.    The  percentage  of 
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widowers  is  9'7  and  of  widows  20.  The  figures  for  the  married  are  heavy  at 
all  ages  for  both  sexes.  But  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  sexes  in  the 
columns  for  the  unmarried.  After  age  30,  the  unmarried  females  do  not  come 
up  to  a  thousand ;  and  they  are  just  over  2,000  for  all  ages  from  30  up  to  the  end ; 
there  are  only  73  spinsters  at  the  period  55-60,  while  there  are  1,222  bachelors. 

Civil    Condi-  10.     The  relation  between  Age  and  Civil  Condition  can  be  further  eluci- 

age-periods.       dated  and  the  contrast  more  strongly  marked  by  an  examination  of  the  main  age- 

Sub.ii-2-7.  periods  of  the  people,  in  each  conjugal  state.  Out  of  10,000  males  of  all  the 
three  conditions  there  are  4,188  unmarried,  4,834  married  and  978  widowed  ; 
whereas  out  of  the  same  number  of  females,  similarly  distributed,  there  are  2,805 
unmarried,  5,202  married  and  1,993  widows;  thereby  indicating  that  the  females 
preponderate  over  the  males  in  the  married  and  widowed  conditions,  and  fall  far 
short  of  them  in  the  unmarried  state.  The  proportion  of  widows  is  more  than 
double  of  the  widowers.  Now  looking  to  the  main  age-periods,  we  find  that  the 
numbers  of  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  are  the  highest  in  the  first  age-period 
0-10,  as  they  should  be— 2,062  boys  and  2,048  girls,  out  of  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  sex.  The  numbers  fall  very  considerably  in  the  period  10-15  ;  but 
the  falling  off  is  more  rapid  among  the  female  than  among  the  other  sex ;  so  much 
so,  that  while  the  male  number  has  fallen  from  2,062  to  990,  or  nearly  by  50  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  females  has  fallen  by  82  per  cent. — ^2,048  to  573.  In  the  third 
period  15-40,  the  females  continue  their  downward  course,  but  the  males 
gain  slightly  over  the  previous  period ;  there  are  1,015  bachelors  and  173 
spinsters.  This  shows  that  between  the  ages  15  to  40  there  are  only 
173  unmarried  women,  out  of  10,000,  while  there  are  1,015  unmarried,  out  of 
10,000  males.  In  the  last  age-period,  '  40  and  over  ',  they  both  decrease  ■ 
but  the  number  of  bachelors  is  11  times  greater  than  that  of  the  spin- 
sters— 121  males  to  11  females.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  the  age  40  there 
are  only  11  unmarried  women,  out  of  10,000.  It  will  be  seen  later  on  to  which 
religions  even  this  small  number  belongs.  The  percentage  of  unmarried  females 
is  thus  invariably  less  than  that  of  males  of  the  same  state,  throughout  all  the 
age-periods,  on  account  of  the  religious  doctrine  obtaining  among  the  Hmdus  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  population,  that  females  above  a  certain  age  ought  not  to 
remain  unmarried.  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  the  female  percentages  are  high- 
er than  those  of  males  in  the  married  state  of  life  in  all  the  age-periods  except 
the  last,  where  the  males  predominate  owing  to  the  other  sex  being  generally 
prohibited  from  remarrying.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  of  both  the 
sexes  go  on  increasing  with  every  age-period  till  they  reach  40.  There  are  140 
boys  and  227  girls  married,  under  10  years  of  age,  out  of  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  sex.  In  the  next  age-period,  10— 15,  the  number  of  married  boys 
is  only  a  little  less  than  2^  times,  while  that  of  the  girls  of  that  condition  is  more 
than  2^  times  the  number  in  the  preceding  age-period — 333  boys  and  582  girls 
In  the  age-period  15 — 40,  while  the  male  number  has  increased  9  times  that  of 
the  females  has  increased  only  6  times;  still,  the  ratio  for  married  females  is 
greater  than  that  of  males  by  about  13  per  cent. ;  the  numbers  are  3,072  males  and 
3,451  females.  The  increase  among  the  married  females  is  comparatively  less 
than  that  of  the  other  sex,  because  the  widowers  can  remarry  and  get  again  trans- 
ferred into  the  married  condition,  while  the  widows  must  remain  in  the  final  civil 
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condition  ;  and  also  because,  as  already  explained  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
chapter,  there  may  be  a  larger  mortality  among  women  owing  to  the  physical 
changes  that  the  females  of  that  age  have  to  undergo,  early  maternity  and  the 
resultant  decay  of  vitality  to  live  up  to  an  advanced  age.  After  40,  their  numbers 
fall  considerably  ;  the  fall  among  the  females  being  greater  than  among  the  males. 
The  absolute  reduction  in  numbers  in  the  two  sexes  is  due  to  mortality  in  the 
previous  age-period,  and  the  comparatively  greater  fall  in  the  females  is  due  to 
the  additional  cause  of  widow-hood,  as  mentioned  above.  The  married  males 
have  been  reduced  from  3,072  to  1,289  per  10,000,  and  the  females  from  3,451  to 
only  942,  per  10,000  females.  This  is  the  first  age-period  in  which  the  ratio  of 
married  women  is  actually  less  than  that  of  married  men.  As  regards  the 
remaining  condition  the  widowers  go  on  increasing  till  they  reach  40  and  then 
show  a  slight  fall ;  whereas  the  widows  go  on  increasing  till  they  reach  the  high 
number  of  1,164  per  10,000  females  in  the  last  period.  For  the  reason  mentioned 
already,  the  widows  exhibit  higher  percentages  than  widowers  in  all  the  age- 
periods  without  exceptions.  In  the  age-period  40  and  over,  the  ratio  for  the 
widows  is  more  than  2J  times  that  of  the  widowers. 

11.  The  facts   mentioned  in  the  previous   paragraph  can  be  further  seen  Females  per 
from  an  examination  of  the  proportion  of  sexes   under  the  three   heads,  by  age  males. 
periods.     It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  girls  to  1,000  boys  in  the  age-  snb.  it— 8-io. 
period  0-10,  is  929  for  the  unmarried  ;  or,  the  unmarried  boys  are  more  than  un- 
married girls  in  the  proportion  10  to  9'3.     The  proportions  then  become   exceed- 
ingly lower  and  lower  for  the  females  at  each  successive  age-period.     In  the  age- 
period  10 — 15,  the  number  of  unmarried  girls  is  only  54  per  cent,  of  the  number 

of  unmarried  boys.  In  the  last  two  periods  they  are  considerably  lower  still ; 
164  and  84  females  unmarried  to  1,000  males  of  the  same  state,  respectively. 
For  all  ages,  the  number  of  unmarried  females  to  1,000  males  of  the  same  state 
is  627,  Looking  to  the  proportions  of  widows  to  1,000  widowers,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  here  the  females  are  in  excess  of  males  at  every  age-period 
and  their  proportions  increase  higher  and  higher  with  the  age-periods.  In  the 
period  10-15,  the  ratio  of  widows  to  widowers  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess,  and  in  the 
period  15-40,  it  is  50  per  cent,  in  excess,  while  for  the  ages  after  40,  it  is  over  138 
per  cent.  For  all  ages  combined,  there  are  1,907  widows  to  ],000  widowers,  or 
almost  double  in  numbers.  The  ratio  of  married  girls  to  1,000  married  boys, 
under  10  years  of  age  is  1,515  ;  that  in  the  next  age-period,  10 — 15,  is  still 
higher,  1,637  ;  the  proportion  falls  to  1,051  in  the  period  15 — 40  ;  but  still  there 
is  an  excess  of  females  over  males  ;  while  in  the  last  age-period  '  40  and  over, ' 
there  is  an  excess  of  males  over  females — 685  married  females  to  1,000  married 
males.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  For  all  ages  the 
proportion  of  wives  to  1,000  husbands  is  1,007, 

3,    Comparison  with  the  previous  Censuses, 

12.  Before   we  enter   into  a  closer  investigation   of  civil   conditions   by  Figures  of  the 
Divisions  and  religions,  it  may  be  useful  to  compare   the  percentages  for  the  pre-  Censuses  com- 
sent  and  previous  Censuses.     Taking  the  population  to  be  10,000  for  either  sex,  snb.  iii  (ffl)-2-4 
we  find  that  the  unmarried  and  married  of  both  sexes   show  a  decrease  in  their  ^^'^^' 
percentage  over  the  two  previous  Censuses.    In  the  unmarried  state,  the  males 
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have,  on  the  whole,  as  at  the  last  Census,  decreased  by  TSS  per  cent,  and  the 
females  by  1"92  per  cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  out  of  10,000  males  and  an 
equal  number  of  females  there  were  in  1891,  4,323  males  and  2,997  females 
unmarried,  there  are  now  4,188  and  2,805  of  the  sexes,  respectively,  out  of  the 
same  number.  The  married  of  both  the  sexes  have  similarly  shown  a  decrease 
of  more  than  3  per  cent.  There  are  now  324  less  married  males  and  315  less 
married  females  than  there  were  in  1891.  If  the  males  and  females  in  the 
married  state  had  shown  an  increase,  as  at  the  last  Census,  the  reduction  in  the 
percentages  of  the  unmarried  could  have  been  attributed  to  more  marriages 
having  taken  place  during  the  intercensal  period  ;  but  that  does  not  now  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Looking  to  the  age-periods,  the  percentages  of  unmarried  under  10 
have  fallen  from  2,517  to  2,062  in  the  case  of  males  and  from  2,442  to  2,048  in 
the  case  of  females.  In  the  last  age-period  '  40  and  over '  there  is  only  a  slight  fall- 
off  of  one  in  10,000  in  the  percentage  of  females.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centages of  both  sexes  for  the  unmarried  state  in  all  the  other  age-periods.  This 
falling-off  in  the  first  period  can  be  attributed  to  greater  mortality  among  persons 
of  those  ages  rather  than  to  a  larger  number  of  marriages  among  them  ;  because, 
if  the  latter  had  been  the  case  the  married  of  that  period  would  have  shewn  a 
larger  number  than  1891  as  at  last  Census.  The  excess  in  the  other  periods 
indicates  very  plainly  that  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  both  sexes  have 
remained  unmarried  owing  to  the  very  hard  times  through  which  we  have  passed. 
To  the  same  cause  is  due  a  smaller  percentage  of  the   married   in  the  first  age 

and  H^e,^"''"""^  period.  The  second  period,  the  most  important  one  for  marriage  among  the 
Hindus,  shows  an  excess  over  the  two  previous  Censuses,  302  and  505  of  1891 
for  males  and  females  respectively  being  changed  to  333  and  582  in  the  present 
Census.  But  the  third  and  the  fourth  periods  for  males  show  a  falling-off  j 
there  are  54  males  less  in  the  age-period  15-40  and  221  less  in  the  period  '  40  and 
over ',  out  of  10,000  than  there  were  in  1891.  The  percentages  of  married  females 
have  also  fallen  ;  and  in  the  period  15-40,  there  are  176  less  married  females  this 
time  than  in  1891.  This  can  also  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  greater  mortality 
among  the  married  of  those  ages.  The  percentages  of  the  widowed  would  thus 
naturally  rise.     The  widowers  show  an  increasing  percentage  except   in  the   las-t 

and  17-"'/''''"*'^°  period;  but  the  widows  show  a  great  increase  throughout  all  th-e  periods.  This 
increase  in  the  widowed  of  both  sexes  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  result  of  a 
larger  number  of  husbands  and  wives  having  died  from  the  epidemic  diseases 
that,  unfortunately,  prevailed  in  this  State  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Gujarat,  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  The  total  male  widowers  has  increased  from 
5-2  to  9-8  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  and  the  female  widows  from  14-9  to  20 
per  cent.     This  difference  is  very  striking. 

Comparisons  of  the  conjugal  conditions  by  religions  will  be  discussed  more 
■fully  further  on  ;  but  in  connection  with  the  preceding  paragraph  I  may  here 
briefly  compare  the  percentages  of  the  two  main  religions,  Hindu  and  Musalman, 

Hindus.  fo^'  *^i8  Census  with  those  of  the  previous  Censuses.     The  percentages  of  un- 

married Hindu  males  have  fallen  from  42-74  to  4115  or  by  1-59  ;  that  is  more 

Sub    III    c*5-2  i  *^''°  *^°  average ;  and  the  highest  loss  of  percentage  is  found  in  the  first  age- 

aDd'ii.13.  period,  namely  of  5-06  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  out  of  10,000  total   males,  there 

are  now  506  unmarried  boys  less  thun  there  were  in  1891.    In  the  other  three 
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periods  there  is  an  increase  of  percentage  ;  in  the  second  age-period,  10-15,  there 
are  199,  in  the  third  128,  and  in  the  last  age-period, '  40  and  over,'  20  more  un- 
married males  this  time  than  in  1891.  The  unmarried  females  have  also  decreased 
on  an  average  by  299  in  10,000  of  the  total  female  population,  as  compared  with 
the  figure  of  1891,  out  of  the  same  number.  The  decrease  is  so  high  as  457  in 
the  age-period  0-10  ;  but  that  in  the  last  period  '  40  and  over,'  it  comes  to  only 
two  unmarried  females  in  10,000  for  the  two  Censuses.  The  other  two  age- 
periods  show  increased  percentages,  the  increase  in  the  age-periods  10-15  and 
15-40  being  142  and  18  respectively.  Coming  to  the  percentages  of  the  married, 
we  find  that  here  also  there  is  a  decrease  on  the  whole  in  the  case  of  both  sexes  ;  sub.  iii  c»)-5-7 
the  married  males  have  decreased  by  318  and  the  uiarried  females  by  322.  The  ™'^**'^^' 
decrease  is  seen  in  all  the  age-periods,  except  the  second,  10-15,  for  both  sexes  ; 
the  greater  decrease  of  males  being  in  the  age-period  '  40  and  over,'  220,  while 
that  of  females  being  in  the  period  15-40,  which  comes  to  140.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  the  married  males  have  decreased  by  220  in  the  last  age-period,  the 
decrease  among  the  married  females  of  that  age-period  is  very  insignificant.  The 
increase  in  the  age- period  10-15  is  not  so  remarkable  ;  the  married  males  have  in- 
creased by  32,  and  the  married  females  by  thrice  the  number,  in  10,000  of  each 
sex.  There  is  an  increase  of  widowed  of  both  sexes  throughout  all  the  age-  Sub.  in  (*>-8-io 
periods  ;  the  widowers  have  increased  by  4|  per  cent,  and  the  widows  by  nearly 
6j  per  cent,  on  an  average.  The  Musalman  percentages  also  show  a  decrease 
among  the  unmarried  and  married  of  both  the  sexes  and  an  increase  among  the  Sub.  in  cc> 
widowed.  The  percentages  of  the  married  of  both  sexes  having  thus  decreased  Musalaaana. 
in  the  two  main  religions,  the  remarks  made  previously,  as  regards  the  decrease 
among  the  unmarried  being  due  to  greater  mortality  rather  than  to  more  marriages, 
receives  confirmation.  The  percentage  of  Musalman  unmarried  males  has  fallen 
greatly,  namely  by  329.  Here  also,  the  percentages  of  unmarried  have  fallen  by 
5  per  cent,  for  both  the  sexes  in  the  period  0-10.  But  it  is  strange  to  find  that  the 
married  show  an  increase  here,  even  in  the  very  first  age-period  0-10,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Hindus.  The  widowed  also,  as  said  above,  show 
an  increase  in  the  percentages  over  those  of  1891  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
while  the  Musalman  widows  have  increased  by  3  per  cent.,  the  Hindu  widows  have 
increased  twice  as  much ;  or,  in  other  words,  where  there  are  311  more  Musalman, 
widows  this  time  than  in  1891,  those  of  Hindus  are  twice  as  much  more,  or  621. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  non-prevalence  of  widow-remarriages  to  a  certain 
extent  in  one  of  these  two  religions  is  thus  more  clearly  marked  out  by  the  above 
figures. 

4.      COMPAEISON  WITH  OTHER  COUNTKIES. 

13.     Owing  to  the  plague  and  other  epidemics  that  have  been  prevalent  Comparison 
in  this  part  of  the  country  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  and  to  the  Famine  of  1899-  Tnd  Districts 
1900,  the  conditions  have  become  so  abnormal  that  it  is  not  worth  while  instituting  °     °™  *^' 
comparisons  with  other  Provinces  or  Countries.    Comparison  of  the  figures  nearer 
home  may,  however,  be  useful.     With  this  view,  the  average  number  in  each 
condition  of  10,000  persons  of  each  sex  for  the  Baroda  State  and  City,  and  for  the 
Bombay  Districts  and  City  have  been  given,  in  subsidiary  Table  A.     Keeping  the  sub.  a. 
cities  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  Sind  affords  the  highest  numbers  for  the 
unmarried   of  either  sex,  followed  by  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Bombay 
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Vnmarried. 


Presidency  (Konkan  and  Karnatak,  together).  Baroda  State  has  the  least 
number,  322  less  in  10,000  than  British  Gujarat  for  unmarried  males,  and  281  less 
for  females.  In  the  proportion  of  the  married,  this  State  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Central  Division,  in  the  ratio  of  married  males.  British  Gujarat  comes  after  the 
Central  Division  in  the  ratio  of  married  among  both  males  and  females,  with  4,690 
and  4,986  respectively.  Sind  naturally  falls  much  behind,  as  it  has  already 
showed  such  high  figures  for  the  unmarried.  Higher  than  Sind  is  again  the 
Southern  Division,  which  differs  much  from  the  remaining  Districts  and  from  the 
Baroda  State.  The  proportion  of  widowers  is  also  highest  for  this  State  and  it  is 
followed  by  that  for  British  Gujarat,  800.  The  proportions  of  widows  are  high 
in  this  State  and  in  British  Gujarat,  the  latter  closely  following  this  State  ;  but 
both  of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  Southern  Division,  2,061.  Sind  has  the  least 
number  of  widows,  1,322.  The  cities,  having  a  large  number  of  married  adults 
immigrating  from  different  places,  are  expected  to  show  a  large  percentage  of  the 
married  ;  and  hence  a  low  percentage  of  the  singles.  This  will  be  seen  generally 
to  be  the  case  for  the  two  cities,  Bombay  and  Baroda.  Bombay  City  has  the 
highest  number  of  the  married  of  both  sexes. 

Baroda  City  has  the  lowest  percentages  of  the  unmarried  and  exceeds  all 
the  Divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  married  males,  but  comes  between  the 
Central  Division  and  the  British  Gujarat  for  married  females.  As  regards  the 
widowed  of  both  sexes  this  State  comes  off  the  worst  of  all  others  in  the  table, 
the  ratios  being  as  high  as  1,044  for  widowers  and  2,836  for  widows.  Bombay 
has  the  least  number  of  widowers  ;  and  it  has  less  widows  than  this  State  and 
British  Gujarat.  Baroda  City  seems  to  have  lost  the  married  of  both  sexes,  in 
large  numbers  from  plague  ;  but  the  great  contrast  between  the  ratios  of  the 
widowers  and  widows  is,  as  mentioned  above,  due  to  the  prohibition  of  widow 
remarriage. 

14.  In  the  previous  paras.,  the  proportions  of  males  in  each  condition  were 
calculated  on  the  total  number  of  males,  and  so  for  females.  "We  shall  now  turn 
only  to  the  civil  conditions  and  examine  what  percentage  of  the  total  in  each 
condition  is  distributed  between,  males  and  females.  For  instance,  taking  the 
total  unmarried  persons  to  be  10,000,  we  have  6,147  or  more  than  fth  males  and 
3,853  or  less  than  fth  females  ;  that  is,  for  every  61  single  males  there  are  only 
39  single  females,  That  shows  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  unmarried  men,  on  the 
whole,  and  also  in  all  the  age-periods.  Nearly  half  the  number  of  total  unmarried 
males  and  three-fourths  the  number  of  unmarried  females  are  found  unmarried  in 
the  first  age-period,  and  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  is  214. 
The  numbers  of  both  sexes  decline  at  each  successive  age-period,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  and  the  divergence  in  the  case  of  females  is  very  wide  in  the 
immediately  next  age-period,  10—15,  since  the  number  of  boys  is  less  than  half  of 
that  in  the  preceding  age-period  1,453,  while  that  of  the  airls  is  only  28  per  cent., 
787.  The  difi'erence  is  still  more  marked  in  the  third  age-period,  15—40,  where 
the  unmarried  male  number  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  above  age-period,  1,489 
while  the  unmarried  female  number  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  in  the  preceding 
one,  238.  In  these  two  age-periods,  taking  together,  10—40,  there  are  2,942  males 
out  of  10,000  total  unmarried  and  only  1,025  females  ;  or  the  females  are  nearly  a 
third  of  the  males.    In  the  last  period,  the  difference  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
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178  males  to  only  15  females.     Taking  the  same  number  of  the  married  as  above,  Married. 
we  find,  as  is  to  be  expected,  that  the   percentages   of  the   two   sexes   are  more  sub.  iv,3-s. 
evenly  balanced.     For  all  ages  combined,  there  are  49'82  males  lo  5018  females. 
There  is  a  slight  superiority  now  of  females  ;  biit  the  converse  was  the  case  at  the 
last   Census.     It   was   explained   as  being  due   chiefly  to   the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  married  men  come  from  foreign  parts  for  service  and  other  occupations 
leaving  their  families  behind.     Another  conjecture  was  put  forth  accounting  for 
the  circumstance,   in  some  measure,  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  wives 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Native  States   and   British   Gujarat  return    tem- 
porarily to  their  parent's  homes,  and  the  figures  for  British  Gujarat  supported  the 
conjecture.     The  present  diversity   is,   after  all,  not  great.     If  all  husbands  and 
wives  had  kept  within  the  State,  there  should  have  been  5,000  couples  ;   whereas 
there  is  a  difference  of  only  18.     This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more 
males  emigrated  in  the  hard  times.     The  percentages  increase  in    both  cases  with 
the  age-periods,  until  they  reach  the  climax  in   the   third   age-period,   15-40,   and 
the  females  shew  a  greater  rate  of  increase  than  the  males,  owing  to  the  Shastric 
injunction  which  enforces  early  marriages  of  girls.     The  female   percentages   are 
thus   higher   than  the   male   ones   in   all  the  age-periods  except  the  last,  where 
there  are  1,328  males  to  909  females.     This  is  owing  to  the   fact  that   the   wives 
being  generally  younger  than  their  husbands,  the  difference  in   the   ages   being 
from  5  to  15  years,  the  wives  are  counted  in  the  earlier  age-periods,   and  that  in 
cases  of  loss  of  consorts,  the  chances  of  remarriage  are  all  on    one  side   only.     Of 
the  widowed,  the  numbers  of  widows  are  much  higher  than   those  of  widowers;  sub.  iv,  4— 7. 
34 '4  widowers  to  65'6  widows.     In  the  first  age-period,  the   numbers  are   almost  Widowed. 
identical,   53  to  55  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  total  males,  in  this  period, 
are  12  per  cent,  more  than  the  females.     The  proportions   go  on   increasing  in 
each  age-period  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace  for  widows.     The  numbers  of  widows, 
in  age-period  10-15,  exceeds  that  of  the  widowers   by   30,  in   10,000  total  of  that 
condition.     It  is  IJ  times  higher  in  the  age-period  15 — 40,  the  difference  being  no 
less  than  863,-1,663  widowers  to  2,526  widows.     In   the   last  age-period,  there 
are  1,605  widowers  to  3,830  widows  ;    or  the  widows  are  '2|  times  the  number  of 
widowers  ;  the   actual   difference   being  2,225.     This  is  due  partly  to   the  com- 
parative longevity  of  women,  at  an  advanced  age,   but  chiefly  to  the  prohibition 
of  widow-remarriage  among  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus. 

15.     We  may  now  compare  the  percentages  of  males   and  females,  in  the     percentages 
three  Civil  Conditions,  for  the  Baroda  State  and  the  City,  with  those  for  the  Divi-  elch^cfvil  co'n- 
sions  and  the  City  of  Bombay,  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  India  as  a  whole,  and  ed*  wUhTho^e 
with  those  for  two  European  Countries.     The  figures  for  India  and  England  are  fncelandcSSn- 
taken  for  1891,  and  those  for  France  for  1881.     It  is  noteworthy   that  leaving  g'j^J^-T 
aside  the  Capital  Cities,  the  ratios  for  the  Presidencies  and  Districts  and  all  India 
are  almost   alike  ;   ranging  from   59-9  to  61-5   for  unmarried  males  ;    and  conse- 
quently, ranging  from  40-1  to  38-5  for  unmarried   females.     For    England,  the 
ratio  tends  to  an  equality  for  the  sexes  ;  509  :  49-1  ;  and  for   France  the    differ- 
ence is  greator  ;    but  even     that    proportion   is  no  more    than     52-2  males 
to  47-8  females.    This  difference   of  percentages  in  the  Indian   and   European 
Countries  arises    from  the  fact,   which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  a  much 
greater  tendency  towards  marriages  in   India,  and  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
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more  females  ttan  males  in  the  European  countries  and  of  the  reverse   being  the 
case  in  India  ;  for,  naturally,  the  ratios  of  the  males  and  females  in  the  married 
stage  must  tend  towards  equality  ;   and  in  the  last  stage  the  numbers  are  propor- 
tionately much  less  than  in  the  first  two,  and  that  state  also  follows  the  married 
one.     Hence,  on  whichever  side  the  scale  leans,  the  effect  of  it  must  be  perceptible 
principally  in  the  first  stage.    If  there  be  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  a  large 
number  of  males  must  remain  single,  and  of  females  under  the  reverse  condition. 
In  the  City   of  Baroda,  the  percentage   of  unmarried   males  is  higher,   62*2,  and 
that  in  the  Presidency  town  it  is  the  highest,  68-2.     The  percentages   of  females 
are  complementary  and  are  comparatively  very  low.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  to  large  Capital  Cities,  many  young  men,  not  yet  married,  resort  from  distaut 
places  in  pursuit  of  various  occupations   or   for  education.     As   I  hare  already 
stated,  the   percentages  of  males  and  females  in  the  married  state  should  oscillate 
slightly   on  either  side  of  the  number  50.    If  there  were  no  migrations  in   or  out 
of  a  District,  the  ratio  would  be  exactly  one  of  equality,  in  Districts  where  polyga- 
my  was   not  prevalent.     The   latter  being  practised,  though  on  a  small  scale,  in 
India  the  male  percentage  may  be  expected  to  be  less  than  the  female  one  ;  and 
for  all  India,  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  ;  for,  here  migration  can  hardly  play  any 
part.     The  ratio   there,  is  49"8  males  to  50'2  females.     But  in  the  Provinces  and 
smaller  sub-divisions   of  India,  so  also  in  this  State  and  other  Native  States  this 
element,  besides  polygamy,  must  have  due  consideration,  in  accounting  for  a  less 
number  of  married   males  than  of  married  females  viz. — a  greater  emigration   of 
males  than  of  females.     But   the  ratio  for  this  State,  as  also  for  British  Gujarat, 
is  exactly  identical  with  that  of  India  as  a  whole.     Deccan  also  approaches  very 
closely  to  this  State  and  the   British  Gujarat  in  this  respect.     In  the  Southern 
Division  and  Madras  Presidency  the  ratios  of  males  are  lower.     Sind  sides  with, 
the   European  countries,  where  there  is  an  excess  in  the  ratio  of  married  males^. 
For  European  countries  this  may  perhaps  be  due  to  larger  immigration  of  married 
males  than   of  married  females.     It  will  be  further  observed  that,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  the  numbers  for  mamed  males  are  much  higher  thaa  those 
of  married  females  in  the  cities  ;  that  for  the   Presidency   town   being  so   high 
as  63'6.     In  the  widowed  state   there  are  more  widows  than  widowers,  for  the 
obvious  reasons  already   mentioned   above,  in  all  countries  ;   but  in   European 
countries,  owing  to   late    marriages    and    marriages   by   choice,  the    ratios   of 
inequality  are  less  than  those  prevalent  in  Indian   Divisions.     The  effect  of  hard 
times  allowing  less  re-marriages  of  widowers  is   more  clearly  marked  in  the  per- 
centages of  widowed  males  for  this  State   and  British  Gujarat,  which  have  gone 
very  high  this  time.     The  ratios  of  widows  are  relatively  reduced.     This  State 
has  even  surpassed  France,  while  British  Gujarat  just  approximates  to  England  in 
this  respect. 

5. — DiSTEIBUTION   BY   ClVIL   CONDITION    OF    10,000   OF   EACH   MAIN   AGE-PEEIOD 
FOE   EACH   SEX   AND   COMPARISON   WITH   EAELIEE   CENSUSES. 

Distribution  1Q_    We  shall  now  take  10,000  of  either  sex  at  each  main  age-period  and 

Condition  at  see  how  many  there  are  of  each  civil  condition.  It  appears  that  at  the  early 
age-period.  age- period  below  10,  out  of  10,000  boys,  so  many  as  632,  or  6|-  per  cent,  are 
ul'u.''^'  ^'  *'   ''  married,  and  68  are  widowers.     The  proportion  for  the  girls  of  the  same  age  is  so 
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high  that  991  out  of  10,000  or  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls   of  this 
tender  age,  are  already  married,  and  74  are  found  in  the  widowed  state,  a   large 

majority  of  them  destined  to  be  life-long  widows.     In  the  next  age-period,  10 15 

nearly  one-fourth  the  number  of  boys  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  number 
of  girls  are  in  the  married  state,  while  2^  per  cent,  boys  and  3|  per  cent,  girls 
are  widowed.  Of  the  males  aged  between  15  to  40,  there  are  only  22  per  cent, 
remaining  unmarried  ;  but,  of  the  females,  only  about  4  per  cent,  are  found  in  the 
unmarried  state  ;  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  males  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  females  are  married.  The  widowers  come  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
widows  to  17^  per  cent.  In  the  last  age-period, '  40  and  over,'  while  650  out  of 
10,000  males,  or  6  J  per  cent.,  are  unmarried,  the  unrnarried  females  form  an  in- 
significant percentage  of  52  in  10,000.  Of  the  males,  nearly  one-fourth  are 
widowers  ;  the  percentage  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  married  males  at 
age  10^*15  ;  and  55  per  cent,  females  are  widows.  It  may  be  noted  that  while 
44  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  in  the  mafried  state,  25  per  cent,  more  of  the  males 
are  in  that  state  at  the  last  age-period.  This  is  due  to  the  facts  of  the  males  at 
this  age  having  married  women  younger  than  themselves,  and  of  the  widows 
being  more  than  double  of  the  widowers  at  *  40  and  over.'  Taking  all  ages 
,  together,  as  has  already  been  observed,  less  than  half  the  number  of  males  and 
more  than  half  the  number  of  females  are  in  the  married  state;  nearly  10  per 
cent,  are  widowers  and  twice  as  many  widows,  while  42  per  cent,  of  the  males 
are  bachelors,  the  percentage  of  spinsters  being  two-thirds  of  that  for  males. 

17.     A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  similar  percentages  of  the  pre-  Figures    com- 
vioUs  decades  would  be  of   interest,  inasmuch  as  they  disclose  the  general  ten-  those    of  ^the 
d^ncy  of  the  people  towards  early   marriages.     Subsidiary  Table  V  gives  the  guses""^     ^^' 
distribution  by  Civil  Condition  of  10,000 .of  each  sex  at  each  main  age-period  for  Sub.  v— 2-19. 
the  two   previous  Censuses   also.     From  the  figures   of  1891  we  find  that  the 
unmarried  of    both  sexes  have  increased  in  all  age-periods,  except  in  the  last, 
where  there  is  only  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  females.    The 
numbers  of  married  have,  consequently,  decreased  at  all  age-periods,  except  the 
last,  where  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  females.    It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  child  marriages  are  relatively  less  numerous   during  the   decade  under 
review  than  during  the  one  preceding  it.     Again,  the  married  are  relatively  less 
numerous  and  the  unmarried  are  more  numerous  at  all  ages  generally.     So  far  the 
result  shows  some  improvement;   but  the  figures  for  the  widowed  are  heavier 
throughout  the  age-periods,  except  the  last,  where   for   the  females  they  are 
almost  stationary.     Compared  with  1881,  the  unmarried  and  the  married  show 
smaller  ratios   generally,  and  the  widows  very   heavy   ones  throughout.     The 
married  females  have  decreased  for  10,000  in  the  first  age-period  from  1,510  to 
990;  in  the  second,  from   5,309  to    4,851;  in  the  third,  from  8,720  to  7,857;  and 
in  the  fourth,  from  4,637  to  4,452. 

6.    Civil  Condition  by  Religions. 

18.    We  now  come  to  a  review  of  the  numbers  of  unmarried,  married  and  Civil  conditioa 

by  religions. 

widowed  of  the  two  sexes,  in  all  the  important  religions. 

Among  Hindus  527,537  persons,  330,078  males  and   197,459  females  are  Imp.  Table  vi I. 
unmarried ;  784,516  persons,  292,264  males  and  392,252  females  are  married  ;  and  Hiadas. 
-234.939  are  widowed;  79,799   males  and  155,140  females.    Thus  34  per  cent,  of 
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the  total  Hindu  population  are  unmarried,  51  per  cent,  married  and  15  per  cent 
widowed.  Taking  the  sexes  separately,  41  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  unmarried, 
8  per  cent,  more  are  married  and  10  per  cent,  are  widowers  ;  of  the  females 
26  per  cent,  only  are  unmarried;  but  more  than  twice  as  many,  or  53  per  cent,  are 
in  the  married  state,  while  the  widows  are  21  per  cent. 

Among  the  Jains  16,530  of  the  two  sexes,  or  the  same  percentage  as  that 
of  Hindus,  namely  34  are  unmarried;  23,297  persons,  or  48  per  cent,  are  married 
and  8,463  persons,  or  18  per  cent,  are  widowed.  Their  ratios  for  the  widowed  are 
thus  higher  than  among  the  Hindus.  Analysing  these  figures  into  those  for  the 
two  sexes,  10,296,  or  42  per  cent,  males  and  6,234,  or  27  per  cent,  females  are  in 
the  unmarried  state  ;  11,908  males  and  11,389  females,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  two 
sexes,  are  married;  and  2,553  males  and  5,910  females,  or  10  and  21  per  cent,  of 
the  sexes  respectively,  are  widowed. 

Of  the  Musalmans,  60,322  persons,  or  37  per  cent.,  are  unmarried;  79,833, 
or  48  per  cent.,  are  married;  and  24,849,  or  15  per  cent.,  are  widowed.  If  we  take 
the  figures  for  the  sexes  separately,  36,119  males,  or  43  per  cent.,  and  24,213  fe- 
males, or  30  per  cent.,  are  in  the  unmarried  state;  39,613  males  and  40,220  fe- 
males Or  47  per  cent,  of  the  former  sex  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  latter  sex,  are  hus- 
bands and  wives;  of  the  remainder  8,607  males  or  10  per  cent,  are  widowers, 
white  16,242  females,  or  20  per  cent,  are  widows. 

Among  the  Parsis  there  are  3,616  persons  unmarried,  2,034  males  and 
1,582  females;  3,684  persons  are  married,  of  whom  1,466  are  males  and  2,218 
females  ;  while  1,109  are  widowed,  212  widowers  and  897  widows.  Taking  the 
percentages,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  unmarried  is  43  per  cent.,  being  less  than 
that  of  the  married  by  only  1  per  cent.  ;  the  widowed  form  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  Of  the  males,  so  many  as  55  per  cent,  are  unmarried,  39  per 
cent,  married  and  6  per  cent,  widowers  ;  while  of  the  females  34  per  cent,  are 
unmarried,  47  per  cent,  are  married  and  19  per  cent,  are  widows. 

Of  the  Animistics  76,744,  or  44  per  cent,  are  unmarried,  of  whom  42,255 
are  males  and  34,489  females  ;  their  male  and  female  percentages  on  the  totals 
of  the  sexes  come  to  47  and  40  respectively.  In  the  married  state  there  are 
39,939,  or  45  per  cent,  males  and  42,854,  or  49  per  cent,  females  ;  the  total  comes 
to  82,793,  or  47  per  cent.  In  the  last  of  the  Civil  Conditions  7,229  are  widowers 
and  9,484  widows,  in  all  16,713  ;  the  percentages  are  8,  11,  and  9,  respectively, 
on  the  total  of  each.  The  other  religions  need  not  be  eonsidered  as  their  figures 
are  very  small. 

19.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  average  follows 
cfvlf  Co^'di-'**^  closely  upon  the  average  for  the  Hindus  in  this  as  in  other  averages.  Taking  the 
tions  in  all  re-  percentages,  we  find  that,  in  the  total  percentage,  the  Hindu  unmarried  ratio  is  less 
Sub.  c.  by  one  per  cent,  and  the  married  one  greater  by  "59  than  the  general  average  for 

these  conditions.  The  same  sort  of  inequality,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion, 
is  observable  in  the  percentage  of  unmarried  and  married  males.  The  males  un- 
married are  "74  per  cent,  less  and  the  married  "58  per  cent,  more  than  the  average. 
This  shows  that  among  the  Hindu  males  there  are  nearly  6  per  1,000  more  married 
than  the  average  for  the  State.  The  married  percentage  having  thus  risen,  the  un- 
married falls  naturally,  if  not  in  the  same  ratio.  The  Hindu  ratio  of  widowed  is 
also  in  excess  of  the  general  ratio  of  the  State  for  that  condition  by  "5  per  cent. 


Animistics. 


Percentages, 
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From  this  it  follows  that  there  are  5  per  1,000  more  widowed  among  the  Hindus 
than  the  average  for  the  State.    The  Hindu  widowers  exceed  their  average  for  the 
State  by  "16  per  cent.     Among  the  Hindu  females,  there  are  1*54  per  cent,  less 
single,  and  '61  per  cent,  more  married  than  the  average  ;  or  there  are  154  per 
10,000  less  single  females  and  61  more  married  than  the  average  for  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  Hindus.    The  Hindu  widows  exceed  the  average  by  9  per  1,000.    In 
the  percentages  for  the  total,  the  Musalmans  are  1*37  per  cent,  more  for  the  un- 
married, 1'74  less  for  the  married  and  "37  per  cent,  more  for  the  widowed  state, 
than  the  general  average.    In  the  percentages  for  males,  they  are  "95  per  cent,  more 
for  the  unmarried  and  r37  less  for  the  married  than  the  general  average  for  males; 
they  are  also  "42  per  cent,  more  for  widowers  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  "2  per 
cent,  more  for  the  widows.    Compared  with  Hindu  males  they  are  1"69  per  cent, 
more  for  the  unmarried,  1'95  per  cent,  less  for  the  married,  and  *26  per  cent,  more 
for  the  widowed  state.     In  females  the  unmarried  are  2 '8  per  cent,  less,  and  the 
widows  '7  per  cent,  less  than  the  percentages  for  the  Hindu  females.    It   mil   be 
seen  that  the  percentages  of  widows  is  very  high  for  the  Jains,  and  that  for  high- 
caste  Hindus  is  probably  still  higher.     Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  considered 
absolutely  by  themselves,  the  widows  are  very  many  among  the  Musalmans  and 
closely  approach  the  ratio  of  Hindu  widows.    Though  there  is  no  prohibition 
among  them  against  widowTemarriage,  still  with  the  Purdah  system  prevailing 
among  them  and  the  cherished  notions  of  respectability,  very  few  widows  go  in 
for  remarriage.    This  and  polygamy   may   account  for  the  high  percentage  of 
Musalman  widows.    Marriages  not  being  a  religious  necessity,  as  with  the  Hindus, 
the  ratios  for  the  unmarried  of  either  sex  are  higher  than  among  the  Hindus. 

The  Jains  are  peculiarly  situated  ;  their  ratios  for  the  unmarried  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Hindus  ;  but  those  for  the  widowed  are  very 
high  and,  consequently,  those  for  the  married  are  low.  Among  the  males  the 
bachelors  and  the  married  have  the  same  percentages  nearly  as  the  Hindus  ; 
but  the  ratio, for  the  widows  is  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  of  the  females.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pernicious  system  of  early  marriages,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
customs  in  regard  to  marriages  among  them  which  swell  the  number  of  widows. 
The  Jains  being  a  trading  class,  in  marriages  as  in  other  worldly  occupations, 
their  thoughts  are  more  towards  striking  a  bargain  ;  and  large  sums  of  money, 
have  to  be  paid  '  to  purchase  '  a  bride.  It  thus  happens  that  an  old  bridegroom 
with  a  long  purse  has  preference  over  the  needy  youngster  ;  and  the  old  husband 
passing  away  in  the  course  of  nature  leaves  a  young  widow  behind.  Many  such 
cases  occur  ;  but  long  usage  and  the  frequency  of  such  instances  allow  the 
parents  to  look  on  with  unconcern  to  their  daughters  tying  the  conjugal  bond 
which  bids  fair  to  snap  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  or  months.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  among  two  of  the  largest  Shrawak  Communities  it  is  customary 
to  marry  the .  girls  to  Meshri  (Hindu)  Vanias  of  the  corresponding  castes. 
These  girls  at  their  husbands'  houses  are  included  among  Hindus  ;  hence,  there 
is  a  great  disproportion  between  the  unmarried  males  and  females  among  the 
Jains.  This  fact  also  contributes  to  give  a  higher  percentage  to  the  widows  in , 
two  ways,  first  by  these  women  being  not  included  among  the  Jain  females  while 
they  are  in  the  married  state,  and  secondly,  by  returning  to  their  parental  home 
generally,  when  they  are  widowed. 
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lu  the  total  percentages,  as  well  as  in  those  for  the  sexes,  the  Parsis  and 
the  Animistios  shew  higher  ratios  for  the  unmarried  and  lower  ones  for  the 
other  two  conditions,  as  compared  with  the  other  rehgions.  Thus  these  two 
religions-  are  better  off  in  all  conditions.  The  Christians  shew  the  least  ratios  of 
the  unmarried  and  widowed  ;  and  consequently,  the  highest  of  the  married. 
Civil  Condi-  20.    For  illustrating  the  Civil  Condition  by  sex  in  all  the  different  religions 

a"d  reiigipnin  fo^  each  Division  and  for  the  Stale,  I  append  diagrams  ;  one  for    "  all  rehgions  " 
and  the  State!  combined,  that  is,  for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  Division  and  sex  for  each  of  the 
important  religions-^Hindu,  Mussalman,  Jain,   Parsi,  Christian   and  Animistic. 
Diagrams.         The  diagrams  easily  explain  themselves.     Each  unit  of  percentage  is  represent- 
ed by  a  rectangle,  which  for  convenience,  may  be  called   a   square.     The 
deep-coloured  squares  shew  the  percentages  of  the  married,  the  high-coloured  of 
the  widowed  and  the  blank  ones  of  the  unmarried. 
All  religions.  Referring  to  the  diagrams  for  "  all  religions  ",  it  appears,  at   first  view 

that  the  unmarried  females  column  is  smallest  for  Baroda  Division  and  the  City  • 
from  100  it  comes  down  to  a  little  over  77,  or  includes  less  than  23  squares  ;  or 
as  many  per  cent,  (the  percentages  being  represented  by  squares).  The  unmar, 
ried  male  and  female  columns  are  longest  for  the  Navsari  Division,  occupying  the 
space  from  53  to  100  ;  or  more  than  47  squares  for  males  and  37  squares  for 
females  ;  the  unmarried  male  numbers  are  thus  more  than  double  the  number 
for  Baroda  City  unmarried  females.  It  also  appears,  at  once,  that  there  are 
everywhere  more  squares  for  the  unmarried  males  than  for  unmarried  females. 
As  for  females  so  for  males,  the  lowest  percentages  of  the  unmarried  are  for 
Baroda  Division  and  City.  The  percentage  of  Amreli  unmarried  females 
is  almost  identical  with  that  for  Navsari.  For  the  total  unmarried  of  the  two 
sexes,  the  column  for  Navsari  is  the  longest ;  Amreli  following  it  close.  The 
Navsari  percentage  of  total  unmarried  of  the  sexes  exceeds  the  general  average 
of  the  State  by  7  squares,  and  that  of  Amreli  exceeds  the  average  by  6  squares  • 
Kadi  has  one  square  less,  Baroda  3  and  the  City  4  than  the  State  average.  For 
the  married  males,  the  highest  percentage  is  for  the  Baroda  City,  52,°and  it  is 
foUowed  by  the  Baroda  and  Kadi  Divisions,  51  and  49,  respectively ;  these  are 
all  higher  than  the  male  married  average  ;  whfle  those  for  Navsari  and  Amreli 
are  lower,  the  latter  being  the  lowest ;  45  and  41  respectively.  For  married 
females,  the  Baroda  and  Kadi  Divisions,  as  in  the  case  of  married  males,  show  the 
highest  percentage,  and  exceed  the  average,  Baroda  by  3  squares  and'  Kadi  bv 
1  square.  Navsari  falls  below  it  by  2  per  cent,,  Baroda  City  by  3  and  AmreU 
by  8.  The  respective  columns  for  males  and  females  are  generally,  as  is  to  b 
expected,  of  nearly  equal  length  ;  the  female  ones  being  longer  than  the  male 
ones.  Generally  speaking,  this  difference,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  due  to  the 
greater  emigration  of  males;  for  Baroda  City,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  owing  to  a 
greater  immigration  of  married  males.  For  the  total  average,  Amreli  and  Navsari 
are  lower  and  the  other  two  Divisions  are  higher  for  the  sexes  combined  The 
percentage  for  Baroda  City  for  the  sexes  is  identical  with  the  general  average 
For  the  last  condition,  it  wiU  appear  at  a  glance  that  the  columns  for  "females 
everywhere  are  longer  by  far  than  those  for  males.  Amreli  has  the  l^-rgest 
percentage  of  widowers  of  all  other  Divisions  ;  as  many  as  l4  squares  and  Nav 
sari  the  least,  8  squares.    Kadi  exceeds  Amreli  by  one  square  and 'is  lower  in 
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this  respect  than  the  average  also  by  one  square.  The  percentages  of  widowers 
in  Baroda  and  the  City  are  the  same  as  the  general  average  percentage,  10  ;  while 
for  the  widows,  the  column  for  Baroda  City  comprises  so  many  as  28  squares. 
Baroda  Division  follows  with  21  squares  for  the  widows  ;  as  for  the  average,  so 
for  Amreli  and  Kadi,  there  are  20  squares  and  for  Navsari  6  squares  less.  For 
the  widowed  condition  of  the  sexes  combined,  Kadi  and  Baroda  go  with  the 
general  average,  15  squares;  Amreli  has  one  more  and  the  City  4  ;  while  Navsari 
has  4  leas  than  the  average. 

"We  turn  now  to  the  coloured  diagram  for  the  Hindus.  It  will  be  Hindus. 
noticed  that  the  general  average  follows  closely  upon  the  average  for  the  Hindus, 
in  this  as  in  other  averages.  For  the  Hindus,  the  column  for  unmarried  males  is 
longest  for  Amreli,  coming  down  to  55  ;  that  is,  being  45  per  cent,  or  as  much 
as  the  average  of  unmarried  males  for  all  religions.  Navsari  follows  it  close, 
being  behind  only  by  2  per  cent,  while  Kadi  falls  back  still  by  one  per  cent, 
more  ;  the  lowest  percentage  of  unmarried  males  being  for  the  City,  about  36 
per  cent  only.  Baroda  shows  40  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  males  or  one  per 
cent,  less  than  the  general  average  of  the  sex  for  the  same  condition.  The  average 
for  married  males  is  about  48  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  here  also,  that  the 
columns  for  unmarried  females  are  everywhere  smaller  than  for  males  in  the 
eame  condition.  The  smallest  are  for  Baroda  City  and  Division,  being  only  21 
and  22  per  cent,  respectively.  As  for  males  so  for  females  the  lowest  percentage 
of  the  unmarried  is  for  Amreli,  36,  which  is  followed  again  by  Navsari  with 
31  per  cent.  The  average  comes  to  about  26  per  cent  In  the  totals  for  the 
combined  sexes  also  Amreli  and  Navsari  are  highest ;  Amreli  has  just  the 
same  percentage  of  unmarried  as  the  general  average  of  unmarried  males,  and 
Baroda  City  and  Division  are  the  lowest.  For  the  males  in  the  married  state 
among  Hindus,  Amreli  has  the  lowest  percentage  and  its  column  reaches  41 
squares  ;  Navsari  is  better  by  7  per  cent,  and  Kadi  by  8  per  cent.,  coming  up  to 
the  general  average  of  the  married  males  for  the  State  ;  while  Baroda  City  and 
Division  are  better  than  the  general  average  by  2  and  4  per  cent.,  respectively. 
As  usual,  the  married  females  occupy  nearly  the  same  space  as  the  married  males 
for  each  Division,  excepting  the  slight  oscillations  already  noticed  as  generally 
prevalent.  The  average  for  the  total  also,  which  must  be  between  the  two,  cannot 
differ  from  either  to  any  extent.  The  disproportion  of  the  spaces  coloured  light, 
in  the  male  and  female  sections  of  the  diagram,  again  draws  our  attention,  forcibly 
marking  the  very  high  ratio  of  the  widows,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared  with 
the  widowers.  The  highest  percentage  of  widowers,  represented  by  14  squares  in 
the  diagram,  is  in  the  Amreli  Division.  The  City  follows  Amreli  with  U  per  cent 
These  two  are  higher  than  the  average  Hindu  percentage  of  widowers  for  the 
State,  10  per  cent.  The  three  other  Divisions  are  identical  in  percentages  of 
widowers,  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  average.  The  average  for  widows  is  a 
column  twice  as  long  as  that  for  widowers.  The  Navsari  column  for  widows  is 
the  smallest;  but  it  comprises  not  less  than  17  squares.  Amreli  exceeds  by  2 
per  cent  more,  and  Kadi  by  3*2  per  cent  The  column  of  average  for  widows  is 
higher  than  that  of  Kadi  by  one  per  cent,  and  the  City  column  is  just  1|  times 
^8  long,  30  per  cent  The  high  percentage  of  widows  for  the  City  is  already 
accounted  for.    In  Kadi,  also,  where  there  is  a  large  population  of  the   Shrawak 
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and  Meshri  Vanias,  the  percentage  of  widows  is  high.  In  Navsari  with  its  Forest 
tribes  the  percentage  is  low. 

Generally,  the  bachelors  predominate  among  Jains  as  compared  with  those 
among  Hindus.  In  the  diagram,  50  per  cent,  are  unmarried  males  in  Navsari. 
Amreli  follows  it  with  6  per  cent.  less.  These  two  Divisions  have  ratios  of 
unmarried  males  higher  than  the  average,  which  comes  to  42  per  cent.  Kadi 
has  1  per  cent.,  and  Baroda  Division  and  the  City  have,  respectively,  2  and  5  per 
cent,  lees  than  the  average.  In  the  unmarried  females  also  Navsari  shows  the 
greatest  percentage,  34  ;  the  least  being  in  Baroda  City  and  Division,  22  each. 
The  average  for  the  spinsters  comes  to  27  per  cent.  The  largest  number  of  Jains 
being  in  Kadi,  its  ratio  of  spinsters  is  equal  to  that  of  the  average.  Amreli  has 
5  per  cent,  more  of  the  spinsters  than  the  average.  The  column  for  widowers  is 
sufficiently  long  to  take  up  16  squares  in  Amreli.  The  City  comes  next  in 
order  with  11  per  cent.  The  percentages  in  Kadi  and  Baroda.  are  identical  wifth  the 
average  percentage,  10  squares  ;  and  Navsari  has  one  square  less  than  the  average. 
Compared  with  the  Hindus,  the  percentages  of  widows  are  generally  greater 
everywhere  ;  Kadi  and  the  City  each  has  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  average— 
26  per  cent  ;  Amreli  has  3  per  cent,  more  ;  while  Baroda  and  Navsari  have,  res- 
pectively, 1  and  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

As  contrasted  with  the  diagram  for  the  Hindus,  we  find  that  in  the  one 
for  Musalmans  the  percentages  of  the  unmarried  of  either  sex  are  greater  every- 
where. In  respect  of  the  large  proportion  of  widows  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance. The  married  percentages  are  comparatively  low.  The  proportion  of 
unmarried  males  (as  in  the  case  of  Hindus  also)  is  greatest  for  Navsari,  being  47 
per  cent,  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus.  Amreli  has  one  per  cent,  and 
the  City  3  per  cent,  less  than  Navsari.  The  average  of  the  unmarried 
males  is  42  per  cent.  Kadi  and  Baroda  have  1  and  3  per  cent,  less,  respectively, 
than  the  average.  Of  the  married  Musalmans  the  highest  percentage  is  for 
Baroda,  49,  and  the  least  for  Amreli,  41.  The  City  follows  the  Division  with 
one  per  cent,  less,  and  the  Kadi  percentage  is  identical  with  that  of  the  City.  For 
the  average,  the  column  of  the  married  males  occupies  48  squares,  and  the 
Navsari  column  has  two  squares  less.  Amreli  and  the  City  have  equal  per- 
centages of  the  married  females.  The  Baroda  percentage  for  the  married  of  either 
sex  tends  to  equality  ;  and,  in  the  City,  the  married  males  preponderate  over  the 
married  of  the  other  sex  by  one  per  cent.  In  all  other  Divisions  there  are 
more  married  females  than  males  ;  this  is  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  polygamy 
among  the  Musalmar-s.  The  Amreli  percentage  of  widowers  is  generally  greater 
for  all  religions.  For  Musalmans  there  are  13  squares.  Navsari  and  the  City 
have  each  of  them  8  per  cent,  of  widowers  ;  Kadi  has  2  per  cent,  more — equal 
to  the  average  ;  and  Baroda  has  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  average.  The  per- 
centage of  widows  is  highest  in  the  Baroda  Division  and  the  City.  For  the 
Division  it  is  so  high  as  23  per  cent.,  and  the  City  has  2  per  cent.  less.  The 
Navsari  percentage  is  three-fourths  of  that  for  Kadi  or  the  average— 15  per  cent., 
and  Amreli  has  one  per  cent.  more. 

The  other  religions  need  not  be  entered  into  minutely.  Diagrams,  how- 
ever, have  been  given  for  all  except  for  the  Christians  as  they  are  found  in  this 
State.    For  the  Parsis,   the  only   Division  that  should  be  considered  is  Navsari. 
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There  "we  find  56  per  cent,  of  unmarried  males,  38  per  cent,   married  and    6  per 

cent,  'widowers.     The  comparatively  large  percentage   of  the  unmarried   shows 

that  naarriage  does  not  take  place  among  them  in   early  ages.     Among  the  Parsi 

females  of  Navsari,  33  per  cent,  are  spinsters,  47  married  and  20  per  cent,  widows. 

This  large  number  is  already  explained. 

For  the  Animistics,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parsis,  the   only  Division  to  Animistics. 

remark  upon  is  Navsari.     In  the  other  Divisions,  they  are  either  not  found  at   all 

or  in  very  small  numbers. .   In  that   Division,   the   unmarried  males   are   51  per 

cent.,  married  42  and  widowers  7  per  cent.     This  shows  a  very  high   percentage 

of  the  unttlarried  in  a  rough  and  hardy    people,  who   do  not   indulge   in   early 

marriages  and  marry  only  when  they  are  strong  enough  to   support   themselved. 

Among  the  Animistic  females  of  the  Navsari  Division,  42  per  cent,  appear  from 

the  diagram  to  be  spinsters,  47  married  and  10  per  cent,  widows.     Among  them 

the  unmarried  are  not  only  in  greater  ratios  but  approach  to,  or  surpass,  the 

married  in  numbers,  and  the   percentage   of   widows   also  is  comparatively  very 

small. 

21.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes,  Relative  pro- 

.  .  portions  of 

in  the  three  Civil  conditions,  for  all  religions.     The  number  of  married  females  of  senes,  by  reli- 

all  ages  to  1,000  males  of  the  same  condition  is  one  of  equality  for  Hindus,  906  g„j,.  vi— 2. 
for  Jains,  1,513  for  Parsis,  1,015  for  Musalmans,  914  for  Christians  and  1,073  for 
Animistics.  The  numbers  among  the  Hindus,  being  equal  for  both  sexes,  require 
no  explanation  ;  though,  of  course,  the  identity  of  figures  does  not  imply  that  all 
husbands  and  wives  live  in  the  State  ;  but  it  shows  that  the  migration  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  consideration  being  bestowed  on  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Hindus  indulge  in  more  wives  than  one.  The  Jains  show  a  smaller  number 
of  wives,  due  perhaps  to  their  brides  living  with  their  parents  in  the  British 
territories.  The  Parsis  show  an  abnormally  high  figure,  for  the  reason  that  a 
laro-e  number  of  the  males  go  out  into  British  India,  as  a  rule,  and  to  other 
distant  parts  for  trade  and  occupation.  The  Musalmans  show  a  marked 
improvement  over  1891  ;  since  for  986  wives  then,  they  now  exhibit 
1 015,  This  shows  perhaps  that  they  are  becoming  less  chary  in  allow- 
ino*  their  wives'  names  to  be  entered  in  the  Census  schedules,  This  excess  of 
wives  over  husbands  may  be  partly  due  to  polygamy  and  partly  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  male  members.  To  polygamy  alone  must  be  attributed  the  excess  of 
wives  over  husbands  among  the  Forest  tribes  of  this  State. 

The  number  of  spinsters   to    1,000   bachelors   among  the   Hindus  is  the  g^^.  vi-s. 

smallest viz.  598    owing  to   the   prevalence   of  infant-marriages   among   them. 

The  proportion  is  very  striking  ;  of  6  spinsters  to  10  bachelors  ;  from  the  com- 
bined effect  of  3  separate  causes  must  this  result  arise— (1)  the  male  population 
being  greater  than  the  female  population,  (2)  freedom  of  remarriage  to  widowers 
and  prohibition  to  widows,  and  (3)  polygamy.  There  are  57,000  more  males 
among  the  Hindus,  but  there  are  125,000  more  bachelors  than  spinsters,  and 
75  000  mere  widows  than  widowers.  The  Jains  come  immediately  after,  with  605 
spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors.  The  Hindus  and  Jains  have  interchanged  the 
places  they  had  occupied  in  the  last  Census ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  reduction  now 
from  the  Hindu  totals  of  a  large  number  of  Animistics.  The  Musalmans  with  670 
spinsters  are  better  off  than  the  Hindus  and  the  Jains.    The  Musalmau  males  are 
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3,000  more  than  females  in  the  total,  and  the  widows  are  8,000  more  than 
widowers.  This  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  spinsters  being  12,000  less 
than  the  bachelors.  The  Parsis  continue  a  high  percentage  of  spinsters,  777,  as 
against  849  in  1891 ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  the  only  race  to  have  more 
women  than  men  ;  1,109  females  as  against  1,289  in  1891  to  1,000  males.  The 
system  of  late  marriages  among  them  has  been  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  favourable  result.  But  the  best  off  in  this  matter  are  the  Animistics.  They 
show  such  a  high  percentage  of  spinsters  as  816.  They  exhibit  remarkably  uni- 
form figures  for  the  sexes.  There  are  10,185  married  males  to  10,134  females  ; 
2,347  widowers  to  2,550  widows,  and  6,055  bachelors  to  4,912  spinsters.  Their 
totals  for  the  sexes  also  are  very  near — 18,587  males  and  17,596  females. 
Sub.  VI— 4.  For  the  widows  also  the  Parsis  are  abnormally  in  the  front  again  ;  4,231 

widows  to  1,000  widowers.  The  actual  numbers  are  897  widows  and  212 
widowers.  This  large  proportion  may  be  due  to  the  widowed  women  coming  to 
settle  at  their  old  houses  in  Navsari,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Next  to 
them  come  the  Jains  with  2,315  widows  to  1,000  widowers.  The  actual  numbers 
are  5,910  widows  and  2,553  widowers.  This  high  percentage  arises  from  the 
pernicious  custom  of  early  marriages,  with  prohibition  of  widow  remarriage  and 
the  great  disparity  in  age  at  marriage.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  that  the 
figures  for  widows  are  very  high  from  an  early  age  ;  the  reasons  for  this  have 
been  given  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  The  Hindus  come  next  with  1,944 
widows  and  the  Musalmans  follow  them  with  1,887.  Here  also  the  Animistics 
are  the  best  off  with  only  1,311  widows  to  1,000  widowers. 

Civil  Condition  22.     We  shall  now  discuss  these  figures  as  distributed  in  the  various  ao-e- 

Dy  religions  •    t         t       i       i^ 

and  age-       .     periods.     In  the  first  period,  0-10,  we  find  that  the  Hindus  have  the  smallest 

Sub.  VI,  5I7.  number  of  spinstera,  viz.,  928  ;  and,  therefore,  stand  the  lowest ;  or,  in  other  words, 

^_|e-period,  for  1,000  bachelors  there  is  the  smallest  number  of  spinsters  among  the  Hindus. 
Next  to  them  come  the  Musalmans  with  947  spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors.  The 
Zoroastrians  come  third  with  973  spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors.  The  Jains  follow 
them  with  1,043,  due  probably  to  the  fact  of  the  Jain  boys  having  married  girls 
in  their  own  country  beyond  this  State.  The  Aborigines  show  the  greatest 
number  of  spinsters  among  them,  owing  to  a  larger  number  of  females  at  this 
age-period  than  of  males  ;  there  being  over  25,000  girls  and  less  than  24,000  boys. 
As  regards  the  married,  the  Parsis  show  the  greatest  figure  by  ratios,  but  the 
actual  numbers  are  8  boys  and  12  girls.  "  After  them  come  the  Hindus  with  a 
ratio  of  1,577,  the  actual  figures  being  11,614  boys  and  17,968  girls. 
Then  come  the  Animisties  with  a  ratio  of  1,420 ;  the  actual  numbers 
are  581  boys  and  825  girls.  The  Musalmans  have  1,267  wives  to  1,000 
husbands  and  Jains  the  least  1,265.  As  the  husbands  are  generally  older  than 
the  girl-wives,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  married  girls  in  this  age-period  are  more 
than  the  boys  ;  the  husbands  of  many  of  these  girls  being  of  the  higher  age- 
period.  From  the  large  actual  numbers,  however,  among  the  Hindus  in  this 
State,  we  see  how  prevalent  among  them  is  the  pernicious  custom  of  marryino- 
infant  girls,  with  the  foregone  result  that  many  of  them  will  be  child-widows. 
The  largest  ratio,  1,188,  of  widows  of  this  State  is  found  among  the  Musalmans. 
This  does  not  mean  a  large  absolute  number ;  there  are  152  widows  to  129 
widowers  ;  but    a  few  deaths    more  among  the  married  boys  as  compared  with 
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the  deaths  in  the  married  girls  raises  the  percentage.  The  Hindus  follow  them  in 
m6re  ratio  with  1,066;  but  the  actual  numbers  are  1,345  widows  and  1,263  widowers. 
The  Animistics  have  727  widows  to  1,000  widowers  at  this  age-period  ;  the 
numbers  being  merely  8  widows  and  11  widowers.  The  Jaius  have  63  widows 
and  110  widowers,  or  a  ratio  o£  57-2.  In  the  next  important  age- period,  10-15,  sub.  vi-s-io. 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  the  Hindus  are  the  first  in  the  ratio  of  tbeir  i^^  ^^"**  ' 
unmarried,  which  is  the  greatest ;  there  being  only  503  spinsters  to  1,000 
bachelors.  When  we  see  further  that  there  are  altogether  90,000  girls  of  this 
age-period  to  110,000  boys,  the  ratio  appears  more  striking.  The  actual 
numbers  for  this  age-period  for  the  girls  are  39,622  unmarried,  46,893  married, 
and  3,980  widows,  making  a  total  of  90,495  ;  while  out  of  110,046  boys,  78,761 
are  unmarried,  28,205  married  and  3,080  widowed.  The  large  numbers  of  the 
married  and  widowed  girls  as  compared  with  boys  in  the  same  condition  will  be 
seen  properly  from  these  numbers.  The  spinsters,  again,  are  only  half  the  number 
of  bachelors.  The  Jains  follow  them  as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  unmarried  and 
the  married,  but  show  a  small  ratio  for  widows,  442.  The  Musalmans  follow 
the  Jains  as  regards  their  unmarried  and  married  females  with  667  and  1,364  per 
1,000  males  respectively,  but  precede  the  Jains  as  regards  the  widowed,  with  a 
ratio  of  667  widows.  Out  of  a  Musalman  female  total  of  9,203  at  age  10-15,  there 
are  5,542  unmarried,  3,447  married,  and  214  widows  ;  and  out  of  11,053  boys, 
there  are  8,309  unmarried,  2,526  married  and  218  widowed.  The  Animistics 
have  a  ratio  of  1,750  wives  and  1,273  widows  to  1,000  of  each  of  the  other  sex  and 
of  703  unmarried  girls  to  1,000  boys.  Out  of  10,180  girls,  there  are  6,828  un- 
•  married  at  this  age-period,  3,310  married  and  42  widowed  ;  and  out  of  11,576 
boys  there  are  9,652  unmarried,  1,891  married  and  33  widowed. 

We  now  come  to  the  longest  and  most  important  age-period,  15-40,  wherein  Age-period,  15- 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  is  in  the  married  state,  and  there  are  compa-  sub.  vi— u-is. 
ratively  few  unmarried.     In  this  period  there  are  only  129  spinsters  to  1,000 
bachelors,  1,039  wives  to  1,000  husbands  and   1,527  widows  to  1,000  widowersj 
among   the  Hindus.     The  actual  numbers  for  this   age-period  for  the  females  are 
16,382  unmarried,  325,697  married  and  72,447  widows,  making  a  total  of  414,526  ; 
while  out  of  459,911  males,  102,319   are  unmarried,  309,893  married,  and  47,699 
widowed.  Among  the  Musalmans  there  are  261  spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors,  1,106 
wives  to  1,000  husbands,  and  1,547  widows  to  1,000  widowers.    Out  of  a  Musal- 
man female  total  of  34,947  at   age  15-40,  there  are   2,630  unmarried,   26,296 
married  and   6,021   widows ;  and  out  of  37,606  males  10,040  are  unmarried, 
23,756  married  and   3,890  widowers.     Among  the  Animistics,  there  are   326 
spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors,   l;lOl  wives  to  1,000  husbands  and  1,166  widows  to 
1,000  widowers.    Taking  the  actual  numbers,  we  have  2,898  females  unmarried, 
28,809  married  and  3,699  widowed,  thus  making  a  total  of  35,406  females  at  age 
15-40  ;  while  of  a  total  number  o£  38,183  males  in  the  same  age-period,  there  are 
8,866  unmarried,  26,146  married,  and  3,171  widowers.    Lastly,  among  the  Jains, 
there  are  only,  95  spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors,  1,036  wives  to  1,000  husbands,  and 
so  many  as  2,^84  widows  to  1,000  widowers.    In  the  absolute  numbers  out  of  a 
total  number  of  10,263  females,  only  312  are  unmarried,  7,698  married  and  2,253 
widows;  whereas  out  of  11,795  males,  3,287  are  in  the  unmarried  state,  7,427 
married  and  1,081  widowers.    The  Parsis  may  be  left  out  of  consideration   as 
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they  have  "shown  througho-at  better  results  in  ail- 'condiffipjas.  .Th0  figures  fo? 
Christinas  and  others  ai'o  not  worth  considering:  ffdir'-pii^pDseg  bf  aitiy  useful 
deductions.  On  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  Joifie^M  given  above,  for  each 
of  the  conditions  in  these  fo'ur  religions,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  age-period 
the  ratio  of  spinsters  to  1,000  bachelors  is  the  least  among  the  Jains  and  the 
■highest  among  the  Animistics.  Poverty,  late  marriages,  and  hardy  habits  among 
the  Animistics  have  contributed  to  a  high  percentage  of  spinsters  among  them. 
The  ratio  is  less  among  the  Musulmans  and  Hindus,  and  still  less  among  the  Jains  ; 
they  being  generally  rich  very  few  females  remain  unmarried  among  them.  The 
ratios  of  wives  to  1,000  husbands  among  the  Hindus  and  Jains  are  very  nearly 
alike,  that  for  the  Jains  being  less  by  only  3 — 1,039  wives  to  1,000  husbands 
among  the  Hindus  and  1,036  among  the  Jains.  Similarly  the  ratios  for  the 
Musalmans  and  Animistics  are  nearly  alike,  that  for  the  latter  being  less  by  5 — 
•1,106  and  1,101  wives  to  1,000  husbands,  respectively.  This  shows  that  polyr 
gamy  is  practised  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  two  latter  religions  than  in  the  first 
■two,  i.  e  ,  Hindu  and  Jain.  The  Jains  again  come  to  the  front  as  regards  theii' 
■ratio  of  widows  to  1,000  widowers;  it  is  as  high  as  2,084.  The  Musalmans  come 
after  the  Jains  with  a  ratio  of  1,547  widows  to  1,000  widowers;  the  Hindu  ratio 
for  widows  being  1,527.  Lastly,  the  Animistics  have  the  least  ratio,  1,166 
widows  to  1,000  widowerK, 

The  last  period  is  one,  wherein  we  would  expect  to  find  very  few  unmarried 
women.  This  expectation  is  realised.  Among  the  Hindus  there  are  only  604 
Sub.  VI.— 14-16,  .unmarried,  out  of  a  female  population  of  157,528.  At  age  55-60,  there  are  only 
54  unmarried  females.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  every  woman  that  can . 
possibly  marry  is  married,  excepting  only  such  who  are  physically  or  morally 
debarred  from  marriage.  The  only  ones,  perhaps,  who  form  an  exception  to 
this  are  the  Rajput  women,  who  have  been  forced  to  remain  single,  from  failure 
to  get  suitable  husbands,  either  from  want  of  means  or  from  want  of  mates  in 
families  of  equal  rank.  While  out  of  the  same  female  population,  157,528,  there 
are  no  less  than  89,654  widows  ! 

Among  the  Jains  there  are  only  6  unmarried,  out  of  a  female  population 
of  5,971  at  this  age-period!  There  are  only  Sat  the  period  40 — 45,  only  1 
for  each  of  the  periods  45 — ^50  and  50 — 55  ;  none  for  the  period  55 — 60 
and  only  one  for  60  and  above  !  But  the  widows  in  the  same  period  are  3,567. 
Comments  on  these  figures  are  superfluous;  and  no  pen  can  describe  the  situa- 
tion more  eloquently  than  the  bare  figures  6  and  3,567  for  the  unmarried  aad 
'widowed  females,  out  of  a  population  of  5,971. 

AmoBg  the  Musalmans,  there  are  352  unmarried  females  .and  9  855 
widows  in  a  population  of  18,667  females.  The  ratio  of  widows  here  also  is  very 
•great,  due  to  many  of  the  native  Mahomedans  following  Hindu  social  customs. 

Among  the   Animistics   there    a,re    60   unmarried  and  5,735  widows  in  a 
population  of  15,705  females. 

From  the  comparative  ratios  between  the  sexes,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  age-period  there  is  an   excess  of  males  over  females  in  the  married  and  un 
married  state  in  all  the   religions,    except   Zotoastrianism,   where  the  ratio  of  the 
married  of  both  sexes  is  almost  one  of  equality,   1,023  wives  to  1,000  husbands  ■ 
while  there  is  a  considerable  .excess  of  widqws  over  widowers  throughout 
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Among  the  .'Aniihistics  there  aTe'STowkes  to".  IjOOO  husbands,  or  the 
wves  are  to  husbands  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  8.  -Among  the-  Mu'salnians.th^rratio  of 
married  femalesa8.n6arly  three-fourths  that  of  married  males  JDr,  .tabre  accurately, 
there  are  18  wives  to  25  husbtads.  There  are:  658  wiyes  to  1,000  hust^afids 
amojig  the  Hindus,  or  6-6  unmarried  females  to  10  unmarried  males.  'TM  Jatn 
married  males  are  nearly  1^.  times  their  married  females,  or  27  wiv^i'-itd',  >iO 
husbands.  The  proportion  of  unmarried  females  is  considerably  low  as  compared 
to  the  males  ;  that  among  the  Jaing.  being  so  low  as  14  spinsters  to  1,€00  bache- 
lors ;  there  are  59  unmarried  females  among  the  Hindus,  289  among  the  Musal- 
■mans  ^nd  182  among  the  Animistics  t6  1,000  unmarried  males. 

Of  the  four  maltt  religions  of  this  State,  Hindu,  Jain,  Muealman  and  Animistic, 
there  are  so  many  as  2,741  widows  among  the  Jains  and  2,485  among  the  Hindus 
to  1,000  -widowers,  while  among  the  Musalmans  and  Animistics  there  are  2,255  and 
1,4.28  widows  to  1,000  widowers  in  each  •  in  other  words,  the  excess  of  widows  over 
widowers  is  174  per  cent,  among  the  Jains,  148  per  cent,  among  the  Hindus,  125 
per  cent,  among  the  Musalmans,  and  nearly  43  per  cent,  among  the  Animistics. 

23.     Looking  to  the  proportion  of  sexes   for   the   Divisions  in  each  Civil  Ratios  of  Civil 
Condition,  by  main  religions  and  age-periods,. we   find   that  for   all  ages   among  sexes   in    the 
the  Hindus,  the  unmarried  women  are  usually  less  in  numbers  and  ratios  than  the  re*ng1.(^^  and 
bachelors  in  all  Divisions,  without  exception.     They   reach  from  about  one-half  ^s®"?®"^*"  s- 
of  the  unmarried  males  in  the  Baroda  City  and  Division  to  nearly  three-fourths  Hindus. 
in  Amreli.     In  Kadi  the  ratio  of  spinsters  is  three-fifths  ;   while  in  Navsari  there 
are  7  spinsters  to  10  bachelors.     In  the  case   of  the  wedded  there  is   a   general 
excess  of  wives  over  husbands,  owing  to  the  migration  of  husbands,  leaving  the 
wives  at  home,  except  in  the  City  and  the  Division  of  Baroda,  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  husbands  over  wives.     The  sex  proportions  for  the  widowed  vary  more 
than  for  the  other  conditions.     The   average  for   the    State  is  1,944  widows  tn 
1,000  widowers.     In  the  Divisions   the  ratio   ranges  from   1,297  for    Amreli   to 
2,328  for  the  City.     In  Kadi,  it  is  so  high  as  2,090  ;  in  Baroda  it  is  1,967  ;  and  in 
iNavsari  there  are   1,S39  widows  to  1,000   widowers.     It  is  worth  notice  that  the 
very  high  proportions  of  widows  "  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  accidental  cause 
of  famine,  a  calamity  before  which,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  the  so-called 
stronger  sex  seem  to  fall  sooner  than  the  more  patient "  and  the  Divisions  rank 
'themselves  according  to  the  degree  of  sufferings  in  each. 

The  proportion  of  sexes  among  the  Musalmans  in  the  three  conditions 
shows  very  much  the  same  results  as  those  among  the  Hindus.  There  is  an 
excess,  of  bachelors  over  spinsters  throughout,  in  all  Divisions  ;  and  of  wives 
'over  husbands  in  all,  except  in  Baroda  City  and  Division,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hindus.  There  is  similarly  an  excess  of  widows  over  widowers  in  the  same 
varying  proportions.  , ...  ..,",'.:• 

'  Among  the  Jains,  the'-imfharrieifeiiiales  are  similarly  less  than  the  bachelors 
in  all  the  Divisions  throughoptpbut  the-, ratio. of  e.pi«s±ers  is  not  higher  than  of  6-5 
to  10  bachelors.  But  inthe-'vfQJld-ed  Jain^ia  cohtrast  is  noticeable  in  all  Divisions 
without  excfegtion  ;  there  is  aojixcess  cf-iusbaudso^^er  wives  among  them.  The 
proportions  lof  widows  are  cohaid'erably  heavy  throughout  in  the  Divisions.  In 
Kadi,  the  proportion  of  widows  to  1,000  widowers  is  so  high  as  2,617  ;  and  iuiti© 
City,  2,052  ;  in  Navsari  2,007  ;  in  Baroda  1947  ;,and  in  Amreli  1,552. 
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The  propo]*tton  of  sexes  among  the  Animisfeics  should  be  considered  fot 
the  Navsari  Division  alone.  The  spinsters  to  bachelors  among  them  are  in  the 
ratio  of  8*2  to  10.  The  wivfes  and  widows  are  in  excess  of  ihe  husbands  and 
widowers  respectively  ;  there  are  1,107  wives  to  1,000  husbands,  and  1,426 
widows  to  1,000  widowers.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  widows  is  not  so 
high  among  them  as  among  the  other  three  religions. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  each  condition  by  age- 
periods.  In  the  first  period,  0-10,  the  Hindus  of  Baroda,  Navsari  and  Kadi  marry 
girls  from  72  to  93  per  cent,  more  than  the  boys.  The  City  has  1,195  married 
girls  and  Amreli  780  to  1,000  married  boys.  This  indicates  that  infant  marriages 
prevail  among  the  Hindus  of  Kadi,  Navsari  and  Baroda  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  they  do  in  Amreli.  But  unfortunately  for  Amreli,  it  has  the  largest  number 
of  girls  for  widows  and  the  city  the  smallest.  In  the  second  period  10 — 15,  almost 
the  same  state  of  things  exists  as  regards  the  married  ;  but  as  regards  the  ratio 
of  widows,  Amreli  with  1,518  girl-widows  to  1,000  boy-widowers,  stands  next 
to  Navsari  which  has  2,158  as  the  ratio  of  widows  ;  in  the  City,  the  ratio  comes 
to  1,351  girl-widows  to  1,000  boy-widowers.  Baroda  has  the  smallest  ratio,  1,222 
and  Kadi  a  little  in  excess  of  it,  1,262.  In  the  age-period  15 — 40,  Amreli  for  the 
first  time  shows  a  greater  ratio  of  married  females  than  males,  1,124  and  the 
smallest,  1,056,  of  widows. 

Similarly  Kadi,  Navsari  and  Baroda  show  an  excess  of  wives  as  compared 
with  the  previous  age-period.  The  City  differs  from  all  the  Districts,  principally 
because  it  contains  a  number  of  immigrants  in  the  Military  service  of  this  State, 
who  leave  their  families  behind.  The  ratio  of  unmarried  females  to  1,000  males 
is  naturally  far  less  than  in  the  other  periods  since,  except  among  the  lowest 
caste,  no  Hindu  female  would  remain  unmarried  beyond  the  age  of  12.  The 
widows  show  an  excess  over  the  widowers  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  widow- 
remarriage  among  certain  castes  of  the  Hindus  ;  and  also  because  those  castes 
that  have  no  such  restriction  try  to  follow  the  castes  that  have  it.  The  last  period 
shows  a  deficiency  of  females  over  males  for  the  married  as  well  aa  the  un- 
married states,  for  causes  noted  previously,  with  the  resultant  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  widows  in  all  Districts. 
Jains.  Among  the  Jains  all  the  Districts,  including  the  City,  show  a  smaller  ratio 

of  wives  for  the  total  of  all  ages  in  all  Divisions  ;  but  an  excess,  generally  of 
wives  in  all  Divisions,  in  all  age-periods  except  the  last.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  heavy  female  mortality  in  ages  after  40.  The  percentage  of  widows 
as  compared  with  the  widowers  is  generally  heavy  for  the  widows.  The 
ratio  of  the  unmarried  females  is  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  males  ;  a  fact 
•clearly  indicating  the  great  desire  for  having  the  girls  married  in  young  age, 
though  it  would  appear  that  in  the  very  fir^t  age-period,  0—10,  there  are  more 
spinsters  than  bachelors.  As  regards  t|ip  marrji^l, ,  JKadi  stands  first,  with  961 
wives,  and  Baroda  the  last,  with  810  wives  to  ^,000  husbands,  for  all  ages. 
After  Kadi  comes  Amreli  with  ^98,  followed  by  t^^  (flity,  848,  ^nd  by  Navsari 
with  812  wives  to  1,000  husbands.  As  regards  ttje  unmarried,  Amreli  standi  at 
the  top,  followed  by  Kadi,  Navsari,  the  City  and  Baroda.  But  as  regard^  the 
widPWS,  Kadi  again  comes  to  the  fore  and  Amreli  brings  up  the  rear  ;  the  Gity 
^|^y|}^i  and  Barcda  intervening. 
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Now  taking  the  four  age-periods  we  find  that  in  the  first  0 — 10,  all  the 
Divisions  show  an  excess  of  married  girls  ;  while  it  is  only  the  City  that  shows  a 
defect  ;  Baroda  being  herein  the  greatest  defaulter,  with  2,206  child-wives  to 
1,000  boy-husbands  ;  and,  consequently,  a  very  large  ratio  of  widows,  namely, 
2,142  to  1,000  widowers.  The  City  does  not  show  any  widows.  Kadi  shows  only 
242  widows  to  1,000  widowers.  Just  as  wives  are  in  excess,  so  are  the  spinsters 
in  excess  in  all  Divisions,  including  the  City,  except  Baroda.  In  the  second 
period,  10 — 15,  the  ratio  of  the  married  has  increased  and  that  of  the  spinsters 
has  naturally  decreased  in  all  Divisions,  save  Baroda.  The  City  does  not  show  in 
this  period  also  any  widows  ;  and  in  Navsari  the  widows  are  the  same  in 
numbers  as  the  widowers.  But  Amreli  shows  an  excess  of  widows.  This  excess 
of  widows  goes  on  increasing  with  age  in  all  the  Divisions,  save  Baroda,  where  it 
shows  a  defect  in  the  last  period  over  the  ratio  in  the  period  15 — .40.  The  ratio 
of  spinsters  has  also  naturally  gone  on  diminishing,  so  much  so  that  they  do  not 
find  a  place  either  in  Kadi  or  Navsari.  The  ratio  of  the  married  has  also 
diminished  with  age-periods. 

The  Animistics  should  be  discussed  only  as  regards  the  Navsari  Division  Animistios. 
since  it  is  only  there  that  they  are  found  in  large  numbers.  Their  married 
females  show  an  excess  in  all  periods,  except  the  last,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  polyga,my  among  them.  The  widowed  show  very  small  ratios  as 
compared  with  the  other  main  religions,  as  widows  can  re-marry.  In  the  first  two 
age-periods  the  widows  are  actually  less  than  the  widowers,  showing  that  the 
young  widows  can  easily  re-marry.  In  the  first  age-period,  the  ratio  is  only  272 
widows  to  1,000  widowers ;  in  the  second  period,  950  ;  in  the  third,  1,234  and  in 
the  last  1,592. 

The  Musalmans  show  wives  and  widows  in  all  age-periods  in  high  ratios 
equalling  the  Hindus,  The  Musalmans  live  side  by  side  with  their  Hindu 
neighbours  ;  and  are,  therefore,  influenced,  as  has  already  been  said,  by  the 
customs  and  manners  obtaining  among  the  Hindus. 

24.     To  be  able  to  judge  clearly  to  what  religions  the   infant-husbands  and  infants 
wives  of  the  first  age-period,  0 — 10,  and  infant-widowers  and  widows  belong,  we  widowed,  in 
shall  look  to  the  statement  of  their  numbers,  by  religions.     As  is   to  be   expected,  religions. 
the  swelling  numbers  under  these  heads  are  those  of  Hindus.     11,614  little   boys  Snb.— d. 
and  17  968  little  girls  are  husbands  and  wives  below  10  among  the  Hindus,     The 
Musalmans  also  have  rather  high  figures  in  comparison   with   their   population. 
There  are  1,345  widows  among  the  Hindus,  at  this  tender  age  ;  almost  all  of  them 
to  wear  the  widows'  weeds  through  life.    Tbe  Animistics  have  also  high  numbers 
of  581  bovs  and  825  girls  married  below  10.     They  have  the  least  number  of 
widowed  children,  as  compared  to  the  population,  only  II  boys  and  8  girls  :  but  all 
can  re-marry.    The  Jains,  like  the  Hindus,  show  large  ratios,  as  compared  to  their 
population  ;  there  are  260  husbands  and  329  wives  already  before  the  age  of  10, 
and  110  widowers  and  63  widows.     All  these  63  and  those  out  of  the  329  child, 
wives  who,  in  the  natural  course  will  lose  their  husbands,  will  be  widows  for  life, 

25.    To  estimate  this  question  of  baby-marriages  still  more  accurately,  I  Married  babies 
give  figures  from  Imperial  Table  VII  of  married  babies  for  each  age  up  to  under  u^tTs^ln  each 
5  years,  for  each  religion  and  the  total.     For  under  one  year,  there  are  143  boys  •religion 
and  187  girls  married !    Of  these  the  largest  majority  or  nearly    three-fourths  of 
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the  number  are  Hindus.  There  are  97  husbands  and  138  wives  among  the 
Hindus,  who  count  their  period  of  existence  by  days  and  months  only,  having 
not  finished  one  full  year  ;  there  are  45  and  48,  respectively,  among  the  Jains, 
There  are  none  among  the  Parsis,  Christians  and  Animistics. 

For  age  1 — 2  there  are  122  husbands  and  225  wives  among  the  Hindus; 

41  and  39  among  the  Musalmans;  and  1  and  3  among  the  Jains.     For  the  next 

three  years  of  life,  there  are  286,  325  and  973  husbands  among  the  Hindus,  and 

395,  614  and  1,631  wives.     The  total  of  husbands  below  5  is  1,803  and  of  wives 

3,003.     Among  the  Musalmans  the  husbands  and  wives  for  age  2 — 3  are   79 

and  88  ;  then  85  and  90 ;  then  123  and  147;  total  below  5   years,  373  husbands 

and  412  wives.     The  Jains  have  a  few  husbands  and  wives  in  each  of  these  years; 

they  have  37  and  40  at  age  4;  and  a  total  of  62  and  66  below  5.     The  Parsis 

have  only  one  girl  married  at  age  5.     The  Christians  (converts),  have  15  boys 

and  25  girls  married  below  5,     The  Animistics  show  a  total  of  44  boys  and  27 

girls.     It  is  strange  that  in  all  years  among  them  the  married  boys  are  more  than 

the  married  girls.     This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  boys  marrying  girls  older 

than  themselves,  if  the  figures  are  correct. 

Proportions  of  26,     Subsidiary  Table  VIII  need  not  he  discussed;  as  it  is  in  part  a  repeti- 

and rural  tion  of  Table  VI.     In  connection  with  this  Table,  it  only  remains  to  compare 

gfon.*    ^'^  ^      here  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  married  state  for  cities  and   lural  areas.     The 

Sub.  VIII.  Natural  Division  Baroda,  exclusive  of  the  Capital  city,  may  be  taken  to  represent 

the  rural  area  for  this  chapter.     The  contrast  is  observable  at  a   glance.     As   is 

expected,  there  is  an  excess  of  husbands  over  wives   in   the  city  in  all  religiorts 

for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  before  ;   while  the  contrary  is  the   case  in  the 

Natural  Division  Baroda,  where  the  females   predominate  over  the  males  in  all 

religions,  except  among  the  Jains  and  the  Christians.     In  the  city,  the  excess   of 

married  males  over  females  is  20  per  cent,  for  all  religions  taken  together ;   the 

excess  is  20*4  per  cent,  among  Hindus,  15*2  per  cent,  among  Jains,  26'4  per  cent. 

among  Parsis,  13*7  per  cent,  among  Musalmans,  59"8  per  cent,   among  Christians 

and  77-4  per  cent,  among  Animistics.     In  the  rural   areas,  the  excess  of  wives 

over  husbands  is  2  per  cent,  for  all  religions  taken  together.     Taking  the  religions 

separately  the  excess  of  wives  over  husbands  is  1"3  per  cent,  among  the   Hindus 

59*7  per  cent,  among  the  Parsis,  3-6  per  cent,  among  the  Musalmans  and   7*8  per 

cent,  among  the  Animistics. 

7.  Civil  Condition  of  10,000  of  each  sex  by  Disteicts  and  age-peeiods. 

Civil  Condition  27.     We  now  come  to  the  distribution  by  civil  condition  of  10,000    of    each 

ses  by  Districts,  to  see  how  many  persons  there  are  of  each  sex  of  each  of  the 
three  conditions  in  all  ages,  and  in  each  principal  age-period.  Taking  all  ages 
first,  we  find  that  in  Amreli  there  arc  4,515  unmarried,  4,883  married 
and  1,402  widowed  out  of  10,000  males  ;  there  are  in  Kadi  4,181 
4,889  and  930  ;  in  Navsari  4,743,  4,473  and  784  ;  in  Baroda  3'>'89', 
5,104  and  1,007;  and  in  the  City  3,750,  5,206  and  1,044  respectively' 
out  of  10,000  males  in  each.  This  shows  that  the  largest  ratio  of  the  un- 
married is  to  be  found  in  the  Navsari  Division  and  the  smallest  in  the  City. 
Next  to  Navsari  come  Amreli,  Kadi  and  Baroda  in  order.  As  regards  the 
married,    the    City    stands   first   in  the   ratio,  followed   immediately  after  by 
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Baroda  and  then  by  Kadi,  Navsari  and  Amreli  in  order.  If  the  number  of 
marriages  were  an  indication  of  prosperity,  then  the  said  Divisions  may  be 
classified  for  prosperity  in  the  order  mentioned.  But  marriages  in  Gujarat  are, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  entered  into  without  any  notion  of  ability  to  main- 
tain a  family.  The  ratio  for  widowers  is  highest  in  Amreli  and  lowest  in  Navsari ; 
the  City  comes  just  after  the  first  and  Kadi  just  above  the  last.  The  average  for 
the  State  being  978,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Divisions  showing  a 
higher  number  of  widowers  do  so  on  account  of  more  deaths  among  the  married. 

Now  looking  to  the  figures  for  the  spinsters  we  find  that  the  various 
Divisions  of  this  State  stand  in  the  same  order  as  they  do  as  regards  the  bachelors. 
Of  wives,  Baroda  has  the  largest  number  and  Amreli  the  smallest  ;  between  these 
two  come  Kadi,  Navsari  and  the  City  in  order.  In  this  particular,  the  City 
ohano-es  the  position  occupied  with  respect  to  the  husbands,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  large  number  of  married  immigrants.  The  other  Divisions 
show  the  same  order  of  precedence  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  males.  As  regards 
the  widows,  the  City  stands  at  the  top  and  Navsari  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  ; 
the  second  step  is  occupied  by  Baroda,  the  third  by  Amreli,  and  the  fourth  by 
Kadi.  The  first  three  Divisions  show  a  number  above  the  average,  the  fourth  is 
a  little  less  than  the  average  and  the  last  is  far  below  the  average  and  thus  comes 
off  best.  This  may  partly  be  due  to  the  tolerance  of  widow  re-marriage  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Navsari,  and  partly  to  its  comparative  freedom 
from  famine  diseases.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  very  bw  figures  for  widowers 
also.  The  varying  numbers  in  the  other  Divisions  are  due  to  their  being  more  or 
less  restricted  in  widow  re-marriage  and  more  or  less  exposed  to  epidemics. 

In  the  first  period,  0-10,  we  have  in  every  10,000  males  1,424,  579,  296, 
676,  and  672  boys  married  and  29,  82,  14,  61  and  277  widowers  in  Amreli,  Kadi, 
Navsari,  Baroda  and  the  City  respectively.  The  large  number  of  the  married  has 
its  usual  evil  consequences,  the  most  harmful  of  which  is  the  turning  of  married 
girls  to  widows.  The  large  number  of  widowers  may  not  signify  much,  as  they 
can  re-marry.  The  greatest  harm  is  done  in  this  respect  by  Amreli  and  the  least 
by  Navsari.  Amreli  being  far  away  has  made  the  least  progress  apparently,  and 
Navsari  being  in  good  touch  with  many  centres  of  reform  and  having  many  non- 
Hindu  tribes*' and  communities  living  in  it,  shows  the  best  figures  for  the  un- 
married and  widowed. 

When  we  take  the  married  girls  of  0-10,  into  consideration,  we  find  that 
Baroda  here  heads  the  list  followed  in  order  by  Amreli,  Kadi,  the  City  and 
Navsari  Comparing  these' figures  with  those  for  the  boys  we  find  that  all 
the  Districts,  save  Amreli,  show  larger  proportions  of  married  girls  than  of 
married  boys.  As  regards  the  girl-widows,  the  City,  in  spite  of  its  being  the 
Capital  and  being  presumed  to  be  under  healthy  influences,  shows  the  largest  ratio. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  City  containing  proportionately  a  larger  number  of 
Brahmans,  Vanias  and  others  who  regard  it  a  point  of  honour  to  get  thexr  girls 

married  at  a  tender  age. 

In  the  second  period,  the  ratio  of  the  married  boys  has  increased  m  all  the 
Divisions,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  thus  showing  that  the  conditions  as 
regards  marriage  are  different  in  different  districts  ;  because  whereas  in  Amreli 
the  rise  is  only  from  14  to  16  per  cent.,  that  in  Kadi,  Navsari,   Baroda  and  the 
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City  is  from  5-8  to  24-7,  3  to  20,  6-7  to  30-5  and  6-7  to  20  per  cent,  respectively. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  maiTiages  in  this  period  has  taken 
place  in  Baroda  and  the  smallest  in  Amreli.  Kadi  and  Navsari  stand  almost  on 
an  equality,  and  the  City  ranks  just  above  Amreli.  The  ratio  of  the  unmarried 
has  proportionately  decreased.  But  such  is  not  the  case  as  regards  the  widowers. 
Their  ratio  has  increased  in  all  the  districts,  though  not  uniformly. 

In  the  same  period  the  ratio  of  married  girls  has  increased  in  all  the 
four  districts,  though  that  also  not  uniformly.  The  increase  is  the  highest  in 
Baroda,  from  13  per  ceot.  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  in  Amreli,  from  11  to 
15  per  cent.  After  Baroda  comes  the  City  with  a  rise  from  8*8  to  51  per  cent. 
Kadi  and  Navsari  come  next  in  order.  These  percentages  show  that  marriages 
of  girls  between  10  and  15  are  much  more  favoured  in  Baroda  and  much  less  in 
Amreli  than  in  the  other  Divisions  of  this  State.  It  is  but  natural  that  when  the 
ratio  of  marriages  has  increased  in  all  districts,  the  ratio  of  the  unmarried  should 
decrease.  The  ratio  of  widows  has,  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
no  doubt  increased  ;  this  increase  is  also  varying  in  each  Division,  but  is  almost 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  percentage  among  the  married.  Because  the 
increase  among  the  widows  is  in  Navsari  ninefold  and  in  Amreli  only  about  2^ 
times  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  first  period.  In  the  City  it  is  threefold  and  in 
Kadi  and  Baroda  it  is  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  widows  in  the  first 
period.  The  period  15—40,  shows  a  higher  ratio  of  both  the  married  and  the 
widowed  males  and  a  smaller  one  of  the  unmarried  as  compared  with  its  prede- 
cessor. The  last  period  shows  the  highest  ratio  of  the  married  and  the  widowed, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  bachelors  ;  these  last  being  likely  to  remain  so,  till  the  end 
of  their  lives,  since  in  this  period  only  a  few  will  think  of  marrying  and  fewer 
still  may  be  able  to  secure  wives.  The  fate  of  the  widowers,  at  this  stage,  can 
be  said  to  be  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  bachelors. 

As  regards  the  females,  the  penultimate  period  presents  the  highest  number 
of  the  married,  as  is  quite  natural,  having  regard  to  the  marriage  customs  obtain- 
ing among  the  Hindus  and  others.  Their  rise  over  the  preceding  period  is  very 
large,  i  e.,  over  1,500  per  every  10,000  females  in  all  Divisions.  Amreli  shows 
the  largest  increase,  since  from  1,515  it  comes  to  7,130  ;  and  the  City  the 
smallest,  with  7,614  from  5,154  ;  Navsari  with  8,051  from  4,199  comes  second  • 
whereas  the  third  and  fourth  places  are  taken  up  by  Kadi  and  Baroda  respectively. 
But  if  we  look  to  the  figures  for  this  period  only,  we  find  that  Navsari  shows  the 
largest  ratio  of  the  married  females  and  Amreli  the  smallest ;  the  other  places 
being  serially  occupied  by  Baroda,  Kadi  and  Amreli,  The  ratio  of  the  unmarried 
females  in  this  period  is  the  highest  in  Amreli  and  the  lowest  in  Baroda.  After 
Amreli  comes  Navsari,  for  reasons  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph.  The  City  and 
Baroda  follow  them  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  widows  of  this  age  are  also  found 
in  the  highest  ratio  in  Amreli,  and  in  the  lowest  in  Navsari.  The  City  follows  im- 
mediately after  Amreli  which,  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  Kadi  ard  Baroda  in  order 

In  the  last  period,  the  proportion  of  the  married  females,  out  of  10  000 
females  of  that  period,  shows  a  considerable  faUing-off  from  the  preceding  period  ■ 
in  the  case  of  Kadi,  Baroda  and  the  City,  the  proportion  has  receded  even 
beyond  that  of  the  second  period.  Except  in  Navsari  the  ratio  of  the  widows 
in  this  period  is  higher  than  that  of  the  married. 
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Looking  to  the  ratios  of  wives  only  in  this  period,  we  find  that  Navsari  has  the 
largest  ratio  to  show,  5,556,  and  the  City  the  smallest,  3,191.  Amreli  with  4,976 
comes  second,  followed  in  order  by  Baroda  with  4,290  and  Kadi  with  4,248  wives 
The  ratio  for  widows  is  the  largest  in  the  City,  viz.  6,618  and  the  smallest  for 
Navsari,  viz.  4,389  ;  Kadi  with  a  ratio  of  5,748  widows  comes  second,  Baroda  with 
5,628  comes  third,  giving  the  fourth  place  to  Amreli  with  4,960  widows.  The 
ratios  of  the  spinsters  are  most  insignificant,  in  all  Divisions.  In  Kadi,  there 
are  only  4  unmarried  women  out  of  10,000  of  this  age  ;  the  highest  proportion  is 
no  higher  than  196  for  the  City.  After  Kadi  comes  Navsari  with  55,  a  ratio  of 
spinsters  which,  in  its  turn,  is  followed  by  Amreli  with  64  and  then  by  Baroda, 
with  82.  The  average  for  the  Natural  Division  Baroda  is  42  and  for  the  whole 
State  is  52  out  o£  10,000.  The  number  in  the  City  is  comparatively  large,  owing 
to  a  few  physically  weak  women  in  a  large  capital  city  and  a  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, who  generally  are  not  married. 

8,  Child-beaeing  Capacities. 
28.  It  is  believed  that  the  child-bearing  capacity  of  females  in  any  Child-bearing- 
community  is  obtained  by  taking  the  numbers  of  females,  as  returned  by  the  different  re- 
enumerators,  for  the  ages  15-40,  these  being  considered  as  child-bearing  ages, 
and  the  number  of  infants  returned  '  under  one  year; '  the  proportion  which 
the  latter  figure  bears  to  the  former  gives  the  child-bearing  capacity.  In  a 
country  like  India,  maternity  below  15  is  rare,  but  not  exceptional.  Still  I  gub  f. 
give  sub-table  F,  to  show  these  figures.  The  table  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  very  reliable,  as  the  female  figures,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  accurately 
returned  for  some  of  these  ages,  and  still  more  because  the  infant  numbers 
from  0 — 1  are  decidedly  inaccurate.  There  may  be  other  objections  also  urged 
against  this  standard  of  child-bearing  capacities.  Ratios  of  the  previous 
Census  also  are  given  for  comparison.  It  appears  that  all  the  religions  have 
deteriorated,  except  the  Parsis,  who  show  the  same  ratio  as  in  1891 ;  the 
Hindus  and  the  Christians  have  gone  down  the  most,  since  they  fall  from 
O'lS  and  0'17,  to  0'08.  The  results  obtained  in  this  Census  must  be  considered 
as  exceptional,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  virile  powers,  want  of  settled  homes, 
and  a  large  mortality  among  children,  all  due  to  the  hard  famine  times.  People 
had  to  desert  their  homes  in  search  of  labour,  or  to  labour  on  relief-works ; 
and  so  husbands  and  wives  could  not  come  together ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
sexual  desire  when  they  were  starving  for  food.  The  table  will  bring  these 
facts  at  once  to  view.  While  there  were  over  70,000  children  '  below  one '  in 
1891  among  the  Hindus,  there  are  now  only  21,673  ;  while  there  were  nearly 
6,000  children  of  that  age  ;for  the  Musalmans,  there  are  now  less  than  half  that 
number.  The  Jain  children  are  also  less  than  half— 822  for  1,650.  The 
female  numbers  also  have,  no  doubt,  decreased ;  but  the  ratios  of  the  decrease 
in  births  are  far  higher  than  the  other  ratios  of  decrease,  as  the  resulting 
figures  show.  It  happens  that  the  Parsis  who  were  the  worst  off  in  1891  are 
the  best  off  now;  that  is  because  they  have  suffered  the  least  from  famine 
distresses,  and  have  actually  kept  their  old  proportion  exactly ;  their  female 
numbers  and  births  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  1891.  This  circumstance  gives 
some  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  figures.    So  the  measure  of  the  loss  by 
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famine  can  well  be  judged  by  these  ratios  on  infants  to  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  ages.  The  Hindu  and  Jain  ratios  have  been  reduced  to  one-half,  and 
the  Musahnan  ratio  has  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  11. 

9.    Mean-age  in  each  Civil  Condition. 

Mean-ageof  29.     It  now  remains  to  give  the  mean-age  for  the  sexes  in  each  civil  condi- 

the  sexes  in  .  ^    .  °  ° 

each  Civil  Con-  tion.     It  is  calculated  according  to   the  method   stated  in  the   1st  part  of  this 

^nb.  G.  Chapter,  and  as  given  in  the  Bombay  Eeport  for  1891.     The  Parsis  come  off  first 

in  the  mean-age  for  all  conditions,  except  for  the  unmarried  males.  For  unmar- 
ried females,  the  mean-age  is  9"38  among  them.  The  Musalmans  approach  them 
very  closely,  having  9"22  as  the  mean-age  for  the  unmarried  females  among  them. 
In  all  other  religions  it  is  so  low  as  7.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mean-age  for 
unmarried  males  is  higher  among  the  Jains  and  Hindus,  14  and  12,  respectively. 
The  Musahnans  come  between  these  two,  having  13  as  the  mean-age  for  their 
unmarried  males.  It  is  low  among  the  Parsis,  and  the  reason  must  be  that  many 
of  the  unmarried  boys  go  outside  the  State  for  education,  generally  in  the  Presi- 
dency town.  The  Animistics  follow  the  Parsis,  though  at  some  distance,  in  this 
respect  in  all  conditions.  For  the  married  females  the  mean-age  comes  between 
33  for  Parsis  and  27  for  Hindus,  Christians  being  left  out  of  consideration.  The 
mean-age  for  the  widows  comes  to  about  45.  The  male  mean-age  is  from  4  to  5 
years  more  for  the  first  two  conditions,  and  about  the  same  number  of  years  less 
for  the  last,  than  for  the  females. 

10.    Conclusion. 

Conclusion.  30.    In  concluding  the  Chapter,  I  may  briefly  remark  that  had  it  not  been 

for  the  famine  of  1899-1900,  which  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  widowed 
the  State  would  have  shown,  as  anticipated,  better  results  in  the  civil  condition  of 
the  people.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  improvement  as  regards  early 
marriages,  and  there  is  an  effort,  in  some  places  and  castes,  to  a  small  extent,  to 
postpone  marriages  to  a  later  period,  though  they  are  not  able  to  take  a  long  step 
forward.  The  subject  of  marriage  is  touched  upon  here  in  its  general  aspects  and 
salient  poiats.  The  varying  customs  of  marriage,  obtaining  among  the  various 
castes,  will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Chapter  on  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. 

Distribution  of  10,000  of  each  Sex  by  Age  and  CM  Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

TJnmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

TJnmariied. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0—  5     ... 

937 

23 

3 

1,015 

37 

4 

5—10 

1,125 

117 

12 

1,033 

190 

13 

10—15     

990 

S33 

34 

573 

582 

45 

15-20     ...        ... 

479 

438 

59 

119 

740 

82 

20—25     

240 

•  661 

97 

29 

856 

122 

25-30     

150 

721 

107 

14 

786 

159 

30—35     

90 

664 

115 

7 

618 

206 

35—40     

56 

528 

95 

4 

451 

198 

40—45     

43 

472 

117 

4 

373 

316 

45—50     

24 

276 

80 

2 

213 

184 

50—55     

24 

289 

106 

2 

174 

285 

55—60     

12 

104 

51 

I 

99 

100 

60  and  over 

18 

148 

102 

2 

93 

279 

Grand  Total  ... 

4,188 

4,834 

978 

2,805 

5,202 

1,993 

Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  and  main  age-periods  of  10,000  of  each  Sex. 


TJnmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Females  per  thonsand  Males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0—10      ... 

10—15      ... 

15—40  ... 
40  and  over ... 
All  3ge3 

2,062 
990 

1,015 
121 

4,188 

2,048 

573 

173 

11 

2,805 

140 

333 

3,072 

1,289 

4,834 

227 
582 

3,451 
942 

5,202 

15. 
34 

473 
456 
978 

17 

45 

767 

1,164 

1,993 

929 

541 

160 

84 

627 

1,515 
1,637 
1,051 
685 
1,007 

1,031 

1,253 
1,519 
2,387 
1,907 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Distribution  by  main  age-periods  of  10,000  of  each  Civil  Condition. 


Age. 


Males, 


Unmairied. 


Manied. 


Widowed. 


Females. 


Unmarried, 


Maiiied. 


Widowed. 


0—10       „.  3,027 


10—15       ... 


15—40       ... 


40  and  over.. 


All  ages      .. 


1.453 


1,489 


178 


6,U7 


145 


343 


3,166 


1,328 


4,982 


53 


119 


1.663 


1,605 


3,440 


2,813 


787 


238 


15 


3,853 


219 


562 


3,328 


909 


55 


149 


2,526 


3,830 


5,018  6,560 
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Subsidiary  Table  A. 

Average  number  in  each  condition  out  of  10,000  of  each  Sex  in  the  Bombay  Divisions 
compared  with  the  same  for  this  State. 


Average  namber  in  each  Condition  in  10,000  of  each  Sex. 

Province. 

Itfales. 

Females. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Baroda  State 

4,188 

4,834 

978 

2,805 

5,202 

1,993 

„      City 

3,750 

5,206 

1,044 

2,279 

4,885 

2,836 

British  Gujarat    ... 

4,510 

4,690 

800 

3,086 

4,988 

1,928 

Deccan  or   Central 
Division. 

4,558 

4,910 

532 

3,0S0 

5,110 

1,860 

Kokan  and  Karna- 
tak  or  Southern 
Division. 

4,934 

4,475 

591 

3,234 

4,705 

2,061 

Sind         

5,699 

3,765 

536 

4,294 

4,384 

1,322 

Bombay  City       ... 

3,904 

5,639 

457 

2,946 

5,234 

1,820 

Subsidiary  Table  B. 

Comjparison  with  other  Countries  and  Divisions  of  the  percentages  of  Sexes  in  each 

Civil  Condition. 


Division  or  Country. 

Percentage  of  un- 
married. 

Percentage  of  married. 

Percentage  of  widowed, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5- 

6 

7 

Baroda  State        ...         .., 

61-5 

38-5 

49-8 

50-2 

34-4 

65-6 

,,      City         

62-2 

37-8 

51-6 

48-4 

26-9 

731 

British  Gujarat    ... 

60-6 

39-4 

49-8 

50-2 

30-4 

69-6 

Deccan  or  Central  Division 

60-6 

39-4 

49-2 

50-8 

22-5 

77-5 

Southern  Division           

60-1 

39-9 

48-4 

51-6 

22-0 

780 

Sind          

61-5 

38-5 

50-5 

49-5 

32-7 

67-3 

Bombay  City 

68-2 

31-8 

63-6 

36-4 

28-9 

71-1 

Madras  Presidency 

57-4 

42-6 

48-6 

51-4 

16-5 

83-5 

India  (1891)        

59-9 

40-1 

49-8 

50-2 

22-1 

77-9 

England  (1891) 

50-9 

49-1 

51-1 

48-9 

31-8 

68-2 

France  (1891)      

52-2 

47-8 

50-1 

49-9 

34-2 

65-8 
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Subsidiary  Table    C. 

Percentage  by  Sexes  in  the  three  Civil  Conditions  in  all  Religions. 


Perceatage  of 

Eeligion. 

Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9              10 

Hindu 

Jain         '  „. 

Parsi         

Musalman            

Christian  ... 

Animistic 

34-10 
34-23 
43-00 
36-56 
31-26 
43-54 

41-14 
41-59 
54-80 
42-83 
37-58 
47-25 

26-51 
26-49 
33-6S 
30-01 
23-54 
39-72 

50-71 
48-24 
43-81 
48-38 
58-12 
46-98 

48-92 
48-10 
39-49 
46-97 
55-23 
44-66 

52-66 
48-39 
47-22 
49-86 
61-65 
49-36 

15-19 
17-53 
13-19 
15-06 
10-62 
9-48 

9-94 
10-31 

5-71 
10-20 

7-19 

8-09 

20-83 
25-12 
19-10 
20-13 
14-81 
10-92 

All  Religions 

35-19 

41-88 

28-05 

50-12 

48-34 

52-05 

14-69 

9-78 

19-93 

Subsidiary  Table  D. 

Married  and  Widowed  at  0 — 10  in  different  Religions. 


Married. 

Widowed. 

Religion. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Hinda 

Jain 

Parsi 

Musalman    ... 

Christian      

Animistic      

29,582 

589 

21 

3,608 

371 

1,406 

11,614 

260 

8 

1,591 

92 

581 

17,968 

329 

13 

2,017 

279 
825 

2,607 
173 

281 
29 
19 

1,262 

110 

129 
13 
11 

1,345 

63 

152 

18 

8 

Total 

35,577 

14,146 

21,431 

3,109 

1,525 

1,584 
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Subsidiary  Table  F. 

Shoicing  the  chiid-bearing  capacity  in  different  Religions. 


Keligion. 

Number  of  married  females 
between  15  and  iO. 

Children  under  1  year 
of  age. 

Proportion  of 

infants  per 

married  lemale. 

moi 

1801 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

S               7 

iiiadu            

Jrdn... 

Piirsi 

Musii'man     ... 

Christian 

Aiiimistio 

26,1-^3 
7,698 
1,492 

26,296 
1,273 

26,809 

372,941 

8,378 

1,502 

33,359 

80 

5,330 

21,673 
S22 
219 

2,922 
103 

3,601 

70,368 
1,050 

'     230 

5,953 

14 

1,088 

-08 
-10 
-J5 

•11 

•08 
•J3 

-18 
-19 
-15 
•17 
-17 
-20 

Subsidiary  Table  G. 

Showing  mean  age  of  each  Sex  in  each  of  the  Civil  Conditions  Inj  Religions. 


Unmarried 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Eeligion. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Hindu      

12-50 

7-51 

31-49 

27-43 

38-53 

42-79 

Juiu 

14-57 

7-55 

32-99 

29-22 

40-35 

44-48 

Parsi 

11-65 

9-38 

40-11 

32-74 

49-35 

53-66 

Musulman             

13-19 

9-22 

32-72 

28-90 

39-83 

44-48 

Christian 

10-04 

7-60 

29-84 

24-78 

38-71 

43-89 

Animistic 

10-25 

7-55 

33-01 

30-44 

44-35 

45-39 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


EDUCATION. 


1.    Preliminary  Remarks, 

1.  The  present  chapter,  as  its  heading  indicates,  deals   with   the  state  of  object  and 
education,  in  the   territories   of  His   Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar.     A  large 

amount  of  information  in  regard  to  educational  matters  is  specially  necessary  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  task  of  public  instruction  is  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  since  it  enables  us  to  know  the  progress  made  in  this  matter  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  people.  The  utility 
of  a  record  of  the  progress  of  this  powerful  moving  cause  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  populations  at  large  is,  therefore,  recognized  at  all  censuses  in  India.  How 
far  this  object  is  fulfilled  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

2.  In   1891,  three   broad   classes   were  distinguished  : — '  learners, '   or  Scope   of  in- 
those  under  instruction  ;    secondly,   '  literate  '   or  those  who  were   able  to  read 

and  write,  but  not  under  instruction  ;  and  lastly  '  illiterate,  '  or  those  who  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  But  experience  showed  that  the  distinction  between 
those  under  instruction  and  those  able  to  read  and  write,  but  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  undertaken,  since  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  disregard  it.  In  the  details  required  in  this  Census,  the  enquiry 
regarding  '  learners  '  was  thus  wisely   abandoned. 

3.  The  instructions  issued  this  time  were  as  under  : — 

"  Rule   14— Column  14— (  Literate  or  Illiterate  ).     Enter  in  this  Schedule   in- 

^  '  structioDS. 

Column  against  all  persons,  of  whatever  age,  whether  they  can  or  can- 
not both  read  and  write  any  language.  Those  who  can  both  read  and 
write  any  language  are  to  be  considered  as  '  literate,'  and  those  who 
cannot  both  read  and  write  any  language  as  '  illiterate.  '  In  the  case 
of  literates,  enter  all  the  languages,  except  English,  which  they  can 
both  read  and  write,  putting  first  the  language  which  they  know  best." 
"  Rule  15 — Column  15 — (English) — Enter  in  this  Column  against 
all  persons  shown  as  literates  whether  they  can  both  read  and  write 
English.  The  Column  will  be  blank  for  those  shown  as  illiterates  as 
well  as  for  those  not  knowing  English." 

2.    Education  in  Baroda  State. 

4.  His  Highness   the  Maharaja  Saheb  has  most  at  heart  the  spread  of  S?"st*t°'*  ^^ 
education  in  his  State.     Facilities  for  receiving  instruction  are  put  within  the  reach 

of  all  classes  of  people,  at  great  expense.  Before  commenting  on  the.  figures  for 
the  people  educated  or  otherwise,  some  information  as  to  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  spread  of  education  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  State  will 
not  be  unwelcome.  The  Educational  Department  of  the  State  is  divided  into  2 
branches, — (1)  the  Yernacular  and  (2)  the  English  branch.  The  former  is 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  styled  Vidyddhikdiri,  and  the  latter  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Principal  of  the  Baroda  College. 
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5.  At  the  close  of  the  official  ye^r,  there  were  1,159  schools  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Vidyddhik^ri.  Of  these  schools,  583  were  ordinary  Gov- 
ernment schools,  503  Grdmya  Sh^Ms,  8  Special  Institutions,  46  Grant-in-aid 
schools,  3  Fund-schools,  8  Schools  under  Inspection  and  13  Grant-in-aid  infant 
schools.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Baroda  College,  which  teaches  up  to 
the  highest  examinations  of  the  University  of  Bombay  in  Arts  and  Science,  and  up 
to  the  First  Examination  in  Law.  The  College  building,  specially  erected,  with 
quarters  for  Resident  students,  has  already  been  described  in  Chapter  I.  The 
Baroda  High  School  is  put  in  the  same  building.  There  are  5  High  Schools  iu 
the  State  teaching  up  to  Matriculation  ;  3  of  these  are  Government  and  2  Grants- 
in-aid  ;  and  15  Anglo-Vernacular  Schools,  of  which  one  is  a  Grant-in-aid 
School. 

Of  these  schools,  the  only  ones  requiring  notice  in  a  report  of  this  kind  are 
the  Grjimja  ShdUs  and  the  Special  Institutions,  the  others  are  analogous  to  their 
sister  institutions  everywhere  else. 

6.  The  Gramya  Shdl^s  or  Village  Schools,  were  first  opened  in  the  year 
1891,  on  the  Village  Service  System  being  reformed,  when  the  Mehtaji  was  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Village  Service.  Such  schools 
are  ordered  to  be  opened  in  all  villages  where  there  are  not  regular  schools  al^ 
ready  existing  ;  provided  that  at  least  16  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  could  be 
brought  together.  The  teachers  in  this  school  are  paid  by  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, on  fixed  scales,  as  members  of  the  Village  Service,  but  their  work  is  inspect- 
ed and  examined  by  the  Educational  Department.  They  are  given  rewards  in 
addition  to  their  pay,  adequate  to  the  results  they  may  be  able  to  show  at  the  end 
of  every  year.  They  are  also  allowed  to  accept  for  themselves  the  appointed  fees 
from  their  pupils.  In  these  village  schools,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  the  Gujar^ti  lg,nguage  and  easy  arithmetic.  The  boys  in  upper  classes 
learn  Revenue  village-accounts  and  book-keeping,  and  a  little  surveying,  for 
measuring  fields  and  for  the  preservation  of  boundary-marks.  The  teachers  are 
also  useful  to  the  villagers,  in  helping  them  in  writing  letters  or  casting  accounts. 
There  are  503  Grdmya  ShAlds  at  present,  naaiatained  at  an  expenditure  of 
Rs.    52,535  per  year. 

7.  The  Special  Institutions  include  (1)  the  KaH  Bhavan  and  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  ;  (2)  the  Music  Schools  and  Classes  ;  (3)  the  Sanskrit  Schools  ;  and 
(4)  the  night  Schools.  The  Kald  Bhavan  (Temple  of  Arts)  was  opened  in  May 
1890  with  the  object  of  imparting  Technical  education.  In  this  institution,  there 
are  5  schools  ;  viz.,  Schools  of  Art,  Architecture,  Mechanical  Technology,  Chemi- 
cal Technology  and  Weaving.  The  School  of  Art  was  recognized  as  a  centre  for 
holding  examinations  by  the  Sir  J.J.  School  of  Art  at  Bombay,  in  the  year  1892  • 
and  the  Mechanical  Engineering  School  was  recognized  under  the  Bombay  Boiler 
Act  in  the  ye^r  1898.  In  addition  to  this  Central  Industrial  Institution,  three 
smaller  schools  have  been  opened  at  Kathor,  Petlad  and  Patan.  Music  Schools 
where  music  is  taught  on  scientific  principle,  and  music  classes  are  opened  in  the 
City  and  in  the  Districts  ;  they  are  taken  advantage  of  by  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
Sanskrit  Schools  are  established  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Shastras  in 
Sanskrit  to  persons  desirous  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  old  way  ;  they  are  at 
Dwaika   and  Petlad.     In   addition  to  these  there   are  Schools  at  Dwarka  and 
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Karnali  for  teaching  the  Vedas.  There  are  two  more  Schools  at  Sojitra  and 
Sidhpur,  for  imparting  Sanskrit  instruction,  maintained  by  private  funds  and 
by  grantB-in-aid  by  the  State.  There  are  also  night-schools  for  teaching  reading, 
writing  and  Arithmetic  to  those  persons  who  cannot  attend  schools  during  the 
day,  on  account  of  being  engaged  in  the  day's  work.  There  are  6  night  schools 
in  the  State  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  is  125.  There  is  an  agri- 
cultural school,  to  which  are  attached  a  model  farm  and  a  dairy  ;  and  practical 
farming  is  taught  there  in  addition  to  imparting  a  knowledge  on  these  subjects 
from  books. 

8.  There  are  97  Girls'  Schools,  some  of  them  teaching  up  to  the  highest  Female 
Vernacular  standards.  There  is  an  attendance  of  10,279  girls,  averaging  from 
60  girls  in  a  school  to  300.  In  the  small  girls'  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  literary  subjects  are  taught  needle- work  and  singing.  In  the  advanced 
and  large  schools  are  added  embroidery  work,  drawing  and  singing  to  music. 
There  are  5,491  girls  attending  mixed  schools  ;  the  total  thus  comes  to  15,770. 
Kindergarten  is  introduced  specially  in  all  girls'  schools,  under  trained  teachers. 
In  the  City  there  is  a  Female  Training  College  under  a  highly-qualified  Lady 
Superintendent,  trained  in  England,  who  has  a  large  staff  of  teachers  under  her. 
The  chief  object  of  the  Female  Training  College  is  obviously  to  train  up  female 
teachers  for  the  girls'  schools.  The  course  extends  to  3  years,  with  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  year ;  failure  in  which  naturally  keeps  the  pupil  back  for  a 
year  more.  Scholarships  are  given  to  all  who  attend  these  classes  ;  and  they  are 
provided  with  appointments  as  teachers  on  their  passing  the  examinations. 
Those  who  could  not  proceed  far  are  taken  up  in  service  as  Assistant  teachers,  on 
salaries  proportionate  to  their  qualifications ;  and  those  who  get  successfully 
through  the  full  course  get  appointments  as  Head-Mistresses.  There  are  already 
47  Head-Mistresses  and  9  Assistant  female  teachers,  56  in  all.  At  present  there 
are  25  pupils  attending  the  Training  College.  A  large  number  of  those  already 
employed  and  seeking  employment  are  naturally  widows.  Nothing  that  has  been 
done  or  is  being  done  for  education  can  surpass  the  good  work  that  is  so  quietly 
and  steadily  done  of  illuminating  the  dark  blank  life  of  the  poor  Hindu  widows* 
by  throwing  these  rays  of  the  light  of  hope  and  independence  on  what  must 
otherwise  be  a  servile  and  intolerable  existence.  To  give  practical  knowledge 
of  teaching,  a  model  girls'  school  is  attached  to  the  Training  College,  which 
naturally  holds  the  fi.rst  place  in  the  excellence  of  teaching  and  in  the  completeness 
of  all  apparatus  and  adjuncts  for  female  education.  The  training  classes  and  the 
school  classes  meet  in  a  splendid  building,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  The  vernacular  school  masters  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get  their 
wives  trained  for  the  posts  of  Mistresses  or  Assistants  ;  as  the  Department  takes 
care  to  keep  husband  and  wife  in  the  same  village  or  town  ;  and  thus  the  family 
income  is  easily  doubled,  and  sometimes  more  than  doubled,  as  the  female 
teachers  get  higher  salaries.  Girls  of  the  age  of  16  and  17  attend  the  large  girls' 
schools,  which  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  and  will  be  productive  of 
great  good  in  years  to  come.  Zenana  classes  are  opened  for  grown-up  ladies, 
who  are  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  needle-work,  in  convenient 
hours  when  they  can  be  free  from  domestic  cares.  Only  women  teachers  are 
employed  in  these  classes.    These  classes  naturally  are  productive  of  great  good 
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in  various  ways.  The  mere  fact  of  respectable  women  of  all  ages  and  castes 
meeting  at  stated  hours  for  the  common  object  of  reading  and  needle-work, 
useful  for  house-wives,  is  a  measure  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

9.  Special  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  backward  classes,  viz.,  the 
Animistics  and  the  unclean  castes.  For  the  fitst,  three  boarding  schools  have 
been  opened  at  their  very  doors  at  Songhad,  Vydr^  and  Mahuv^,  the  Forest  Mahals. 
In  these  the  pupils  are  housed,  fed  and  educated  at  Government  expense.  To 
the  boarding  house  at  Songhad,  are  attached  an  experimental  farm  and  a  simple 
carpentry  class.  For  the  girls  of  these  Forest  people  a  boarding  school  has  been 
opened  in  Songhad,  on  the  model  of  those  for  the  boys. 

In  the  chapter  on  Religion  and  sects  are  described  some  of  the  dark 
superstitious  and  barbarous  ceremonies  of  these  Forest  tribes.  But  these  schools 
have  been  the  means  of  dragging  them  into  the  light  of  civilization  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  sturdy  young  men  attending  the  schools  go 
through  their  school-examinations,  in  which  they  show  remarkable  intelligence 
and  to  watch  them  going  through  severe  gymnastic  exercises,  including  their 
wild  dance  which  requires  powerful  muscles  and  strength  of  body.  The  dancers 
arrange  themselves  in  two  rings,  one  enclosing  another,  and  move  to  the  music 
of  their  own  instruments,  backwards  and  forwards  swinging  their  whole  body. 
The  peculiar  music  of  their  pipe  can  be  recognized  from  any  distance,  like  that 
of  the  Scottish  bag-pipe ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  man  playing  on  it  should 
not  stop  even  for  breathing  time.  The  younger  ones  in  the  inner  ring  then 
mount  up,  without  a  break,  on  the  shoulders  of  those  in  the  outer  ring,  and 
the  music  and  dance  continue.  These  schools  have  been  silently  working  many 
reforms ;  one  of  them  is  the  joining  together  at  meals,  twice  a  day.  The 
DhSnkds  and  other  tribes  never  dine  inter  se,  for  fear  of,  perhaps,  the  evil  eye 
or  of  being  poisoned.  But  the  compulsory  common  dinner  in  the  schools  has 
effected  a  change  silently,  and  it  is  now  being  imitated,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
elders  also. 

10.  The  children  of  the  Antyaja,  i.e.,  the  unclean  castes,  are  taught  in 
schools  specially  established  for  them,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  admitted 
.into  the  ordinary  schools,  A  large  number  of  scholarships  has  been  sanctioned  as 
an  inducement  to  these  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  receiving 
the  education  offered  to  them.  Both  in  the  Animistic  and  Antyaja  schools  some 
students  have  studied  up  to  the  higher  vernacular  standards  and  are  employed  as 
teachers.  There  are  22  Antyaja  schools  attended  by  1,276  children,  1,175  boys 
and  101  girls. 

11.  As  an  experimental  measure,  compulsory  education  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Amreli  Taluka  of  this  State  for  some  years.  Every  parent  is 
bound  to  send  the  children  to  school  ;  the  maximum  ages  for  boys  and  girls  are 
fixed,  both  for  admission  in  the  schools  and  for  detention  therein.  Omission  to 
get  the  children  admitted  in  schools  (barring  certain  exceptions)  renders  the 
parents  or  guardians  liable  to  fines,  which  are  imposed  and  recovered  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  system  has  worked  well ;  there  are  71  Compulsory  Schools  in 
the  Taluka.  The  system  is  obviously  a  very  costly  one  ;  and  could  only  be  gra- 
dually introduced  in  other  Taluk  as. 
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.3.    Numbers  and  Percentages. 

12.  From  Imperial  Table   VIII  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  Numbers  of  the 
1,952,692   persons,  171,271  are   literate  and  1,781,421  are  illiterate.     Among  the  illiterate, 
literates,  there   are  164,057  males  and  7,214   fentiales  ;  and  among  the  illiterates 

the  males  and  females  are  844,577  and  936,844,  respectively. 

Among  the  literate  males,  there  are  151,953  persons  literate  in  Gujarati, 
5924  in  Marathi,  3,492  in  Gujarati  and  Marathi  both,  4,485  in  other  languages 
and  5,379  in  English.  Among  the  literate  females  6,390  are  literate  in  Gujarati, 
450  in  Marathi,  66  in  both  these  languages,  337  in  other  languages,  and  159  in 
English, 

13.  Taking  the  ages,  it   will  be   seen   that,   in   the   first   age-period.  Numbers  by 
0 — 10,  8,418  persons  are  literate  and  431,597  illiterate.     Of  the  literate,  there  are 

7,638  boys  and  780  girls.  Of  these,  7,145  boys  and  708  girls  can  read  and 
write  Gujarati ;  378  boys  and  54  girls  Marathi ;  61  boys  and  7  girls  both  these 
languages  ;  108  boys  and  20  girls  '  other  languages  '  and  58  boys  and  9  girls 
can  read  and  write  English.  In  the  age-period,  10 — 15,  there  are  23,295 
persons  literate  and  226,844  illiterate.  Of  the  former  21,863  are  males  and  1,432 
females;  and  of  the  latter,  114,980  males  and  111,864  females.  Of  the  literates 
20,586  boys  and  1,314  girls  know  Gujarati ;  909  boys  and  82  girls  Marathi ; 
171  boys  and  8  girls  know  both  ;  281  boys  and  36  girls  can  read  and  write  other 
languages,  and  500  boys  and  21  girls  English.  In  the  third  period,  15 — 20, 
there  are  22,683  literates,  of  whom  21,520  are  males  and  1,163  females;  and 
170,724  illiterates,  83,002  males  and  87,722  females.  Of  the  literate,  20,168 
males  and  1,042  females  know  Gujarati ;  782  males  and  69  females  Marathi  ;  335 
and  13  both  ;  414  and  38  other  languages  ;  while  1,193  males  and  26  females  can 
read  and  write  English.  In  the  last  age-period,  the  figures  are  important.  In 
this  period,  there  are  116,875  persons  made  up  of  113,036  males  and  3,839 
females,  who  are  literate.  The  rest  430,559  males  and  521,697  females,  or  a  total 
of  952,256  persons  are  illiterate.  104,054  males  of  these  ages  and  3,326  females 
know  Gujarati ;  3,855  males  and  245  females  Marathi ;  2,935  males  and  38 
females  know  both  ;  3,682  males  and  243  females  know  '  other  languages' ;  while 
3,628  males  and  103  females  can  read  and  write  English,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
further  that  of  the  3,558  persons  whcknow  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi,  2,192  live 
in  the  City,  while  in  the  Divisions  they  are  found  from  only  199  in  Amreli  to  471 
in  Navsari.  Of  the  4,822  knowing  other  languages  also,  so  many  as  2,068  are 
found  in  the  City  alone.  They  range  from  460  in  Amreli  to  990  in  Kadi.  Of 
the  5,538  who  can  read  and  write  English,  2,572  again  are  in  the  City  ;  in  the 
Divisions  they  are  from  279  in  Amreli  to  959  in  Navsari.  There  are  5  females  in 
Amreli,  13  in  Kadi,  40  in  Navsari,  only  2  in  Baroda  Division  and  99  in  the  City 
who  know  English  ;  8  of  the  last  are  below  10  years  old. 

14.  The  above  figures  will  be  better  appreciated  by  being  reduced  to  fjercentag^e^s^of 
proportions.     It  will  then  be  seen  that  we   have  the   huge  block  of  912-29   m  illiterates. 
every  1,000  of  the  population  who  are  illiterate  ;  so  there  are  only  87-71  persons 

in  every  1,000  who  can  read  and  write  ;  or,  roughly  speaking,  even  less  than     g^^  j^ 
one-tenth  of  the  population  is  literate.    .That  the  percentage  is  still  very  low  goes 
without  saying.     Out  of  these  ratios  84-02  males  and  3-69  females  are  literates,^  as 
against  432-52  and  479-77  iUiterates  of  the  eexes,  respectively.     The  proportion 
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between  the  males  and  femaleB  in  tlie  literate  class  is  about  22*7  ;  whereas  for  the 
illiterates  the  proportion  is  not  much  in  favour  of  the  males,  because  the  literates 
are,  after  all,  so  few.  If  we  take  the  sexes  separately,  there  are  162"65  literate 
males  in  1,000  of  the  total  male  population  ;  the  proportion  of  literate  females  to 
1,000  of  the  female  population  comes  to  7'64. 
The  languages  1^-     ^^  '^^  look  to  the  languages  known  to  the  literates  it  will  be  seen  that 

of  theiiteratea.  q^j  ^f  i^qqq  iterates  of  both  sexes  887-21  males  can  read  and  write  Gujarati,  the 
language  of  the  natives  of  this  State  ;  34-59  Marathi,  the  language  of  the  rulers  ; 
Sub.  1,8-15.  20-39  know  both  ;  and  15'70  know  some  other  language.  In  the  same  total 
number  of  literates,  there  are  37-31  females  who  can  read  and  write  Gujarati;  2-62 
Marathi  ;  0*39  both  and  1-79  a  foreign  language.  The  ratio  of  literates  in  English 
SBb.  1, 16-18.  language  to  total  literates  is  32-33  for  both  the  sexes  combined,  that  for  English- 
knowing  males  and  females  on  the  total  literate  of  each  sex  being,  respectively, 
32-79  and  22-04.  The  relative  proportion  of  sexes  shows  that  there  are  44  literate 
females  to  1,000  literate  males  ;  whereas  there  are  1,109  illiterate  females  to  1,000 
males  of  the  same  class.  There  are  30  females  literate  in  English  to  1,000  males. 
Looking  at  these  figures  in  another  way,  we  see  that  the  excess  of  literate  males 
over  literate  females  is  95-6  per  cent.,   while  the  excess  of  illiterate  females  over 

Sub.  1, 19-21.     *^®  °'^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^™®  °^^^^  '^^  ^^  percent.     The  excess  of  males  literate  in 
English  over  similarly-situated  females  is  still  greater,  97  per  cent. 

4,     Education  by  Age-peeiods. 
Literacy  by  ^^-     ^  ^°'^  introduce  the  element  of  age-periods.     Taking  the  total  literate 

pe?iods*per^^"    P^^^°°^  *«  ^e  1,000,  the  highest  proportions-  should,   of  course,  be  found  in  the 
1,000  literates,   last  agCrperiod  '  20  and  over,'  682-40.     The  proportions  of  literates  are  very  nearly 
alike  in  the  two  age-periods,  10—15  and  15—20,  136-01  and  132-44,  respectively. 
In  the  age-period,  0—10,  there  are  49*15  children  v^ho  are  able  to  read  and  write 
out  of  1,000  literates  of  all  ages.     Looking  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes 
separately,  we  find    that  the  ratio    of  literate   boys   is  nearly  ten  times  higher 
than  that  of  literate  girls,  below  ten  years  of  age,  44-6  boys  and  4-5  girls  in  1,000 
snb.  III.     literates  of  both  sexes  ;  that  in  the  next  age-period,  10—15,  it  is  fifteen   times 
higher,  127-65  boys  and  8-36  girls;,  it  is  nearly  twenty  times  higher  in  the  thu-d 
age-period,  15—20  ;  and  thirty  times  higher  in  the  last,  '  20  and  over.' 
Literacy  by  17.     In  the  above  paragraph  we  have  dealt  with  literacy  by  age-periods 

pfrMMof       P^^    I'OOO  literates.     We  may  examine  literacy  per  1,000  of  each  sex  bv  a^e- 


Sub.  1. 2-7.  literates  is  in  the  age-period,  15-20,  117-28.  In  the  percentages  of  literate  males 
for  every  1,000  males  of  each  age-period,  the  highest  ratio  is  in  the  last 
age-period  207-94.  In  the  immediately  preceding  age-period  the  ratio  is 
only  slightly  less,— by  2  males,  205-89.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
female  ratios  in  the  two  middle  age-periods,  10  to  15  and  15  to  20,  are 
greater  than  in  the  last.  There  are  13  girls  out  of  1,000  in  each  of  these  two 
age-periods  who  are  now  able  to  read  and  write,  against  7  in  the  last  age- 
period,  '  20  and  over,'  out  of  the  same  number.  The  female  ratios  are  thus 
encouraging,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  female  education  has  taken  a  step 
m  advance  in  a  perceptible  degree  during  the  intorcensal  period.  We  have  also 
noted  that  male  education  has  not  lagged  behind  and  we  shall  find  further  on 
that  there  is  an  improvement  in  that  behalf  also,     On  a  reference  to  the  percent 
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ages  of  illiterates-  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  The  percentages  of 
illiterate  of  both  sexes  are  lowest  in  the  age-period  15  to  20, — 882-72.  As  is 
natural,  the  percentage  of  illiterate  children  below  10  must  be  the  highest ;  and 
there  are  980'87  children  of  both  sexes  in  every  1,000  of  that  age  who  are 
illiterate.  If  we  omit  196,842  children  below  5  years  of  age  from  the  total 
illiterates  of  the  age-period  C — 10,  namely,  431,597,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
will  fall  to  533  ;  or  from  99  per  cent,  to  53  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  illiteracy 
among  males  and  females  are  calculated  on  the  total  population  of  each  sex  at  each 
ao-e-period,  as  in  the  case  of  literates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  male  ratios  are 
slightly  less  than  the  female  ones, — 966  boys  and  996  girls,  and  if  the  boys  and 
girls  under  5  are  deducted,  the  ratios  will  be  reduced  to   somewhat   less   tJian 

one-half. 

The  first  period  only  covers  mere  children  of  both  sexes  ;  and  hence  a 
paucity  m  the  ratio  of  literates  is  natural.  The  third  period  shows  the  highest  of 
both  the  sexes  because  it  includes  the  literates  of  the  first  period  of  the  last  decade 
as  well  as  those  who  have  become  so  in  the  present  decade.  On  a  similar  reason- 
ing and  also  because  it  covers  a  large  number  of  years,  the  fourth  period  ought 
to  have  shown  the  largest  ratio  of  both  sexes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
spread  of  education  dates  back  only  a  generation  or  a  little  more  ;  and  a  very 
large  ratio,  therefore,  of  the  persons  advanced  in  life  must  be  illiterate.  In  the 
next  Census  there  will  be  a  re-adjustment  to  a  great  extent  and  the  last  age-period 
will  show  the  largest  percentage  of  literates, 

5.     Education  bt  Religions. 

18.  I  shall  now  add  the  element  of  religion  to  the  previous  considerations  Education  by 
and  give  the  figures  and  ratios  for  the  various  religions  of  this  State.  Imperial 
Table  VIII,  Part  II,  in  its  several  parts  gives  figures  of  the  various  religions  by 
age-periods  for  the  State  and  its  Divisions.  Figures  are  also  given  for  the  Capital 
City.  Of  these  various  religions,  we  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  the  Sikhs 
and  the  Jews,  who  are  found  in  insignificant  numbers  in  this  State. 

Taking  first  the  Hindus,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,546,992     Hindus. 
persons,  131,889,  made  up  of  128,046  males  and  3,843  females,  can  read  and 
write  ;  whereas  the  remaining  1,415,103    persons,   674,095   males   and   741,008     j^p.  yiii,  Part 
female's   are  illiterate.     Of  the   literates,    117,643   males  and  3,320  females  are  "    ^■ 
literate  in  Gujarati ;  3,834  males  and  442  females  are  literate  in  Marathi ;  3,425 
males  and  63  females  know  both  these   languages;   while   1,938  males   and   56 
females   know  foreign  languages.     Out   of  these   literates  in  various  languages 
3,983  males  and  35  females  are  literate  in  English  also. 

Taking  the  ages,  we  have  in  the  first  age-period,  0—10,  6,552  children 
literate  and  334,477  illiterate.  Of  the  literate,  there  are  6,067  boys  and 
485  girls.  Of' these,  5,624  boys  and  427  girls  can  read  and  write  Guja- 
rati ;  375  boys  and  51  girls  Marathi  ;  50  boys  and  7  girls  both  these 
languages  ;  21  boys  and  5  girls  know  foreign  languages  ;  and  34  boys  and  1 
girl  can  read  and  write  English.  That  so  many  Hindu  children,  under  10, 
know  English  is  worth  noting.  In  the  age-period,  10—15,  18,210  persons  are 
literate  and  182,331  illiterate.  Of  the  former,  17,329  are  males  and  881 
females  ;  and  of  the  latter  92,717  males  and  89,614  females.     Of  the  literates, 
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16,199  boys   and  788  girls  know  Gujarati ;  893  boys  and  80  girls  Marathi ;  16,6 
boys  and  7  girls  know  both. ;  112  boys  and  16  girls  can  read  and  write  other 
languages  ;   and  346  boys  and  4  girls  know  English  also.     In  the  third  period, 
15—20,  there  are  17,457  literates,  of  whom  16,822  are  males  and   635   females ; 
and  136,969  illiterates,  67,020  males  and  69,949  females.     Of  the  literates,  15,661 
males  and  548  females  know  Gujarati  ;  772  males  and  69  females   Marathi ;   332 
males  and  13  females  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi  ;  125  males  and  5  females  know 
other  languages  ;  and  898  males  and  6  females  know  English  also.     In  the  last 
age-period,  there  are  89,670  persons,  made  up  of  87,828  males  and  1,842  females, 
who  are  Hterate,     The  rest,   345,688  males   and   415,638  females,  or  a  total  of 
761,326  persons,  are  illiterate  ;  80,149  males  and  1,557  females  of  this  age  know 
Gujarati ;  3,794  males  and  242  females  Marathi ;  2,877  males  and  36  females  know 
both  ;  1,680  males  and  30  females  know  other  languages  ;  while  2,705  males  and 
24   females   can  read  and  write   English.     Of  the  3,488  persons  knowing  both 
Gujarati  and  Marathi,  2,143  live  in  the  City,  while  in   the   Divisions   there   are 
found  from   199   in  Arareli  to  463  in  Navsari.     Of  the   1,994  knowing   other 
languages,  nearly  half  the  number,  976   are  found  in  the  City,  while  in  the  Divi- 
sions they  are  from  220  in  Baroda  to  283  in  Kadi.     The  large  number  in  the  City 
is  due  to  the  foreigners  in  the  State  service  and  in  the  Regiments.     Of  the  4,018 
who  can  read  and  write  English,  somewhat  less  than  half  the  number,  1,978  are 
in   the  City  ;  in  the  Divisions,  they  are  from  248   in  Amreli  to  840  in  Baroda. 
There  are   one  Hindu  female   in  Amreli,  six  in   Kadi,  one  in  Navsari  and  27 
jn  the  City  who  know  English.     Of  these   27   only   one  is  below   10   years   of 
age.     From   the   above   figures,   it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest,  numbers   are 
taken  up  by  this  rehgion,  comprised  of  the  main  bulk  of  the  population. 

Next  to  Hindus  in  number  come,  though  longo  intervallo,  the  Animistics 
with  the  least  number  of  literates,  625  persons,  made  up  of  613  males  and  12 
females.  The  rest,  88,810  males  and  86,815  females,  or  a  total  of  175,625 
persons  are  illiterates.  Of  the  literates  40  boys  and  6  girls  are  aged  below  10  • 
108  boys  and  1  girl  are  of  the  ages  between  10 — 15  ;  102  boys  and  1  girl  between 
15 — 20  ;  and  363  males  and  4  females  are  aged  20  and  over.  Of  these  again,  611 
males  and  12  females  can  read  and  write  Gujarati.  The  remaining  figures  in  the 
Table  are  such  as  to  attract  notice  at  a  glance  and  will  be  viewed  with  special 
interest.  There  is  a  male  who  knows  Marathi,  another  who  knows  a  foreign 
language,  and  one  who  can  read  and  write  English.  These  are  found  only  in  the 
Navsari  Division,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  boarding-houses  for 
the  children  of  the  Forest  tribes,  as  has  been  mentioned  above. 

Next  in  the  order  of  strength  are  the  Musalmans,  of  whom  15,503  are 
literates,  15,019  males  and  484  females;  the  rest,  149,511,  made  up  of  69  320 
males  and  80,191  females,  are  illiterates.  As  has  been  already  observed,  nearly 
one-third  their  number  is  in  Kadi  and  one-third  of  this  again  is  in  the  City ;  in 
the  Baroda  Division  their  strength  is  2^  times  that  in  the  City.  But  of  the 
literates  the  greatest  number  is  in  the  Baroda  Division,  4,402  ;  while  in  the  Kadi 
Division  the  number  of  literates  is  4,250.  In  the  City  the  number  is  less  than 
one-half  of  that  in  Kadi,  About  one-fifth  the  number  of  total  literates  is  in 
Navsari,  3,049  ;  and  one-ninth  in  Amreli,  1,740.  About  three-fourths  the  num- 
ber of  total  literates  are  aged  20  and  over,  11,130,  including  10,793  males   and 
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537  females  ;  one-ninth,  or  1,751,  made  up  of  1,686  boys  and  55  girls,  are  of  the 
ages  between  10 — 15  ;  1|  times  this  number,  or  2,063  boys  and  58  girls,  are  of  15 
to  20  years  of  age  ;  and  less  than  one-fourth  this  number,  or  477  boys  and  24 
girls,  are  below  10  years  of  age.  Of  the  literates,  13,591  males  and  254  females 
know  Gujarati ;  58  males  know  Marathi  ;  50  males  and  1  female  know  both  these 
languages,  while  only  2,329  males  and  267  females  are  literate  in  the  •  other 
languages,'  which  must  be  Urdu  in  a  majority  of  cases  ;  while  a  small  minority 
may  be  literate  either  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  or  in  both.  This  shows  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Musalmans  in  this  State  speak  the  Gujarati  language  only,  attest- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  are  converted  Hindus.  189  persons,  185  males  and 
4  females  can  read  and  write  English  ;  of  these,  87  males  and  all  the 
females  are  found  in  the  City.  In  the  Divisions,  the  English-knowing  males 
are  from  11  in  Amreli  to  45  in  Kadi ;  in  the  Baroda  and  Navsari  Divisions, 
the  numbers  of  Musulman  English-knowing  males  are  25  and  17,  respectively. 

Of  the  Jains,  who  come  next  in  the  order  of  strength,  17,461  persons,  jains. 
17,019  males  and  442  females,  are  literate ;  the  rest  30,829  are  illiterates,  of 
whom  7,738  are  males  and  23,091  females.  Of  the  literates,  nearly  three-fourth 
the  number,  or  12,320  persons,  12,093  males  and  227  females,  are  in  the  last 
age-period,  20  and  over  ;  2,112  persons,  2,034  males  and  78  females  are  15  to  20 
years  old  ;  2,188  children,  2,099  boys  and  89  girls,  are  10  to  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
793  boys  and  48  girls,  making  up  a  total  of  841  children  literate  are  of  the  ages 
below  10.  The  largest  number  of  Jains  being  in  Kadi  the  largest  number  of 
literates  is  expected  to  obtain  in  the  same  Division,  11,261  persons,  11,022  males 
and  239  females.  In  other  Divisions  the  literates  are  from  3,168  (3,108  males  and 
60  females)  in  Baroda,  to  1,093  persons,  1,029  males  and  64  females,  in  Navsari. 
In  the  City  there  are  792  persons  literate  among  Jains,  746  males  and  46  females. 
A  majority  of  these  literates,  of  course,  are  Gujarati-knowing,  of  whom  16,960  are 
males  and  439  females  ;  9  males  are  literate,  exclusively,  in  Marathi,  who  must 
be  immigrants  from  the  Deccan  ;  and  11  know  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi ;  64 
males  and  8  females  can  read  and  write  other  languages  ;  of  whom,  37  males 
and  one  female  are  found  in  the  City,  and  26  males  and  7  females  in  the  Kadi 
Division,  only  one  male  in  Navsari  and  none  at  aU  in  Baroda.  Only  one  female 
can  read  and  write  English,  and  she  is  found  in  the  Kadi  Division ;  the  number 
of  English-knowing  males  is  211,  of  whom  76  are  in  Kadi,  61  in  the  City,  39  in 
Baroda  and  35  in  Navsari. 

Among  the  Parsis,  5,037  persons  are  literate  ;  of  whom  2,770  are  males  parsis 
and  2,267  females.  The  illiterates  are  numerically  less  than  the  literates — an 
instance  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  religion.  They  are  3,372  persons,  942 
males  and  2,430  females  ;  or,  the  illiterates  are  67  per  cent,  of  the  literates.  In 
no  other  religion,  again,  is  the  proportion  of  female  literates  found  in  such  a  large 
ratio.  Of  these  literates,  2,378  males  and  2,107  females  are  found  in  Navsari, 
The  number  of  literate  Parsis  in  the  City  is  396,  of  whom  284  are  ma,les  and  112 
females.  In  the  three  Divisions,  their  number  is  from  18  in  Amreli  to  75  in 
Baroda;  in  Kadi  they  are  63  in  number.  The  number  of  literate  females  in 
Amreli  and  Kadi  is  half  that  of  the  literate  males  ;  of  the  75  persons  literate  in 
Baroda,  54  are  males  and  21  females.  About  three-fifth  the  number  of  literates 
falls  in  the  last  age-period,  1,670  males  and  1,351  females.    This  is  exceptional ; 
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and  shows  that  the   Parsis   have  taken  to   education  long  since.     420  children, 
228  boys  and   192  girls,  are  in  the  first  age-period,  0-10  ;  816,  made  up  of  467 
boys  and  349  girls  in  the  second,  10-15  ;  and  405  boys  and   375  girls,  or  a  total, 
of  780  children   literate,   are  of  the  ages   between   15  to  20.     Of  the  illiterates,, 
nearly  half  the  number,  or  1,642   persons,  153   males  and   1,489   females   have 
passed  the  age  of  education  j  but  of  the  1,428   children,  706  boys   and  722  girls 
below  10,  a  large   number  is  expected  to  fall  in  the   category  of  literates   in  the 
nest  Census.     As  a  rule,  Parsis   take  up   Gujarati   for  their  primary   education, 
but  the  Table  returns  9  males,  who  are  educated  in  Marathi ;  a  male  and  a  female 
know  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi  ;  46  males  can  read  and  write  other   languages, 
and  795  males   and  47  females,  English.     Of  these  47  females,   28  are  found  in 
Navsari  and  16  in  the  City  of  Baroda,  2  in   Kadi  and  1  in  the   Baroda  Division. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Christians.     There  are  734  persons  literate  and  6,957 
ilHterate  ;  of  the   literates,   571  are   males   and  163   females;  the  illiterates  are 
made  up  of  3,657   males   and   3,300   females.     As  has   already   been   observed 
before,  their  largest  number  is  in  the  Baroda  Division.     A  large  number  of  these 
being  converted  to  Christianity  only  very  recently  during  the  hard  famine  time, 
from  among  the  lower   classes,  it  is  no  wonder   that  so  many  as  6,542  are  illiter- 
ates ;  the  literate  number  being  248  of  whom  180  are  males  and  68  females.     As 
is  expected,  the   largest  number  of  their  literates  are  found  in  the   City,   429 
persons,   354  males   and  75   females.     Nearly  half  the   number  is  of  English- 
knowing  persons,  206,  of  whom  154  are  males  and  52  females  ;  while  more  than 
half,  or  192  males  and  24   females,  making  a  total  of  216   persons,  can  read  and 
write  Gujarati.     For  the  whole  State,  there  are  382  males  and  96  females  literate 
in  Gujarati,  13   males   and  8  females  in   Marathi,  5  males   and  a  female   in  both 
93  males  and  6  females  can  read  and  write  other   languages  and   202  males  and 
72  females  are  English-knowing. 

19.  We  shall  now,  by  the  light  of  the  ratios  of  literacy  on  the  total  strength 
of  each  religion,  proceed  to  examine  the  educational  status  in  each.  There  are 
85-26  literates  of  both  sexes  in  every  1,000  Hindus  ;  the  ratio  of  literate  males 
is  159*63  and  that  of  the  literate  females  is  5"16  in  1,000  of  each  sex.  914*74 
per  1,000  Hindus  are  illiterates,  of  whom  435'74  are  males,  and  479  females. 
The  total  number  of  literates  in  1,000  of  both  sexes  among  ihe  Musalmans  is 
93-95  per  1,000  Musalmans,  For  1,000  males,  there  are  178-08  males  and  6-00 
females  for  1,000  females.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  Musalmans  possess 
a  comparatively  larger  number  of  literates  than  the  Hindus  ;  the  Musalman  males 
and  females  both  show  also  better  ratios  than  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The 
number  of  illiterates  is  906-05,  including  420-09  males  and  485-96  females. 

Among  a  thousand  of  the  Jains  there  are  361*59  literates  and  638-41  illiter- 
ates including  180-24  males  and  478-17  females.  There  are  687-44  literate  males 
out  of  1,000  males,  and  18*78  literate  females  out  of  1,000  females.  Thus  this 
religion  shows  proportionately  a  larger  ratio  of  literates  than  the  two  previous 
ones,  because  this  religion  does  not  contain  any  significant  numbers  of  such  low 
scums  of  society  as  would  injuriously  affect  the  percentages,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hindus  and  Musalmans.  The  Jains  generally  are  engaged  in  banking  and  other 
mercantile  transactions  ;  and  they  recognise  the  need  of  education  to  do  their  busi- 
-Amongthe  Parsis  there  are  599  literates  on  the  tptal ;  and  there  are  746*23 
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male  and  482'65  female  literates  out  of  1,000  of  each  sex.     The  401  illiterates  per  Parsis. 
1,000  include   112-02  males  and  288-98   females.     This  shows  excess  of  literates  Subii._2-4. 
over  illiterates,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion.     Among  the  Chris- 
tians  there  are  95-44  literates  of  both  sexes  ;   there  are   135  05  males    and  47*07  Christians. 
females  out  of  1,000  of  each  sex  ;  and  904-56  total  illiterates,  including  475-49  males  Sub  ii. 
and  425-07  females.     There  is  one  literate  to  9-4  illiterates ;  and  there  are  3'6  males 
and  9"03  females  illiterate  to  one  male  and  one  female  literate  respectively.     This 
result  surpasses  that  of  the  Hindus  in  the  total  and  female  literates,  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  of  famine  refugees  ;   and  it  is  due  partly  to  the  inclusion  in  them  of 
Europeans  and  Indian  Christians.  Among  the  Animistics,  there  are  3-65  total  lite-  Animistics. 
rates  including  3-48  males  and  0*07  females   as  against  996*45  total  illiterates  in-  Sub  ii.— 2— t. 
eluding  503-89  males  and  492*56  females.     These  figures  are  comparatively  very 
low.     Summing  up  the   results  separately  and  individually   arrived  at  for  the 
various  religions,  we  find  that  as  regards  the  literacy  of  the  males,  these  religions 
stand  in  the  following  order  : — Parsi,  Jain,  Musalman,  Hindu  and  Christian  with 
the  number  of  literate  males  746,  687,  178,  159  and  135,  respectively,  out  of  1,000 
males.     As  regards  the  literacy  of  females  these  religions  stand  in   the  following 
order  : — Parsi  482,   Christian   47,  Jain  18,  Musalman   6,  Hindu    5,   and  lastly 
Animistic  0*14,  out  of  1,000  females.     The  remarkably  high  figure  for  Parsi  female 
percentage  is  deserving  of  notice. 

20.     In  the  above  paragraph  we  considered  the  ratios  separately  for   each  Ratio  of  litera- 

individual   religion.     We    shall   now  examine  them  comparatively  with  regard  to  considered 

.        °  r  J  r>        ^     comparatively 

the  educational  status.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Hindu  literates  being  85-26   m 

1,000   of  Hindus,  fall   short  by   2*45  of  the  general  average.     Of  the   males,  the  Ma*lel.°''®^  ^""^ 

literates   are  less  by  3,  and   of  the   females  by  2-48   in  1,000  of  each  sex,    159*63 

males  and   5*16   females,   respectively.     Taking  the   complementary   ratios,   the 

illiterates  are  obviously,  therefore,   higher  by  3  in  every    1,000  than  the  general 

average.     Only  the  Animistics  show  a  higher  ratio  than  this,  as  regards  illiteracy. 

There  are  at  present  3*55  Hterates  in  1,000  of  their  total  population  ;  and  in  1,000 

male  population,  the  literates  are  6*85.     This  shows  some  improvement  during  the 

decade ;  and  as  once  a  cleavage  way  is  opened,  in  a  few  years  education  promises 

to  make  good  way  among  them.     The  Christian  ratio  of  literates,  95*44,  is  higher 

for  both  sexes  than  the  general  average ;  this  is  due  to  the  high  ratio  of  female 

literates  among  them,  47'07,     The  male  ratio  of  literates  comes  to  135*05  in  1,000 

males.     The  ratios  would  have  been  still  higher,  were  it  not  for  the  inclusion  of 

a  large  number  of   converts    from    the    illiterate    classes.      The    Musalmans 

are  just  0*6  percent,  lower  than  the  average  for  illiterates.     They  have  18*45 

more  literate  males  and  1*64  more  literate  females  per  1,000  of  each  sex  among 

them,  as  compared  with  the  Hindus.    It  is  to  be   observed  that  the  average  of 

educated  is  depressed  and  of  illiterates  proportionately  increased  in  the  case  of 

the  Hindus,  by  the  inclusion  of  low-castes  and  unclean  castes  in  the  whole  mass. 

I  shall  give,  later  on,  percentages  for  the  higher  classes   and  castes  separately. 

But  when  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  the  educated  for   the   Musalmans  is 

higher  than  that  for  the  Hindus,   we  have   to   remember  that  under  the  head 

"  Hindus  "  faU  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  settled  form  of  religion.     The 

Parsis  and    the  Jains  stand  upon  a  different  platform   altogether.     Among 

the  former  the  literates  are  60  per  cent,  of  their  total  population,  while  among  the 

latter  they  are  36   per  cent.     Thus   the  Parsis  outstrip  all  others  and  are  far 

ahead  of  the  Jains  also.    The  gulf  between  the  Parsis  and  Jains  on  one  side  and 
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the  Hindus  and  Musalmans  on  the  other  is  very  wide  indeed.  The  Jains  show 
good  ratios  for  the  educated,  because  those  who  are  settled  in  this  State  are 
mostly  traders  or  merchants ;  and  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  account- 
keeping  is  to  them  a  necessity  of  life.  Among  the  Parsis,  the  literate  males  are 
75  per  cent,  of  their  male  population,  while  among  the  Jains  they  are  68  per  cent. 

Turning  our  attention  to  females,  we  find  that  education  has  made  but  poor 
way  with  them.  For  the  whole  State,  as  we  have  already  seen,  only  7  out  of 
1,000  can  read  and  write;  for  the  Hindus  2  less,  and  for  the  Musalmans  1  less 
than  the  average.  These  are  very  poor  ratios,  no  doubt.  I  have  said  above  that 
classing  all  the  Hindus  under  one  head  gives  no  idea  at  all  as  regards  the  state  of 
education  in  the  different  castes  and  classes,  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body 
and  which  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  at  the  two  extremes,  as  any  two 
different  races  or  communities  can  do  anywhere  else.  The  Jains,  too,  can  show 
no  more  than  18  literate  females  out  of  1,000.  This  compares  very  unfavourably 
with  their  ratios  for  males ;  and  the  reason  is  plain ;  reading  and  writing  are 
acquired  by  them  only  on  utiUtarian  principles.  Still,  the  Jain  ratio  is  higher 
than  in  the  communities  we  have  hitherto  considered.  The  Parsis  and  Christians 
stand  apart  from  the  others,  quite  far  away.  The  Christian  percentages  have  gone 
down  very  much  this  time  and  the  reason  is  explained  before.  The  Parsis  have  48 
per  cent,  educated  females;  while  the  Christian  females  are  only  4'7  per  cent.  The 
above  results  have  been  illustrated  graphically  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  No.  19. 

21.  We  now  come  to  the  ratios  of  literacy  in  the  four  age-periods  for  each 
religion,  which  tell  more  directly  on  the  state  of  education,  in  each  religion. 
Among  the  Hindus,  there  are  only  3  girls  out  of  a  thousand  in  the  first  age-period 
who  are  literate  to  the  extent  of  having  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  the  males 
are  better  off  with  nearly  35  boys  in  1,000.  In  the  second  age-period  they  come 
up  to  157  ;  the  girls  are  9-73.  In  the  third  age-period,  the  proportions  of  literate 
boys  in  1,000  rises  to  200-64,  but  the  girls  come  down  to  8-99  out  of  the  same 
number.  In  the  last  age-period,  the  proportion  of  literate  males  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  age-period,  202-60,  but  the  female  proportion  of  Hterates 
is  only  one-half  of  that  in  the  preceding  age-period.  This  shows  that  female 
education  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  during  the  last  20  years.  The  Jain  nro- 
portions  are  far  superior,  both  for  males  and  females.  In  the  very  first  ao-e-period 
there  are  169-19  boys  and  10  girls  in  1,000  of  each  sex,  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  the  second  age-period,  so  many  as  72  per  cent,  boys,  or  717  in  1  000 
are  literate  ;  the  ratio  of  literate  girls  comes  to  35  in  1,000  girls  of  that  age  '  In 
the  third  age-period,  the  literate  boys  are  82  per  cent,  while  the  girls  in  the  same 
class  are  39'5  per  cent.  The  literate  males  in  the  last  period  are  82  per  cent 
but  the  female  ratio  of  literates  has  fallen  to  15-92.  In  the  second  ao-e-period' 
there  are  244  boys  and  106  girls  among  Christians  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  other  age-periods  their  ratios  are  not  so  striking,  but  lower  than  those 
of  Hindus.  Among  the  Musalmans,  26  boys  per  1,000  are  literate  in  the  first  ag-e- 
period  and  152  in  the  second  5  of  the  girls,  there  are  1  and  7,  respectively  in  the 
two  age-periods.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  female  ratios  are  almost  the  sam 
in  the  last  three  age-periods.  The  Parsi  ratios  are  highest  throughout  in  all 
age-periods.  In  the  very  first  age-period,  0—10,  there  are  22-7  per  cent,  of  both 
'■■  te  ;  the  boys  are  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population 
iris  are  21  per  cent. :  in  the  secnnd  r,Pvir,A    in_   1  c    „  . 


sexes  who   are  Hterate 


of  the  age  and  the  girls  are  21  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  period,  10—15,'  bo  manv 
as  88  per  cent,  boys  and  74  per  cent,  girls  are  literate.     The  ratios  are  still  higher 
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iu  the  third  period,  15—20  ;  94  per  cent,  boys  and  80  per, cent,  girls  ;  and  in  the 
last  period  there  are  91  percent,  males  and  47  per  cent,  females  in  the  literate  class. 

Leaving  the  Animistics  out  of  consideration,  the  Hindu  ratios  are  the 
lowest  in  all  the  age-periods  throughout,  except  those  for  the  Musalmans  in  the 
first  two  age-periods  and  the  Christian  ratio  of  the  boys  in  the  first  age-periods. 
The  Hindu  male  proportions  in  the  third  and  fourth  age-periods  are  70  per  cent, 
lower  than  those  of  the  Parsis  in  the  same  age-periods  ;  the  female  proportions  are 
71  per  cent,  lower  in  the  third  age-period,  15 — 20,  and  43  per  cent,  iu  the  last 
age-period  than  those  for  the  Parsis.  The  Musalman  ratios  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  Hindus  in  the  last  two  age-periods,  but  lower  in  the  first  two.  This 
shows  that  education  among  the  Musalman  children  begins  later  than  among  the 
Hindu  ones.  The  Jain  ratios  are  5  times  higher  than  those  of  the  Hindus  in  the 
first  age-period  for  both  sexes.  In  other  age-periods  also  they  are  4  to  5  times 
higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding  ratios  for  Hindus, 

22.     In  1,000  total  Hindu   literates   there   are    89r98   males   and   25*17  Literacy  by 

1 8)  11 6r  Q  A  Gf  G  S 

females,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  Guiarati,  29*07  males  and  3"35   females, 

J  3  >   Hindus. 

Marathi,    25'97    males  and  0'48  females  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi,  23*84  males 

and  0*14  females  know  other  languages.     Thus  we  see  that  the  relative   propor- 
tion of  female  literates  as   compared  with  male  literates  is  greater  for  the  Marathi 
language  than  for   the   Gujarati.     This   may   be   due   to  the  smaller  numbers 
of  Dakshanis,   many  of  whom  are  in  service.     It   is   also  worth  notice   that  Sub.  ii— s— le. 
the    female    ratios    for     those    knowing    Gujarati,    Marathi    and    both    these 
languages  are  higher  in  the  younger  ages.     This  shows  that  female  education 
is   slowly   progressing   from   year  to   year.     Among   the   Musalmans   there  is 
a    greater    number    of    literates    in    the    Gujarati    language    than    in    other  Musalmans. 
languages  which   include   the   Urdu  which  is  recognised  by  common  consent 
as   the   language   of  the   Musalmans.     This  result  is   due  partly  to  the  exist- 
ence  among   them  of  a  large  number  of  Hindu   converts   who  have   retained 
their  language  and   dress   notwithstanding   a   change    of  faith,  and  partly  the 
necessity   of  their   receiving   education  in   the    Gujarati    language  on  account 
of  its   being   the  common  language  of  the  country  and  of  the  Courts  all  over 
Gujarat.     But  ihe  number  of  Urdu  schools  has    largely  increased   during  the 
last   decade   and  hence  the  number  of  literates  of  both  sexes  is  the  largest  in 
the  first  ao-e-period.     Their  ratios  for  the  Marathi  language  are  insignificant  for 
males  and  nil  for  females.     In  the  '  other  languages '  the  ratio  for  the  males  is 
85*15  and  that  of  the  females  is  14'77.     These  are  higher  than  those  for  all  other 
.  relicions  because  there  are  some  Musalmans  who  have  for  their  mother  tongue 
the  Urdu  language.     Among  the  Jains,  the  devotees  of  that  religion  belong  to  the  jains 
Gujarati-speaking  races  in  greater  numbers  than  to  any  other  ;  hence  they  show  a 
ratio  of  literates  in  that  language  as  large  as  971*31  for  males  and  25*14  for 
females.     In  the  Marathi  language  their  ratios  are  insignificant.     Their  presence  in 
the  '  other  languages  '  is  the  result  of  some  of  the  Jains  having  emigrated  from 
other  parts  of  India.     The  Parsis  speak  the  language  of  the  country  ;  and  therefore  Parols. 
it  is  that  more  than  98  per  cent,  of  them  are  literate  in  Gujarati,     The  Christian  Christians. 
population  of  the  State  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  Native  Christians.     This 
is  evidenced  by  a  large  number   of  them   speaking  the   Gujarati  and  Marathi 
lancfuages.     There  are    620*44   males  and  130*79  females  literate  in   Gujarati 
out  of  1,000  literates;  17*71  and  10*90  literate  in  Marathi  and  6*81   and   1*36 
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literate  in  both  of  them.  Even  under  the  head  of  '  other  languages '  there  are  as 
many  as  126-7  males  and  817  females  per  1,000  literates.  Thi's  may  be  due  to 
the  Goanese,  who  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  being  a  mixture  of  Marathi  and  Portu- 
guese. As  regards  English  education  the  percentage  must  obviously  be  much 
higher  than  for  other  religions.  They  have  353-77  males  and  441-72  females 
literate  therein,  per  1,000  literates.  As  the  Animistics  have  no  written  language 
of  their  own,  they  can  only  be  literate  in  Gujarati  language,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  Kokan^s  whose  dialect  is  more  allied  to  the  Marathi 
than  to  the  former. 

23.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  progress  of  English  education  in  the 
communities  of  these  various  religions.  The  figures  are  arrived  at  by  finding  the 
ratios  of  the  total  number  of  English-knowing  persons  to  the  total  number  of 
literates  for  both  sexes,  and  of  Eng-lish-knowing  males  and  females  to  the  total 
literates  of  each  sex  separately.  Thus  calculated,  the  number  of  males  literate  in 
that  language  among  the  Hindus  is  31  "11 ;  and  that  of  females  is  9-11  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  former  stands  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  about  4:1.  This 
is  a  very  good  ratio,  when  we  consider  that  female  education  is  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  course  of  time  a  large  number  of  the  Hindu  girls  who  attend . 
schools  will  go  in  for  English  education.  The  Musalmans  show  12'32  males  and 
8-27  females  in  one  thousand  of  the  literates  of  each  sex.  The  Jains  have  a 
slightly  higher  ratio  than  the  Musalmans  for  their  males,  but  for  females  the 
ratio  is  very  low  ;  there  are  12-40  males  and  2'26  females  hterate  in  English  in 
1,000  literate  of  each  sex  in  that  community.  The  females  of  this  religion  do  not 
show  a  single  individual  in  three  of  the  four  age-periods.  The  Parsis  are  better 
off  in  point  of  English  education  also  both  as  regards  their  males  and  females  y 
there  are  287  males  and  20  females  literate  in  English  per  1,000  literate 
of  each  sex,  which  are  very  good  ratios  indeed.  The  percentage  among 
Christians  must  obviously  be  much  higher  than  for  other  religions.  They  have 
353-77  males  and  441-72  females  literates  in  English  per  1,000  literates.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  we  find  one  male  among  the  Animistics  knowing  English. 

24.  The  number  of  literate  Hindu  females  to.  1,000  males  is  30,  and  of  the 
illiterate  females  is  1,099  ;  while  that  of  the  English-knowing  is  9.  Among  the 
Musalmans  the  ratios  of  female  literates  and  illiterates  to  1,000  males  of  the  same 
class  are  S2  and  1,157,  respectively.  The  excess  of  illiterate  females  over  the 
males  of  the  same  class  is  thus  15 '7  per  cent..  ;  the  proportion  of  English-knowing 
Musalman  females  to  1,000  English-knowing  males  is  only  22.  The  Jain's  have 
among  them  26  literate  females,  2,884  illterate  a,nd  5  literate  in  English  to  1,000 
males  of  each  condition,  and  thus  stand  in  an  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  two 
above-mentioned  religions.  There  axe  818  literate  females  and  59  literate  in 
English  to  1,000  males  among  the  Parsis.  This  again  speaks  well  of  the  spread 
of  female  education  in  that  community..  The  Christians  have  285  literate 
females,  902  illiterate  and  356  literate  in  English  to  1,000  males.  These  figures 
are  less  than  those  for  the  Parsis  only.  The  Animistics  have  among  them  20 
literate  and  978  illiterate  females  to  ],000  corresponding  males  of  the  same  class. 
The  number  of  literate  males  being  very  small,  613,  the  illiterate  males  out- 
number the  females,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of.  illiterate  females  is  less 
than  of  the  males  of  the  same  class. 
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6.     Eduoation  by  Castes. 

selected  castes. 


25.     "We  now  come  to  the  percentage  of  literates  among  a  few  selected  castes,  aefeoted'cast  *" 


These  castes  are  selected  on  the  basis  recommended  by  the  Census  Commissioner 
in  his  note  on  Table  XIV.  But  to  make  up  a  list  sufficiently  long  for  compa-  Sab.  v. 
rison,  I  have  taken  castes  numbering  3,000  persons  and  more.  Only  ten  castes 
of  Brahmans  are  shown  in  the  Table.  The  proportions  in  columns  2-4  are  per  Brahmans. 
1,000  of  literates  on  the  corresponding  Provincial  total  of  literates  ;  these  there- 
fore do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  relative  superiority  of  castes  in  the  matter  of 
education.  Those  castes  which  have  larger  numbers  have  higher  percentages 
also.  This  table  gives,  no  doubtj  the  relative  proportions  of  the  literates  in  the 
different  castes  ;  but  a  more  important  enquiry  would  be,  the  percentages  of 
literates  in  any  caste,  on  the  total  population  of  that  caste.  I  give  another 
table  further  on  for  these  figures  also,  for  some  select  castes.  From  the 
Table  as  it  is,  it  appears  that  the  Audichya  Brahmans  stand  at  the  top 
in  both  male  and  female  literates,  showing  59  per  1,000  literates  of  the 
total  literates,  and  60  and  43  for  1,000  literate  males  and  females,  respec- 
tively. This  first  rank  is  due  to  the  numbers  of  this  caste  being  far  and  away  the 
largest  for  all  Brahman  castes,  being  one-third  of  all  the  Brahmans  of  Gujarat ; 
nine  other  castes  making  up  the  remaining  two-thirds.  The  An^valas  are  next  ; 
there  being  23  per  1,000  total  literates  ;  and  24  and  3  6  for  the  sexes.  They 
come  off  twice  as  well  as  the  Sarasvats,  whose  numbers  are  50  per  cent.  more. 
The  N^gars  with  half  the  numbers  of  Sirasvats  show  a  percentage  of  literates 
50  per  cent,  higher.  Their  sex  percentages  are  15  and  39  per  1,000  literates  of 
each  sex.  The  proportion  of  literate  females  among  them  will  appear  to  be 
remarkably  high.  It  is  13  times  higher  than  that  of  the  Modh  females,  though 
the  latter  are  more  numerous.  The  lowest  percentage,  one  for  total,  one  for  males 
and  "28  for  females  is  for  the  TragaMs.  The  J^mbus  who  are  numerically  half 
of  the  TragaWs,  show  4  times  better  results.  Among  the  Mdhar^stra  Brahmans, 
the  Deshasthas,  with  a  population  of  5,694,  have  14  per  1,000  of  total  literates, 
the  same  number  for  1,000  males  and  21  for  1,000  literate  females.  Their 
ratios  are  not  much  different  from  those  of  the  Kokanasthas,  who,  with  a 
population  of  3,095  have  7,  7,  and  13  for  the  three  ratios. 

Looking  to  the  selected  castes  in  the  second  class,  i.e.,  the  warrior  and  Kshatriyas. 
writer  classes,  we  find  that  the  Rajputs  have  27  literates  out  of  1,000  total 
literates  ;  Marathas  19  and  Prabhus  7  ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Rajputs 
are  more  than  21  times  as  numerous  as  the  Prabhus  and  3|  times  the  Marathas. 
In  female  literacy,  the  Prabhus  with  their  poor  numbers  as  compared  with 
the  Rajiputs  present  so  many  as  16  females  to  only  4  of  the  Rajputs,  per  1,000 
literate  females. 

Among  the  V^ni^s,  the  L^ds  head  the  list  both  for  males,  20,  and  females  Vanias. 
12,  while  the  Khaddyatis  bring  up  the  rear  with  5  and  2  ;  the  Disdvils  step  in 
after  the  LMs  as  regards  male  literates,  14,  but  yield  that  place  to  the-Modhs, 
*  9.  for  female  literates.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  total  population  of  the 
hids  is  8,381,  of  the  Khaddyat^s,  2,852,  of  the  Dis^vdls,  7,290,  and  of  the  Modhs, 
3  744.  The  N^gar  Vdnids  and  the  Shrim^lis  with  9  and  8,  respectively,  per 
1,000  total  literates  and  also  male  literates  and  6'5  and  6  for  1,000  female 
literates  precede  the  Disdv^ls  as  regards  female  literacy  but  follow  them  as 
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regards  the  others.  The  Nagar  V^niiis  are  4,153  in  numbers,  and  the  Shrim^li 
Vdni^s  4,123.  The  Kapols  and  the  Soai  V^aids  immediately  precede  the 
Khad^yat^s. 

Summing  these  figures  for  the  higher  castes,  we  find  that  as  regards  the 
mere  numbers  of  literate  males  out  of  1,000,  the  Audichyas  stand  first,  and 
are  followed  in  order  by  the  Eajputs,  the  An^vaMs,  the  Ldds,  the  Marathas,  the 
Nagar  Brahmans,  the  Deshasthas,  the  Lohands,  the  Disdv^Is,  the  Modhs,  the 
Saraswats,  the  Nagar  V^ui^s,  the  Shrimjllis,  the  Kokanasthas,  the  Prabhus  and 
the  Modhs,  The  Vaghels  bring  up  the  rear.  As  regards  the  mere  numbers  of 
female  literates,  the  Audichyas  again  stand  first  and  are  followed  by  the  Nagar 
Brahmans.  The  Deshasthas  rank  third  ;  the  An^val^s  and  Prabhus  being  bracket- 
ed together  stand  fourth  ;  after  them  come  in  order  the  Kokanasthas,  the  L^ds, 
the  Lohanas,  the  Marathas,  the  Modhs;  the  Vaghels  again  standing  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  zero  to  their  credit.  It  may  be  repeated  that  these  ranks  are  due  to  total 
population  of  each  caste,  and  the  spread  of  literacy  among  them  combined. 

Coming  to  the  figures  for  the  other  castes,  the  Lewa  Kunbis  show  very 
formidable  figures  owing  to  their  large  population  of  170,390  souls.  Out  of 
1,000  total  literates  in  the  State,  the  Lewas  have  177  ;  and  178  males  out  of  1,000 
literate  males  and  152  females  out  of  1,000  literate  females.  The  Kadavd,s, 
their  brother  Kunbis,  though  more  in  numbers,  175,570,  follow  them  at  a  great 
distance  :  their  total  per  1,000  is  only  42  ;  and  for  the  sexes  43  and  5.  In  all  ratios 
and  specially  for  female  literates  the  Lewas  are  prominent.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous Hindu  castes,  female  education  is  at  a  very  low  level  and  does  not  rise  to 
more  than  4  in  any  caste.  As  regards  male  literates,  the  Ghanchis,  the  K^chhias, 
the  Sutars  and  the  Sonis,  show  tolerably  good  figures,  whereas  the  other  castes 
present  insignificant  ones.  The  castes  of  religious  mendicants  show  literates  in 
very  small  numbers  only,  about  4  persons  out  of  1,000  literates  for  males  and  1  out 
of  1,000  females.  The  castes  falling  within  the  other  three  remaining  groups  of 
Hindus  present  very  small  numbers.  But  the  Kolis,  with  a  population  of  280,493 
souls,  claim  28  persons  out  of  1,000  literates  ;  the  same  number  out  of  1,000 
literate  males,  and  24  out  of  1,000  literate  females.  Thus  they  contrast  very 
poorly  even  with  the  Kadva  Kunbis,  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  10  nearly.  Of  the  unclean 
Hindu  castes,  the  Dheds  with  a  population  of  94,376  souls  present  3*5  for  total 
and  males,  and  one  per  thousand  for  female  literates.  Of  the  selected  castes  of 
the  Hindus,  12  castes  have  no  figures  for  female  literates  at  all. 

Among  the  three  castes  of  Jains,  the  Shrim^lis,  with  a  population  of 
23,292,  show  the  best  figures,  50  for  males  and  27  for  females.  The  Pdrwads 
come  next,  with  a  population  of  7,860,  and  16  out  of  1,000  male  literates  and  13 
out  of  the  same  number  of  female  literates.  Tihe  Oswals  have  7  and  4,  respec- 
tively, from  a  population  of  3,167. 
pg_j.gj  The  Parsis  show  an  abnormally  high  figure  for   the  female   as   compared 

with  male  literates,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  large  number  of  males  outside  the 
limits  of  this  State,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  also  because  their 
females  must  claim  a  large  representation  in  the  provincial  total  of  literate  females. 
Out  of  a  population  8,409  they  present  17  males  per  ],000  literate  males  in  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  314  females  out  of  1,000  literate  females  •  or 
almost  onC'third  of  the  literate  females  in  the  State  are  Parsis, 


Jains. 
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Among  the  Musalmans,  the  Vohords  being  principally  devoted  to  trade  Musalmans. 
educate  their-sons  and  daughters  more  liberally  than  other  tribes  do,  and  hence 
show  better  results  than  the  rest.  As  regards  other  tribes,  the  purer  Musalmans 
show  a  better  result  as  regards  both  male  and  female  literates  than  the  converts. 
The  Vohoras  with  a  population  of  25,372,  contribute  26  literate  males  and  38 
literate  females  to  1,000  literates  of  each  sex.  The  Shaiks  with  a  population  of 
over  22,000  souls,  and  the  Saiade  with  over  7,000  contribute,  respectively,  11 
and  5  males  and  7  and  3  females  to  1,000  literates  of  each  sex.  Generally 
speaking,  the  female  literacy  figures  leave  much  to  be  desired  among  the 
followers  of  Islam. 

The    Animistics    show   a   better   result,   4,   than   the    Christians,   3,   as  Animistics. 
regards  male  literates  ;  but  the  Animistics  have  only  1-6  literate  females  to  14  of 
the  Christians  out  of  1,000  literate  females. 

We  may  now  summarise  the  main  heads  of  the  Hindu  castes.  The  Summary. 
Parsis,  Christians  and  Animistics  have  already  been  discussed;  they  have  been 
treated,  each  as  one  complete  race  or  tribe.  We  may  look*  to  the  figures  for  the 
whole  class  of  Gujarati  Brahmaus,  Mahkrkshtra  Brahmans,  V^ni^s,  Kshatriyas, 
&C.J  and  see  how  many  literates  they  supply  to  make  up  1,000.  In  the  Gujarati 
Brahmans,  out  of  a  population  of  127,881  persons,  there  are  170  literates 
per  1,000  total  literates  for  the  State,  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
Maharashtra  Brahmans,  with  a  population  of  13,798  is  34,  for  the  Kshatriyas 
(population  106,200)  is  73,  for  the  V^ni^s  (population  47,861)  is  94,  for  the 
Agricultural  classes  (populatidn  411,078)  is  247,  for  the  miscellaneous  castes 
(population  273,027)  is  96,  and  for  the  unclean  castes  (population  168,176)  is  6. 

Out  of  the  82  castes  selected  for  this  table,  23  castes  do  not  present  any 
figure  for  literates  in  English  ;  and  15  more  castes  present  no  numbers  at  all  for 
literates,  or  only  insignificant  ones,  represented  by  decimals  for  male  literates. 
Only  8  castes  or  races  out  of  the  selected,  ones  have  returned  females  literate  in 
English.  Herein  the  Parsis  stand  first,  with  10  females  literate  in  English  out  of 
1,000  literates,  and  the  Vohoras  the  last  with  0*1.  The  Prabhus  have  7  females 
literate  in  English  per  1,000  literates  in  the  caste,  the  Nagar  Brahmans  have  4, 
and  the  Christians  have  3,  the  L^ds  have  only  one  and  the  Marathas  and  the 
Shaikhs,  0*2.  Among  44  of  the  selected  castes  that  present  figures  for  English 
education,  the  chief  in  order  are  : — the  Parsis,  100  (with  214  males)  Prabhus 
92,  the  Kokanasthis  81,  the  Nagar  Brahmans  46,  the  Deshasthas  45,  the  Modh 
V^ni^B  29,  the  Shrimdli  45,  and  Lkd  V^niSs  23,  and  the  Kapols  20.  The  rest 
show  less  than  20  per  1,000  ;  the  native  Christians  showing  only  16. 

26.  But,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  the  figures  given  in  the  Progress  in 
preceding  paragraph  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  internal  educational  condition  ^e'leot'c^aste" 
of  the  castes  selected.  They  only  show  how  many  persons  of  each  caste  would 
be  found  in  1,000  literates  taken  proportionately  out  of  the  total  literates  in  the 
State.  They  have  certainly  their  use  in  showing  how  many  individuals  of  each 
(.aste  or  race  go  to  make  up  the  total  literates  of  a  Province.  But  another  table 
might  be  added  to  show  how  many  in  each  caste  are  literate  as  compared  with  the 
total  of, the  caste.  These  figures  will  show,  in  a  way,  the  social  importance  of 
each  caste  relatively.  In  these  present  days  of  reform  and  progress,  the  best  test 
for  fixing  the  position  of  a  caste  or  race  would  be  its  advauceruent  in  education, 
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which,  in  a  Census  Report,  can  be  ascertained  by  seeing  what  percentage  is 
literate.  The  old  tests  of  social  status  are,  no  doubt,  different;  and  they  find 
their  place  in  the  chapters  on  religion  and  castes.  Subsidiary  Table  A  gives  the 
leading  castes  and  races  of  this  State,  their  numbers  of  each  sex,  the  numbers 
literate,  and  the  percentage.  Percentages  of  the  last  census  also  are  given  to 
show  progress.  Taking  first  the  figures  for  males,  the  place  of  honour  is  held  by 
the  Parsis  with  74-52  per  cent,  literates  ;  the  Dakshini  Brahmans  come  next  with 
7277  ;  the  writer  class  has  63-75  per  cent,  literates  ;  the  Nagar  Brahmans  56-89  ; 
and  other  Gujarati  Brahmans  51-61.  The  class  of  traders  and  pedlars  has  53-37 
literates  ;  then  the  Vohoras  follow  with  34-82  and  the  Marathas  with  33-94. 
Then  follow  the  Devotees  with  a  percentage  of  19-81,  the  non-Indian  races 
(excluding  the  Parsis)  with  14-87  ;  the  Sonis,  Sutars  and  Lobars  with  17-13. 
Last  come  the  unclean  castes  with  a  percentage  of  1-24  and  the  aboriginals  with 
a  percentage  of  0-68.  Thus  the  Parsis  head  the  list  with  75  per  cent,  literates  ; 
and  the  Dakshini  Brahmans  also  come  very  close.  The  Gujarati  Brahmans  and 
the  writer  class  also  have  over  50  per  cent,  of  literates.  All  the  three  classes 
of  Dakshini  Brahmans  show  high  percentages,  but  the  Karhadas  go  as  high  as 
77  per  cent,  for  male  literates.  The  Vadnagra  Nagars  rise  up  to  68  per  cent. 
Looking  to  the  figures  for  1S91,  we  find  the  Dakshini  Brahmans  heading  the  list 
with  82  per  cent,  for  male  literates  ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  falling  off  of  iO  per 
cent.  This  appears  very  remarkable.  But  it  is  due  in  the  case  of  Dakshini 
Brahmans  and  in  other  cases  which  will  be  noted  hereafter  to  the  learners  and 
learned  being  considered  separate  in  the  previoifs  Census,  and  being  combined 
now,  for  comparison,  with  the  single  head  of  literates.  Some  of  those  who  were 
considered  as  learners  in  1891  might  not  have  been  included  under  the  head  of 
literates  obviously.  The  Parsis  have  also  been  reduced  from  77  to  75  and  the 
Nagar  Brahmans  from  65  to  55-8.  The  other  Gujarati  Brahmans  have  slightly 
increased  in  percentage  from  49  to  51  ;  and  the  Marathas  also  from  30  to  34. 
There  is  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  group  of  ShrimMi  and  other  V^ni^s 
from  76  to  42,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  ;  the  difference  being  too  great 
for  the  cause  mentioned  above.  The  writer  classes  have  decreased  from  69  to  63  ; 
and  the  traders  from  69  per  cent,  to  53.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
no  great  advance  or  retardation  worth  noticing  in  any  class  or  race,  as  regards  the 
percentage  of  literate  males,  as  compared  with  the  Census  of  1891.  The  reduction 
in  percentage  generally  observable  is  due  to  two  headings  of  the  previous  Census 
being  combined  into  one  for  comparison. 

Turning  to  the  percentages  for  females,  we  find  that  not  only  do  the  Parsi 
females  head  the  list,  as  in  the  case  of  males,  but  they  stand  unapproachably  aloof. 
The  nearest  approach  that  is  made  to  their  48  per  cent,  of  literate  females  is  that 
of  the  Vadnagra  Nagar  females  with  their  16  per  cent.  ;  or,  the  latter  are  only 
one-third  as  well  off.  The  nest  are  the  Prabhus,  with  8-7  per  cent.  Then 
follow  in  order  the  group  of  Nagar  Brahmans,  6-72,  of  writers,  6-7,  the  Deshastha 
Brahmans,  6-25,  and  the  Kokanasthas,  5-1,  the  Visnagras,  4-4,  and  the  An^vli 
Brahmans,  Shrimali  V^ni^s,  Vohoras,  and  the  Kayasthas  each  with  a  percentage 
of  little  above  2.  The  Sathodra  Nagars,  the  Audich  Brahmans,  the  group  of 
Vanias,  the  Brahma  Kshatris,  the  trader  class,  and  the  Lohanas  have  between  1 
and  2  per  cent,  of  literate  women  on  the  total  number  of  women  in  each  of  thes& 
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castes.  The  Rajputs,  Marathas,  the  Soci  group,  and  the  non-Indian  Asiatics  have 
a  percentage  below  one  ;  while  the  Molesalams,  Animistics  and  the  unclean  castes 
are  below  one  in  a  thousand.  As  contrasted  with  male  literates,  the  female  ones 
fall  very  low  generally.  The  approximate  ratios  of  female  literates  to  male 
literates  are  as  follows  : — Parsis  62,  Nagar  Brahmans  12,  Vadnagras  24,  Visna- 
gras  7,  Dakshini  Brahmans  7  (and  the  same  ratio  holds  in  its  three  iDivisions 
also),  other  Gujarati  Brahmans  2,  Eajputs  7-5,  Marathas  2-6,  Writers  10"5  and 
Prabhus  12.  Compared  with  the  Census  of  1891,  there  is  a  general  decrease 
observable  for  the  females  as  in  the  case  of  the  males,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Otherwise,  the  advance  made  is  insignificant,  except  for  the  Parsis,  who  have 
advanced  from  40  to  48  per  cent.  This  is  rather  discouraging.  But  the  eiFect  of 
the  last  two  bad  years  has  been  writ  so  large  in  all  our  calculations,  that  this 
stagnancy  may  be  ascribed  to  it. 

7.    Education  by  '  Age-peeiods  and  Sex  in  the  Divisions. 

27.  We  now  enter  into  the  details  for  the  Divisions.  The  ratios  are  Ratio  of  liter- 
given  per  1,000  of  the  population  for  the  total  and  for  the  sexes  separately,  visions. 
Taking  the  literates  of  both  sexes,  the  City,  as  is  expected,  shows  the  highest 
ratio,  209.  Of  the  Divisions,  Baroda  heads  the  list  with  107,  while  Kadi  comes  ^^''-  "i-— 2. 
the  last,  with  59.  Navsari  stands  second,  94,  and  is  followed  by  Amreli,  81. 
Turning  to  the  ratio  of  literates  in  1,000  of  the  population  for  each  sex,  we  find 
the  City,  of  course,  far  ahead  of  all  the  Divisions,  as  regards  both  male  and  female  ^°^'  ^"'"^  *°'^  *' 
education  ;  and  thus  it  justifies  the  existence  of  so  many  educational  institutions 
in  it  ;  the  ratio  of  literates  in  1,000  of  the  male  population  is  366-46  ;  out  of  the 
same  number  of  females,  there  are  2413  who  are  literates.  Of  the  Divisions, 
Baroda  stands  first  as  regards  male  education,  197  out  of  1,000  males  ;  but  in 
point  of  female  education  Navsari  closely  follows  the  City  with  20  in  every  1,000 
females  and  heads  the  Divisions.  The  influence  of  the  large  City  in  its  midst 
and  a  superior  class  of  population  give  its  position  to  Baroda  Division.  Navsari 
also  has  a  refined  and  enterprising  population  in  some  of  its  principal  towns  and 
is  interlaced  with  the  advanced  Surat  District.  It  follows  Baroda,  as  regards 
male  education,  with  168"25  literates.  After  Navsari  comes  Amreli,  which  has  a 
lower  percentage  of  literates,  152-32  males  and  6-39  females  in  1,000  of  each  sex. 
Baroda  follows  Amreli  with  its  6-25  literate  females  ;  while  Kadi  stands  very  far 
behind  her  sister  Divisions  in  both  male  and  female  education  containing,  as 
it  does,  a  major  portion  of  the  backward  communities,  the  Kolis,  Th^kardas, 
Anin^s  in  its  midst.  It  is  well-known  that  in  smaller  districts  there  are  more 
favourable  ratios  for  the  educated  than  in  more  extensive  ones  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  extensive  Kadi  Division  comes  lowest  by  percentages  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  its  population.  Its  ratio  of  literates,  11 3'1 8,  is  a  little  more 
than  three-fourths  of  that  for  Baroda  for  males,  while  the  ratio  of  literate  females 
is  only  one-third  for  that  of  Baroda,  2-39.  The  ratio  of  literate  males  in  the 
City  is  greater  than  twice  the  ratio  for  Navsari  or  Amreli,  and  thrice  that 
for  Kadi,  while  it  is  somewhat  less  than  twice  that  of  the  Baroda  Division. 
The  ratio  of  literate  females  for  the  City  is  4  times  greater  than  that  for  Amreli 
or  Baroda,  and  12  times  greater  than  that  for  Kadi,  while  it  is  less  than 
1^  times  that  for  Navsari. 
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Maps.  28.     These  results  are  represented   graphically  in  the  maps  prefixed  to 

this  chapter.  I  give  three  maps,  two  for  showing  the  percentages  of  literates 
among  the  sexes  separately,  and  the  third  for  the  total  literates  of  both  sexes 
combined.  The  graphic  scale  given  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  use  in 
the  Census  maps. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Map  No.  XII  which  gives  the  percentage  of  literates 
on  the  total  population  of  each  Division,  Kadi  has  the  lowest  ratio  of  literates, 
between  5  and  6  per  cent.,  which  is  shown  by  the  scale  of  horizontal  lines,  where- 
as Baroda  with  its  wavy  horizontal  lines  denotes  that  it  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  Hterates,  10  per  cent,  and  over.  Navsari  follows  Baroda,  with  cross 
lines  denoting  the  scale  of  9  to  10  per  cent,  for  its  literates,  while  Amreli  comes 
between  Navsari  and  Kadi  with  literates  between  8  and  9  per  cent.,  illustrated  by 
the  scale  of  slanting  lines  running  from  left  to  right.  Map  No.  XIII  gives  per- 
centages of  literate  males  on  the  total  male  population,  and  Map  No.  XIV  of 
literate  females  on  the  total  population  of  that  sex.  The  figures  have  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  need  no  further  remarks.  The  City 
is  here  included  in  the  Baroda  Division.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  map 
illustrating  female  education,  all  the  Divisions  except  Navsari  show  the  per- 
centages of  literates  in  fractional  numbers. 

Literacy  in  the  29.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the   state  of  education   by  age- 

Age-periods.  periods  in  the  Divisions.  Taking  1,000  for  the  sexes  separately  in  each  of  the 
age-periods,  we  find  that  Baroda  elands  first  as  regards  males  in  all  the 
age-periods,  except  the  third,  where  Navsari  claims  the  first  place.  For  females  the 
ratios  are  highest  for  Navsari  and  lowest  for  Kadi  in  all  the  age-periods  through- 
out.    In  the  first  age-period,  0-10,  the  ratio  for  males  is  39  for  Baroda  and  27  for 

Sub.  III.-5, 6.  Navsari  The  ratios  for  Amreli  and  Kadi  are  identical.  The  City  has  so  many  as 
83  literate  males  and  12  females  in  this  age-period.  As  regards  the  literate  females 
the  ratio  is  6  in  Navsari,  4  in  Baroda,  3  in  Amreli  and  1  in  Kadi.  In  the  second 
period,  10-15,  the  literate  males  in  Baroda  are  197   and  females  14  per  1  000 

6ub.in.-7,8.  of  each  sex.  Navsari  follows  with  186  males  and  29  females.  The  ratio  in 
Amreli  is  147  for  males  and  11  for  females  and  that  in  Kadi  is  107  for  males  and 

Sub.  IU.-9, 10.  3  for  the  other  sex.  In  the  City  it  is  387  for  males  and  47  for  females.  In  the 
age-period,  15  to  20,  the  highest  ratio  for  the  Divisions,  240  males  and  38 
females,  is  for  Navsari,  which  is  followed  by  Baroda,  216  males  and  10  females. 
Amreli  has  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  Baroda,  only  one  less  for  males  and  one  more 
for  females.  The  highest  ratio  is  for  the  City,  449  males  and  49  females.  Lastly 
in  the  age-period  20  and  over,  Baroda  again  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  Divisions' 

Sab.  iiL-ii,  12.      with  245  for  males,  but  second  for  the  females.     Navsari  with  224  males  comes 

next.     The  male  ratios  of  literates  in  Amreli  and  Kadi  are  194  and  143,  respects 

ively.     In   the   City   there   are  480  males  per  1,000  in  this  age-period!     In  the 

same  number  the  literate  females  are  22  in  Navsari  and  21   in   the   City,   5   in 

Baroda  and  Amreli  each  and  2  in  Kadi.     It  must  be  observed  that  those'  under 

15  must  have  only  mastered  the  merest  elements  ;  ie.,  they  must  be  literate  to  the 

extent  of  having  learned  simply  to  read  and  write.  Many  of  them  may  be  stiU 
learning. 
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8.    English-knowing  in  the  divisions  by  age-peeiod. 

30.  In  the   Stale   there    are  58  males  and  9  females  knowing  EngKsh.  in   English-kno_w- 
the  first  age-period,  0-10  ;  500  males  and  21  females  in  the  second  period,  10-15;  sions. 

1,193  males  and  26  females  in  the  period  15-20,  and  3,628  males  and  103  imp-  Table  viii_i. 
females  in  the  last  age-period  ;  thus  making  a  total  of  5,538  persons  (5,379  males 
and  159  females  )  for  all  ages.  This  gives  the  small  percentage  of  32*3  per 
1,000  of  the  total  literates,  and  the  still  smaller  one  of  only  2'8  per  1,000  of  the 
total  population.  The  English-knowing  males  are  32"8  per  1,000  of  the  male 
literates,  and  the  females  are  22  per  1,000  of  the  female  literates.  The  English- 
knowing  males,  again,  are  only  5'3  per  1,000  of  the  total  male  population,  and 
the  females  are  0'17  of  the  total  female  population.  In  the  Amreli  Division,  there 
are  no  females  knowing  English,  except  5  in  the  last  age-period,  one  of  whom 
is  a  Hindu  and  4  are  Christians.  There  are  274  males  knowing  English,  of 
whom  247  are  Hindus.  They  are  0, 16,  56,  and  202  in  the  four  age-periods.  In  the 
Kadi  Division  there  are  13  females  knowing  English  of  whom  6  are  Hindus,  4 
Christians,  2  Parsis  and  one  Jain.  The  males  knowing  English  are  759,  of 
whom  606  are  Hindus.  In  the  age-periods  they  are  thus  divided, — 7,  65,  178 
and  509.  In  the  Navsari  Division  there  are  40  females  knowing  English  1,  6,  8 
and  25  of  whom  one  is  a  Hindu,  28  Parsis,  and  11  Christians.  Thefe  are  919 
males  knowing  English,  of  whom  339  are  Hindus,  35  Jains,  514  Parsis,  17 
Musalmans  and  13  Christians.  In  the  Baroda  Division,  there  are  only  2  females 
knowing  English,  of  whom  1  is  a  Parsi  and  1  a  Christian  ;  and  there  are  954 
males,  of  whom  840  are  Hindus.  In  the  City,  there  are  99  females  knowing 
English,  8,  12,  17  and  62  in  the  age-periods,  of  whom  27  are  Hindus,  16  Parsis, 
4  Musalmans  and  52  Christians.  The  males  are  2,473,  of  whom  1,951  are 
Hindus,  61  Jains,  218  Parsis,  87  Musalmans  and  154  Christians. 

31.  Looking  to  the  proportions  of  English-knowing  on  1,000  of  the  total  proportions 
population  of  each  sex  in  the   Divisions   and  the  City,  we  find  that  the  ratios  are  knowfng  per 
better  in  the  third  age-period,  15-20,  than  in  the  last  in  all  the  Divisions  ;   which  gfx  and^^er^ 
evidently  proves  that  English   education  has  made  a  greater  advance  during  the  iiOOO  literates 
two  intercensal  periods  than  what  it  had  before.     Leaving  aside  the   City  for  the  Sub.  iv— 2-9. 
present,  which   must  have  obviously  large  ratios,    it  will  be  seen  that  Navsari 

takes  the  lead  and  has  17  males  literate  in  English  per  1,000  of  the  male  '  popula- 
tion in  the  age-period  15-20,  while  in  the  last  age-period  it  has  7.  In  the  second 
period  it  returns  5,  who  are  literate  to  the  extent  of  reading  and  writing  the 
English  language.  In  the  third  age-period  Baroda,  with  9  literates  enjoys  superi- 
ority over  Amreli,  which  has  2  less  ;  but  in  the  last  age-period  it  comes  after 
Amreli  with  one  less  male  literate  in  English  per  1,000.  The  Amreli  ratio  is  4 
to  3  of  Baroda.  In  the  second  age-period  also  Baroda  with  3  for  its  ratio  of  literate 
males  in  English,  takes  rank  above  Amreli,  which  has  only  one  literate  male 
knowing  English.  Kadi  has  one  in  the  second  age-period,  3  in  the  third  and  2  in 
the  last.  None  of  the  Divisions  shows  any  figure  for  the  first  age-period.  Navsari 
alone  presents  some  ratio  for  female  literates  in  English  ;  but  these  also  per  1,000 
being  only  in  decimals  under  a  unit,  we  can  appreciate  them  only  if  they  are 
considered  per  10,000  of  the  population.  It  will  then  be  found  that  Navsari 
has  3  female  literates  in  English  in  the  second  age-period,  6  in  the  third,  and 
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3  in  the  last.  In  the  City,  where  greater  facilities  are  obtainable  from  High 
School  and  College  education  and  where  the  number  of  the  State  Officers 
and  others  knowing  English  must  be  large,  we  get  3  in  males  in  the  first 
age-period,  32  in  the  second,  87  in  the  third  and  51  in  the  age-period  20 
and  over,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  in  English,  per  1,000  of  the  male 
population  ;  the  ratios  for  females  are  3,  4  and  2,  respectively,  in  the  last  three 
age-periods.  For  the  whole  State  the  ratios  are  3  males  in  the  second  age- 
period,  11  in  the  third  and  6  in  the  last.  The  female  ratios  are  not  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  Taking  the  ratios  per  1,000  total  literates  of  the  sexes 
separately  for  each  age-period  in  each  Division,  Amreli  has  20  females,  only 
Sub.  IV.— 10-17.  in  the  last  age-period,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  English  and  the  ratios 
of  8,  31  and  21  for  males  in  the  last  three  periods.  In  Kadi,  the  ratios  for 
females  are  16,  7  and  17  in  the  last  3  periods  and  2,  10,  25  and  16  are 
the  ratios  for  males.  In  the  Navsari  Division  the  female  ratios  are  3,  11,  15 
and  14,  and  the  male  ones  are  15,  30,  73  and  14.  In  the  Baroda  Division, 
the  female  ratio  is  2  for  the  last  period,  and  the  male  ratios  are  2,  14,  35 
and  2.  For  the  City,  the  female  ratios  are  7,  60,  88  and  96,  and  the  male  ones 
are  35,  83,  194  and  119.  For  the  State,  the  total  ratios  are  7  for  males  and 
11  for  females  for  the  first  age-period,  22  and  14  for  the  second,  55  and  22  for  the 
third,  and  32  and  27  for  the  last. 

9.      COMPAEISON    WITH   THE   PREVIOUS   CENSUSES. 


Remarks. 


32.  It  is  necessary  to  know  what  progress  has  been  made  in  education 
during  the  past  two  decades.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  present 
results  with  those  in  the  two  earlier  censuses.  But  the  distinction  between 
'  learners  '  and  '  literates,'  which  existed  in  the  previous  Censuses  being  now  dis-- 
regarded,  the  subject  presents  much  difficulty  for  comparisons.  Contrasting  the 
actual  numbers  of  1901  with  those  of  1891  and  1881  we  find  that  the  progress  is 
very  great.  Taking  the  actual  figures  of  variations  we  find  that,  comparing  the 
present  numbers  with  those  of  1891,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  27,693  male 
and  2,662  female  literates  ;  and  that  as  compared  with  1881,  there  has  been  an- 
increase  of  64,589  males  and  5,702  females.  But  these  figures  certainly  must  bo 
erring  in  the  direction  of  excess,  because  the  literates  in  this  Census  and  in  the 
two  previous  ones  do  not  include  the  same  class  of  individuals.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  many  of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  previous  Censuses 
merely  as  learners  have  been  counted  now  as  literates ;  e.  g.,  College  and 
and  High  School  students.  Nor  could  we  combine  the  'learners  '  and  '  literates  ' 
of  the  previous  Censuses  to  compare  with  our  present  '  literates, '  because  they 
would  include  many  who  are  now  returned  as  '  illiterates,  '  like  smaller  boys  and 
girls  at  school.  All  the  comparisons,  therefore,  are  vitiated  necessarily,  if  we 
compare  simply  the  '  literates  '  of  the  three  Censuses,  without  taking  any  account 
of  the  '  learners  '  of  the  two  previous  enumerations.  The  results  would  naturally 
be  indicative  of  a  greater  development  than  must  actually  be  the  case.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  fractional  ratios,  splitting  up  the  '  learners  '  of  the  previous 
Censuses,  into  2  portions,  one  to  be  added  to  the  literates  of  this  year,  and  the 
other  to  the  illiterates. 
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33.     For  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  process  of  education,   I  shall  Approximate- 
refer  to  the  following  remarks  of  the  Census   Commissioner,     In   para.    6   of  his  comparison 
Note  (thirteenth)  he  observes  :—  attempted. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  Table  it  seems  to  me  that  persons 
shown  as  '  learning  '  in  former  Censuses  should  not  be  treated  as 
literate.  From  some  of  the  returns  of  the  present  Census  which  have 
come  before  me  it  is  pretty  clear  that  on  this  occasion  enumerators  have 
not  entered  learners  as  literate  and  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  in 
1881  and  1891,  with  a  separate  category  for  learners,  they  must  have 
been  even  less  likely  to  have  done  so." 
In  his  Circular  No.  630,  dated  4th  October  1901,  he  observes: — 

2.  "  On  further  consideration  it  occurs  to  me  for  purposes  of 
Subsidiary  Table  VI  the  best  plan  probably  would  be  to  take  age  as 
a  test  and  to  assume  that  all  persons  of  more  than  15,  who  were 
shown  as  '  learning  '  in  1891,  and,  (where  age  figures  are  available) 
in  1881,  were  literate  to  the  extent  of  having  learned  to  read  and 
write.  By  thus  limiting  our  comparison  to  persons  over  ]  5  we  should, 
of  course,  restrict  our  view  of  the  subject  by  leaving  out  all  literates 
under  15.  On  the  other  hand  the  limited  comparison  made  would 
be  based  upon  definite  data  and  the  element  of  mere  guess-work 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  " 

Following  the  above  suggestions,  I  give  in  subsidiary  Table  VI  figures  of 
the  total  population  and  the  literates  by  sexes  for  the  age-period  '  15  and  over,  ' 
for  the  three  Censuses.  Columns  are  added  giving  ratios  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation for  each  sex.  It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  Sub.  vi. 
both  in  the  male  and  female  literates.  For  males  the  number  of  literates  is 
almost  the  same  in  1901  and  1891 — 134,556  and  134,957,  respectively,  though  the 
male  population  of  the  period  has  decreased  from  770,157  to  648,117.  As  com- 
pared with  1881  also,  when  the  population  was  698,1 14,  the  hterates  have  in- 
creased from  96^961  to  134,556.  For  females,  the  literates  have  increased  from 
4,008  on  a  population  of  714,906  in  1891,  to  5,002  in  a  smaller  population  of 
614,421.  As  contrasted  with  1881,  with  its  population  of  641,917,  the  increase  is 
from  1,309  to  5,002,  which  is  great  indeed.  Taking  the  ratios,  in  every  1,000  of 
the  male  population  there  are  now  32  more  literates  than  there  were  in  1891 ; 
207"6  literates  now  as  against  175*2  in  1891.  The  result  is  satisfactory.  Female 
education  also  shows  a  remarkably  fair  progress.  It  has  increased  44 "6  per 
cent,  while  the  male  figure  has  increased  18-5  per  cent.  There  are  2*5  more 
literate  women  per  thousand  now  than  there  were  in  1891,  and  6*1  more  than 
in  1881. 

Looking  to  the  Divisions,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  through-  Divisions. 
out.  Amreli  shows  7  mere  literate  males  now  than  in  1891,  or  196,  and  26  more  sub.  vi.— s-is, 
than  in  1881,  in  every  1,000  males.  The  backward  Division,  Kadi,  has  also  made 
good  progress.  There  are  18  more  educated  in  1,000,  over  the  figures  of  1891  and 
39  more  over  those  of  1881 ;  the  present  ratio  is  143-3.  Navsari  and  the  City  are 
far  advanced  ;  the  former  has  226*4  literate  males  ;  or,  20  more  than  in  1891  and 
58  more  than  in  1881.    In  the  City  there  are  432*6  literate  males ;  and  this  is  an 
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increaseof  22  over  1891  and  of  89  over  1881.  Of  all  the  Divisions,  the  greatest 
advance  relatively  made  is  by  the  Baroda  Division ;  there  are  246 "4  literates 
per  1,000  now  as  against  188  in  1891  and  138-3  in  1881 ;  thus,  the  increase  is  of 
58  over  1891  and  108  over  1881.  The  figures  are  encouraging.  The  female  ratios 
have  improved  fairly  in  all  Divisions,  except  in  Kadi  and  the  Baroda  City.  Nav- 
sari  has  11  more  educated  females  now  ;  24*5  against  13'3  in  1891,  and  5'7  in  1881  ; 
Amreh  has  6  females  literate  in  every  1 ,000  and  thus  shows  an  increase  of  2  over 
1891  and  of  5  over  1881.  Baroda  also  has  2  more ;  5-5  for  3  in  1891 ;  its  ratio  in 
1881  was  0-8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  for  those  aged  15 
and  over, 

34.  The  results  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  shown  graphi- 
cally in  the  accompanying  diagram,  No.  20,  for  the  Divisions,  separately  for  the 
sexes  and  Divisions.  The  whole  block  represents  the  literates  of  15  and  over  for 
1901.  The  portion  in  each  block  marked  with  horizontal  lines,  gives  the  literates 
for  the  same  period  as  derived  from  the  calculations  according  to  the  method 
suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  portion  marked  with  vertical  lines 
shows  the  excess  of  male  literates  in  1891  and  that  marked  with  slanting  lines 
denotes  their  excess  in  1901.  Both  these  combined  would  show  the  advance 
made  during  the  past  two  decades.  The  same  progress  is  observable  as  regards 
education  among  the  other  sex,  in  all  Divisions  except  Kadi  and  the  Baroda  City, 
where  the  ratios  have  slightly  decreased.  In  these  two,  the  whole  block  represents 
the  state  of  education  in  1891,  and  the  portion  marked  with  slanting  lines  shows 
the  improvement  over  1881,  while  that  with  vertical  lines  shows  the  deficiency 
over  1891.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  ratio  of  females  more  prominently  I 
have  had  recourse  to  use  a  different  scale  in  their  case  ;  each  square  denoting 
the  scale  of  tens  in  the  case  of  males  is  used  to  denote  the  scale  of  unit,  as 
regards  females. 

10.    Comparison  with  othee  Peovinces  and  Countries. 

35.  We  now  compare  the  percentages  for  the  Educational  status  with 
those  for  British  Gujarat.  I  give  the  percentages  of  literates  of  all  ages  for  1891 
also,  which  include  learners  aged  15  and  over.  The  percentages  for  British 
Gujarat  are  better  than  for  Baroda  as  regards  the  literates  by  2"58  per  cent.  The 
advance  made  over  1891  by  British  Gujarat  is  6  per  cent,  more  than  by  Baroda, 
49  per  cent,  ;  that  shown  by  our  State  is  43  per  cent.  In  the  previous  decade  the 
advance  made  in  British  Gujarat  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  this  State  26  per  cent. 
During  the  last  intercensal  period  the  progress  is  nearly  double.  From  the  age- 
periods,  it  will  be  seen  that  British  Gujarat  enjoys  a  superiority  over  this  State 
in  all  the  periods  of  life.  As  education  has  been  of  a  comparatively  later  growth 
in  this  State  than  in  British  Gujarat,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Baroda  falls 
behind  it. 


Percentages 
compared  with 
British      Guja- 
rat by  sexes. 


36.     Female  education  is  really  backward  ;   but  it  is  more  so  in  this   State 

Literate  per  cent,  niiterate  per  cent.        than  iu  British  Gujarat.    The  ficciirpa 

Males.       Females.         Males,        Females.        r         t,  •      a  "•  "^  ui  co 

Baroda  State  ...  i6'27 ;  0-76  83'73 ;  99-24  f^i"  this  State  and  thoss  for  British 
BiitiBh  Gujarat  ,..  20-64 ;  1-63  79-36;  98-37  Gujarat  are  given  in  the  margin. 
The  exertions  madq  in  this  State  are  comparatively  of  a  later  date.    Our  total 
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percentage  for  educated  females  comes  up  to  0-73,  or  7'6  per  1,000,  that  for  Britisli 
Gujarat  is  16"3  in  1,000,  or  more  than  double.  In  every  100  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, there  are  4  more  educated  in  British  Gujarat  than  in  our  State. 

37.     British  Gujarat  had  special  facilities  and  had  a  long  start.     But  from  Female  educa- 

the  marginal  Table,  it  will  be   seen  with  Bombay 
that   Baroda    compares    favourably 


Baroda 

State. 

Northern 
Division. 

Central 
Division. 

Southern 
Division. 

Literate 

o-rs 

1-63 

0-38 

0-51 

Illiterate 

99-24 

98-37 

99-62 

99-49 

with  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Pre- 
sidency. For  the  illiterates,  British  Gujarat  has  the  lowest  percentage,  though 
it  is  no  less  than  98-37.  Baroda  comes  next  ;  then  the  Southern  Division  and 
lastly  the  Dec^an  or  the  Central  Division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

38.     Subsidiary   Table  C,   presents   the  percentages  of  the  five  zillas  of  Baroda     Divi- 
British  Gujarat  as  compared  with  our  four   Divisions  for   the  years   1901   and  ed  with  British 
1891.     The   Districts   of  British   Gujarat  are  in  advance  of  the  Divisions  of  this  tricts. 
State.     Our  Divisions  have,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  British  zillas  as  regards  sub.  c. 
male  education.     The  second  place  was  occupied  in  1891    by  Broach,   and  now 
also   it  is   occupied   by  the  same  zilla  ;  the  third  in  rank  in  both  the  Censuses  is 
Surat ;  the  fourth  place   has   been  occupied   by   the  Baroda  Division  in  both 
Censuses  ;   the  fifth  and  sixth  places  were  occupied  by  Ahmedabad  and  Amreli  in 
1891,  but  are  now  occupied  by  Ahmedabad  and  Kaira,  respectively;  the  seventh 
and   eighth  places   were   occupied  by  Navsari  and  Kaira  in  1891,  but  they  are 
now  occupied  by  Navsari  and  Amreli,  thus  making  up  for  the  loss  ;  and  the  ninth 
and  the  tenth  places  were,  and  are  still,  occupied  by  Kadi  and  the  Panch  Mahals, 
respectively.     As  regards  female  literates,  the  first  and  the  second   places  which 
were  occupied  by  the  City  and  Surat,  respectively,  in  1891,  are  now  held  by  them 
in  the  same  order ;  Navsari  also  continues  this   time  in   its   old   place.     Baroda 
loses   one  place  in  favour  of  Kaha  ;  Amreli,  which  occupied  the  seventh  place  at 
the  last  Census,  now  occupies  the  ninth  ;  and  Kadi  occupies   the  tenth  instead 
of  the  ninth  at  the  last  Census.     Thus  Baroda  loses  four  places  without  obtaining 
any  corresponding  gain.     Taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole  table  we  find  that 
British  Gujarat  has  this  time  to  show  a  greater  number  of  literates,  both  male  and 
female.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  State  has  not  advanced   as  much   as 
British   Gujarat  has  done.     The   progress,  however,  is  fair,  looking  to  the  years 
of  distress    that   we   had  to   encounter.     In   all   Districts   and  in  the  City,  the 
percentages  of  male  literates  have  increased  ;  in  Amreli  from   12-5  to   15-2,  in 
Kadi  from  7-9  to  11-3,  in  Navsari  from  12-5  to  16-8,  in  Baroda  from   12-3   to   19-7 
and  in  the  City  from  30'9  to  36-6.     The  percentages  of  female  literates  also  have 
increased  in  Amreli  from  "36  to  -63,  in  Kadi  from  -19  to  '23,  in  Navsari  from  -94 
to  2,  in  Baroda  Division  from  '21  to  "62  and  in  the  City  from  1*84  to  2-4. 

39.     Subsidiary  Table  D  gives  the  percentages  of  literacy  in  the  Indian  Baroda  com. 
provinces,  for  which  the  figures  were  available  :— Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Punjab,  Sfhir  ^ovin- 
Central  Provinces,  Berar  and  North- West  Provinces.    Figures  are  given  for  ^^^'^ 
1891  also.    Madras  took  the  lead  last   Census,  but  it  now  gives  the  first  place  to 
Baroda,  for  male  education  ;  but  keeps  the  leading  rank  for  female  education. 
Bombay  follows  this  State,  with  11*64  literate  males,  but  is  above  it,  as  at  the  last 
Census,  in  female  education.     Baroda  stands  third  in  female  education.     Bengal 
comes  fourth  as  regards  both  its   male  and  female  education,    Berar  is  above 
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Punjab  as  regards  male  education,  but  below  it  in  female  education.  The  Central 
Provinces  and  North- West  Provinces  are  very  backward  and  stand  last  in  the 
Provinces  hitherto  considered.  Their  ratios  of  literates  for  both  sexes  are  very 
nearly  alike.  Comparison  with  European  countries  is  found  to  be  unprofitable 
and  is  avoided,  as  the  difference  is  too  wide. 

11.    Expenditure  on  Education  Compared. 

40.     Lastly,  I  give  a  Table,  showing  the  total  Revenue,  total   expenditure 
and  expenditure  on  education  borne  by  the   Indian  provinces  and  the   European 
countries.     The  expenditure  incurred  for  education  by  the   Baroda  State  comes  to 
Snb.  E— 7.  Re.   0-7-0  (seven   annas)  per  head  of  population.     In  other  provinces  it  is  borne 

partly  by  the  Municipalities  and  the  Local  Cess  Funds.  For  Mysore,  the  ex- 
penses are  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  Bombay,  about  Rs.  0-1-10  pies.  But  in 
other  Provinces  they  are  between  6  and  9  pies  per  head  of  population.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  they  come  to  5  shillings ;  while  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  expense  of  education  per  head  of  population  is  10  shillings  and  5  pence. 
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Subsidiary  Table  A. 

Progress  of  Education  in  certain  Castes. 


* 

Males. 

Females. 

Caste. 

Total 
NumbeiB. 

Literate. 

Percent- 
age, 
190,1. 

Percent- 
age, 
1891. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Literate. 

Percent- 
age, 
1901. 

Percent- 
age, 
1891. 

Parsi 
Brahman,  Nagar 

3,712 
4,410 

2,770 
2,465 

74-62 
55-89 

77 
65 

4,697 
4,134 

2,267 
478 

48-26 
6-72 

40 
12 

(1)  Vadnagra 

(2)  Visnagra 

990 
2,571 

683 
1,545 

68-87 
60-09 

... 

862 
2,836 

139 
125 

16-12 
4-41 

•  •• 

(3)  Sathodra 
(J:)  Others 

181 

668 

119 
118 

65-75 
17-66 

... 

196 
240 

2 
12 

1-02 
5-00 

... 

Brahman,      Dakshini 
(Deshastha,    Koka- 
nastha, Karahada). 

5,417 

3,942 

72-77 

82 

4,522 

273 

5-03 

6 

(1)  Deshastha 

(2)  Kokanastha   ... 

(3)  Karahada 

3,212 

1,565 

640 

2,322 

1,127 

493 

72-29 
72-01 
77-19 

... 

3,482 

1,513 

510 

155 
78 
40 

6-25 
5-10 
7-84 

... 

Other  Gujarati  Brah- 
mans  (Audich,  Ana- 
vala, Shrimali)    ... 

27,505 

14,198 

51-61 

49  _ 

26,477 

447 

1-68 

1 

(1)  Anavala 

(2)  Audich  _ 

(3)  Shrimali 

5,800 

20,894 
811 

3,906 

9,836 

456 

67-35 
47-07 
56-72 

... 

5,062 

20,603 

812 

115 

313 

19 

2-27 

1-52 
2-34 

••• 

Rajput 
Maratha 

30,915 
9,197 

4,556 
3,122 

14-73 
33-94 

7 
30 

28.495 
8,189 

30 
69 

0-10 
0-84 

0-15 
2 

Shrimali,  Disaval  and 
Porvad  Vania 

9,730 

4,110 

42-24 

76 

6,323 

116 

1-83 

1-6 

Soni,  Sutar,  Lohar  ... 
Vohora  (Musalman) ... 

30,163 
12,272 

3,970 
4,274 

17-13 
34-82 

21 
26 

23,096 
13,100 

61 

274 

0-26 
2-09 

0-3 
1-3 

Mol  esalam  (Mu  salman) 
Aboriginal  Castes     ... 

4,948 
89,423 

373 
613 

7-55 
0-68 

6 
0-9 

4,780 
86,827 

3 
12 

0-06 
0-01 

-007 

Devotees       

Writers         

10,861 
2,243 

2,154 
1,430 

19-81 
63-75 

18 
69 

6,801 
1,910 

22 
128 

0-32 
6-70 

0-6 
7 

(1)  Prabhus 

(2)  Brahma  Kshatri, 

(3)  Kayastha 

1,516 

•   464 

260 

1,244 
197 

106 

74-34 
42-18 
40-77 

... 

1,334 
359 
217 

117 
6 
5 

8-77 
1-66 
2-30 

Traders  and  Pedlars... 

22,444 

11,979 

53-37 

69 

20,254 

350 

1-73 

2 

(1)  Lohana 

(2)  Others 

(3)  Meman 

5,400 

13,143 

3,901 

2,257 

8,885 

837 

41-79 
67-60 
21-46 

•  •• 

5,047 

11,701 

3,706 

80 

267 

3 

1-58 
2-28 
0-08 

... 

Fnclean  Castes 
i^on-Indian     Asiatic, 
excluding  Parsis... 

82,153 
67,266 

1,025 
10,007 

1-24 
14-87 

0-6 
17 

81,023 
62,452 

15 

303 

0-02 
0-49 

0-9 
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Subsidiary  Table  B. 

Batios  of  Education  by  Age-pen'ods  for  the  Baroda  Territory  as  compared  with 

those  for  the  British  Gujarat. 


Bhitish  Gttjaeat. 

Baeoda  Tbeeitobt. 

Age-Periods. 

Percentase  of 
Literate. 

Percentage  of 
Illiterate. 

Percentage  of 
Literate. 

Percentage  of 
Illiterate. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0—10 

2-65 

97-35 

1-91 

98-09 

10  -  15 

13-12 

86-88 

9-31 

90-69 

15—20 

15-26 

84-74 

11-73 

88-27 

20  and  over  . . . 

13-8 

86-2 

10-93 

89-07 

Total  1901     ... 

11-35 

88-65 

8-77 

91-23 

Total  1891     ... 

7-62 

92-38 

6-06 

93-94 
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Subsidiary  Table  D. 

Percentages  of  Literacy  in  some  Indian  Provinces  and  States. 


Province. 


Males. 


Percentage  of  Literates. 


1901. 


Madras 


Bombay 


Bengal 


Punjab 


Centr.l  Provinces    ... 


Baroda  State 


Berar 


y.-\V.  Provinces     ... 


11-85 


11-54 


10-43 


e-M 


5-83 


lC-27 


8-53 


1891. 


Females. 


Percentage  cf  Literates. 


1901. 


11-47 


9-72 


0-92 


0-90 


8-29 


-29 


4-27 


0-54 


0-34 


0-22 


10-89 


5-84 


0-76 


0-32 


.5-78 


5-17 


0-24 


1891. 


0-66 


0-60 


0-30 


0-19 


0-13 


0-39 


0-12 


0-17 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Showing  the  Total  Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Expenditure  on  Education 

by  Provincial  Governments,  for  some  of  the  Provinces  of 

India  and  other  Countries. 


Province  or  State. 


Total  Bevenne. 


Expenditnie. 


Ezpenditnre  on 
Education 


Percentage 
of. 


Expenditure 

on  Education 

pel  head  of 

population. 


Es. 


India. 

Assam       ..•        ••• 

Bengal      

Bombay  (Pres.) 
Burma       •••        ••• 

Central  Provinces  ... 

Madras      

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oadh.. 
Punjab      

States  or  Agencies. 

Baroda  

Mysore      

European  Countries. 


Bb. 


1,05,23,37,500, 1,04,99,32,000  99,63,344 


England  &  Wales.  "1 


^  .15  'p. 


dj    o      i 


Scotland 

Ireland  &c. 

Austria 

Belgium     ... 

Denmark   ... 

France 

German  Empii'e 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal    ... 

Bussia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden       ... 

Norway 

Switzerland 


Asiatic  Countries. 

Ceylon       

Japan 

Otlier  countries. 

Argentine  Bepublic 
Mexico 
Dnifced  States 
Canada      •••        ••• 


1,44,48,380 
2,062,58,630 
14,80,00,340 

6,98,90,400| 

2,58,21,890, 
14,28,64,770 
12,50,35,420 

9,36,01,470 


119,839,905 


66,796,700 

19,984,520 

3,990,900 

144,798,870 

92,838,850 

69,056,870 

12,335,150 

11,185,430 

185,251,506 

3,111,590 

33,701,300 

7,628,200 

5,316,800 

4,041,350 

Es. 

2,59,13,141 

Tens. 

25,45,49,818 


7,598,200 

11,646,800 

113,418,170 

10,205,999 


1,21,76,870 

9,89,46,760 

10,01,22,500 

4,46,29,220 

1,68,55,540 

10,24,98,590 

6,06,98,290 

5,30,20,890 


1,31,94,232        1,39,45,518 

1,84,43,000 


133,722,407 


67,444,500 

20,455,920 

4,263,000 

141,091,400 

92,785,400 

69,212,500 

12,516,170 

11,236,700 

188,695,100 

8,050,370 

35,135,900 

7,628,200 

4,912,400 

4,110,300 

Bs, 

2,49,52,160 

Tens. 
25,45,49,818 


5,196,309 
11,601,8161 
97,542,758 

8,555,056, 


217,977 
24,17,501 
21,41,326 

7,35,922 

3,65,088 
19,68,158 
10,44,974 

7,88,173 


8,55,463 

6,15,705 


10,763,190 


1,417,683 

22,778 

594,648 

3,465,250 

1,8-95,248 

535,458 

261,909 

5,446,706 

39,747 

735,517 

1,036,602 

27,237 

829,517 

Ra. 

7,78,133 

Tens. 

44,78,278 


2,585,442 

1,196,036 

39,456,321 


•95 

1-51 

1-17 
1-44 
1-05 
r41 
1-38 
0-84 
0-84 


65 

3-34 


8-95 


7-09 
0-57 
0-41 
3-73 
2-75 
4-34 
2-34 
2-94 
1-28 
2-18 

13-46 
0-51 

20-52 


3-003 
1-76 


•95 

1-79 
2-44 
2-13 
1-64 
2-16 
1-92 
1-72 
1-49 


61 


Es.  a,    p. 
0     0     8i 


8-05 


0  0  6| 

Q  0  H 

0  1  10| 

0  1  H 

0  0  7A 

0  0  10 


0     0     7i 


0    7 
0     1 


9* 


£    a.    d. 


0     5     3 


6-93  0 
0'53  0 
0-42  0 
3^74  0 
2-74  0 
4-281  0 
2'33|  0 
2-88  0 
1-30|  0 
2'09,  0 

13-46  0 
0-55  0 

20-18  0 


3-12 
1-76 


2| 

21 
2f 
l| 
0* 

3 
OA 


Bs.   a.  p. 

0    3     7i 
Tens. 
0-10 

£.  B.   d. 


1,837,757,18-006 


34-03  49-75 

10-27 

34-77 


10-31 

40-45 
21-38 


0  13  5 

0     2  0 

0  10  5 

0     7  7i 


i^.B.— lu  0  ilumi  4.  the  expenses  by  Grovjrnment;  or  ftom  Provincial  rr  Stale  funds  are  011I7  taken  into  account,  and  not 
those  from  Municipal  lands,  doaationa,  or  local  C5bs  Endowments,  Ac,  whic'a  are  excluded. 
The  figures  o£  columns  2  and  3  are  taken  Uom  StateBm»u'B  7gu  Bool  1901. 
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1.  Pkeliminaet  Remarks. 

2.  Languages  m  the  Baeoda  Tereitoet  and  the  NUMBEits  using  them. 

3.  Percentages. 

4.  Languages  by  Divisions. 

5.  Numbers  speaking  the  languages  compared   with  the  numbess  of 

castes  and  races  supposed  to  speak  them. 

.<!.    GoNci-UDiNG  Remarks, 


CHAPTEE   TL 


LANGUAGE. 


1.    Pbelemixaet  Eemaeks. 

1.  The  present  chapter  deab  with  the  mother'tonoTije  of  the  siibjecTs  of  The  heading' 
this  State,  that  is,  the  Jangtiage  ordinarily  spoken  by  them  in  their  homes.  This  as  a*°^^nl 
subject  has  been  one  of  the  main  fearnres  of  enquiry  at  the  Censns  in  accordance  "  *P*®^ 

with  the  reconunendation  of  the  Com-mitree  which  was  appoiiited  to  draw  np  a 
scheme  for  the  Census  of  IS  SI.  The  Comm-ttee  recommended  it  on  the  ground 
that  its  retnm,  in  combination  with  that  of  birth-place,  might  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  race,  in  case  of  foreigners  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  If  this  had  been  the 
main  object,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist,  since  a  separate  column  for  caste, 
tribe  and  race  has  been  reserved  in  the  schedule.  Moreover,  when  the  Ethnologri- 
cal  survey  which  has  been  very  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India 
wiU  hare  been  finished,  the  necessity  for  such  an  enquiry,  if  it  esisrs  at  all,  will 
have  passed  away  ;  thus  shortening  the  labours  of  the  Census  office.  Another 
use  to  which  a  renuTi  of  the  mother-tongue  can  be  applied  is  an  aid  to  philological 
enquiry.  But  the  excellent  and  valuable  results  of  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Grierson 
will  also  in  a  very  short  time,  it  is  expected,  do  away  with  its  Censns  necessirv.  A 
rerom  of  languages  may  altt'ge-^her  disappear  from  view  from  the  Census  Tables 
at  a  not  very  remote  period.  If  the  numbers  for  aU  the  castes  and  tribes  are 
known  and  the  birth-places,  the  numbers  speaking  the  different  languages  can 
then  be  easily  calciuated. 

2.  This  rettim  of  the  mother-toEgue  is   eL.bcdied  in  Imperial  Table  X,  Languages 
wherein  the  languages  spoken  in  their  houses  by  the  people  of  this  State,  have  cording  to  the 
been  grouped  accordiug  to  the  Index   of  langiias-es   received  from  the  Census 
Commiasioner. 

3.  From  this   Table,   we  find  tha<:  all  the  lang^aages  returned,  taken  The  families 
togther,  make  only  four  families  out  of  twelve — the  In dc -European,  the  Dravidian,  and  groups  of 
the  Mongolian  and  the  Semitic  families.     Out  of  these,  the  Indo-European  family  spoken  in  thi^ 
is  again  split  up  into  two  sub-famlies.  the  Aryan  and  the  European.     Of  the  first, 

there  are  two  branches  (1)  the  Indian  and  (2)  the  Iranian.  To  this  Indian  branch 
belong  the  languages  spoken  largely  by  the  people  of  this  State.  This  branch  is 
split  up  into  9  groups,  out  of  which  only  .5  gronns,  '-iz..  the  WesteiTj,  the  South- 
western, the  Central,  the  ISorth-Westem  and  the  Eastern  are  found  in  this  State. 

2.    La^'guages  rs  the  Baecda  Tereitoet  axd  the  numbee^  irsixcr  thim. 

4.  Having  shown  the  arrangement  of  languages  given   in  Imperial  Table  Mambers 
X,  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  numbers  returned  under  each  family,  sub-familv,  flng^^s^^ 
branch  and  group,  before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  return  of  languages  and  ^(J've^aroord- 
dialects.     Out  of  a  total  population  of   l,95i',692  souls,  1,952,082,  i.e.,  almost  ingtofanulies. 
the  entire  population,  including  l,tXi8.2^4  males   and   943,798  females,  use  the 
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languages  ofthe  Indo-European  family ;  453  persons,  including  258  males  and  195 

females,  of  the  Dravidian  family  ;  4  persons,  including  3  males  and  1  female,  ofthe 

Mongolian  family  ;   and  153  persons,   including  89  males  ;and  64  females,  of  the 

Semitic  family. 

According     to  5.     Out  of  the  total  persons,  1,952,082,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  Indo-- 

and  braaches.    European  family,  233   persons,   including   140  males   and  93  females,  use   the 

European  sub-family,  and   1,951,849   persons,  including   1,008,144  males   and 

943,705  females,  the  Aryan  s,ub-family.     Of  these   two  sub-families,   only  the 

Aryan  is  split  up  into   branches  which  are,  as  Siaid  above,  (1)  the  Indian  and  (2) 

the  Iraniaii.     To  the  firsf.  branch  belong  1,951,756   persons,  including  1,008,077 

males  and  943,679  females  ;  and  to  the  second  belong  93   persons,   including   67 

males  and  26  females. 

Groups  of  tne  6.     Out  ofthe  nine  groups  into  which  the  Indian  branch  is  divided  by  the 

Irt4iAn  branch.  ,..  ...„  c 

linguists,  5  gro.ups   are  obtainable  in  this  State.     Of  these,  the   Western   is  the 

largest ;  comprising  as  it  does  1,844,752  persons,  including  952,506  naales  and 
892,246  females^  and  the  Ceutral  is  the  smallest  comprising  23  persons, 
including  21  males  and  2  females.  The  South-western  containing  38,605  persons, 
including  20,558  males  and  18,047  females,  the  l^orth-western  containing  154 
persons,  including  84  males  and  70  females,  and  the  Eastern  containing  .67  males 
and  29  females,  stand  betwee;n  the  first  two  groups  in  the  order  mentioned., 
Iranian  branch  ^"     "^^^  ^^"^  groups  into  which  the  Jranian  Branch  is  sub-divided  are  both 

to  be  met  with  here  ;  since  the  Western  group  returns  62  persons,  including  44 
males  and  18  females,  and  the  Eastern  group  returns  31  persons,  including  23 
males  and  8  females. 

faniii^'"'^°^o^d  ^"     "^^^  second  sub-family  of  the  Indo-European   family,  the  European, 

Bub-famiiy.  returns  only  two  groups  out  of  10;  the  Romans  and  the  Teutonic,  the  first  return- 
ing 55  persons,  including  41  males  and  14  females,  and  the  second  returning  178 
persons,  including  99  males  and  79  females,  I  am  afraid  that  the  entry  of  55 
persons,  as  speaking  Roman  (Portuguese)  is  quite  incorrect :  the  language  really 
is  perhaps  Goanese  only. 

fomny  *^^  9-     The  Dravidian  family  does  not  seem  to  have  been  split  up  into  either 

subrfamilies  or  groups,  as  the  operations  of  the  Linguistic  survey  have  not  yet 
been  extended  so  far.  The  enumeration  returns  only  3  languages  out  of  1 3  of  which 
she  is  the  parent ;  the  Canarese  containing  46  persons,  including  34  males  and  12 
females  ;  the  Ta,mil  containing  85  persons,  including  53  males  and  32  females  • 
and  the  Telugu  containing  322  persons,  including  171  males  and  151  females, 

10,  The  Mongohan  family  is  divided  into  four  groups  in  the  Index  •  out 
of  which  only  one  is  found,  the  Ural  Altaic  ;  which,  though  it  is  the  parent  of  bo 
many  languages,  offers  only  one,— the  Turkish,  Baroda  containing  only  4  persons 
speaking  the  langu;age,  3  males  and  1  female. 

Semitic  family.  n.     The  regaining  family,  the  Semitic,  shows  only  the  Southern  branch 

in  this  State,  in  the  shape  of  the  Ara-bic,  spoken  by  153  personp,  including  89 
males  and  64  females. 

EnrSean'snb-  12.    Having  thus  disposed  of  the  three  foreign  families  (I)  the  Dravidian 

InagV  ^*°'  ^2^  *^^  Mongolian,  and  (3)  the  Semitic,  which  appear  very  insignificant  as  com'- 
pared  with  the  Indo-Aryan  family,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  fuller  discussion  ofthe 
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teturn  under  the  latter.  The  languages  of  the  first  three  families  are  spoken  only 
by  persons  coming  to  this  State  temporarily  either  for  service  or  business  ;  and  as 
such  are  not  likely  to  make  any,  the  least,  influence  on  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  people.  The  Indo-European  family  comprises,  as  is  said  above,  two  sub- 
families (1)  the  Aryan  and  (2)  the  European.  This  latter  has  to  show  only  two 
languages  (1)  the  English  and  (2)  the  Portuguese.  There  are  178  persons, 
including  99  males  and  79  females  speaking  the  English  language,  and  55  persons, 
including  41  males  and  14  females,  that  is,  less  than  even  -g-rd  of  the  former,  speak- 
ing the  other  language.  The  majority  of  persons  speaking  these  two  languages 
are  naturally  found  in  the  Capital  City,  which,  for  Census  purposes,  includes  the 
Baroda  Camp.  The  State  has  employed  some  persons  speaking  the  English- 
language  in  some  branches  of  its  administration,  and  the  Camp  contains  also  a 
large  number  of  these.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  persons  speaking  the 
Portuguese  language.  The  Goanese  are  often  called  Portuguese,  and  so  the 
Portuguese  language  is  entered  for  Goanese.  This  language  is  not  to  be  found 
outside  Baroda,  except  for  3  persons  in  Navsari. 

13.  Thus  there  now  remains  only  the  Indian  Branch   to  be   dealt   with.  Details  ^f  the 
This  branch,  as  said  above,  contains  5  groups  ;  of  these,  the  Central,  the   North-  family.  ;' 
Western  and  the  Eastern  groups  contain  those  languages  only  which  are  spoken  in  North-western 
the  countries  far  ^removed  from  this  State  ;  and,  therefore,  they  return  a  very  small  |?oups.  *^  ^"* 
number  of  people  as  compared  with  the  others.     The  Central  group  is  returned 

only  in  the  Navsari  Division,  where,  on  account  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Tapti  ■ 
Valley  Eailway,  people  from  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  where  it  is 
largely  used,  might  have  migrated  for  labour  or  service.  The  North- Western 
group  returns  two  languages  (1)  the  Kashmiri  and  (2)  the  Sindhi  with  its  dialect, 
the  Tharadi.  The  Kashmiri  is  returned  only  from  the  Kadi  Division  as  spoken 
by  one  solitary  female ;  who,  perhaps,  was  travelling  by  rail  on  the  Census  night. 
The  Sindhi's  chief  places  of  return  are  the  Baroda  City  and  the  Kadi  Division. 
There  are  many  Sindhi  Sirdars  in  the  service  of  the  State  ;  some  of  them  reside  in 
the  City,  while  others,  with  their  relatives,  live  in  their  jagir  villages  in  the  Kadi 
and  Baroda  Divisions.  Similarly,  the  presence  of  the  Bengali  and  the  MaithUi  can 
be  explained  ;  persons  using  this  language  are  found  employed  on  the  R.  M.  Rail- 
way, which  passes  through  the  Kadi  Division  of  this  State  ;  where  they  have 
been  enumerated,  as  the  population  of  the  Railway  Stations  within  the  territories 
of  this  State  has  been  this  year  included  within  the  population  of  the  Talukas  in 
which  they  are  situated.  In  short,  these  three  groups  are  not  a  constant  factor 
in  the  Linguistic  Division  of  this  State. 

14,  The  principal  groups  that  remain  to  be  dealt  with  are   the  Western  Western    and 
and  the  -South-Western.     Of  these,  the  latter  is  only  an  immigrant,  though  of  a  ern  groups  of 
permanent  nature,    because  it  contains  the  Marathi,  which  is  the  language  of  the  Branch. 
Ruler  of  this  State.    It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  it  should  be  found  here  iii  a 

large  number.  The  total  strength  of  persons  speaking  this  language  and  its 
dialects  is  38,605  persons,  including  20,558  males  and  18,047  females.  Of  this 
number,  26,934  are  returned  from  the  City  alone,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered 
over  the  Divisions  in  a  varying  ratio.  This  fact  shows  that  though  the  Marathas 
had  conquered  Gujarat  and  had  established  their  Thdnds,  t.e,,  military  stations, 
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in  almost  all  the  provinces,  they  had  not  been  able  to  engraft  their  language 
upon  the  conquered  country.  So,  notwithstanding  their  conquests,  their  language 
did  not  receive  that  extension  which  the  languages  of  other  invaders  do.  Again, 
the  apathy  of  the  conquerors  has  also  not  allowed  it  to  influence  the  Gujarati 
language  to  any  perceptible  degree. 

The  Western  group  is  the  largest ;  since  it  comprises  the  languages  of 
the  dwellers  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  outsiders  who  have  settled  here.  The 
latter  comprise  the  persons  who  speak  the  Panjabi,  the  Brij  and  the  Hindi,  which 
have  been  returned  mostly  from  the  City  and  the  Amreli  Division,  where  the 
regiments  are  located.  This  group  includes  also  the  persons  who  use  the 
Rajasthani  language.  The  chief  dialect  of  this  latter  language,  the  Marwadi, 
has  been  instrumental  in  raising  its  total  to  1,936,  since  Marwadi  is  spoken  by 
1,888  persons,  and  is  found  all  over  the  State,  a  fact  establishing  the  common 
belief  that  there  is  no  corner  which  is  unvisited  by  these  money-lending  people. 
Thus  we  see  that  these  languages  are  also  not  a  constant  factor  in  a  record  of 
languages  of  the  Western  group  prevalent  in  this  State. 

The     Gujarati  ^^'     '"■^^  languages  that  now  require  to  be  noticed  are  the  Gujarati  and  its 

and  its  dialect 3 1  dialects,  the  Hindustani  and  the  Urdu,  and  the  Gipsy  and  the  Bhil  dialects.  The 
number  of  persons  speaking  the  Gujarati  language  is  1,773,594,  including  913,111 
males  and  860,483  females.  This  total  includes  the  number  of  persons  speaking 
the  Kaehhi  and  the  Zdliwadi  dialects.  The  former  is  spoken  by  10,880  persons, 
a  majority  of  whom  hail  from  the  Okhamandal  taluka,  the  home  of  the  Bhatias 
and  the  Lohanas,  who  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Western  Presidency, 
where  they  have  made -a  name  for  themselves  as  thriving  traders  and  merchants. 
The  latter  dialect  returns  only  two  persons,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  discussed. 
Thus  the  number  of  persons  speaking  the  language  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to 
1,762,712  persons.  Two  other  dialects  of  the  Western  group,  under  "  Hindi," 
which  take  rank  after  the  Gujarati,  are  the  Hindustani,  numbering  34,769  souls, 
including  20,142  males  and  14,627  females,  and  the  Urdu,  with  34,046  persons, 
including  17,811  males  and  16,235  females.  Though  returned  under  separate 
names  these  two  dialects  are  one  and  the  same  and  so  the  total  may  be  placed  at 
68,815  souls,  comprising  37,953  males  and  30,862  females.  These  two  dialects 
are  for  the  most  part  spoken  by  the  Musalman  population  of  this  State.  That 
population  as  ascertained  at  the  present  Census  is  165,014  souls.  Comparing  this 
figure  with  that  for  the  languages,  it  appears  that  only  two-fifths  of  the  population 
use  the  Hindustani  language  whereas  the  rest  use  the  Gujarati  language.  This 
fact  shows,  unmistakably,  that  the  majority  of  the  Musalmans  have,  notwithstand^ 
ing  their  change  of  faith,  retaiaed  the  language  of  their  original  faith. 

The    Gujarat  ^^'    The  Gujarati  language  is  one  of  the  main  off-shoots  of  the  Prakrit  of 

language.  Northern  India  ;  and  differs  little,  save  in  detail  and  in  the  more  complex  inflexions 

from  Hindi,  It  is  essentially  a  language  of  commerce  ;  and,  therefore,  receives 
many  additions  and  undergoes  many  alterations  from  persons  using  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  places  where  it  is  used.  From  the  mouth  of  a  Musalman  it  sounds 
differently  from  what  it  does  from  the  mouth  of  a  Parsi,  and  differently  from 
both  from  what  it  does  from  that  of  a  Gujarati.  Hindus  also  pronounce  it  very 
differently  in  different  localities,  thus  leading  some  persons  to   believe  that  they 
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speak  different  dialects  ;  but,  in  reality,  such  is  not  the  case.    This  language, 
though  an  off-shoot  of   one  of  the  Prakrit  languages,   has   been   enriched  from 
many  sources,  and  I  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  the   purpose   to   say   a  few  words 
about  its   growth.     From  the  history  of  Gujarat  we  learn  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  completely  under  the   sway  of  the   Musalmans.     Theee  latter   had 
made  Urdu  their  Court  language  ;  therefore  the  Gujaralis,  who  were  their  subjects, 
had,  to   some  extent,  to   study  that  language,  and  similarly,  the  rulers,  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  subjects,  had  to   make  themselves   understood  in  all  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life.     This  necessity  on  both   sides,  as  is  the   case  when 
the  conquerors    and  the   conquered    speak  different  languages,  brought  into 
common  use  many  words   and  expressions   from  one   language   into  the  other  5 
and  these,  by  efflux  of  time,  retained  their  new  places.     Some  of  the  Urdu   words 
migrated   in  their   original   shape,  and   some  in   a  deformed  shaipe,  into   the 
Gujarati  vocabulary.     Similarly,  the  close  neighbourhood   of  the   Gujaratis  and 
the  Bhils  and  other  cognate  tribes  brought  on  an  exchange  of  some  words,  either 
in  their  original  shape  or  in  altered  form.     The  Marathas   had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  permanent   impression   upon  the   Gujarati   language   in   their   early 
settlement ;  since  their  inroads  into  the  country  were  not  of  an   abiding  character. 
But  after  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Gaekwars   in   the  heart  of  Kathyawar 
and  Gujarat,  the  Gujarati  language  has  received  some  additions  from  the  Marathi 
also.     Again,  the  establishment  of  the  British  power  in   Gujarat,   the  consequent 
development  of  the  country,  and  the  spread  of  education  in  the  English  language 
have  brought  a  very  large  accession  of  foreign  words  to  the  Gujarati.    Even  thus 
enriched,  the  language  is   found  deficient  in   giving  expression  to   words  and 
ideas   rapidly   demanding   admission  in  the  departments  of  science,  art  and  litera^ 
ture  •  and  so  the  University  men  of  the  present  day  are  compelled  to  coin  words 
from   the   Sanskrit  to  express  those  forms  and  ideas  that  have  to  be  placed  before 
the  world  in  books  or  periodicals.     This  tendency  of  some  of  them   has  gone   to 
such  a  length,  that,  excepting  the  character  of  the  letters,  there  is  for  the  most 
part  not  much  to  distinguish  between  the  Gujarati  and  the  original  Sanskrit, 

17.     On  account  of  the  rapid  strides  which  education  is  taking  in  all  direc-     Gujarati 
tions  all  over  the  country,  people  have  begun   to  feel   the   necessity   of   a  rich 
store  of  vernacular  books  and,  with  it,  the  necessary   encouragement  to  deserv- 
ing books  and  writers.     This  need  has  brought  into  existence  the  Gujarat  Verna- 
cular  Society,  whose  object  is  to  offer  prizes  for,   and  otherwise  encourage,  the 
pubhcation  of  useful  Gujarati  books.    Its  head-quarters   are  in  Ahmedabad  in 
British  territory.     Though  in   Baroda  there  is    no  public  body  of  this  kind, 
still  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  has,  by  his  generous  policy,  not  allowed  its 
absence  to  be  felt.    From  Table  IV  appended   to  this  Chapter  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  given  very  liberal  encouragement  in    that  direction.     It  shows  that 
under  State  support,  135  books  have  been  written  in  5  languages.     Out  of  these    sub.  iv-ian<u3. 
85  are  in  Gujarati,  46  in  Marathi,  1  in  Urdu,  2   in  English  and   1  in   Persian. 
Nine  books  have  been  written  by  public  servants  of  this  State  as  part  of  their     iv— 15-16. 
duty  ;    and  the  publication  of  126  books  has    been    procured   by  the  grant 
of  prizes,  donations,  rewards,  &c.     Again,  all  these  books  cover  a  very  exten-     sab.-iv.  u.u.  ■ 
eive  field  of  knowledge  ;  since  5   of  them   relate  to  religion,  11  to  morals, 
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6  to  tho  Vedaotic  philosophy,  1  to  Logic,  29  to  history,  6  to  sociology,  3  to 
politics,  1  to  ethnology,  20  to  natural  science,  8  to  hygiene  and  sanitation,  7  to 
law,  2  to  cookery,  14  to  literature  in  general,  6  to  sports,  12  to  music,  2  to  anti- 
quities, and  2  to  biography.  This  list  shovv^s  how  vast  is  the  field  traversed  and 
in  what  various  directions  the  energies  of  the  educated  men  of  the  country  are 
capable  of  working.  Of  these  135  books,  90  are  translations  from  other  lan- 
guages and  45  are  original  compositions.  Out  of  these  45,  1  is  devoted  to  reli- 
gion, 1  to  morals,  2  to  history,  1  to  politics,  16  to  natural  science,  5  to  laws,  7  to 
literature,  4  to  sports,  and  8  to  music.  Out  of  the  85  books  in  the  Gujarati 
language,  4  treat  of  religion,  7  of  morals,  6  of  the  Vedantic  philosophy,  1  of  logic, 
13  of  history,  4  of  sociology,  1  of  ethnology,  13  of  natural  science,  6  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  6  of  laws,  10  of  literature,  2  of  sports,  10  of  music,  2  of  antiquities, 
and  1  is  a  biography.  Of  the  46  books  in  the  Marathi  language,  1  treats  of 
religion,  4  of  morals,  14  of  history,  2  of  sociology,  1  of  politics,  7  of  natural 
science,  3  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  1  of  law,  2  of  cookery,  4  of  literature,  4  of 
sports,  2  of  music,  and  1  is  a  biography.  The  one  in  Urdu  relates  to  history  ; 
the  two  books  that  are  published  in  the  English  language  relate  to  politics,  and 
the  reniaining  one,  in  Persian,  relates  to  history. 

18.  Connected  with  the  Gujarati  language  in  these  parts  are  the  Gipsy 
and  the  Bhil  languages.  In  the  Index  of  languages,  the  Census  Commissioner 
calls  them  "two  groups  of  miscellaneous  forms  of  speech,  since  nothing  ia  known 
about  the  character  of  their  alphabets,  their  grammar  or  their  syntax.  "  Out  of 
the  sixty-five  names  falling  under  the  head  of  Gipsy  languages,  there  is  only  one, 
the  Bdvchi,  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  in  this  State  to  require  discussion.  That 
is  a  language  spoken  by  a  class  of  persons  known  as  Bdvchds  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  found  to  work  as  grooms  in  the  stables  and  in  the  cavalry  lines.  The 
total  number  speaking  that  language  is  242  persons,  including  111  males  and  131 
females.  The  population  of  the  BAvohis  is  returned  as  1,661  souls,  iucluding  890 
males  and  771  females.  Thus  we  see  that  the  proportion  of  the  speakers  of  this 
language  is  very  small  as  compared  to  the  total  population  of  the  class  that  ha& 
given  the  name  to  the  language  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find  out  •  because 
ihese  people,  as  said  above,  reside  now  in  large  towns  and  cities  and  have  natural- 
ly taken  to  the  language  of  their  masters.  The  second  language  under  this  head 
that  is  met  with  in  this  State  is  '  the  Banjari,'  returned  by  only  one  man. 

19.  The  Bhil  dialects  are,  in  this  State,  11  in  number,  corresponding  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Anaryas  found  in  this  State.  But  in  the  Index  of  Languages 
referred  to  above,  two  of  the  said  languages,  the  Kathodi  and  the  Varli  have 
been  shown  as  dialects  of  the  Marathi  language  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  show  them  there,  though  naturally  they  ought  to  have  received  a 
place  with  the  other  Bhil  dialects,  if  we  looked  to  the  class  of  the  tribes  using 

them.     The  languages  that  appear  in  Imperial  Table  X  as  Bhil  dialects  are  9 

viz.,  Bhili  or  Vas^vi,  Chodhri,  Dhodia,   Gamatadi,  Konkani,   Kotali   or  Kotwali 
M^vchi,  Naikadi,  and  V^lvi.    The  last  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  Index  of 
Languages  ;  perhaps  because  it  has  escaped  notice.     But  the   language   was   re- 
turned at  the  last  Census  of  1891  and  has   been  returned  this   time  also  •   and 
therefore,  it  is  shown  under  its  proper  heading.     The  total  number  of  persons 
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speaking  these  various  dialects  is  68,503,  in  a  total  population  of  176,250  of  these 
people  ;  aud'the  Imperial  Table  affords  an  explanation  of  this  divergence  ;  because, 
excepting  the  Bhili  and  the  Konkani  dialects,  which  are  found  in  both  the 
Navsari  and  the  Baroda  Divisions,  all  the  rest  are  enumerated  only  in  the  Navsari 
Division  ;  whereas  Iraperiai  Table  XIII  shows  that  the  Forest  tribes  have  been 
returned  by  all  Divisions.  This  indicates  that  the  members  of  these  tribes 
living  outside  Navsari  drop  their  native  dialect  and  use  Gujrati,  Moreover,  it  is 
constantly  observed  that  those  of  the  said  tribes  who  have  migrated  from  the 
forests  to  the  Rasti  or  civilized  portions  of  the  Navsari  and  the  Baroda  Divisions 
have  abandoned  their  language  in  favour  of  the  language  of  their  neighbours. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  most  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  to  preserve  a  record 
of  their  dialect  before  they  become  completely  extinct.  I  append  below  a  state- 
ment showing  words  and  expressions  of  the  Gimatadi,  the  Rani,  Chodhri,  the 
Konkani  and  the  Dhodia  languages,  with  their  English  meanings,  and  their 
Marathi  and  Gujarati  equivalents.  From  a  study  of  these  expressions,  one  is 
led  to  infer  that  the  Konkani  is  more  allied  to  the  Marathi  and  that  the  rest  are 
allied  more  to  the  Gujarati. 
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3.    Pbecentageb. 

jspeaking    dif-  20.     Taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  facts  discussed  above   and  as  repre- 

guages  andsented  in  Subsidiary  Table  I,  we  find  that  in  every  10,000  of  tbe  population, 
pk^e^d.*^  *'°"°"  9,027-09  persons  speak  the  Gujarati  language,  347-63  persons  speak  the  Bhil 
dialects,  197-7  Marathi  and  its  dialects,  178-06  Hindustani,  174-35  Urdu,  55-72 
Kachhi,  9-68  Marwadi,  2*32  the  Dravidian  languages,  1-24  the  Bivchi,  and  1*20 
speak  the  Hindi,  and  the  rest  speak  the  remaining  languages  shown  in  the 
Table.  The  persons  speaking  the  latter  vary  from  -91  speaking  the  English 
language  to  -01  speaking  the  Z^l^w^di  language.  This  shows  that  over  90  per 
cent,  speak  the  Gujarati  language,   and  all  the  rest  come  in  10  per  cent. 

4.     Languages  bt  Divisions. 
in"°"ifferent  ^l.     In  order  to  find  out  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  Divisions,  we 

D^fSoir    **^  «^*^  ^*^®  to  refer  to  Subsidiary  Table  II.     This  shows  at  a  glance  that,  taking 
Sub.  iia.  the  population  cf  a  Division  to  be  10,000,  the  highest  number  of  persons  using  the 

language  of  the  country,  the  Gujarati,  is  met  with  in  the  Kadi  Division  and  the 
lowest  in  the  City;  Amreli,  Baroda  and  Navsari  rank  after  Kadi  in  the  order 
mentioned  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Navsari  the  number  out  of  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion using  the  Gujarati  language  falls  to  7,519,  owing  to  a  large  part  of  that 
country  being  inhabited  by  the  Forest  tribes,  who  speak  dialects  of  their  own. 
The  City,  as  said  above,  stands  quite  naturally  at  the  bottom  ;  because,  being  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  it  has  a  large  Marathi-speaking  population,  and  also  many 
foreigners  in  the  military  and  other  services. 
c^tes  deduced  ^2.     This  Table  can,  with  advantage,  be   viewed  in  another   light   also  ; 

ISag^s  ritnra-^6'^^"^®'  ^f  ^®  identify   language   with  race  we  find  that  in  every  10,000  persons 
S.  iia.  ^°  Amreli,  there  are  9,659  Hindu  sons  of  the  soil,  126  Maratha   and  2   Eajputana 

Hindu  immigrants,  212  Musalmans  and  1  Engh'shman.  In  Kadi  there  are  9^824 
Hindus,  17  Maratha,  and  11  Eajputana  Hindu  immigrants  and  148  Musalmans. 
In  Navsari  there  are  7,520  Hindus,  181  Maratha  and  7  Eajputana  Hindu  immi- 
grants, 2,072  Anaryas  and  220  Musalmans.  In  Baroda  there  are  9,333  Hindus, 
41  Maratha,  6  Eajputana  and  1  Madras!  Hindu  immigrants,  104  Anaryas,  and 
515  Musalmans;  and  in  the  City  5,430  Hindu  sons  of  the  soil,  2,639  Mar'athas, 
44  Eajputana  and  37  Madrasi  Hindu  immigrants,  6  Gipsy  Hindus,  1,825  Musal- 
mans, 14  Englishmen,  and  5  Portuguese.  In  this  presentment  of  figures,  the 
Gujarati  has  been  t^ken  to  represent  the  Gujarati  Hindus  ;  the  Eastern  Hindi  the 
North-Westem  group  and  the  Eastern  group  of  languages  being  very  small  they 
have  been  amalgamated  with  the  Gujarati.  The  Rajastlmni  is  made  to  represent 
the  Hindus  immigrating  from  Eajputana  ;  and  the  Punjabi,  the  Western  Hindi 
the  Iranic  branch  and  the  Arabic  have  been  made  to  represent  the  Musalmans  ' 
f'um  ilT^lf  , ., .  ^^-  ^^°^'"g  t«  '^«  figures  from  another  standpoint,  we  find  that  the  Citv 
^ilfe^c^f  *^  ^^i.  f  ^^^^*«  *^^  ^'g^^^t  "'^^ber  of  languages  spoken,  12  ;  then  comes  Amreli  with  8 
).en.  languages,  then  Navsari  and  Baroda  with  7   languages  each,  and  Kadi  comes  last 

with  6  languages.  If  we  omit  the  Gujarati,  the  Western  Hindi,  the  Bhil  and  the 
Gipsy  dialects  as  being  indigenous  to  the  country  from  consideration,  we  find  that 
he  City  still  remains  at  the  top  with  9  foreign  languages,  giving  the  second  place 
to  Amreh  with  5  ;  and  Kadi,  Navsari  and  Baroda  each  follow  with  4  foreign  Ian, 
guages,  ^      ^ 
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24.     Among  these  foreign  languages  Marathi  stands  prominent  owing  to  important  For- 
the  comparatively  larger  numbers  of  Marathas  and  Dakshinis  in  all  the  Divisions  guag^s. 
of  the  State.     Of  course,  here   also  the  City  stands  first ;  since  it  contains  many 
Maratha  Sardars  and  their  retainers,  the   officials  and  their  families,  the  Durbar 
servants  and  a  large  number   of  Dakshini  Brahmans  living   on  State  charities. 
Navsari  comes  after  the  City  in  this  particular  ;  because  some  of  its  tracts  border  on 
Khandesh,  and  also  because  many  old  Maratha  and  Dakshini  Brahman  families 
have  settled  there  owing  to  its   nearness   to  the  Deccan.     Then  comes   Amreli, 
which  shows   a  greater  number  of  these  men  than  Kadi ;  because  when  the  old 
contingent  was   abolished  and  the  camp  at   Manekwada  broken  up,  most  of  the 
Marathas  and  the  Dakshinis  repaired  to  Amreli   as  it  was  nearest  to  Manekwada 
and   established  their  houses   there   permanently.     Baroda   comes   after  it,   but 
before  Kadi ;  because  the  City  being  included  in  it,  the  Marathi-speaking  people 
as  is  natural,  prefer  to  remain  nearer  the  Capital.    Kadi  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
attractive  causes  mentioned  above.     The   second  foreign  language  that  figures 
largely  is  the  Rajasthani,  which,  as  said  before,   contains  the   Marwadi,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indian  Shylocks.    As  these  people  find   their   trade  lucrative  in  the 
City  owing  to  its  possessing  a  number  of  foreign  adventurers,  they   preponderate 
there  largely,  as  compared  with  the   other  Divisions  ;  the   next  place  is  taken  by 
Kadi,  which  is  close   to  their   original  home ;  Navsari  and   Baroda   come   after 
Kadi ;  Amreli  is  the  last  ;  the  people  of  that  Division  have  a  saying  among  them 
that  th«  Marwadis  cannot  flourish  among  them,   owing  to   the   presence   among 
them  of  the  Kapol  Banias  ;  thereby  implying  that  the  latter  are  even  sharper  than 
the  Indian   representatives  of  the  immortal  Shylock.     The  other  languages  need 
no  discussion,  representing  as  they  do,  very  small  numbers. 

25      We  mav  now  see  how  the  laneruages  are  distributed  in  the  Divisions,  Distribution 

»  T-  ,     1  c         1  •  ,  by  residence  of 

i.e.  how  many  persons  out  of  10,000  speakmg  each  language  are  round  m   each  lo,ooo     speak- 

Division.  The  important  language  to  consider  is,  no  doubt,  the  Gujarati.  It  will  guage. 
be  seen  that  out  of  10^000  people  speaking  that  language,  the  highest  number,  ^"*'-"''- 
4,622,  goes  to  the  Kadi  Division.  Next  is  the  Baroda  Division,  with  2,842  ;  then 
Navsari,  with  1,274,  and  Amreli,  with  944,  The  City  has  only  318.  In  this  lan- 
guage of  the  soil,  the  percentage  (except  in  the  case  o£  the  City)  is  roughly  the 
same  as  for  the  population  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  population  of  Kadi 
is  slightly  over  1 J  times  that  of  the  Baroda  Division  and  the  ratio  is  also  about 
the  same  for  the  Gujarati-speaking  people.  Both  the  ratios,  again,  for  Kadi  are 
over  SJ  times  those  for  Navsari.  The  population  of  Kadi  is  5|  times  that  of 
Amreli,  and  the  Gujarati-speaking  people  5  times  as  many.  But  this  uniformity 
of  ratios  is  pot  naturally  observable  in  the  City,  even  for  the  Gujarati-speaking. 
and  for  the  other  languages  in  all  other  Divisions  also.  In  the  City  there  are 
piany  foreigners  speaking  other  languages  ;  and  so  the  proportion  of  Gujarati  is 
lowered.  Taking  Kadi  once  more  for  comparison,  the  population  of  Kadi  is  7 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  City,  but  the  Gujarati-speaking  people  are  15  times 
as  many.  For  the  other  languages,  only  Rajasthani  (1,936),  Western  Hindi 
(69,087),  Marathi  (37,578),  Bhil  dialects  (67,883),  and  English  (178)  may  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  the  rest  are  in  very  small  numbers.  For  the  Rajasthani, 
^he  greatest  ratio  again  falls  to  Kadi,  4,767,  out  of  10,000  ;  the  City  has  2,329. 
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Baroda  1,725,  Navsari  1,033  and  Amreli  144.  For  Western  Hindi,  including  the 
languages  of  the  Musalmans,  the  highest  ratio  falls  to  the  Baroda  Division,  4,025, 
out  of  10,000 ;  the  City  claims  2,722  ;  Kadi  1,793  ;  Navsari  948  ;  and  Amreli  509^. 
For  Marathi,  the  language  of  the  Rulers,  the  City  alone  claims  7,093  out  of  10,000,. 
followed  at  a  great  distance  by  Navsari,  1,409 ;  Baroda  shows  570,  Amreli  564  and 
Kadi  361.  In  the  dialects  of  the  Forest  tribes,  Navsari  has  so  many  as  9,170  out 
of  10,000,  and  the  rest,  830,  fall  to  Baroda  ;  the  other  Divisions  have  none  speak- 
ing these  lauguages.  The  English-speaking  are  only  178  ;  giving  a  ratio  of 
8,090  out  of  10,000  for  the  City  alone,  and  of  674  for  Navsari  and  Amreli  each^ 
and  280  for  Kadi  and  Baroda  each. 

5.    Numbers  speaking  the  languages  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
castes  and  races   supposed  to  speak  them. 
Sui..  in— a.  26.     In   Table  III — a  an  attempt    is  made  to  compare  the  figures  of  those 

actually  speaking  the  different  important  languages  with  the  total  numbers  of 
the  different  castes,  tribes  and  races  ordinarily  supposed  to  use  these  languages 
for  their  mother-tongue.  The  figures  for  column  2  are  accurate  as  supplied  by 
Table  X  ;  but  those  for  column  4  are  derived  from  Imperial  Table  XIII,  by  con- 
sidering, from  our  ordinary  experience,  what  castes  and  races  speak  the  parti- 
cular languages.  Our  information  on  this  head  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  bo  as 
to  lead  to  exact  inferences,  because  the  same  castes  or  races  do  not  all  speak  the 
same  language.  Some  of  the  Musalmans,  for  instance,  speak  the  Hindustani  and 
some  the  Gujarati.  It  is  in  fact  to  mark  this  difference  that  Sub  table  III — a  is 
framed.  In  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  figures  are  given  of  the  excess  of  the 
actual  speakers  over  the  estimated  caste  numbers  or  the  excess  of  the  latter  over 
the  former.  The  totals  of  columns  2  and  4  are,  of  course,  equal  to  the  total 
population  of  the  State,  1,952,692.  The  last  two  columns  must  agree  in  their 
totals,  which  come  to  186,  953.  We  shall  now  take  the  languages  in  turn,  and 
see  how  column  2  contrasts  with  column  4,  and  account  for  the  excess  or  defect. 
Taking  the  Gujarati  language  first,  we  find  that  actually  1,773,594  persons  speak 
the  language  ;  whereas  by  adding  up  all  the  castes  and  races  that  are  known  to  use 
Gujarati  for  their  mother-tongue  we  find  that  only  1,588,694  should  speak  if. 
Thus,  so  many  as  184,900  persons  speak  that  language  over  and  above  our  ex- 
pectation. Turning  our  eye  to  column  6,  we  see  that  so  many  as  108,367  persons 
of  the  Forest  tribes  do  not  use  any  of  the  Bhil  dialects  ;  and  also  1,419  Bsivchas. 
Almost  all  of  them  must  be  using  Gujarati,  except  a  few  near  Khandesh.  Turn- 
ing to  those  who  speak  Hindustani  and  the  languages  connected  with  Arabic  and 
Persian,  we  find  that  only  69,611  actually  speak  them,  while  the  tribes,  races  and 
castes  who  are  supposed  to  speak  these  languages  total  up  to  146,726.  Thus 
there  are  77,115  persons  who  should  speak  Hindustani,  Urdu  and  kindred 
languages,  but  do  not.  They,  of  course,  speak  the  Gujarati.  Thus  more  of  the 
Mahomedans  speak  the  Gujarati  than  the  Hindustani  and  kindred  languages  ; 
47-7  per  cent,  speak  the  latter,  and  52-3  per  cent.,  the  Gujarati.  For  the  Marathi 
language,  38,605  actually  speak  the  language  ;  this  number  is  1,689  more  than 
those  who  are  kaown  to  speak  it.  This  excess  is  formed  by  the  Forest  tribes  who 
live  close  to  Khandesh.  Thus  we  see  that  about  107,000  Animistics,  and  about 
77,000  Musalmans  speak  the  Gujarati   instead  of  the    languages  which  they  are 
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expected  to  speak' — the  former,  the  Bhil  dialects,  and  the   latter  Hindustani,   &c. 
These  two  make  up  the  excess  of  Gujarati  speakers.     The   reasons   have  already 
been  mentioned  above.     The  Forest  tribes,  coming  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
the  dwellers  of  the  plains,  drop  their  dialects   and  take  up  the  language  of  their 
civilized  masters  and    neighbours,  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  working  among  them. 
Such  a  large  number   of  Musalmans   speak  the    Gujarati,  because  they  have  pro- 
bably never  spoken,  for  generations,  any  other  language.     They  must  be  old  and 
new  converts  ;   for  the  converts  have  never    taken  to  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors ;  that  being  not  necessary  or  compulsory.     Thus  from  Sub.  Table  III — a 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  186,936  persons  who  speak  languages  different  from 
those  which  they  are  expected  to  speak  in  consideration   of  their  religion,  race  or 
nationality,   aud  there  are  over  107,000   Animistics  and  over   77,000   Musalmans 
who  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  Gujarati-speaking.     The   other   differences  in  the 
Table   are  too  small  for  special  notice,  except  about  1,6U0   Animistics   who  speak 
the  Marathi. 

27.     We  might  draw  some  deductions  of   a  similar  nature   from   Imperial  compared  with 
Table  XI,  of  Birth-places.     People  born  in  particular  localities,  or  a  large  majority    "    "^  ^'^^ 
of  them,  are  expected  to  speak  particular  languages.     For  instance,  people  born 
in  the  Baroda  Divisions  are  expected  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country, — 
Gujarati ;  though,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  a  tangible  percentage  of  others  speak- 
ing other  languages  as   their  mother-tongue.     Subsidiary  Table   III — h  gives  the    g^^^  m^h. 
birth-places  according  to  Table   XI,    the  language   expected  to   be   spoken,  the 
uumbers  thus  expected  to   speak  the   language   (col,  5),   the   numbers  actually 
speaking  the  language  (col.  6),  and  the   excess  or   defect   of  col.  5  as   compared 
with  col.  6.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  No.  A  of    the  Imperial  Table  XI 
(Districts  within  the   State)    and   all   included   in   (a),  (contiguous    Districts  or 
States  in  the  Bombay  Presidency),  except  Khandesh  and  Nasik,  are    taken  to 
have  Gujarati  for  the  mother-tongue.     From    (S)  also,  a  large  portion  of  those 
born  in  the  Bombay  City  and  in  the  '  Bombay  Presidency  unspecified'  should  fall 
to  the  head  of  Gujarati ;  because  most  of  the  emigrants  from   these   places  must 
be  Gujaratis.     It  is,  however,  true  that  some  of  these   may  be   Marathi-speaking 
people.     I  have,  therefore,  taken  3,000  out  of  3,962,  in  round  figures,  as  Gujarati- 
speaking  from  the  emigrants  from  the  City  of  Bombay,   and   2,000   out  of   2,584 
from  the  unspecified  Districts;  the  rest  being  classed  as  Marathi-speaking,  rough- 
ly.    For  the  Marathi  I  have  taken   all  the   Marathi-speaking  Bombay   Districts. 
For  Hindustani,  Urdu  and  cognate  dialects   I  have   taken   the   whole  heading  of 
birth-places   under   B,  excepting   the   Berar,  Bengal   and  Madras  Presidencies, 
Assam,   Burma  and  Mysore.     The  other  birth-places  I  have  omitted,   as  the 
languages  spoken  therein  form  very  small  numbers  in  this  State. 

From  the  table,  then,  it  will  appear  that  there  should  be  1,925,618  persons 
speiking  the  Gujarati  language,  according  to  our  expectations  in  consideration  of 
the  birth-places.  But  we  know  that  there  are  1,773,594  persons  who  actually 
speak  the  Gujarati.  Thus  we  have  an  excess  of  152,024  persons  expected  to 
epeak  it  over  those  actually  speaking  it.  This  number,  then,  must  be  made  up  of 
those  who,  though  born  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  Gujarati  language,  speak  a 
different  language,  chiefly  Hindustani,   Urdu  and  their  kindred  languages,  and 
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Marathi,  and  the  Bhil  dialects.  From  the  Table  we  see  that  this  is  actually  the 
case.  We  find  that  there  are  60,184  persons  speaking  the  Hindustani  and  cognate 
languages  more  than  expected  from  their  birth-places,  and  23,506  persons  simi- 
larly situated  with  regard  to  the  Marathi  language.  Of  course,  these  excesses 
are  made  up  of  those  who  are  born  of  Marathi  and  Hindustani-speaking  parents 
in  the  Divisious  of  this  State  ;  but  all  of  whom  we  have  put  at  first  under  Guja- 
rati,  the  language  of  the  country.  We  also  know  that  67,883  persons  born  in  our 
Districts  speak  the  Bhil  dialects  ;  the  total  of  these  three  comes  up  to  151,529 
which  differs  from  the  excess  of  Gujarati  mentioned  above,  152,024,  by  495  only  ; 
this  small  number  representing  the  number  of  people  born  in  the  State,  but  speak- 
ing other  languages,  like  Goanese,  Dravidian,  Bengali,  &c. 

6.    Concluding  Remarks. 
Concluding  28.     We  have  seen  that  the  Gujarati  is  the  main  lane-uao-e  of  the  Baroda 

btate  ;  that  it  is  spoken  by  90-8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  that  it  forms  the 
mother-tongue  of  46-7  per  cent,  of  Musalmans  also.     Whole  castes   and  classes  of 

dominant.  Musalmans,  like  the  Vohoras,  Khojas,  Memans,  Ghanchis   (oil   pressers),  Molesa- 

lams  and  other  neo-con verts  speak  only    the    Gujarati,  and   have   never   spoken 

Hindustani  or  Urdu.     The  Dakshinis,   including     the   Marathas,   stick   to    their 

mother-tongue,  Marathi,  though  almost  all  of  them,  including   the  females,   talk 

Gujarati  an4  '^'^^^  facility  in  the  language  of  the  country.     The  official  language  was   formerly 

Marathi  com-  the  Marathi  ;  bat  now  it  has  given  way  to  Gujarati ;  and  except  only  the  Khangi 
and  Military  Departments,  all  the  other  departments  and  the  Courts  of  Justice' 
conduct  their  official  work  in  the  Gujarati  language.  Gujarati  is  much  simpler 
than  Marathi ;  the  former  resembles  Persian  in  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  and 
a  disregard  for  inflexional  forms  and  terminologies  ;  while  the  Marathi  is  not  only 
richer  in  expressions  aud  words  but  has  a  very  stiff  grammar,  with  inflexions  for 
genders,  cases  and  tenses  in  both  numbers,  which  defy  an  easy  command.  It 
thus  happens  that,  in  this  State,  the  Dakshinis  ^nd  Marathas  can  speak  and  write 
the  Gujarati  almost  as  well  as  the  Gujaratis  themselves,  only  a  few  expressions 
betraying  the  foreigner  ;  while  the  Gujaratis,  in  spite  of  their  best  endeavours  to 
pick  up  even  colloquial  Marathi,  fail  in  the  attempt.  The  Gujarati  officers  can 
read  and  comprehend  Modi  and  Marathi  fairly  well;  but,  excepting  some 
Gujarat  Shastria,  I  have  not  come  across  any  who  can  talk  fluently  or  write 
correctly  in  Marathi. 

tobes^  °ool^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^^"^y  remarked  that  the  Hill  and  Forest  tribes  (the   Animis-- 

ttolifdi^ale^ts."*  ^'''"^  '''"''  ^'^""^'"^  "^'^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  dialects  in  favour  of  Gujarati.  It  must  so  happen, 
under  the  force  of  circumstances.  If  others  could  not  comprehend  their  dialects' 
thsy   must   pick  up  the  easy   Gujarati   language,    to  be  able  to  work  and  earn  a 


livelihood. 

^elly*"  Tire''o^r^  '^^^  Railway  does  not  only  carry  civilisation  and  reform  in  its   train,    but 

porated.  also  a  large  number  of  English  words  and  expressions,  in  all  nooks   and   corners  ■ 

of  the  country  wherever  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  is  heard.     Station,  time, 
third  class.  Guard,  engine,  ticket  and  words  like  these  are  bodily  transferred  into 
all   Indiau   languages.     Similarly  are  the  words  of  science   and  philosophy  and  • 
other  technical   terms   incorporated.     Attempts  have  been  made  now  and  again 
to  eschew  these  wordi!  for   new-coined  ones  in  the   vernaculars;   but   they  have 
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been  rewarded  with  a  dismal  failure.  Any  native,  for  instance,  would  sooner 
take  to  the  word  *  Bandstand  '  (generally  spoken  only  as  By^nd)  than  to  its  new- 
coined  vernacular  terror,  '  Vajintra-Sthala.'  EngUsh  words  come  in  like  the 
flow  of  a  torrent  and  cannot  be  refused.  Among  some  castes,  like  the  Prabhus, 
the  intermixture  is  so  great  that  sentences  like  '  m^j^  ('^y)  horse  fast  gela 
(went)'  create  much  fun  and  amusement. 

The  opposite  procedure  of  forcing  vernacular  idioms  into  Native  English  Vem  a  c  u  i  a  r 
is  also  prevalent  to  a  great  extent,  both  among  the  ,  Gujaratis  and  the  Dakshinis.  into  Engriish. 
Not  only  do  hyperboles,  mixed  metaphors,  quaint  expressions  from  old  classical 
writers  betray  Native  English,  but  also  vernacular  idioms  clothed  in  English 
words.  The  Census  Commissioner  has  drawn  the  attention  of  Superintendents 
to  this,  obviously  with  the  intention  of  having  a  collection  of  them.  But  such 
idioms  and  expressions  are  so  many  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  collect  and 
classify  them  in  a  Census  Report.  For  Gujarat,  such  idioms  are  collected  in 
some  college  and  school-books  ;  the  best  known  are  by  Principal  Macmillan  and 
the  late  Rev.  McMordie  and  Prof.  Peterson.  We  come  across  hundreds  of  them 
in  applications  for  gifts  or  service,  and  I  quote  below  some  from  actual  applica- 
tions, as  illustrating  the  construction,  idiom,  style,  and  sentiment  of  Native 
English ; — 

How  is  your  health  ? 

I,  having  passed  these  examinations,  hope  for  success  in  my  application. 

Unless  some  charitable  hand  takes  pity  on  Your  Highness'  applicant,  he 
cannot  have  the  means  of  producing  an  heir  to  his  paternal  poor  cottage. 

I  find  no  other  source  of  assistance  for  procuring  the  needful  female  to  me 
than  to  go  for  protection  to  the  brave  rulers  of  Bhdirat. 

The  death  of  my  dear  and  faithful  wife  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  me.  I 
must  select  a  bride  of  14  as  my  new  partner  in  this  frail  world,  from  the  Navsari 
and  Gandevi  Talukas.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  kindly  condescend  to  post  me 
somewhere  there. 

"  I  am  unemployed  now,  for  a  man  of  my  position  can  do  nothing  but 
Government  employments,  which  I  am  sorry  to  have  no  any  chance,  only  for  not 
having  any  recommendation  or  acquaintance  anywhere.  I  tave  perfectly  examin- 
ed my  fortune  everywhere  but  to  no  purpose  ;  but  with  firm  hope  I  have  sought 
the  shelter  under  the  generous  tree  of  your  honour's  favour,  in  order  to  tranquil 
the  poverty  in  which  I  am  put  up." 

"  If  your  honour  will  not  grant  pity  on  me,  it  is  my  destiny  to  lament." 

"  To  write  more  and  spend  the  valuable  of  your  honour  is  no  good  on 

my  part." 

"  Oil  a  very  poor  salary  which  was  not  enough  to  maintain  myself  and 
family  and  also  the  water  of  Bombay  was  not  agreeable  with  my  body.  So  I 
obliged  to  leave  my  service.  '^ 

"  He  is  extreme  eager  to  do  service  with  devotion  in  your  honour's 
department.  He  is  a  man  of  the  middle  state,  and  so  his  mediocrity  disables  him 
to  continue  his  study." 

"  I  beg  respectfully  to  ofPer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  post.  The 
present  application  is  the  specimen  of  my  handwriting.     I  wish  to   proceed  my 
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study  further,  but  some  worldly  circumstances  do  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  accept  that  post.     Sir,  excuse  me  for  the  trouble." 

"I  am  a  hond fide  subject  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  sahib's  domain." 

"  I  have  studied  up  to  the  VII.  Standard   in   the High  School  but 

owing  to  my  very  narrow  family  circumstances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  my  course  further.  " 

"  I  was  studying  English  in   the High   School   and    I   have   been 

obliged  to  leave  it  after  fruitlessly  appearing  twice  in  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion. But  as  the  years  are  passing  by,  a  desire  of  serving  in  the  Baroda  State  has 
been  created  in  me  ;  you  will  please  therefore  favour  me  by  complying  with  my 
above  humbly  solicited  request  for  which  piece  of  obligation. 
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CHAPTEK   VII, 


INFIRMITIES, 


1.      PeELIMINAEY  EEMAEK8. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  collect  information  regarding  certain  infirmities  in  all  Object  of  the 
Census  enumerations,  of  any  magnitude  ;  and  though,  at  first  sight,  this  subject  ^*^^^*®'^' 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  and  development 
of  a  State  or  community  as  are  the  other  informations  collected,  yet  a  Census  Report 
may  be  incomplete  without  showing  to  what  extent  some  of  the  incurable  infirmities 
that  permanently  render  human  beings  helpless,  prevail  in  different  parts  of  a  State 
and  in  different  religions  or  occupations ;  and  what  causes  could  be  assigned  for  a 
greater  prevalence  of  any  one  of  these  at  a  particular  age-period  or  in  any  parti- 
cular locality  or  among  any  special  occupations.  Such  an  enquiry  would  not  only 
bring  prominently  forward,  by  comparison  with  other  civilised  countries,  what 
infirmities  are  rife  in  any  place  or  community,  but  also  refer  them  to  local  causes 
and  thus  suggest  means  for  their  removal  or  mitigation.  In  addition  to  the 
humanitarian  or  sanitary  grounds  for  this  enquiry,  it  may  also  be  stated  that  statis- 
tically the  information  is  in  some  way  useful  to  show  how  many  utterly  helpless 
individuals  fall  a  burden  upon  the  productive  community.  But  this  latter  con- 
sideration need  not  be  given  more  than  its  due  weight.  After  excluding  those 
who  are  infirm  owing  to  old  age,  we  shall  find  further  on  that  the  numbers  of 
these  unfortunates  are  not  by  any  means  such  as  to  clog  the  v.fheel8  of  the 
economical  progress  of  the  others.  In  fact,  their  numbers  are  insignificant  in 
contrast  with  the  large  numbers  of  those  beggars  and  fakirs,  devotees  and 
Brahmans,  all  able-bodied  only,  who  under  various  pretexts,  lead  perfectly  idle 
lives  and  live  on  the  earnings  of  others.  These  able-bodied  parasites  pass  their 
lives  in  a  dependent  state  of  beggary,  but  not  in  the  seclusion  and  misery  of  the 
unfortunate  infirm.  In  ludia  they  live  in  a  certain  style  of  respectability  and 
consider  their  profession  an  honourable  one  ;  while  the  poor  lepers  are  treated 
as  outcasts,  to  be  shunned  by  their  nearest  and  dearest  and  sometimes  to  be 
atoned  out  of  the  villages. 

2.  From  what  goes  above  it  is  undoubted  that  only  such  infirmities  xiie  infirm. 
should  be  noted  as  render  the  sufEerer  unable  to  work  in  any  way.  These  are 
insanity,  as  opposed  to  mere  imbecility  or  idiocy,  deaf-mutism  from  birth,  total 
blindness  and  leprosy.  There  are  other  ailments  and  infirmities  which  more  or 
less  incapacitate  a  man  from  working  ;  but  in  very  rare  cases  would  they 
render  him  so  completely  helpless.  These  four  infirmities  again  are  such  as  are 
well-marked  and  obvious,  beyond  any  dispute.  But  whether  the  enumerators 
have  returned  a  proper  record  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  first  opening  for  an 
incorrect  record  would  be  the  natural  reticence  of  people  in  mentioning  such  in- 
firmities in  their  house-holds,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  children  and  girls  and 
women.  It  will  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  which  the 
enumerator  may  happen  to  have  of  his  beat,  whether  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
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of  these  escape  emimeration.  This  is  an  error  of  omission.  But  in  all  the  four 
infirmities,  there  is  a  wide  door  open  for  additions  also.  The  imbecile  or  weak- 
headed  may  be  classed  as  insane  ;  partially-blind  or  one-eyed  may  be  inchided 
among  the  blind  ;  merely  deaf,  or  those  not  born  deaf  and  dumb,  may  be  put  as 
coniTenitally  such  ;  and,  finally,  sufferers  from  leucoderma  may  be  credited  to 
lepers. 

3.  The  sanitary  and  scientific  causes  which  bring  about  these  infirmities, 
more  or  less  strongly,  in  special  localities  or  persons  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
could  be  ascribed  to  heredity  can  be  investigated  only  by  experts  in  these 
branches  of  medical  science-  The  Census  reviewer  has  simply  to  collect  the 
figures  for  different  places  and  peoples.  But,  under  due  limitation,  he  may 
venture  to  allude  to  the  widely-accepted  causes  of  each  of  them  ;  and  comment, 
wherever  he  easily  can,  on  the  figures  that  come  under  his  pen,  in  order  to 
show  how  far  these  recognised  causes  help  to  explain  the  figures.  An  attempt 
is  also,  therefore,  made  in  the  following  few  pages  to  mention  the  causes  and 
circumstances  which  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  bring  about  these  infirmities,  and 
to  test  their  accuracy  by  consideiing  them  as  applied  to  certain  localities  or 
castes  or  occupations.  The  results  as  exhibited  by  the  schedules  are  compiled 
and  then  tabulated  in  Imperial  Table  XII  and.  XII-A.  But  before  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  these  Tables,  we  might  see  what 
data  were  wanted  and  how  they  were  obtained.  Colamn  16  of  the  general 
schedule  was  reserved  for  filling  in  the  entries  about  these  infirmities.  The 
following  instructions  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  enumerators  : 

*'  If  any  person  be  blind  of  both  eyes,  or  deaf  and    dumb   from   birth,    or 

insane,  or  suffering  from  corrosive  leprosy,  enter  the  name  of  the  infirmity  in  this 

column.     Do  not  enter  those  who  are  blind  of  one  eye  only  or  who  have  become 

deaf  and  dumb  after  birth,  or  who  are  suffering  from  white  leprosy  only." 

2.     Numbers  and  peecentages  foe  the  infirmities  ;  comparison  with  the 

results  of  the  previous  censuses. 

4.  According  to  the  figures  collected  in  Imperial  Table  XII,  there  are 
2,832  total  persons,  1,500  males  and  1,332  females  afflicted  with  these  infirmities. 
Of  these  232  are  insanes,  151  males  and  81  females  ;  674  persons  are  returned  as 
sufferiug  from  deaf-mutism,  of  whom  412  are  males  and  262  females ;  1  649 
persons,  made  up  of  755  males  and  894  females,  are  blind  ;  and  277  persons  182 
males  and  95  females,  are  lepers.  In  other  columns  of  the  Subsidiary  Table  giving 
these  figures  are  embodied  the  results  of  the  previous  Censuses  ;  that  for  1872  is 
not  considered  to  be  reliable,  but  the  figures  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Looking  to  these  figures,  the  actual  total  number  of  afflicted  persons  has 
fallen  off  remarkably  ;  the  totals  for  all  infirmities  are  8,632  in  1872  9  771  iu 
1881,  7,083  in  1891  as  against  only  2,832  of  this  Census.  Taking  the  general 
decrease  of  population  into  account,  the  figures  of  1891  should  have,  with  the 
general  decrease  of  19  per  cent.,  fallen  to  nearly  5,700  ;  but  the  present  number 
comes  to  only  two-fifths  of  the  number  in  1891.  The  ratios  for  insanity  have  been 
reduced  from  3-5  to  1-2  per  10,000,  for  deaf-mutism  from  3-8  to  3-5,  of  blindness 
from  19-7  to  8-5  and  of  leprosy  from  2-4  to  1-4.  In  the  males,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio  by  2-7,  -4,  BG  and  1-3  in  the  four  infirmities   in   order    and 
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among  the  females  of  1"8,  '2,  1-4  and  "4  respectively.     The  causes  for  the  different 
infirmities  are  so  different  and  they  are  so  various  for  the  same   one  too,  that  no 
special  reasons  could  be  assigned,  except  a  general  consideration  of  an  improvement 
in  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  people  in   the  matter   of   food,  dress  and  living. 
Both  the  male   and  female  numbers  have  fallen  considerably,  but   in   a   varying 
degree  as  compared  with  those  of  1891.    The  female  number  then  slightly  exceed- 
ed the  male  number,  3,517  males  to  3,566  females  ;  but  at  present  the  number  of 
afflicted   males  is  greater  than  that  of  females.     When  compared  with  the  figures 
of  1891,   the  present  numbers   are   somewhat  more  than    only  two-sevenths  of 
the  former,  both  for  males   and   females.     Considering  the  various   infirmities 
separately,    it   will  be  noticed   that  all  infirmities   show   a  great  reduction  in 
their   numbers,   decade    after    decade.    It  is  satisfactory  to   know  that  the   blind 
have  diminished    continuously   and   in   a  great   ratio.     In  two   decades   they 
have  diminished  from  6,501  to  1,649,  or  by   75   per   cent.     Another   point  to 
be  marked  is  that  the  number  of  blind  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males  in 
the  three  Censuses.    In  my  last  report  I  had  observed  that  the  high  figures  for  1881 
were  due  to  faulty    over-estimation  ;   but  a  very  high   percentage  of  reduction, 
65  per  cent.,  is   seen  now  also  over  the  figures  of  1891.     It,  therefore,  becomes 
obvious   that  the  sufferers  are  really  lessening  in  numbers.     The  insanes  also 
have  been  reduced   every   decade.     They  are  reduced  from  845  of  1891  to  232, 
or  by  73  per  cent.     The  deaf-mutes   and   lepers  also  have  gone  on  diminishing 
decade   after   decade.     The    deaf-mutes   have   gone  down  from  1,718  in  1872 
1,714  in  1881  and  918  in  1891,  to  674  in  the  present  Census  ;  and  the  lepers  from 
862  in  1872  to  624  in  1881,  and  569  in  1891  and  now  to  277.     The  reduction  is 
very  great  indeed.     It  is   true   that  a  large  number  of  these  infirms  must  have 
easily  fallen  victims  to  the  late  dire  visitations  of  plague,  famine  and  cholera, 
which  affect  more  virulently  such  afilicted  persons ;  still  the  numbers,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  decreased  step  by  step  for  three  decades  ;  and  if  no  portion  of  them  is 
fictitious,  as  arising  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  definitions  of  infirmities, 
in  different  years,  by  the  enumerators,  they    are   undoubtedly  most  satisfactory  ; 
and  must    be  attributed   to  better  living,    improved    habits    of  cleanliness  and 
better  sanitary  surroundings. 

5.     We  may   now   compare   the   percentages  which  the  numbers  of  the  Ratios       for 
sexes  for  each  infirmity  bear  to   10,000  of  each   sex,   for    1901,   1891  and  1881.  with  those  for 
For  the  present  Census  as  well  as   for   the  previous   ones,   the  ratio  of  the  blind 
exceeds  the  total   of  the   other  infirmities    combined.     It  will  further  be  noticed     Sub.  i. 
that  blindness  is   the   one  infirmity  ia  which  the  females  exceed  the  males,  both 
in   nmnbers  and   ratios.     In   10,000   males  there  are   7"5  blind,  15  insane,  4"1  Female  ratios 
deaf-mute  and  one  leper.     There  has   been   a   decrease   of  2'77  in  the  ratio  of  ratios    for 
insane  males  as  compared  with  1891,  and  of  3'57  over  1881  ;  in  other  words  there 
are  only  1'5   insane  males   now  in  10,000,  as  against  4*3  in  1891  and  5  in  1881. 
The  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  females  is  ofl'Sover  1891  and  of  2'5  over  1881. 
The  rediiction   in   the  ratio   of  the   insane   and  blind  can  be  marked  easily  at  a 
glance  ;  but  that   in  the   two  other  infirmities  is  not  so  distinguishable.     There 
are  now  less  than  half  the  number  of  blind  males  than  there  were  in  1891 ;  com- 
pared with  1881,  the  ratio  is  reduced  to  one-third.     A  still  greater  decrease  is 
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seen  in  the  ratio  of  blind  femaleB  ;  there  are  now  14"05  less  blind  females  in 
every  10,000  than  there  were  in  1891  ;  the  present  ratio  is  one-fourth  of  that  in 
1881.  The  deaf-mutes  show  a  decrease  of  0*45  in  their  ratio  of  males  per  10,000 
over  1891,  and  of  0-24  in  that  of  females  ;  compared  with  the  ratio  of  1881,  the 
present  ratio  has  decreased  by  5'25  for  males  and  by  3"44  for  females.  The 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  male  lepers  is  of  1-37  over  1891,  and  of  2"15  over  1881  ; 
while  it  is  0"47  and  0*65  over  the  two  Censuses,  respectively,  in  that  of  the  female 
lepers. 

6.  The  same  results  may  be  put  in  another  form  by  giving  the  numbers 
for  the  three  Censuses  of  males  and  females,  which  on  an  average  include  one 
afflicted  with  any  one  of  these  infirmities.  In  1901  there  is  one  blind  in  1,336 
males,  one  deaf-mute  in  2,448,  one  leper  in  5,542  and  one  insane  in  6,680 ;  and 
for  females,  one  blind  in  1,055,  one  deaf-mute  ia  3,603,  one  leper  in  9,937 
and  one  insane  in  11,655.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  so  far  as  Baroda  is  concerned, 
blindness  is  more  extensive,  and  insanity  less  than  the  other  infirmities. 
Next  to  blindness  is  deaf-mutism,  which  is  more  prominent  than  the  two  other 
infirmities, — leprosy  and  insanity.  In  1891  and  1881  the  numbers  of  males  and 
females  in  which  one  insane  of  each  sex  was  to  be  found,  were  lees  than  those  in 
which  one  leper  was  included,  thereby  showing  that  insanity  was  more  common 
than  leprosy  ;  but  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case  now.  In  the  case  of  other 
infirmities  the  returns  for  1901  relatively  present  a  uniform  diminution  and 
thus  are  in  general  agi-eement  with  those  for  the  previous  enumerations, — a 
fact  which  shows  fairly  uniform  accuracy  of  return. 

3.     Comparison  with  other  Provinces. 

7.  Taking  into  consideration  the  figures  for  the  neighbouring  British 
Gujarat  Districts  first,  we  find  that  this  State  is  better  off  than  British  Gujarat 
for  insanity  and  bhndness,  both  for  the  sexes  and  the  total  ;  but  it  shows  higher 
percentages  for  the  two  other  infirmities,  deaf-mutism  and  leprosy.  British 
Gujarat  has  one  more  insane  male  and  one  more  blind  female  in  10,000  of  each 
sex  than  there  are  in  this  State  ;  while  this  State  has  4  deaf-mutes  and  1-8  lepers 
among  10,000  males  for  2-4  and  1-39  in  British  Gujarat  for  these  infirmities  ;  out 
of  the  same  number  of  females,  the  deaf-mutes  are  2-77  and  one  leper  in  this 
State,  for  2-33  and  0-56,  respectively,  in  British  Gujarat. 

8.  In  Subsidiary  Table  E  are  given  the  average  numbers  of  the  infirm 
in  10,000  for  some  Pro viaees  of  India  and  for  three  States— Bombay,  Bengal, 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Madras,  Hyderabad  (Deccan),  Eajputana  tnd 
Mysore-for  which  the  returns  are  available.  Ratios  are  also  given  for  some 
European  countries,  as  found  from  the  last  Census  Eeport  of  this  State. 
Hyderabad  shows  the  lowest  proportions  for  all  the  infirmities  ;  but  the  figures 
are  so  very  low  as  to  make  their  accuracy  doubtful.  Against  an  average  for 
all  others  of  20  total  afflicted  males,  Hyderabad  shows  only  3  ;  and  for  females 
1-64  against  an  average  for  other  Provinces  of  16.  Rajput^n^  comes  next.  It 
is  better  situated  as  regards  insanity,  deaf-mutism  and  leprosy  ;  but  its  "per- 
centage for  the  blind  males  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  this  State  ,-  and  for 
blind  females   it  gives   the   second  place   to   Mysore.     Baroda   is   better  than 


Mysore   for  insane   and   deaf-: 


mute,   and  for   blind  males  ;  but   not   for   blind 
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females,  and  the  lepers  of  both  sexes.  Except  for  the  blind  females,  in  which 
case  it  is  only  superior  to  the  North- West  Provinces,  Baroda  is  better  off  than 
the  other  British  Provinces  for  all  infirmities.  The  North-West  Provinces 
have  the  highest  ratio  for  the  blind  of  both  sexes,  16'81  for  males  and  17 '83 
for  females.  Baroda  has  9-47  females  blind  per  10,000  of  the  female  population. 
For  Bombay,  Bengal  and  Madras,  the  ratios  of  blind  females  are  almost  similar 
8'68,  8"5l  and  8"76,  respectively.  Bengal  has  the  highest  proportions  of 
insanes  and  lepers  of  both  sexes  and  also  for  deaf-mute  males.  Madras  has  the 
highest  ratio  for  deaf-mute  females.  The  figures  for  India  correspond  mainly 
with  those  for  Bengal  or  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  may  be  taken  to  re- 
present the  general  ratios  for  the  infirmities  everywhere  in  India.  Comparing 
these  with  the  ratios  of  the  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  we  find  a 
great  disproportion  for  the  insane.  Excepting  Italy,  the  European  ratios  are 
from  7  to  13  times  as  great  as  that  for  India  for  males,  and  19  times  for  females. 
To  India's  ratios  of  3  and  2  for  the  two  sexes,  Scotland  has  38  and  .S9,  Ireland 
38  and  34,  England  31  and  33  and  the  United  States  35  and  32.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  attributable  to  the  greater  struggle  for  existence,  the  more  telling  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  more  taxing  brain-work  required  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Ireland  may  have  to  adduce  its  extreme  poverty  and  squalid 
livino-.  The  deaf-mutes  show  no  striking  contrast.  In  blindness,  India  excels 
the  foreign  countries,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  falls  behind  them  in 
insanity.  For  16  and  17  of  India  for  the  two  sexes,  we  have  an  average  of 
9  and  8  ;  i.e.,  about  half  the  ratio.  IreLand  alone  has  11  and  12.  There  are 
no  figures  for  the  lepers  in  the  European  countries. 

4.  Infirmities  by  Divisions. 
9.     We  shall  first  see  how  these   figures  for   the  various   infirmities   are  Actual 
distributed  over  the  Divisions  of  this    State.     Out  of  2,832  total  afflicted  persons,  Divisions. 
895  or  31  per  cent,  are  in  Kadi  ;  of  these  436  are  males   and  459  are  females  ;  snb.   b. 
more  than  one-fourth  the  number  numerically  falls  to  Navsari,  762,  of  whom  414 
are  males  and  348  females:  nearly  one-seventh  or  411   persons,   including   196 
males  and  215  females,  are  found  in  Amreli ;  more  than  one-sixth,  or  511  persons, 
300  males  and  211  females,  are  in  the  Baroda  Division  :  and  half  of  that,   or  253 
persons,  made  up  of  154  males  and  99  females,  are  in  the  City.     Of  232  insanes,  Insanes. 
the  greatest  number  is  in  Navsari,  64  ;  the  males  are   38   and   the  females   26  ; 
Kadi  follows   with   59,   of  whom  there  are  39  males   and  20   females  ;   after 
it  comes  the  City,  with  38  males  and  15  females,  in  all  53  ;  the  City  is  followed 
by  Baroda  with  40  persons  insane,  27  males  and  13  females,  Amreli  shows  the 
least  number,  16  insanes,  9  males  and  7  females.     Out  of  674  deaf-mutes,  just  less  Deaf-mutes. 
than   one-third   are   in    Kadi,   209  ;    of    these   121   are   males  and  88  females. 
But   Navsari,   with   a  little  more  than   one-third   the  population  of  Kadi,  has 
only   13   less   than   the  latter,  or    196  ;    the  male  number   is  less   by  4  and 
the  female   by  9  than  the  respective  numbers  in  Kadi.     Baroda  comes  next  with 
121  deaf-mutes,  79  males  and  42  females.    Next  to  Baroda  is  Amreli  with   83, 
including  51  males  and  32  females  ;    and,  lastly,  the  City  with  65  deaf-mutes, 
44  males  and  21  females.     Of  the  blind,  613  are  in  Kadi,  266   males  and  347 
females.     Here   again,   Navsari  comes  next  to  Kadi  with  so  many  as  373  for  the  Blind, 
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blind,  of  whom  170  are  males  and  203  are  females.  The  number  is  also  large  in 
Amreli,  124  males  and  172  females,  or  total  296.  The  Baroda  Division  and  the 
City  follow  next  in  order  with  246  and  121  blind  persons,  respectively  ;  of  the 
sexes  afflicted  by  this  infirmity  there  are  136  males  and  110  females  in  the 
Baroda  Division,  and  59  males  and  62  females  in  the  City.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Baroda  is   the  only   Division  where  the  female  number  of  this  infirmity  is  less 

Xiepers.  than  that  of  the  male.    As  in  the  case  of  insanes,   so   for   the   lepers,  Navsari 

claims  the  greatest  number,  129,  of  whom  89  are  males  and  40  females  ;  while 
Kadi  with  its  comparatively  large  population  has  the  least.  Baroda  must  obvious- 
ly have  a  greater  number  of  lepers  than  the  other  two  Divisions,  Kadi  and 
Amreli,  and  the  City,  because,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter,  it  has  a 
leper  asylum  at  Anasuyd,  where  a  large  number  of  these  infirms  are  segregated  for 
better  care  and  treatment.     For  the  rest   of  the   Divisions  and   the   City,   their 

Summary.  number  is  from  16  in  Amreli  to  14  in  Kadi  or  the  City.     We  have  thus  seen  that 

Kadi  has  the  largest  numbers  of  the  blind  and  insane.  Navsari  and  Baroda 
present  large  numbers  of  lepers.  Amreli  is  the  best  off  for  the  insane  and  Navsari 
the  worst.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  Navsari  ratios  for  all  infirmities  are 
the  highest  absolutely,  except  in  two  cases,  though  its  population  is  third  in  rank. 
Kadi  is  remarkably  low  for  lepers. 

Comparison  10.     Comparing   these   absolute    figures  with   those    of  the  two   earlier 

vious  enaa^er-  Censuses,  it  will  appear  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  all  round  over  the  numbers 

*  '*"'^'  of  1881  ;  and  except  only  in  3  cases  out  of  16,  there  has  been  an  actual   decrease 

Sub.  B. -5, 6, 10, 11,  in  numbers   over  those  of  1891.     The  City  shows  an  increase  in  the  numbers  for 

the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind.     For  the  deaf-mute,  there  has  been   an   increase    of 

34,   and   for   the  blind  of  16  in  the  City.     Amreli  shows  an  increase  of  3  persons 

for  the  deaf-mutes.     The  greatest  numerical  decrease  is   2,105   persons  for   the 

blind  in  Kadi,   followed  by  740  for  the  same  in  Baroda  ;  the  total  decrease  in  the 

State  for  the  blind  is  of  3,102  persons  over  the  numbers    of  1891,  and    of  4,852 

over   those   of  1881.     As   regards  other  infirmities,  the  greatest  decrease  is  428 

persons  for  the  insanes  in  Kadi,  139  for  the  deaf-mutes  in  Baroda,  and  126  for  the 

lepers  in  the  same  Division. 

Ratio  of  afflict-  H-     Looking  to  the  ratios  of  the  afflicted  per  10,000  of  each   sex  in   the 

of  each^sex^'iii  Divisions,   we   find  that  Amreli  is  the  worst  off  for  the  blind,  13-9  males  and  20'5 

the  Divisions,    females.     It  has  also  a  very  high  ratio  for  deaf-mutes,  5"7   for  males    and   3*8   for 

Sub.  I.  females,  though  comparatively  less  than  that  for  the  City  and  Navsari,  which  have 

higher  ratios.     Navsari  is  the  worst   off  for   lepers  and  worse   than   the   two 

other  Divisions  for  the  blind  of  both  sexes  ;  it  has  also  the  highest  ratio,  5'3,  for 

the  deaf-mute   females.     In  other   respects   it  takes   rank  after  the  City,  which 

has  the  highest  ratios  of  insanes  of  both  sexes   and   deaf-mute   males.     Its   ratio 

for  the  blind  is  also  higher  than  that  of  Kadi  and  Baroda,  while  its  ratio  for  lepers 

is  higher  than  those  of  all  other  Divisions.     There   are   11-27   males   and   13-56 

females  blind  in   Navsari  per  10,000  of  the  population  of  each  sex  ;  while  in  the 

City  the  blind  male  ratio  is  10-5  and  the  female  ratio,  13.     So  also  for  lepers   the 

ratios  are  5-9   for  males  and  2-7  for  females  in  Navsari.     Baroda  comes  ofi'  the 

best  for  the  blind,  and  Kadi  for  all  other  infirmities.     Baroda  is  well  off  in   other 

respects.    The  greatest  decrease  shown  is  for  the   blind  in  all  the  Divisions  ; 
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that  shown  by  Kadi  being  bo  high  as  13  males  and  22  females  per  10,000  of  each 
sex,  leaving  only  6  males  and  8  females.  Baroda  shews  a  decrease  of  7-45  males 
and  of  over  10  females  for  the  blind  per  10,000  over  1891.  The  Kadi  ratio  for 
insane  males  has  also  decreased  appreciably.  It  is  to-be  noted  that  the  City 
shows  an  increase  as  regards  its  ratio  for  the  blind,  while  Amreli  shows  an 
increased  ratio  of  deaf-mutes.  It  is  said  that  deaf-mutism  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  hilly  tracts  than  in  the  plains  ;  and  the  high  ratios  in  Navsari  and  Amreli 
lead  us  to  put  some  faith  in  the  assertion.  So  also  from  the  heavy  ratios  of  the 
blind  in  the  same  two  Divisions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  affliction  has  a  greater 
tendency  for  development  in  the  hill  tracts  and  on  the  sea-coast.  The  case  of 
the  City  is  exceptional  ;  for  the  infirms  usually  resort  there  either  for  medical 
treatment  or  for  living  on  alms  or  in  charitable  institutions. 

5.  Infikmities  by  Religions. 

12.  The  total  number  of  the  afflicted  among  the  Hindus  is  2,163,  of  whom  Actual  nnm- 
1,130  are  males  and  1,033  females.     Of  these,   119   males  and  59  females  are  in-  gfons.  ^  " 
sane,  339  males   and   213  females  are  deaf-mute,  576  males  and  706  females  are 

blind,  and  96  males  and  55  females  suffer  from  leprosy.  Next  in  the  order  of 
numbers  of  the  infirm  are  the  Animistics,  with  391  persons  total  afflicted,  of  whom 
8  males  and  an  equal  number  of  females  are  insanes,  37  males  and  26  females 
are  deaf-mutes,  98  males  and  106  females  are  blind  and  71  males  and  37  females 
are  lepers.  The  afflicted  number  among  the  Musalmans  is  227  persons,  125 
males  and  102  females  ;  17  males  and  13  females,  of  these,  are  insanes,  30  males 
and  20  females  are  deaf-mutes,  68  males  and  67  females  are  blind  and  10  males 
and  2  females  are  lepers.  Among  the  Jains  there  are  29  total  afflicted  persons,  21 
males  and  8  females.  There  is  no  female  among  them  afflicted  with  insanity  or 
deaf-mutism.  The  male  number  in  the  two  infirmities  is  4  for  each';  11  males 
and  7  females  are  blind  and  2  males  and  a  female  are  lepers.  The  Parsis  have 
only  12  persons,  5  males  and  7  females  who  are  afflicted,  and  the  Christians  10 
such  persons,  5  for  each  sex.  The  Parsis  are  fortunate  in  not  having  any 
leper  among  them,  while  the  Christians  show  a  cipher  for  the  insanes.  The  latter 
have,  again,  no  female  among  them  who  is  either  deaf-mute  or  is  suffering  from 
leprosy.  Among  the  Parsis  3  males  and  a  female  are  insanes,  and  a  male  and  3 
females  are  contributed  to  each  of  the  two  infirmities, — deaf-mutism  and  blind- 
ness. The  Christians  have  a  male  deaf-mute,  one  male  and  5  females  blind  and  3 
leper  males. 

6.  Infirmities  by  Age-peeiods. 

13.  A  few  remarks  on  the  age-tables  giving    the  ratios  of  the  infirm,  for  infirmities 
the  sexes  and  total,  at  all  quinquennial  age-periods,  may  finish  this  part  of  the  sub-  by  age  periods. 
ject.   In  this  table  will  be  found  the  numbers  of  persons,  total  and  sexes  separately,     sub.-^F. 
which  contain  one  afflicted  with  any  one  of  the  infirmities.     This  table  is  useful   • 

in  giving  the  relative  prevalence  of  each  infirmity,  at  each  age-period.  As  we 
shall  treat  the  separate  infirmities  by  themselves,  we  here  have  only  to  compare 
them.  In  all  age-periods,  blindness  holds  the  first  place  and  deaf-mutism  the 
second  except  once.  It  is  only  in  the  age-period  45-50  that  the  deaf-mutes  fall 
back  to  give  place  to  leprosy,  after  which  they  again  maintain  high  ratios  to  the 
end.    The  lepers  in  all  age-periods  except  four  have   higher  ratios   than  the  in- 
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sanes.     These  exceptional  periods  are  15-20,  20-25  and  40-45,  and  over  60  ;     the 
first  two  being  those  at  which  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  insanity.    For,  it  is 
evident  that  insanity  is  at  its  worst  in  youth  and  early  manhood  when  passions  rage; 
most.     Looking  to  the  firpt  3  columns  of  figures,  it  will  appear  that  among  children 
below  one  year  old  one  child  is  afBicted   with   any  one   of  the    four  infirmities 
out  of  4, 191;   and  in  the  next  year,   the   percentage   is    better,  one   afflicted   in 
5,306  ;   but  after  that  age  the  percentages  go  on  increasing  rapidly.     Taking  the 
first  quinquennium,  there  is  one  in  1,366  at  age  4-5.     The'  ratio  then  continually 
increases  and  is  the  greatest  for  the  age-periods  40-45,  one  in  482,  and  for  the  two 
last  periods,  one  in  327   and  369  respectively.     For  '  60  and  over  '  the  ratio  is  as 
great  as   one   in  145.     The  average  for  the  State  is  one  in  689.     For  the  insane 
the  ratio  begins  at  age  2,  with  one  in  21,026,  and  is   the  lowest  at  age  4-5,  one 
in  53,267.     It  then  goes  on  increasing,  till  at  age   20-25,  we  have  one  in  5,288 
and  at  age  40-45,  one  in  5,169,  tlie  highest  ratios.     For  the  deaf-mutes  the    ratio 
begins  with  one  in   13,423    at  age  1-2;   then  strangely  enough,   the   ratio  goes 
on  increasing,   against    expectation.     The  deaf-mutes  to  be  entered  in  the  sche- 
dules being  only  such  as  are  afflicted   from  birth,   under    ordinary  circumslances 
they   should   decrease  in  ratio  in  successive  years,  unless  their  vitality  is  proved 
to  be  much  greater   than   of  the  general  public.     The  ratio  is  so  high  as  one  in 
1,900  for  age  40-45,  which  is  unreasonable.     This  shows  that  the   enumerators 
included  mere  deaf  or  dumb  persons.     I  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  insist  on   record- 
ing the  congenital  deaf-mutes.     The  blind  begin  with  one  in   4,191    at   the  very 
first  age-period,  and  go  on  increasing   in   ratio.     In  the  last   stages  of  life   their 
ratios  are  very  high  ;  one  in  797  and  963  and  484  and  526  and  174   respectively 
in  the  last  five  age-periods.     The  last  is  the  highest  ratio  for  any  infirmity.  The 
lepers  begin  at  age  2-3  with  one  in  20,735  and  go  on  increasing   as  in   the    other 
infirmities,  but  their  highest  ratio  is  no  higher  than  one  in  2,891  for  age  35  to  40. 
7.     Insanity,  its  Causes  and  Prevalence. 

14.  Hitherto  the  four  infirmities  have  been  treated  together  ;  though  most 
of  the  figures  for  each  individually  also  have  already  appeared  in  the  foregoing 
tables.  I  now  take  the  infirmities  separately  ;  and  present  only  such  additional 
tables  as  are  necessary  for  each.  Before  submitting  them,  however,  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate  those  causes  for  each  which  are  generally  accepted  ;  the  object 
being  to  see,  to  some  degree  of  probability,  what  causes  might  be  at  work  to  in- 
fluence the  numbers.  Only  medical  experts  in  anthropology  and  physiology  can 
trace,  with  any  confidence,  the  results  to  their  real  causes. 

15.  It  is  said  that  insanity  depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  locality. 
It  springs  not  from  physical  environments,  bat  from  social  ones.  Though  not 
strictly  hereditary,  it  may  be  due  to  that  cause  also,  in  some  cases.  But  that 
cannot  be  traced  from  the  Census  Tables.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  do  not 
include  the  imbeciles  or  idiots  among  insanes  or  persons  whose  mind  has  lost 
its  balance.  To  cases  of  heredity  may  be  added  accidental  injuries  to  the  head 
as  another  extraneous  cause.  But  the  vast  majority  of  oases  are  personal,  and 
depending  more  on  the  social  habits  of  a  man  are  not  restricted  to  any  commu- 
nity. They  may  be  ascribed  to  (1)  food  and  drink,  (2)  social  customs,  (3)  phy- 
sical ailments,  (4)  observances  of  religion,  (5)  personal  habits,  and  finally  (6) 
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moral  causes.  Under  the  first  head  come  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  and  narcotic 
drinks,  consumption  of  intoxicating  drugs,  and  general  intemperance.  Among 
the  low  classes  country  liquor  is  consumed  on  a  large  scale  and  also  European 
cheap  brandy  and  other  spirits  by  those  who  can  aiFord  to  purchase  them. 
Whether  opium  leads  to  insanity  is  a  disputed  poiut  ;  and  the  present  belief, 
founded  upon  long  experience,  is  that  however  much  it  may  cloud  the  intellect 
temporarily,  it  rarely  ends  in  insanity.  But  the  preparations  of  hemp,  hhang 
and  ganja,  are  known  to  lead  rapidly  to  madness.  The  social  customs,  too,  are 
answerable  for  many  unfortunate  cases  ;  enforced  widowhood  among  the  Hindus 
and  the  zenana  system  of  the  Musalmans  ;  though  the  contrary  view  is  also 
entertained  that  the  Purdah  women  beina;  free  from  the  labours  and  troubles 
which  their  sisters  in  other  communities  undergo,  they  are  less  liable  to  pressure 
on  the  brain.  But  those  who  think  so  do  not  take  into  account  the  more  rapid 
eflfect  produced  on  the  brain  by  constant  seclusion,  monotonous  dreariness  and  the 
nnnatural  restraint  against  mixing  in  company  or  conversation.  The  solitary 
confinements  reserved  for  criminals  of  a  bad  type  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing them  relaxation  from  worry  and  troubles  but  to  make  them  introspect  and 
brood  remorsive  over  their  crimes.  Such  confinements  are  known  sometimes  to 
end  in  madness.  Consanguineous  marriages  among  the  Musalmans  and  Parsis 
are  also  supposed  to  lead  to  insanity  if  continued  for  some  generations.  Uterine 
disorders,  epilepsy,  and  long  continuance  of  diseases  are  the  ailments  which  may 
lead  to  insanity.  The  fourth  head,  mentioned  above,  includes  fanatics  and  devo- 
tees who  work  themselves  up  to  the  height  of  frenzy,  particularly  on  great  fes- 
tivals ;  certain  exciting  drugs  helping  on  those  whose  unaided  aiForts  might  fall 
short  of  the  required  pitch.  These  are  found  both  among  the  Hindus  and  Musal- 
mans, But  besides  these  self-exciting  enthusiasts,  there  are  others  who  placidly 
but  continuously  foster  their  religious  feelings  and  end  in  insanity.  Sexual 
excesses  and  immoral  life  in  the  middle  age-periods  and  certain  dangerous  prac- 
tices in  young  age  are  other  fruitful  causes  of  insanity.  Finally,  under  the 
heading  of  moral  causes  come  such  as  are  at  work  mostly  in  communities  advanced 
in  civilization,  as  those  of  Europe.  These  causes  are  such  as  intense  brainwork, 
mental  anxiety,  losses  in  trade,  failure  to  obtain  employment,  disappointment 
in  love,  fear  of  punishment  or  exposure,  disappointed  hopes  and  such  others. 
These  last  mentioned  causes  may  generally  be  supposed  as  absent  yet  from  the 
large  classes  of  people  in  Baroda,  though  it  is  undoubted  that  those,  like  the 
Parsis  who  are  gradually  adopting  European  civilization  and  manners  and  sen- 
jtiment  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  Such  insanities  often  culminate  in  suicides. 
These  artificial  and  sentimental  causes,  however,  are  so  potent  that  they  leave 
behind  terrible  marks  of  their  influence,  as  has  been  seen  already  in  contrasting 
the  heavy  numbers  of  the  European  insanes  with  those  of  India.  I  have  already 
said  how  liable  to  mis-statement  the  figures  for  insanity  are.  None  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above  can  be  traced  from  the  census  tables  ;  and  so  no  deductions  are 
possible  to  support  or  refute  any  of  these  causes. 

16.    In  the  statistics  for  infirmities  by  religions,  the  ratio  for  the  Parsi  »atios  of  insa- 

Dity    Dy   reli- 

insanes  is  the  greatest  for  both  the  sexes,  8  males  and  2"13  females  per  10,0CO  of     gion. 
each  sex.    The  Musalman  ratio  is  also  higher  than  that  for  other  religions,  2  for  Bub.  11.-2.5. 
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males  and  1-6  for  the  other  sex.  The  lowest  ratios  are  for  the  Animistic  males, 
0-89,  and  for  the  Hindu  females,  0*79.  The  Jain  ratio  for  insane  males  is  higher 
than  the  Hindu  one,  1"6  for  the  former  and  1"48  for  the  latter.  In  10,000  females 
of  the  forest  tribe,  there  are  0'9  insanes,  or  9  in  100,000.  As  a  rule  the  Hindus, 
Animistics  and  Jains  show  lower  ratios  than  the  Musalmans  and  Parsisbothin  this 
Census  and  the  previous  one,  for  both  sexes.  Vegetable  diet,  abstemiousness  from 
drink,  quiet  pursuits  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  ruling  causes  for  lower  ratios  in 
the  former,  and  animal  food,  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  passionate  habits  and  the 
Purdah  system  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  supposed  to  give  higher  ratios  for  the 
insanes  of  the  latter  races. 
Insanity  by  17.  Imperial  Table  XII-A  gives  infirmities  by  selected    castes.     82  castes 

have  been  selected  for  the  Table,  each  not  numbering  less  than  2,500  souls.  I 
have  extracted  the  proportions  per  10,000  for  all  these  put  down  in  subsidiary 
Sub.  m.— 2-:i  Table  III.  The  GoUs  (buskers)  present  the  highest  ratio  of  insane  males,  14-4  ; 
the  ratio  for  their  females  is  only  3"5.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Gol^s 
are  addicted  to  alcoholic  drinks.  In  population  their  number  is  2,777  males  and 
2,883  females.  For  female  insanes  the  first  place  is  taken  by  Shrimdili  Meshri 
Yiviis,  the  ratio  being  20  ;  for  male  insanes  among  them  the  ratio  is  also  high 
9*2  ;  their  numerical  strength  is  2,175  males  and  1,948  females;  whereas  the  same 
caste  among  Jains  with  much  larger  numbers,  11,887  males  and  11,405  females 
shows  only  a  slight  figure  in  decimal  for  males  and  none  at  aU  for  females  in  their 
ratios.  After  the  Golds  come  the  T^is  (Musalman)  with  a  ratio  of  12  insane  males 
and  none  for  the  females  ;  their  strength  is  1,617  males  and  1,850  females.  The 
M^li  males  have  also  a  Bimilar  ratio  for  almost  an  equal  strength  of  population. 
The  next  high  ratio  is  for  the  TragaU  males,  whose  strength  is  more  than  2  000. 
The  Deshasthas  follow  next  with  a  ratio  of  9*3  insane  males.  The  Pinjsir^  males 
(Musalman)  have  nearly  the  same  population  and  they  come  next  in  order  for 
insanity,  with  9-2.  After  them  in  ratio  come  the  GhSnchis,  oilmen,  with  9  insane 
males  and  17  insane  females.  Their  total  strength  is  more  than  10  000.  The 
Ndgar  Shrimali  and  Soni  Vdnids  have  each  9*4  as  their  ratio  for  insane  males  • 
their  numerical  strength  is  almost  alike.  After  ShriniSili  Vdnids,  the  next  hiffh 
ratio  is  for  Soni  Vanids.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  term  Soni  is  the  occupa- 
tional name  and  the  Sonis  among  the  Brahmans  and  Vdni^s  form  the  sub-caste 
of  their  respective  main  Shrimdli  caste.  Among  the  Shrimdili  Vdni^s  the 
female  ratio  is  as  high  as  20*5,  and  among  the  Soni  Vdnids,  10.  The  Modh 
Brahmans  have  so  many  as  8  insane  males  among  them  per  10  000.  The 
Kdyastha  Prabhus  and  the  Kokanastha  Brahmans  have  each  similar  ratios  for 
insane  males.  The  Modh  Yimia  and  the  Oswdls  among  the  Jains  have  5  insane 
males  per  10,000. 

Of  the  82  castes  and  races,  the  following  are  quite  free  from  a  taint  of 
insanity,  regarding  both  sexes:— Girsisids,  Kdthis,  Vdghers,  Loh^nds,  Disdwal 
Vknias,  Kapol  VAnids,  Anju^s,  Kdradids,  Ahirs,  Bhdvsdrs,  Ch^rans,  K^chhias 
Bivfia,  Sadhus,  Bdri^s,  Khdts,  Garodds,  Memans  and  Native  'chirstians' 
Excepting  the  two  Vdnid  castes,  these  are  all  poor  and  hard-working 
plasses.  The  inclusion  of  Bdwds  and  Sddhns,  who  are  notorious  for  their 
wee     of  intoxicating  drugs,     in    smoking    and     drinking,    shakes     the  theory 
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The  Modhs,  Tiag&lis,  Deshastlia  and  Kokanastha  Brahmans,  Prabhus, 
N^gar  Vdnias,  Mdlis,  Pinjdrds,  T4is,  aad  Fakirs  show  high  ratios  for 
males,  but  have  not  a  single  female  insane.  This  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  suppression  of  accurate  information  about  females.  The 
AndvaUs,  Tapodhans,  Shrimdli  Vdnias,  Bhois,  Bhangis,  Path^ns,  and  Momnds 
show  much  higher  ratios  of  insanity  for  females  than  for  males.  Taking  those 
castes   only  whose  numerical  strength  is  more  than  10,000,  their  ratios  are  as 

noted  in  the  margin.     From 

Knmber  per  10,000,  .i  .       •  .n   t 

Caste.  Males.    Females.  tmS    it    Will   be    SOOn    that    lU- 

AndvU  Brahmans  ., 3-4  6  .,  .  ■,       , 

Andich      „       2-4        1-3  sauity     IS  more      prevalent 

Marith^a     1-1         ...  amoug  the  higher  classes  and 

Bajpnts  1  ...  ^ 

Kadva  Ktmbis     0-7        OS  verv  rare  among  the  lower 

Iiewa  „  ...        .„        1-2  0-4  •'  ° 

Darzi         3  ...  oues.     The  Kumbh^rs  alone 

Hajiim  0-8  2-5 

Knmbhar    »»     3-5        1-5  havo  a  hififher  ratio  for  insane 

Loli4i  2-2  1  o 

Jai'/ri       "     -     ^'^       "'5  males.     It  is  also  to  be  noted 

Sotdr „         ...  0  9 

^r^^-      " L        ^  that  it   affects    males    more 

Wagnxi  « u  o  ■■• 

iSngi       ::.     ::     ■;.■.     :•;.     ;"-     ".'.l     \.       S-t  than  females.     lu  two  of  the 

SMpa       ::;     "'     .~     ".■     .'."     Z     o-?       "l  socially  important  castes    of 

Ihal'f' ^^"r'  :::    :::    :•:    :::    :::    3-4     s-t         Brahmans,    An^vaMs    and 

Momna       '.".'.     ".".".     '.'.*.     ".'.     ','.'.     '.'.'.      '.'.'.       3-4  Audichyd,s,  the  former  have  a 

Vohori  ~        0-8  0-8  i  ■    ,         1-      x-         •  1 

high  ratio  tor  insane  males  ; 
their  ratio  for  the  other  sex,  6,  is  the  highest  of  all  other  ratios  for  the  numeri- 
cally important  castes.  The  Mar^thds,  the  Rajputs,  and  the  Lewd  Kunbis  have 
nearly  equal  ratios  for  their  insane  males.  The  lowest  ratios  are  for  the  Kadva 
Kunbis  in  the  castes  socially  important,  0*7.  There  are  no  insane  females  at  all 
among  the  Burets,  Marsithis,  Rajputs,  Darzis,  W^hris  and  Shrimdli  Jains  ;  and 
no  males  among  the  Sut^rs  and  Bhangis.  Among  the  Musalman  races  the  afflic- 
tion seems  to  be  very  common  in  the  case  of  females,  the  Path^n  female  ratio 
being  the  highest,  5*6  ;  whereas  the  ratios  are  the  lowest  for  the  Vohor^s  for  both 
sexes  0"8.  The  Pathdn  and  Momnd,  males  are  quite  free  from  insanity,  while  the 
females  have  a  large  percentage.  A  conjecture  may  be  ventured  that  this  may 
be  due  to  the  Purdah  system. 

18.     We  may  now  consider  the  distribution  of  the  insanes  by  age-periods.  Insanity       by 

t*      1  nn'  1    r  -x  ^S^  SpHQ.  SGX* 

Subsidiary  Table  V  gives  the  proportion  amongst  10,000  of  the  afflicted  found  at 

each  age-period,  preceded  by  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  population  as  a  sub.  v-s  and  8. 

whole  similarly  distributed.     The  ratios  in  the  case   of  males  of  unsound  mind 

show  a  gradual  rise,  from  the  first  years   of  life  to  the  age-period  20 — 25,  where 

the  climax  of  1,655  is  reached  ;  the  period  30 — 35  also  shows  the  large  figure  of 

1  457  per  10,000.     After  that,  the  figures  decline  with  rapidity.    The  proportions 

for  females  afflicted  with  this  infirmity  increase  with  the  age-period  till  the 

highest  proportion  is  reached  in  the  age-period  ]  5  to  25,  the  figures  for  15-20  and 

20-25  being  identical,  1,481,  thus  the  climax  is  reached  in  both  sexes  at  the  same 

age-period,  20-25.    This  shows  that  insanity  is  at  its  worst  just  on  '  coming  to 

age  '   as  it  is  generally  termed.    The  female  numbers  also  go  on  decreasing 

rapidly.    That  for  the  very  last  age-period  is  2|  times  greater  than  the  male  one. 

They  are  also  higlier  for  the  first,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  age-periods. 
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and  less  than  those  for  males  for  the  remaining  age-periods.  The  male  insanity 
periods  are  worst  from  20  to  40,  when  in  only  four  age-periods  they  number  over 
half  the  total,  and  the  females  are  similarly  situated  for  the  period  from  10  to  30 
when  they  also  in  only  4  age-periods  out  of  13  number  over  5,000.  Combining 
the  two,  the  age-periods  from  10  to  40  are  the  most  heavily  afflicted.  It  is 
possible  that  the  figures  found  in  the  subsequent  age-periods  are  survivals  of 
those  afflicted  in  the  young  ages  mentioned  above. 

age^perlods  ^^'     ^®  ^^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^  proportions  of  the  afflicted   persons  in  each  of 

continued.  the  infirmities  per  10,000  of  the  population  of  each  sex  in  each  of  the  age-periods. 

These  are  given  in  subsidiary   Table  VI.     It  will   be  seen   that  in  the   younger 
Sub  VI— 3,4.  ages  up  to  10  years  of  age,  cases  of  insanity  are  few.    After  that  in  the  two  succes- 

sive age-periods  the  ratios  of  insane  males  per  10,000  of  that  age  are  "6  and  1'2. 
For  the  next  age-period,  the  ratio  is  more  than  doubled,  2'5.  But  in  the  next 
period  25-30,  it  is  only  r6.  In  the  succeding  age-periods  the  ratios  rise  from  2 
to  2'7  up  to  age  55.  In  the  last  2  age-periods  the  ratios  are  1*8  for  each.  For 
females  the  ratios  present  uniformity  throughout  after  the  first  few  years 
of  life.  From  age  10  up  to  age  60,  the  ratios  lie  between  the  minimum,  '64 
(at  age  35-40)  and  the  maximum,  1-35  (at  age  15-20).  For  60  and  over,  the  ratio 
is  nearly  2. 
Proportion  of  20.     The  next  series  of  figures  that   are  tabulated   bring   to  notice  the 

to  1,000  males,  proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age-period.  The  comparison  at 
Subvii-3.  ^^^  different  age-periods  between   the  sexes  having  been  already  made   in   th& 

previous  paragraphs,  we  need  not  do  more  now  than  refer  to  the  Table. 
Insanity  in  _  21.    In   the  Baroda  State,   there  is   one  insane   in  8,417   and  in   British 

sions  compared  Gujarat  1  in  6,006  ;  so  the  Baroda  ratio  is  better  than  the  Gujarat  one.  Corn- 
Gujarat  Zillas.  paring  the  contiguous  districts,  we  find  that  Kadi  is  3  times  better  off  than 
sub.G.  Ahmedabad.     The  gain  is  so  high  only  in  this  census  ;  in  the  previous  censuses 

the  gain  was  qnly  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  But  Kaira  is  about  40  per  cent,  better 
than  Baroda,  and  Broach  is  about  25  per  cent,  worse  than  Baroda.  In  the  two 
previous  censuses  also  Baroda  was  better  than  Broach  and  worse  than  Ahmedabad 
but  by  smaller  ratios.  Navsari  is  better  than  Surat  by  about  14  per  cent,  and 
has  been  so  in  the  previous  censuses  also.     Amreli  is  inferior  to  Kaii-a  only. 

8.    Deaf-mutism  5  its  Causes  and  Peevalencb. 


Causes. 


22.  As  only  those  persons  were  to  be  recorded  who  were  deaf-mutes 
from  birth,  the  causes  cannot  be  considered  as  in  the  other  infirmities.  A  person 
may  lose  one  or  other  of  the  faculties  of  speech  and  hearing  after  birth,  by 
accident  or  disease.  But  it  is  possible  that  before  a  child  learns  to  speak 
or  begins  to  hear,  fever  or  measles  may  leave  their  mark  in  rendering  it 
deaf  and,  consequently,  dumb..  Like  insanity,  this  infirmity  is  found  more  in 
males  than  in  females.  It  is  also  stated,  as  remarked  above,  that  it  exists  more 
in  mountainous  countries  and  is  met  with  most  among  the  poor  classes.  The 
only  cause  of  congenital  deafness  that  can  be  advanced  by  non-profeesional  men 
is  consanguineous  marriages.  These,  however,  are  strictly  forbidden  among  the 
Hmdus  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  suffer  in  smaller 
proportionate  numbers  from  this  infirmity. 
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23.  In  10,000  Hindu  males  there  are  4"23  deaf-mutes,  and  in  the  same  Ratios  of  deaf- 
number  of  females,  the   number  of  similarly  afflicted  is  2-86.     The  ratio  for  the  Son!^  ^^  ^^^^' 
animistic  males  is  also  high,  4*14;  but  as  regards  females  they  compare  unfavourably  ^"''-  "-^-i^- 
with  the  Hindus,  with  3  deaf-mute  females  per  10,000.    It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 

they  show  an  increased  ratio  over  the  previous  count,  owing  to  the  large  addition 
now  in  their  number  of  those  who  had  been  returned  as  Hindus  in  the  previous 
enumeration.  Among  the  Musalmans  there  are  3-56  males  and  2*48  females 
per  10,000  of  each  sex  afflicted  with  this  infirmity,  while  among  the  eame  number 
of  Jain  males  the  ratio  is  the  lowest,  1-62.  The  Parsis  have  2-69  males  and  the 
Christians  2"36  in  this  affliction.  Here  again,  the  ratio  of  females  for  the  Parsis 
is  highest  of  aU  other  religions,  6*4,  The  contrast  with  the  figures  of  1891  is 
remarkable.  There  has  been  a  decrease  generally.  The  Parsi  males  have 
decreased  from  17  to  3,  the  Musalmans  from  5  to  4,  the  Jains  from  3  to  1"6,  and 
the  Hindus  from  4"5  to  4*2.  Except  for  the  Parsis,  the  female  ratios  are  less  than 
the  male  ones.  There  is  not  a  single  case  among  the  Jain  and  Christian  females 
in  the  present  Census  ;  the  Musalman  female  ratio  has  decreased  from  4  to  2. 

24.  In  the  selected  castes,  the   highest  ratios  for  deaf-mutes  are  found  in  Deaf-mutes  by. 
the  Khed^v^l  Brahmans  (19  for  males  and  22  for  females),  K^this  (23  for  males  g^i,.  m—i  5. 
and  6  for  females),  the  Shrimali  V^ni^s  (14  for  males  and  26  for  females),  Ch^rans 

(22  and  34),  Sonis  (24  and  21),  and  Talavi^s  (32  and  6).  Prabhua,  GirAsias, 
V^ghers,  Kapol,  KhaddyatA  and  Modh  Vdni^s,  Sonis,  K^radids,  Khatri  Vg[nzAs, 
Khdt,  and  Oswil  Jains  have  no  deaf-mutes,  either  male  or  female.  The  NAgars, 
Tapodhans,  Kokanasthas,  M^lis,  Sddhus,  Garodas,  Vohordis,  Momnds,  Ghdnchis, 
Tais,  and  Native  Christians,  have  no  female  deaf-mutes.  The  Dis^wdl  Vanids, 
Ahirs,  Kdchhids,  Mochis,  Sathvdrds,  and  Pinj^ris  have  their  males  free  from  this 
infirmity.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  high  or  low  status  of  ^  caste  as 
regards  immunity  from  this  infirmity.  In  those  which  sufi^er  comparatively 
heavily  and  in  those  which  are  completely  exempt,  there  are  castes  both  high  and 
low. 

25.  For   deaf-mutes  also,  as  for   the  insane,  the  ratio   is  found  from   the  Deaf-mutisai 
Table  to  be  greatest  for  the  age-periods  10  to  30  for  males  and  5  to  25  for  females.  slh^ylT^T^^^ 
During  these  4  age-periods,  the  totals  amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  entire  numbers. 

The  ratios  ought  to  be  highest  in  infancy  naturally  ;  but  there  the  figures  are 
very  low.  This  could  be  explained  by  considering  that  it  would  take  some  time 
before  this  infirmity  is  detected  in  a  child.  Barring  the  very  first  age-period  0-5, 
the  ratios  are  very  much  as  they  would  be  expected,  excepting  a  few  unexpected 
cases,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  enumerators  or  ignorance 
of  the  people,  in  recording  their  ages.  On  looking  at  the  figures  generally 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  enumerators  have  put  in  those  who  merely 
suffered  from  dumbness  or  deafness  or  both  after  birth. 

26.  The  same  facts  are  also  prominently  brought  forward  in  subsidiary  Relative  ratios 
Table  VI,  which  gires  the  relative  ratios  per  10,000  of  each  sex  in  each  of  the  each  sex  iifthe 
age-periods.    It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  last  age-period  there   are  so  many  the  de*af-mu/esl 
as   8   deaf-mutes  of  both  sexes  per  10,000  of  that  age,  whereas  in  the  first  five  ^''^-  '^^-^  ^^■ 
years  taken  singly,  there  is  only  1  deaf-mute  boy  between  1   to   2,  and   another 

between  3-4,  and  three  in  the  period  4-5  ;  while  amongat  girls  there  are  2  similarly 
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afflicted  in  the  age-period  3-4  and  3  in  the  next  age-period,  per  10,000.  In  the 
first  quinquennial  group,  the  ratios  are  1  for  the  boys  and  1'5  for  the  girls.  The 
male  ratio  then  rises  in  the  next  age-period  5-10,  to  at  once  3*24,  thus  detecting 
oases  which  were  doubtful  before.  The  same  ratio,  with  a  little  variation  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  continues  up  to  age  40  ;  the  lowest  being  3 "2  and  the  highest  4*9 
for  age  15-20.  But  at  age  40-45,  the  ratio  suddenly  takes  a  leap,  7 '8.  It  is  very 
uneven  for  the  next  3  age-periods,  2"6,  6'4  and  6,  and  for  the  last  age-period 
it  is  over  8'1. 

For  females,  the  ratio  commences  with  age  2-3,  when  it  is   "5  ;  then  it 

rises  to  2*1   and  3*3   for  the   next  two   ages.     The   ratio  for    the  first   period 

0-5,  is   1'5.     It  then   keeps   a  high  level   from  2*3  to  3   at   age-period   20-25. 

But  just  as  in  the  case  of  males,  the  female  deaf-mutes  also  rise   to  4  per   10,000 

for  the  period   35-40.    There  must  have  been   born  in  the  corresponding  year 

an  unusually  large  number  of  deaf-mute  boys  and  girls.     The  highest  ratios  are 

for   age   55-60   and  60  and  over  ;  for  the  former  4-5  and  for  the  latter  7"7,     It  is 

obvious  that  old-age  deaf  persons  must  have  been  freely  included. 

Proportion    of  27.     From  the  proportion  of  females  to  1,000    males   in   this   infirmity  it 

1,000    males  appears  that  the  females  are   more  fortunate  in  all  the  age-periods   except  at  the 

mates.  two   extremes,  where  they  show  excess  over  the  males  of  the   same  age-periods. 

Sub.  vii-4.  rpjjjg  excess  is  of  about  25  per  cent.     For  the  total  of  all  ages  the  defect  of  females 

in  this  affliction  is  47  per  cent.    After  the  first  five  years  of  life  the  ratio  begins  to 

decline  till  the  period  ending  20th  year.     In  these  ages  the  deficiency  of  females 

is  from   34   to   51  per   cent.     In  the   next  period,  20-25,  the  female  proportion 

approaches  nearer  to  the  proportion  of  this  infirmity  in  the  other  sex  and  is  less  by 

28  per  cent.,  but  for  the  two  subsequent  age-periods  it  again  falls  short  by  31  and 

44  per  cent.,  respectively.     In  the  age-period  35  to  40,  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality 

while  it  is  at  its  minimum  between  the  age-period  40-45,  and  thence  rises  up  to  the 

last. 

Beaf-mutes  _  in  28.     In  comparing  the  deaf-mutes   in  the  Baroda  Divisions  with  those  in 

i^ons^ompared  ^^^  Zillas  of  British  Gujarat,  we  find  that  Kadi  and  Ahmedabad  are  almost  on   a 

Gnjarat^ZiUaa   l^vel ;  for  the  males  Kadi  is  better  off  and  Ahmedabad  for  the  females.     Baroda 

Sub.    G.  is  better  than  Kaira  throughout,  and  also  than  Broach  for  total   and  the   sexes. 

The  Panch  Mahals   also  cornpare   unfavourably   with   Baroda  and  Kadi.     But 

Surat  surpasses  Navsari  by  a  large  percentage,  over  50  per  cent,  for  the  total  as 

well  as  for  the  sexes.     The  figures  for  Amreli  are  worse  than  those  of  any   Zilla 

in  British  Gujarat.     On  the  whole,  British  Gujarat  has  3  per  10,000  to  3-45  for 

Baroda;  the  proportion  is  nearly  6:7.     Baroda  Divisions  are  better  for   the  male 

ratio  and  worse  for  the  female  ratio. 

9.    BLiNr)NESs,  IT?  Causes  and  Peevalence. 

Causes.  29.     Unlike  insanity,  blindness   may,   in   some  cases,  be  attributable  to 

local  causes.  Particularly  in  old  age,  this  infirmity  is  often  traced  to  the  character 
of  the  country.  Burning  sandy  plains  reflecting  powerfully  the  vertical  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun,  intolerable  glare,  and  frequent  dust  storms  blowing  clouds  of  dust 
and  sand,  particles  of  which  continually  enter  into  and  irritate  the  eye,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  local  causes  that  bring  on  blindness.    Another  fruitful  qause  i^ 
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supposed  to  lie  in  the  domestic  arrangements   of   Hindu   houees.     The  mistress 
-of  the  house   invariably  (except  in  opulent   families)   cooks   for   the   household, 
in   a  majority  of  the  castes.     The  cookroom  is  generally  the  smallest  and  darkest 
closet  in  a  small  house,  usually  wanting  in  chimneys  or   any  other  passages    for 
the  escape  of  the  heated  air  and  the  smoke  except,  perhaps,   a   slit   in   chunam 
walls   or   a   small  hole  in  the  roofs  of  humbler  abodes.     The   cheap  fuel   that 
is   burnt  in  the  poorer  houses  is  often  undried  and  consists  of  green  twigs   and 
sticks,  such   as   come  handy  to  the   children   who   collect   them  in  the     fields. 
We     often    come    across     women    with    inflamed   eyes,    unable    to   bear  the 
glare  of  the  day  ;  and  one   would  not  be   far   wrong  iu   assigning  this  as  the 
immediate  cause.     Hot  spicy  foods  and  relishes  and  the  unlimited  use  of  chiUies 
in  various  ways,  to  turn  out  highly  flavoured  and  savoury  dishes,  may  also  help 
to  add  to   the  list  of  the  afflicted.     This  is  the   reason   why,  in  this   particular 
infirmity,  women,  as  an  exceptional  case,  preponderate  over  men.     For  children, 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  loss  of  sight  is  the  visitation  of  small-pox.     Vaccina- 
tion is  said  to  have  done   much  in  mitigation  of  this  terrible  calamity  in  infancy, 
wherever  the  vaccinator   finds  a  welcome.     But  it  is  in  old  age  that  the  numbers 
leap  high  ;  the  cause  of  such  a  wide-spread  affliction,  at  that  age,  being  physical 
debility  and  nervous  weakness  incident  to  old  age. 

30.     The  statistics  as  regards  infirmities  by  religions  show  that  blindness  Blindness  by 
is  more  prevalent  among  the  Animistics  who  inhabit  the  hilly  tracts,  10-96  males     ^^^^  jj 
and  1 1-95  females  per  10,000  of  either  sex  of  that  religion.     The  actual  numbers 
are  98  males  and  106  females.     The  Christians,  who  were  totally   exempt  from 
this  infirmity   in  the  previous   Census,   exhibit  a  ratio  as  large  as   14*44   blind 
females  in  10,000  of  that  sex.     The   Musalmans   have  no  less  than  8  males  and 
8-3  females.     Next  to  them   are  the   Hindus  in  the   order  of  the   ratios,  having 
7-18  males   and   9'48   females,  per   10,000  of  each ;  their   female  ratio  is  thus 
higher  than  that  for  the  Musalmans.     The  Jain  ratio  is  4-44  for  males  and  2-97 
for  females.   The  Part^is  and  the  Christians  have  the  lowest  ratios  for  their  males, 
2-69  and  2-36,  respectively.    The  former  have  6*4  females  blind  per   10,000. 
The  actual  numbers  are  576  blind  males  and  706   females  among  the   Hindus, 
11  and  7    among  the   Jains,  1  and  3   among  the  Parsis,  68   and   67  among  the 
Musalmans,  1  and  5  among  the  Christians,  and  98  and  106  among  the  Animistics. 
The  Animistics  here  again  show  an  increased   ratio  for  males   over  1891,  but  the 
variation  is  not  so  striking.     All  other   religions   present   improved  ratios  ;  the 
Jaius   have  16   less   blind  males  now,  the  Hindus  9,  and  the   Musalmans  6,  per 
10  000,  than  in  1891.     In  the  case  of  females,  the  Hindu   ratio  has   improved  by 
lb,  that  of  Jains  by  13,  that  of  Musalmans  by   11,  that  of  Animistics   by  6,  and 
thit  of  Parsis  by  2  over  the   corresponding  ratios  for  1891.     What  this  improve- 
ment,  to   such  a  large  extent,  is   due  to  is  the  question.    Part  of  it  may  be  due 
to  better  modes  of  life  and  sanitary  arrangements,  but  part  also  to  many  of  these 
helpless  people,  in  all  age-periods,  succumbing  to  the   severity  of  the  bad  years. 
Just  as  the  old  people  and  the  children  have  fallen  preys  to  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  famine,  so  also  mrst  have  the  helpless  blind,  who  could  not  exist  without 
help  and  support  from  others. 
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Blindness  by  31.     Reverting  to  the   statistics  of  infirmities  by    castes,  we  find  from  the 


castes 

Snb.  111—6-7 


ratios,   extracted   in  the   margin    for    the 

NUMBHB  IN  10,000.  .        ,,  .  J         J  ^  i.t,     X   »U„   „_ 

Castes.  ._       numerically  important   castes,  tnat  tne  un- 

Anivaia  Brkhmans         .„     23-8 '     12     '        clean  caste  of  Khalp^s  presents  the  lowest 

Audicb  „  ...         7-6  6  i  j 

Bkr..t        „  (degraded) ...      9'6        9'2  ratios  of    blind,   both   amone^    males   and 

TWarathas  ...         7-6  61 

i'Hp™^  -      ■'•4        9-1  females.     The  highest  ratio  for  males  is  of 

Lobam  ...     n  10  " 

KaSta^""''^  ■■■     4         7'^  ^^^   Anavalk   Brahman   caste  and  that  for 

Da^zl     "  ;;;    it"^      1$  females  of  the  unclean   caste  of  Bhangis. 

Hajhmg'^  ..'.     12-8      ill  In  tho  Tatios  for   males,  the   Ghanchis,  oil 

•Kumbhara  ...  6  17  ,  ,  ,      •  i  A 

tohkrs  ...      9-8       6  estractois,   come   next   m   order.     Among 

Sufars  .'"     12         8  tho   Musalmans,   the   Pathans   stand   first, 

EaTiliag  ...  6  8 

wiabria  5  but  taking  all  communities  together   they 

Kolis  ...         5-6  8  °  t=  J 

g^^°s'^  -      4        26  come  third.     The  Darzis  occupy  the  fourth 

StiiVhm>.a  (Jains)     i"      T       V  placc,  and  are  foUowed  by  Hajkns,  Sutkrs 

lattn/'^"*'r°'^       1"     ir      'i  andtheMusalmanVohor^s.     The  Lohdntis 

Momnj^       ',',  '.'.'.      ^1-6      3  comc  after  them.     The  Lobars,  the  B^rots, 

the  Dheds  and  the  Shrimdli  Jain  Vdnids 
follow  in  order.  The  Marsithfe,  Rajputs,  and  the  Musalman  Sheikhs  come 
next.  The  Kumbhdrs,  Rdlvali^s  and  the  Kolis  have  more  blind  among  them  than 
the  socially  important  Kunbis.  The  blind  females  are  still  more  numerous  among 
the  Rabdris,  Darzis,  Kumbhdrs  and  Hajdms  than  in  the  higher  classes  of  Audich 
Brd,hmans,  Loh^n^s,  Mari,thds,  and  Rajputs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Prabhus, 
Vfighers,  Bhois,  ChArans,  Khdts,  and  Jain  Oswdls  are  quite  exempt  from  blind- 
ness. The  Prabhus  and  0  swells  are  superior  castes,  while  the  olier  four  are 
inferior  ones.  The  males  among  the  Kokanasthas,  Kdthis,  Kapols,  VAgharis  and 
Fakirs  enjoy  immunity  from  blindness,  and  the  females  of  Kdradids  and  Kachhi^s. 

Blindness  by  33.     We  next  consider  the  prevalence  of  blindness  by  a^e-periods.     From 

age  periods.  ^  .  .  . 

Sub.  V— 5,10.        subsidiary  Table  V,  it  will  appear  that  the  blind  go  on  increasing  for  both  sexes, 

though  not  regularly,  in  the  successive  stages  of  life,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  old  age,  after  60.  21  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  females 
suffering  from  this  infirmity,  are  past  60.  The  divergence  in  the  two  sexes  is 
well  marked ;  the  males  begin  to  suffer  from  this  affliction  at  a  considerably 
earlier  age  than  the  other  sex.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  remarkably  higher 
proportions  of  males  than  those  of  the  females  in  the  early  ages  up  to  the  period 
between  20 — 25.  After  this  the  proportions  go  on  increasing  in  both  the  sexes 
but  those  for  females  rise  more  rapidly.  For  the  first  five  age-periods,  the  male 
ratios  are  greater  than  the  female  ones,  i.e.,  up  to  age  25  ;  but  after  that  the 
female  ratios  are  generally  much  higher.  Unlike  the  two  maladies  already 
considered,  the  ratios  for  blindness  are  generally  equable  in  all  age-periods. 
Figures  over  1,000  appearing  only  twice,  and  these  for  females,  1,140  at  age- 
period  40—45,  and  1,174  at  50-^55. 
of bli^^fem^f  ^^'     ^"^  ^  consideration  of  the  proportion   of  sexes  by   age-periods,  we 

per  1000  males,  find  that  in  the  first  quinquennial  group  the  blind  girls  are  slightly  less  as  com- 
pared with  blind  boys  ;  there  being  954*5  girls  to  1,000  boys.  In  the  next  two 
groups  the  female  ratios  are  about  the  same,  a  little  less ;  and  after  that  period 
they  exceed  those  for  the  males,  in   all  the  remaining  age-periods,  except  the 


Sub.  VII- 
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two,   viz.,  20—25  and  55—60.     The  excess  is  17  per  cent,  in  the  period  15—20 
41  percent,  in  25— 30,  10  per  cent,  in  30— 35,   36   percent,   in  35— 40,   70  per 
cent,  in  40—45,  7  per  cent,  in  45—50,  46  per  cent,  in  50—55,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
the  last  age-period.     For  all  ages  the  excess   of  blind  females  over  males   is  18 
per  cent. 

34.  The  ratios  for  the  whole  of  British  Gujarat  for  the  blind,  for  the  saroda  DivJ- 
total  as  well  as  for  the  sexes,  are  higher  than  those  for  the  Baroda  State.  For  the  |d  withBritiTh 
former  the  ratios  are  9-4  (for  the  total)  and  12-5  and  11  (for  the  sexes) ;  for  the  Si'e  wfnd.  '  °  ^ 
latter  they  are  8-5,  7*5  and  9-4,    respectively.     The  ratios  for  Kadi  (7-3,  6'2  and  Sub.   g. 

8-5)  are  more  favourable  than  those  for  Ahmedabad  (10,  8  and  12).  Those  for 
the  Baroda  Division  (4"5,  4"8  and  4'3)  also  compare  favourably  both  with. those  of 
Kaira  (7,  6-7,  and  7-9)  and  of  Broach  (12-6,  10-5  and  14-8).  The  Navsari  ratios 
are  worse  than  those  of  Surat ;  the  former  being  12-4,  11'3  and  13"6,  the  latter 
1 1,  9"4  and  12'7.  The  Panch  Mahal  ratios  are  the  best  of  all,  excepting  the  Baroda 
Division.  The  Amreli  ratios  for  blindness  are  the  worst  of  all  others  ;  17  for  total 
13"9  for  males  and  20'5  for  females. 

10.    Leprosy,  its  Causes  and  Prevalence. 

35.  So  far   as  non-professional  men   may   venture   to  judge,  the  chief     „^ 
causes  of  this  terrible  infirmity  are  heredity,  uncleanliness,  consumption  of  certain 
sorts  of  food,  and  local  influences.     There  are   some   who   doubt   the   effects   of 
locality  ;  while  the  food  substances  generally  considered  harmful  in  this  respect 

are  such  as  are  not  used  by  Hindus.  It  is  known  to  prevail  mostly  among  the 
poor  and  filthy  classes,  and  people  living  in  damp  and  malarious  localities  are 
most  susceptible  to  it ;  so  also  are  people  living  on  the  sea-shores.  The  foods 
that  are  condemned  are  fish,  particularly  salted  fish,  and  oils.  A  large  number 
of  oilmen  are  subject  to  leucoderma  evidently.  Personal  uncleanliness  and 
dirty  abodes  perhaps  hasten  the  development  of  the  disease  in  those  who  may 
be  prone  to  it. 

36.  In   the   statistics   by   religion,    the    Animistics   show     the  highest     Leprosy     by 
proportions,    both     for  male     and    female     lepers,     8   for     males    and  4   for  Religions 
females  ;  but   it  is  satisfactory   that  in  spite   of  the   increase  in  their  population, 

they  have  decreased  from  11  and  6  for  the  sexes  to  the  present  ratios.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Christian  males  show  as  high  a  ratio  as  the  Animistics 
for  males,  while  none  were  returned  in  the  previous  enumeration.  The  Hindu 
and  the  Musalman  male  ratios  are  exactly  alike,  1*19 ;  but  for  females  the 
ratio  for  Hindus  is  three  times  that  for  the  other  religion,  "74  for  the  Hindu 
and  "25  for  the  Musalman  females.  The  Jains  have  a  low  ratio  comparatively 
for  both  sexes.  Their  females,  however,  show  no  improvement  in  the  ratio  of 
the  previous  census.  All  other  religions  show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  ratios 
over  those  of  1891.  The  Hindu  ratio  is  one-third  of  that  of  1891  for  males,  and 
one-half  for  females.  The  ratio  for  Musalman  males  is  nearly  one-half  and  of 
females  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  for  1891.  The  Parsis  have  no  lepers  for 
either  sex. 
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Leprosy  by 
aKe-periods. 
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Proportions 
per  10,000  at 
peribd. 

Sab.  VI,— 6,  U. 


Nnmber 

in  10,000. 

Males. 

Females. 

Erahmana       

6-8 

Eajpata           

.*■        ••• 

1 

Lohan^s          

•••        ■•• 

2 

•••.■. 

Anjna  Rnnbis 



0-1 

0-1 

Lewa 

1-3 

0-4 

GMnchis         

8 

1-7 

Eajdm» 

•••        ... 

O'B 

Kumbhara       

...        ••• 

2-4 

i 

liohars 

•••        •■• 

t 

KoliB     

**• 

2'5 

2-4 

Bhangia 

0-8 

Dhede 

••• 

1-7 

•9 

EhSlpis          

■•• 

07 

0-7 

B'.aikh  (Musalman)  ... 

09 

0-9 

Pathans         „ 

•..        ••■ 

6-6 

Toboras        ft 

... 

0'8 

Komnds        „ 



1'6 

37.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  leprosy  in  its  relation  to  castes.     The 

marginal  Table  gives  an  extract  from 
subsidiary  Table  III,  for  .the  numerically 
strong  castes.  The  Gh^nchi  ratio  for 
males  is  the  highest.  There  are  so  many 
as  8  leper  males  per  10,000  of  the  male 
population.  This  lends  strong  support 
to  the  general  opinion  that  oil-pressers 
and  extractors  are  most  liable  to  this 
disease.  It  is  very  strange  to  find  that 
AndvaMs  generally  come  to  the  front  in 
having  very  high  ratios  for  ail  infirmities. 
Their  leprosy  ratio  for  males  is  6'8.  The 
Musalman  Pathdn  males  are  next  in  order 
among  whom  leprosy  seems  to  be  greatly 

prevalent.  It  is  a^so  common  among  the  Kolis  whose  ratios  for  both  the  sexes, 
are  identical,  2"5.  This  ratio  is  the  highest  for  the  leper  females.  The  Lohdnd 
males  alone  have  a  ratio  equal  to  that  of  the  Kolis.  The  male  ratios  for  Dheds, 
Momnds,  Lewd  Kunbis  and  the  Rajputs  are  somewhat  higher  than  one  per  cent. 
So  also  are  the  female  ratios  for  the  GhdncJiis,  Kumbhdrs,  and  Lohdrs.  Of  the 
rest,  some  have  their  ratios  of  lepers  below  unity  and  the  others  none  at  all. 
From  the  above  resume  it  seems  that  higher  ratios  are  found,  as  a  rule,  amongst 
the  lower  and  poorer  castes.  From  the  Table  it  appears  that  out  of  the  78  selected 
castes  so  many  as  40  are  totally  exempt  from  leprosy,  5  more  are  exempt  for 
males  and  23  for  females,  leaving  only  10  castes  having  cases  of  leprosy  for  both 
males  and  females.  The  females  are  affected  in  only  15  castes  and  the  males 
in  3c3.     The  females  are  generally  less  affected  than  the  males. 

38.  If  we  consider  the  element  of  age-periods  in  leprosy  we  find  that 
people  are  most  subject  to  this  infirmity  in  middle  life,  for  both  sexes.  For  one 
quinquennial  age-period  30-35,  there  are  so  many  as  2,527  leper  women  out  of 
10,000  afilicted  ;  or  over  25  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  single  age-period  just 
above  it  and  just  below  it  are  also  heavy, — 1,790  and  1,474  ;  the  three  making 
up  over  one-half  the  total  leper  women.  For  the  males,  the  ages  from  20-40, 
are  heavy  ;  the  ratios  being  1,154,  1,484,  1,209  and  1,704,  respectively ;  or  over 
5,000  for  only  4  periods.  Taking  these  proportions  decenially  after  the  5th  year, 
the  maximum  ratios  for  both  the  sexes  are  found  in  the  age-period  25-35.  Up 
to  that  period  the  male  proportions  are  more  in  accordance  with  those  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  but  those  for  females  fall  considerably  in  the  period  15-25. 
After  40,  the  proportions  decline  in  both  sexes. 

39.  From  the  Table  of  the  ratios  of  lepers  per  10,000  of  the  population 
of  each  sex  at  each  age-periid  also,  it  appears  that  leprosy  affects  males  more 
than  females.  Up  to  25  years  of  age,  the  ratios  for  leprosy  among  females  are 
small,  below  1  in  10,000,  except  for  age  4  to  5,  when  it  is  1-47  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
males  it  begins  to  develop  from  the  second  age-period  5-10,  when  it  is  "55  ;  then 
it  rises  to  '73  and  -76  in  the  next  two  periods.  The  highest  ratio  for  females  is  3 
per  10,000  for  the  age-period  30-35,   and  2-27  for  the  nest  period.     For  other 
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periods,   the   ratio   is  between  TSS  aud  2'1.     But  for  males  tlie  ratios  are  much 

higher.     For  the  age-period  35-40,  the  ratio  is  highest,   4'52  ;  and  for  the  two 

periods  between  45   and   55,   it  is   over   4   per   10,000   of  the  males  in  those 

periods.     Excepting   the   period   30-35,  the  male  ratios  are  more  than  double  of 

the  female   ratios  for  all  age-periods.     For  '  60  and  over,'  the  male  ratio  is  1*85, 

and  the  female,  1*  42.  > 

Except  in  one  age-period,  noticed  above,  30-35,  the  females  are  less  than 

the  males.     In  this  period  only  there   are   1,090'9  female   lepers  to   1,000   male 

lepers.     There  are  only  182  female  lepers  at  age  40-45,  to    1,000   males,   and   a 

still  lower  ratio,  95  at  age  20-25. 

40.     Kadi  is  over  4  times  better  off  than  Ahmedabad;  in  the  latter  there  Baroda    Divi- 

_        .       sions    compar- 
is  one  leper  for  every  14,000  nearly,  and  in  the  former,  one  for    59,600.     Baroda,  ed  with  Bri- 

tish     Gujarat 
on  the  other  hand,  is  much  worse  than  both  Kaira  and  Broach.     In  Baroda  there  Districts,    for 

is  one  leper  in  every  5,000  nearly,  while   for  Kaira   and  Broach  there  is  one  m 

18,000  and  9,000,  respectively.     Navsari  also,  with  its   one  for   2,329,  is  twice  sub.  g. 

as  badly   off  as  Surat,  with  its  one  in  5,445.     Amreli  (one  in  10,840)  is   slightly 

worse  than  the  Panch  Mahals  (one  in  13,051).     On  the  whole,  the  Baroda  State 

with    one    leper    in    every     7,049    is    worse  than    British   Gujarat  with   one 

in  10,158. 

41.  As  I  have  said  already,  there  is  a  temple  of  Anusuy^   Mdtd,   on  the  Anusuya  Leper 
banks  of  the  Narmad^,  in  the  Sinor  Mahal  of  the  Baroda  Division.     This  locality 

having  the  reputation  of  curing  the  lepers  by  simply  rubbing  the  dust  of  the  soil 
there  on  the  affected  parts,  a  large  number  of  lepers  from  all  places  congregate 
there.  To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  miserable  beings,  the  Government  of 
His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  opened,  on  the  Ist  August  1 890,  a  leper  hospital  on 
the  spot,  in  charge  of  a  quaUfied  medical  officer,  and  has  long  since  maintained 
an  Anna-Chhatra,  or  boarding-house,  there.  In  the  Census  month  there  were  60 
inmates  of  this  place  of  refuge  for  the  lepers.  People  suffering  from  other  ail- 
ments also  take  advantage  of  this  hospital.  In  the  year  1900-1901,  there  had 
been  altogether,  1,268  patients,— 743  males,  289  females  and  236  children  suffer- 
ing from  all  diseases.  Of  the  indoor  patients  suEfering  from  leprosy  9  had  died 
during  the  year.  In  the  Anna-Chhatra,  there  are  arrangements  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  100  patients.  The  annual  cost  for  the  year  1900-1901  was 
Es.  3,408. 

42.  The  four  infirmities  may  be  passed  under  review,  as   exemplified  in  General  re- 

Riibsidiarv  Table  III,  for  the  selected  castes.     The  Prabhus  and  the   Oswdl  Jains  fir^ities"'^   by 
snoBiuidiy  xauAc        ,  .-,.■,     r  T         .-L      ^Tx   I,  A  Selected castes. 

are  free  from  all  infirmities,  excepting  only  insanity  for  males ;  the   V^hers  and 

the  Kh^ts  are  equally  free,  except  for  leprosy  in  only  one  sex  ;  and  the  K^radids  ^uh.  iii. 
and  Kapola  also  would  be  considered  quite  free  but  for  blindness  in  one 
Bex.  The  Girisi&s  have  only  blind  in  both  sexes,  and  the  Chdrans  deaf-mutes 
only.  The  K^chhi^s  have  female  deaf-mutes  and  male  blind  only  out  of  all 
infirmities.  The  only  superior  castes  out  of  these  are  the  Prabhus  and  the 
Osw^ls.  The  large  castes  of  the  Kadwd  and  Lewd  Kunbis,  the  Animistics,  the 
Dheds,  the  Kolis,  Chamirs,  and  Shaikhs  have  figures  for  all  infirmities  for 
both  sexes.  The  Brahmans  are  affected  for  all  infirmities  yery  nearly,  for 
both  sexes. 
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11.     Infirmities  by  Occupations. 

4  3,  We  may  now  treat  the  infirm  by  occupations.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  give  statistics  of  infirmities  by  certain  selected  occupations,  with  a  view  to  bring 
out  the  relation,  if  any,  between  infirmities  and  occupations  as  such.  The  Census 
Commissioner  observed  in  his  note  on  infirmities,  "  One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that 
occupation  is  the  real  determining  factor  and  that  caste  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  "  As  there  was  no  time  to  abstract  from  the  schedules  the  infirm  by 
occupations,  I  take  merely  the  castes  or  groups  of  castes  to  represent  the  occupa- 
tions ordinarily  followed  by  them.  It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  definite  results, 
even  from  the  occupations,  except  to  mark  in  a  general  way,  which  infirmities  are 
most  prevalent  in  any  occupation  and  which  occupations  are  sutfering  from  all  or 
fewer  of  these  infirmities. 

•44.     Taking  the  figures  of  the  table  for  particular  maladies,  we  find  that 
for  insanity  the  highest   ratios  are  for  the  Gol^s  (buskers)  14  for    1,000  males, 
and  3  for  females,  followed  by  8-3  and  1-3  for  Ghanchis  (oil-pressers).     It  is  not 
apparent  why  the  ratios  are  so  high  with  them.     Next  after  them  come  the  V^ni^s 
(trading  classes),  5*6  for  males  and  3*6  for  females.     The   greater   prevalence  of 
insanity  among  them  may  be  attributed  to   mental  work  and  worry  and  anxiety  in 
worldly  affairs.     It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  priestly  castes  also  for  similar  rea- 
sons shew  high  percentages,  3-7  for  males  and  1*8  for  females.     The  graia  parchers 
and  washermen  are  completely  free  from  this  infirmity.     The  trading  classes  brass- 
smiths,  carpenters,  scavengers  have  no  male  insanes ;  the  female   ratio  also   for   the 
carpenters  is  below  one.     The  females  ot  the  writer  and  warrior  classes,  and  of  the 
Tailors,  Hunters,  and  Weavers  are  free  from    insanity.     Excepting  the  conjecture 
hazarded  for  the  priestly  and  writer  castes,  and  for  the  V^nids,  no  reasons  can   be 
easily  assigned  for  the  more  or  less  prevalence  of  insanity  in  the  different  occupa- 
tions.    We  only  see  that  the  unclean  castes,  the    Scavengers,  and  the  Dheds  have 
very  small  ratios  for  insanity  for    both  sexes ;  and   the   ratios    for    the  important 
classes  of  Agriculturists,    cattle  breeders  and   graziers,  cultivators  and  labourers 
Deaf-Kutism.  are  also  all  below  one  per  10,000  in  both  sexes.     For  the  deaf-mutes,  the  ratios  all 
round   are  much  higher   than  for   the  insanes.     As  the  causes  of  congenital  deaf- 
mutism  are  not  ascertainable    easily,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  give  the  greater 
or  less  prevalency  for     the   occupations.     Here   also   the  GoUs   (buskers)   are 
prominent  with  18  males  and  21   females   per  10,000.     The   goldsmiths  have  24 
males  and  21   females,  the  washermen  have  so  many  as  25  for  male  ratio  though 
there  are  no  females.     The  trading  classes  also  have  high  ratios  of  13   and  4  deaf- 
mutes  for  the  sexes.     The    writer  class  is  the  only  one  that  is    totally    exempt  for 
both  sexes.   The  Trading  classes  have  the  ratios  of  5  and  6  for  the  sexes,  the  priestly 
and  literary   class  of  7  and  5,  and  the  warrior  classes  of    4   and    3.   The  Agricul 
tural  classes,  cultivators  and  labourers,  range  from  2 "5  to  4'4  for  the  male  ratios  and 
about  2  per  10,000  for  the  female  ratios.     The  unclean   occupations,    Dheds    and 
Scavengers  have  the  same  female  ratios,  about  2,  but  range  from  9  to  3  ner  10  000 
for  males.     The  artisans,  excepting  those   specially   mentioned   above  for   their 
high   ratios,  range   for   male   ratios  from  S'T  to  1-5  and  for  female   ratios  from 
5  to  0.     Among  the  blind,  excepting  the  buskers,  the  religious  mendicants  are  to 
the  front,  with  a  ratio  of  19  males  per  10,000.     They  are  the  scums  of  different 
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castes  and  classes,  joined  in  fraternities  ;  but  the  number  of  the  blind  males  is  Sub,  iv— 6,  7. 
great,  as  those  who  are  blind  naturally  take  to  begginp^ ;  their  female  ratio  is 
2'8.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  GoUs  (buskers)  attain  their  bad 
prominence  for  blindness  also.  The  trading  Vanias  show  high  ratios  for  both 
sexes,  16"y4  males  and  almost  the  same  ratio  for  females.  The  priestly  and 
literary  occupations  have  15  and  13  per  10,000  for  the  sexes  and  ohe  warrior 
classes  7  and  9.  The  agriculturists,  cultivators  and  labourers  have  ratios  of 
about  5  for  males  and  7  for  females.  The  cattle-breeders  and  graziers,  who  are 
generally  on  a  level  with  the  previous  two  classes  for  the  other  infirmities,  show 
much  larger  percentages  for  blindness  ;  9  for  males  and  22  for  females.  These 
high  ratios  may  be  due  to  their  wandering  life,  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  Sun, 
out  of  doors.  The  ratios  of  the  artizan  classes  range  from  1 6  to  6  for  males  and 
from  18  to  6  for  females,  excepting  the  brass-smiths  who  have  no  blind  females. 
The  low  and  unclean  occupations  show  an  average  about  8  for  males  and  10  for 
females.  The  oil-pressers  are  strong  for  the  blind  also,  18  males  and  13  females. 
The  writer  class  again  is  the  only  occupation  totally  exempt  from  blindness;  though 
one  would  have  expected  a  different  record  for  the  male  writers,  who  have 
professionally  to  put  their  eyes  to  the  greatest  strain.  In  15  of  the  occupations 
o-iven  in  the  list  the  female  ratios  preponderate,  in  10  the  male  ratios  preponderate 
and  in  5  occupations  they  are  nearly  alike.  There  are  3  occupations  in  which 
there  are  no  blind  males,  and  2  in  which  there  are  no  blind  females.  In  leprosy.  Leprosy. 
the  figures  are  the  lightest  ;  there  are  9  occupations  completely  free  from  this 
loathsome  disease.  The  Golas  who  figured  so  prominently  for  all  other  in- 
firmities are  free  from  leprosy.  So  are  the  writers,  tailors,  brass-smiths,  gold-  sub.  iv. 
smiths  carpenters,  fowlers'  and  washermen.  The  fishermen  and  Bhois  are  also 
quite  free  ;  this  is  against  the  notions  of  some  who  consider  the  fishermen 
susceptible  to  his  disease.  The  females  of  the  Trading  class,  cattle-breeders, 
barbers  and  genealogists  are  also  free  ;  the  male  barbers  have  a  ratio  below  one 
for  10,000.  The  oil-pressers  are  reputed  in  Gujarat  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
this  disease.  The  other  comparatively  large  figures  are  for  cultivators  and 
labourers  (2-39  for  males  and  2-23  for  females),  mendicants  (2-98  and  1-12), 
weavers  and  dyers  (2-65  and  1*3).  The  warrior  classes,  bankers,  agricultu-rists 
and  scavengers  have  each  of  them  a  ratio  less  than  one  per  10,000  in  either  sex. 

45.  The  followiog  occupations  present  figures  for  aU  the  four  infirmities  ^^J\f/onSnfi?: 
for  both  sexes  ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  total  ratioa-{l)  V^ni^  mitres  by^oc- 
bankers  and  traders,  (2)  oil-pressers,  (3)  Brahman  priests  and  literates,  (4)  potters, 
(5)  leather-workers,  (6)  unclean  occupations,  (7)  Dheds  and  (8)  cultivators  and 
labourers.  The  Vanias  come  first  and  the  oil-pressers  follow  them  as  they  con- 
tain a  very  large  number  of  blind  people.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  occu- 
pations of  the  Brahmans.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of  occupations,  there 
are  in  this  list  both  those  who  follow  high  occupations,  e.g.,  of  priests  and  of  the 
literary  occupation  of  the  Brahmans,  of  the  V^ni^-bankers  and  traders,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  follow  the  low  occupations,  e.g.,  unclean  castes,  Dheds  and  leather- 
workers.  The  middle  classes  like  those  who  follow  the  occupation  of  labourers 
and  general  cultivators  (excepting  the  Kunbis)  also  figure  in  this  list.  The  Golas 
(buskers)  and  fishermen  are  free  from  leprosy ;  the  ratios  of  the  GoUs  for  only 
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three  infirmities  are  highest  of  all,  including  those  who  Buffer  from  all  infirmities. 
The  goldsmiths  have  a  remarkably  high  percentage  for  deaf-mutes  ;  so   much  so 
that  though  they  are  free  from  leprosy  totally  and  from  insanity  for   females,  yet 
their  total  ratio  comes  only  next  to  that  of  the  Golis.     The  brass-smiths   are  free 
entirely  from   leprosy  ;  their   females   are   free  from  blindness  and  deaf-mutism 
and  their  males  from  insanity.     The  hunters  are  totally  free  from   leprosy,   their 
males  are  free  from  deaf-mutism   and   their  females  from  insanity.     The  washer- 
men are  free  from  all  infirmities  except  deaf-mutism  for  males  and   blindness   for 
females.    The  writers  carry  the  palm  inasmuch   as  they  are  free   from  all   infir- 
mities excepting  only  insanity  for  males;  and  in  that,  too,  there  is  only  one  insane. 
If  we  resort  to  actual  numbers  (Imperial  Table  Jill-A),  we   find   that   among  the 
priestly  and  literary  occupations  there  are  29  insanes  (21   males   and  8  females), 
57  deaf-mutes  (35   males   and   22   females),  109  blind  (65  males  and  44  females) 
and  7  lepers  (6  males  and  1  female).     Among  the  trading   classes,   there   are  15 
insanes  (9  males  and  6  females),    29   deaf-mutes   (16  males  and  13   females^,  71 
blind  (37  males  and  34  females)  and  4  lepers  (3   males   and   1  female).     Among 
the  Kuubis,  the  important  agricultural  class,  there  are  23  insanes   (17  males  and 
6  females),   59  deaf-mutes  (38   males  and  21  females),  236  blind  (85  males  and 
151  females)  and  17  lepers  (13  males  and  4  females).     Among  the  artisan  classes 
there  are  35  insanes  (25  males  and  10  females),  81  deaf-mutes  (44  males   and  37 
females),  181  blind  (85  males  and  99  females)  and  15   lepers   (11    males   and  4 
females).     The  numbers  for  the  blind  and  the    deaf-mute   are    very  high  among 
the  artisans.     Among  the  religious  mendicants  there  are  one  male  insane,  15  deaf- 
mutes  (10  males  and  5  females),  44  blind  (23  males  and  21  females),  and  4  lepers 
(3   males   and  one   female).     Among  those   who  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
criminal  classes,  there  are  25  insanes  (16  males   and  9  females),    113    deaf-mutes 
(77  males  and  36  females).     Of  the  unclean  castes  there  are  12  insanes   (5  males 
and  7  females),  52  deaf-mutes  (35  males  and  17    females),  121    blind  (54    males 
and  67    females)  and   16    letters    (10  males   and  6   females).     As   I  have  already 
remarked,  no  certain  deductions  can  be  drawn  for  infirmities   in  connection  with 
occupations  ;  and  one  must  be  content  with  giving,  for  the  present,   the  numbers 
and  l-atios  for  the  diflerent   occupations,  for  comparison  with  the  results  of  future 
censuses.     We  can  arrive  at   general  deductions  only  after   repeated  figures  for 
the  greater  or  less  immunity  or  proclivity  of  particular   occupations   for  particular 
infirmities. 
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Chaptbe  VII. 


Subsidiary  Table  HI. 

Average  numher  of  evicted  per  10,000  of  each  selected  caste  in  1901. 


Selected  Caste. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lep< 

sr. 

Males. 

re- 
mains. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

5 

Males. 

-T : ^ 

6 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

Ana  via  Brahman 

Audich         5, 
Khedawal    „ 

3-4 
2-4 

4-7 

6 
1 

6-8 

3-3 

18-9 

6 

3 

22-1 

23-8 
7-6 

28-8 

12 
6 
22-1 

6'8 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Mewada       „       

Modh           „       

Nagar          „       

3-6 

8 

2-5 

3-8 
2-4 

7-3 
12 

10 

7-6 
11 

14-6 

28 

10 

15-2 
9 
2-4 

•  •• 

2 

2-5 

3-8 

Barot            ij 
Tapodhan     „ 
Tragala        „       

•  •• 

•  •• 

2-4 
10 

13 

4-3 

3-6 

4-1 
10 

1-3 

•  f  * 

4-3 

9-6 
8-2 
IQ 

9-2 

4-3 

17-1 

1-2 

••• 

5 

••• 

Deshastha    „ 
Kokacastha  „ 
Chandra  Seni 
Kayastha  Prabhu 

••• 

9-a 

6-4 

•  •• 

9-3 
6-4 

4 

6-2 

8 
6-5 

... 

... 

Garasia     ... 

Kathi        ...         ...         ••• 

•  «• 

••• 

22*8 

e-i 

15'7 

5-4 
^•1 

... 

■  «• 

MarathsL    ...         ...          ••• 

Hajpnt      ...         ...         ••• 

Vagher     

1-1 
1 

•  •• 

•  «•. 

5-4 
2-3 

3-7 
3-9 

7-6 
7-4 

*•• 

6'1 
9-1 

*1 

•  •• 

4-9 

Lohana 

Disawal  "Vania     

Kapol         „         

•  •• 

•  ■• 

■  ••, 

13 

•  •• 

4 

2'8 

11 -1 

8-1 

10 
5-6 
16-6 

1-9 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Khadiyata  „ 
Lad            ,j 
Modh         „         

••• 

6^4 
5 

•  •• 

■  »•. 

9-2 

5 

12-8 
16-1 
10 

15-4 
25 
5-7 

2-3 
5 

••• 
•  •• 

Nagar         „ 

Shrim^li     „         

Soni           )) 

*•• 
*<• 

9-4 

9-2 
9-4 

•  ••, 

20-a 

10-1 

9-4 
13-8 

15 
25-6 

14-1 
2fl 
23-5 

10 
42 
10-1 

•'• 

5 

Anjana 
Kadva 
K&radiA 

... 

0«7 

•  a* 

0-a 

0-fi 
2 

1-2 
1-2 

5 
4 
3-1 

8-7 
7 

o"i 

*•• 

0-1 

•  •• 

Leva         

Abir  (Gujarati) 

Bhavs^r    ,,           

•  «• 

1-2 

•  •• 

0-4 

••• 
••• 

2-1 

3-a 

1-2 

10 
6-7 

4-4 
22-2 

9-8 

10 
25 
6-7 

1-3 

0-4 

•  •• 

Bhoi  (Kahar)       

Oharan      ...         

Pavzi  (Gujarati) 

•  •• 

3 

5-6 

5 
22-2 
1-5 

11-3 

33-8 

2'8 

i's-'d 

18-2 

■.*• 

Ghaocbi 

Gola 

•  •• 

9-5 
14-4 

1-7 
3-5 

4-7 
18 

3-4 
20-8 

20-6 
21-6 

.15-5 
10-4 

8 

1-7 

Ha  jam  (Gujarati) 
Kachhia   ... 

■  « 

0-8 

•  •• 

2-5 

•  ••- 

3-2 

3-3 
2-4 

12-8 
2-5 

11-5 

0-8 

•  •• 

•  •• 
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Infirmities. 


Subsidiary  Table  III— concluded. 

Average  numler  of  afflicted  per  10,000  of  each  selected  caste  in  1901. 


Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Selected  Caste. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males, 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Khatri  (Vanza) 

Kumbhar  (Gajarati)        

Lobar       (       „      )        

4-5 
3-3 
2-2 

•  •• 

1-5 
1 

4"3 
8-7 

•  •• 

3-4 
5-1 

9-1 
6-2 
9-8 

9-1 

17-3 

6-1 

•  •• 

2-4 

T 

1 

Machhi     ... 

Mali         

Mochi       

5-3 

11-9 

6-7 

2-4 

••• 
•  •• 

5-3 
17-9 

2-4 
2-4 

8 
11-9 
4-5 

2-4 

6-1 

12-1 

2-2 

a«» 

aa» 
•  •• 

Rabari       ...         

Sathvara , 

Soni 

0-5 
3-7 

4 

0-5 

2-9 
24 

1-6 
20-9 

6-9 
3-7 
4 

19-8 
18-6 
12-6 

1-5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Sutar  (Gnjarati) 

Bawa        

Gosain      

■  •a 
•  •• 

2-8 

0-9 

7 
12-8 
8-4 

3-7 

8-4 
12-2 

12-2 

22-4 

28 

8-3 
33-6 
40-6 

••• 
*•• 

5-6 

•  •• 
aa* 

Sadhu 

Eawalia    ... 

Vagbri      

T 

0-8 

1 

11-1 
1 

2-5 

"i 

2-7 

22-2 
6 

25 
8 
5-4 

3-7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Baria        

Koli          

Khant      

i" 

0-7 

1-3 
3-6 

•  •• 

0-5 
2-3 

3-9 
5-6 

•  •• 

3-8 
8 

*•• 

1-3 
2-5 
11 

1-4 

2-4 

Talavia      

Bhangi     ...         ...         

Dbed        

1-5 
'6-9 

'r7 

0-6 

32-6 
9-2 
3 

6-6 
5-1 
1-9 

3-1 

4-2 
9 

3-3 

25-3 

9-5 

3-1 
0-8 
1-7 

0'9 

Garoda      ...         ...         

Khalpa  (Ohamar)            

Oswal  (Jains)       

0-7 
5-6 

•  •• 

1-4 

7-1 

5-2 

a  •• 

•  •• 

3-5 

•  •• 

14-2 
2-6 

19-4 
0-7 

o'? 

•  aa 

3-2 
0-7 

•  mm 

Shrimali 

x^arsi         «••         ...         ...         ••• 

Saiad 

0-9 

8-1 
2-7 

2-1 

2-6 
2-7 
5-4 

6-4 

•  •• 

8-9 
2-7 
5-4 

6-1 
6-4 
8-3 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

Shaikh      

Pathan     

3-4 

3-7 

5-6 

6 
3-3 

3-7 
9-3 

77 
15 

14-9 
7-4 

0-9 

6-6 

0-9 

•  •• 

Meman     

Vohora     

o's 

0-8 

2-6 
2-4 

2-3 

••• 

7-7 
12-2 

13-5 
8-4 

0-8 

aaa 

Molesalam           ...         ...        ... 

Momana    ... 

•  •• 

3'4 

4 

4-8 

2-1 

2 
9-6 

2-1 
3-4 

2 
1-6 

••• 
■  •a 

Ghanchi m. 

Finjara     ...         

5 
9-2 

•  •• 

5 

10 

10 
4-6 

5-2 
15 

•  a* 

•  >• 

Tai 

j-di            ...         ...         ...         ... 

j?aKir        ...         ...         ..«         ... 

12-4 
3-9 

■  ■• 

12-4 
3-9 

4-6 

6-2 

10-8 
4-6 

•  a* 

3-9 

•  •• 

Native  Christian 
Animistic 

•  •• 

0-9 

0-9 

2-4 
4-1 

•  •a 

3 

2-4 
11 

14-9 
12-2 

7-3 

8 

4-3 
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Chaptee  VII. 


Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Average  number  of  afflicted  per  10,000  of  each  sex  by  occupations  in  190 1 


Traditional  Occupation  Group. 

Insane. 

Deap- 

MDTE. 

Blind. 

Lepee. 

i 

EC 
O 

s 

'a 
S 

a 

a* 

CO 
1 

03 
<U 

a 

m 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Priestly  and  literary  classes 

3-72 

1-85 

7- 

4-94 

14-61 

12-55 

1-17 

0-21 

Writer  Class        

6-6 

... 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

... 

Warrior  Class       

0-84 

... 

3-58 

3-48 

7-37 

8-59 

0-84 

0-23 

Trading  Class 

3-14 

1-89 

4-71 

3  35 

11-39 

10- 

0-6 

0-21 

Agriculturists  (Knnbis  only) 

08!) 

0-3 

2-56 

1-95 

4-34 

7-98 

0-59 

0'2 

Cattle-Breeders  and  Graziers 

0-38 

0-81 

3-8 

2- 

y-12 

22-28 

1-27 

... 

Cultivators  and  Labourers 

0-91 

0-56 

4-39 

2-23 

5-3 

7-24 

2-39 

2-23 

Huskers  (Golas) 

14-4 

3-47 

18- 

20-81 

21-61 

10-41 

•  «• 

■  •■ 

Tailors      

2-95 

... 

1-48 

2-79 

13-27 

18-12 

■  •• 

•  •• 

Barbers     ... 

0-8 

2-44 

3-19 

3-25 

12-78 

11-39 

0-8 

•  •• 

Potters      

3-34 

1-48 

4-3 

3-45 

6-2 

17-27 

2-38 

1 

Brass-smiths 

■  •a 

8-98 

8-19 

•  •• 

16-38 

«•• 

... 

•  •• 

Blacksmiths          

2-17 

!• 

8-7 

5-12 

9-78 

615 

■  •  • 

\ 

Goldsmiths           

4- 

... 

24-21 

20-91 

8- 

12-55 

... 

... 

Carpenters           

^. 

0-91 

6-96 

3-65 

12-19 

8-22 

... 

■  ■• 

Oil  Pressors         

8-36 

1-29 

4-77 

2-58 

17-91 

12-9 

3-58 

1-2 

Weavers,  Calenderers  and  Dyers... 

4- 

... 

5-3 

i-^ 

8- 

7-8 

2-65 

1-3 

Religious  Mendicants      

1-49 

•  •« 

9-(^8 

7-82 

19-36 

2-78 

2-98 

1-12 

Hunters  and  Fowlers       

0-8 

... 

2-4 

2-72 

••• 

5-44 

•  •• 

... 

Washermen 

•  •• 

«•« 

25-42 

■  •■ 

... 

16- 

... 

... 

Unclean  Castes 

0-61 

0-86 

4-38 

2-1 

7-79 

9-63 

1-22 

0-86 

Dheds  and  Garodas 

0-8 

0-6 

3-2 

1-8 

9- 

10-16 

1-6 

1 

Scavengers          

«•• 

1-54 

9-15 

2-31 

6-1 

13- 

0-76 

0-77 

Leather  Workers 

2-5 

1- 

4-5 

3-18 

7- 

7-95 

1- 

0-53 

Fishermen  and  Palanquin  Bearers. 

3-35 

3-26 

5- 

4-89 

5- 

1-63 

... 

... 

Genealogists        

2- 

1-13 

6-11 

5-64 

8-15 

8-9 

1- 

... 
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Subsidiary  Table  VII. 

Proportion  of  females  afflicted,  to  10,000  males  at  each  age-jyeriod. 


Age-period. 

Total  afflicted. 

Insane, 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0-  1     

750 

750 

••• 

1—  2     

'         666-66 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

2—  3     

1,000 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

3—  4    ... 

727-27 

•  «• 

2,500 

428-57 

... 

4—  5     

1,637-5 

... 

1,000 

1,800 

2,000 

0-  5     

1,050 

666-66 

1,250 

954-5 

1,333-33 

.      5—10 

736-36 

166-66 

658-53 

839-28 

857-14 

10-15 

788-61 

1,125 

600 

981-81 

400 

15—20 

781-81 

1,000 

490-19 

1,179-48 

375 

20—25 

1,335-66 

480 

725 

842-1 

95-23 

25—30 

849-62 

562-5 

690-47 

1,416-66 

629-62 

30—35  .„ 

834-58 

272-72 

562-5 

1,105-26 

1,090-9 

35—40 

927-41 

266-66 

1,000 

1,358-49 

451-61 

40—45 

942 

470-58 

SGO 

1,700 

181-81 

45—50 

750 

500 

400 

1,078-94 

312-5 

50—55 

1,062-99 

454-54 

629-62 

1,458-33 

470-58 

55—60 

678-57 

666-66 

800 

692-3 

250 

fiO     and  above  ... 

1,251-3 

1,400 

1,227-27 

1,257-86 

1,000 

Total  Mean  ... 

888 

536-42 

635-92 

1,184-1 

521-97 
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Subsidiary   Table   C. 

The  number  for  one  afflicted^  for  each  infirmity  in  both  sexes. 


Males. 

Females. 

INFIRMITY. 

Number 

One  Afflicted  to 

Number. 

One  Afflicted  to 

1901 
2 

1891 

1881 

1001 

1891 

1831 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1901 

1891 

12 

1881 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

Insane 

151 

535 

578 

6,680 

2,342 

1,971 

81 

310 

354 

11,655 

3,750 

2,953 

Deaf-mute    . . . 

412 

568 

1,064 

2,448 

2,206 

1,071 

262 

350 

650 

3,603 

3,321 

1,608 

Blind 

755 

2,017 

2,830 

1,336 

621 

403 

894 

2,734 

3,671 

1,055 

425 

285 

Leper 

182 

397 

450 

5,542 

3,156 

2,532 

95 

172 

174 

9,937 

B,758 

6,009 

1 

Subsidiary  Table  D. 

Comparative  Table  of  Infirmities  for  Baroda  State  and  British  Gujarat. 


Bakoda  State. 

Bkitish  Gujakat. 

INFIRMITY. 

Proportion  per  10,000. 

Proportion  per  10,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalfes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Insane        •••         •••         ••• 

1-19 

1-5 

0-86 

1-81 

2-4 

1-2 

Deaf-mute 

3-45 

4- 

2-77 

3- 

3-63 

2-33 

Blind         

8-44 

7-49 

9-47 

9-42 

7-97 

10-9- 

Leper        

1-42 

1-8 

i-o 

0-98 

1-39 

0-56 
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CASTE,    TRIBE     AND    RACE 


1.  Compilation  of,  Caste  Statistics. 
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3.  Caste  originating  from  Classes;  Caste    eesteictions  of  inteemar- 

eiage  and  inteedining  slowly  toemed. 

4.  Teaditiotstal  origins  of  the  Sub-Castes,  as  collected  from  Peesonal 

Enquiries. 

I.     Gauda  Brahmans. 
11,     Dravid  Brahmans. 

A.  The  Dravids,  Karnatakas  and  Tailangas. 

B.  The  Maharashtra  Brahmans. 
c.     The  Gujarati  Brahmans. 

a.     Immigrant  Gujjar  Brahmans. 
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(1)  Kunbis. 

(2)  Agriculturists  who  claim  Rajput  descent. 

(c)  Cattle-breeders. 
(cZ)  Artisan  class. 

7.  Religious  Mendicants. 
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(1)  Not  unclean. 

(a)  Those  rendering  personal  service. 
(5)  Those  who  do  petty  business. 

(c)  Those  engaged  in  labour  and  agriculture. 

(d)  Those  who  are  performers  and  actors. 

(2)  The  unclean  castes. 

9.  Summary. 
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18.  Diagram. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


CASTE,    TRIBE     AND    RACE. 


!■    Compilation  of  Caste  Statistics. 

1.  The  present  chapter  deals,  as  its  heading  indicates,  with  caste,  tribe  .Caste  statis- 
andrace.  The  Government  of  India  Resolution  No.  30-32  of  2nd  April  1902  '"^  "®°®««*''y- 
says  : — 

"  In  order  to  simplify  the  final  tables  and  expedite  the  publication 
of  the  results,  Mr.  Baines  has   proposed  that  the   heading  for  caste 
should  be  omitted  and  the  returns  of  1891  made  use  of  as  a  standard 
until  1911.     The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  is   strongly  in  favour 
of  retaining  the   heading,   and  the  Governor   General  in   Council 
accepts   this   view  both   on    the   general  ground   taken   by  Sir   K. 
Sheshadri   Iyer   that '  the   whole  social  fabric   of  India  rests  upon 
castes,'   and   for   the   special   reason  that  the  caste  statistics  afford 
the  best  clue  to  the  progress   of  the  movement  which   Sir  Alfred 
Iiyall   describes   as    the   gradual   Brahmanising   of  the    aboriginal^ 
non- Aryan,  or   casteless   tribes,   aud  to  the  changes  in  respect  of 
widow  and  infant  marriage  which  are  known  to  be  going  on.     There 
will  be  no  heading  for  sub-caste,  but  this  will  not  preclude  Local 
Governments,   who  may  consider  it  desirable  to  procure  statistics  for 
any  particular  sub-caste,  from  undertaking  such  inquiries  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  paragraph  7.  " 
A  Census  report  in  any  part  of  India,  would  be  incomplete  which   did  not 
include  a  consideration  of  the  figures  for  the  Hindu  castes  and  of  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  therefrom  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  each  caste  on  its  social  status,  its  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  the 
occupation  in  which  the  members  composing  it  are  engaged.     When  it  is  observed 
that  certain  castes  or  sub-castes  are  wholly  employed  in  certain  occupations  only, 
that  even  yet  members  of  other  castes  are  rarely  found  to  follow  these  occupations, 
that  the  occupations  including  those   of  diplomatists   and  warriors,   priests   and 
writers  are  mostly  hereditary,  and  that  each  caste  has  thus  a  status  attaching  to  it 
naturally  and  arranges  its  internal  economy  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  its  members  for 
the  proper  discharge  in  life  of  the  duties  thus  devolving  on  them  from  birth,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  many  of  the  Census  results  would  be  incomplete  without 
considering  them  in  relation  to  castes.     The  structure  of  Hindu  society  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  caste.    One.  is  a  Hindu  not  so  much  in  consequence    of  follow- 
ing certain  religious  beliefs,  as  in  being  a  member  of  a  Hindu   caste.     A  Hindu, 
particularly  one  of  a  higher  caste,  remains  a  Hindu  so  long  as  he  performs  cer- 
tain duties  by  his  caste  and  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  his  caste ;  and  so  soon 
as  any  default  places  him  outside  the  pale  of  the  caste  he  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  on  a  level,  for  the  time  being,  with  non-Hindus,  in  the  eyes   of  his 
family  and  friends  and  his  caste-people.     Under  such  circumstances,  his  wife  aud 
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children,  too,  have  to  suffer  with  him  the  pains  and  penalities  of  social  ostracism 
which  are  as  terrible  as  a  social  penal  code  could  possibly  devise. 

2.     The  following  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Enumerators  as  regards 
this  particular  question  : — 

'Rule  8 — column  8  (castes,  &c.)    Enter  the  caste  of  Hindus 

and  Jains,  the  tribe  of  those  who  have  no  castes,  and   the  race  of 

Christians,  Buddhists,  &c.' 
The  results  obtained  have  been  shown  in  Imperial  Table  XIII,  which 
classifies  the  population  of  this  State  in  the  following  religious  groups  : — Hindus, 
Jains,  Parsis,  Musalmans,  Christians,  Jews  and  Animistics.  Some  of  these 
groups  contain  minor  sub-divisions  savouring  of  castes.  But  the  idea  of  caste  in 
its  narrowest  sense  is  confined  to  the  Hindus  alone.  There  is  a  modified  form 
of  castes  arnong  those  Musalmans  who  are  converts  to  the  faith.  These  converts 
are  either  agriculturists,  or  engaged  in  certain  occupations, — e.  ^.,  Gh^nchis 
(oilrpressers)  and  Pinjaras  (cotton-combers.)  They  generally  are  found  in  certain 
sects,  as  Vohoras,  Molesalims  and  Memans.  The  aboriginals,  too,  indulge  in  a 
sort  of  caste  separation,  though  it  is  founded  more  on  descent  fi-om  different  tribes 
and  settlement  in  different  tracts  of  country  than  on  occupations  or  higher  or 
lower  birth.  Among  the  Musalman  converts,  the  caste  idea  still  survives,  as 
confining  marriages,  for  instance,  among  members  of  the  same  class.  Among 
some  of  the  aborigines,  there  prevail  also  the  additional  restrictions  against 
conjmensality.  The  Parsis  have  no  caste  distinctions.  Though  the  Christians 
themselves  have  no  castes,  still  the  converts  to  Christianity  take  a  long  time  to 
forget  caste-exclusiveness  among  themselves. 

2.    How  Castes  were  formed  ;  theie  Status. 

3.  There  are  two  main  distinctions  which  confine  certain  individuals  to 
one  caste,  or  one  sub-caste,  as  at  present  understood  :— (1)  Companionship  in 
food,  and  (2)  restriction  of  marriage  among  its  own  members  only.  These  tests 
are  a  sufficient  guide  generally ;  yet  they  are  not  strictly  accurate  tests.  ,  For, 
there  are  some  lower  castes  which,  though  separate  as  castes,  may  dine  together. 
The  second  test,  endogamous  exclusiveness,  may  be  considered  more  conclusive  • 
though  even  there  we  find  one  or  two  Hindu  Vania  castes  intermarrying  with 
homonomous  Jain  castes.  These  two  tests  mark  off  the  sub^castes.  But: a  main 
caste  includes  a  cluster  of  such  sub-castes  ;  the  grouping  for  the  larger  caste 
rests  on  a  community  of  occupation  or  common  descent.  No  doubt,  there  for- 
merly existed  the  main  castes  only  with  the  endogamous  and  commensality 
restrictions  now  prevalent  in  the  sub-castes.  But,  in  course  of  time,  with  a 
greater  and  greater  fervour  of  exclusiveness,  the  castes  split  into  a  few  sub-castes 
and  these  into  others  until,  in  course  of  time,  by  unceasing  sub-divisions  they 
have  become  as  numerous  as  the  'enormous  brood  of  Titan,   Heaven's  first-born.' 

4  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  system  is  the  status  arrogated  by 
caste  exclusiveness.  In  order  to  overawe  the  rest  with  their  own  importance 
the  Brahmans,  who  formed  always  the  aristocracy  of  mtellect,  entrenched  them- 
selves safely  on  the  highest  eminence  behind  the  cover  of  caste  exclusiveness. 
They  only  could  perform  all  the  multifarious  rituals,  and  ceremonies  whick 
spring  into  existence  before  the  birth  of  a  Hindu   and  come .  to  an  end  long^ 
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after  liis  death ;  they  only  could  intercede   for  the   salvation   of  sinners   living 
and  dead  and,  conversely,  no  one  bom  a  Brahman  can  cease  to  be  one,  unless  he 
is  put  out  of  the  caste.     Learning,  wisdom,  diplomacy  and  priestcraft   could   thus 
be  cultivated  by  a  Brahman  and  by  him  alone.     What  occupation  in  life  can  sur- 
pass these,  which  made  all  others  depend  upon  them  and  thus    confess   their  in- 
feriority ?     The   warrior   castes  appear  to   have   at   one  time  occupied  a  higher 
pedestal,  when  arms  were  more  necessary  for  self-preservation   than  learning   or 
priesthood  in  the   remote   days,   before  the  Aryan  invaders  had  firmly  settled  in 
the  land  of  conquest.     But  the  arms  of  the  belligerents  were    so   completely  vic- 
torious that  they  were  forced  to  cede  the  palm  of  eminence  to  the  edificers  of  this 
lasting  social  fabric  of  the  Hindus.     Thus  the  first  caste  was  formed  and  it  assert- 
ed its   exclusive   eminence.     A  member   of  no  other  caste  could  be  so  pure  as  to 
dine  with  it,  or  so  eminent  as  to  venture  to  demand  a  Brahman's  daughter  for  his 
wife,  or  to  prevail  upon  a  Brahman  to  accept  his  daughter  in   marriage.     Among 
the  other  great  nations  of  old  we  find  the  priestly  hierarchy  separating  itself  from 
the  laity  ;  though  perhaps  not  with  such  hard  and  fast  inexorable   rules  of  exclu- 
siveness.     The  Brahmans  alone,  however,  completely  enclosed  their  own  caste  in  a 
halo  of  sanctity.     The  system  gradually  developed  in  every  direction.     Each  trade 
and  occupation  had  its  caste  ;  and  so  soon  as  a  caste  was  formed,  it  was  hedged  in. 
There  could  possibly  be  no  ingress  into  or  egress  out  of  a  caste.     Thus  were  form- 
ed the  castes  with  their  own  platforms  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  in  Hindu  society. 

5.  The  spread  of  Education  freely  in  all  castes  and  the  altered  modes  of  obtain-  caste  occupa 
ing  livelihood  have,  no  doubt,  begun  the  work  of  breaking  through  the  naonopoly  bu'?old_^^atui 
of  occupations  by  castes,  and  through  the  restrictions  of  particular  castes  to  their  ™ 
assio-ned  occupations  only.  Brahmans  themselves  now  follow  what  their  ancestors 
considered  lower  or  menial  occupations — appertaining  to  the  humbler  castes  ;  and 
some  even  of  the  degraded  classes  or  castes  may  now  be  seen  following  the  learn- 
ed professions  or  occupying  high  posts.  Yet  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation, 
however  humble,  does  not  degrade  a  Brahman  from  his  eminence  of  caste  ;  nor 
can  attainment  of  arts  or  letters,  wealth  or  office,  raise  a  tailor  or  a  Kunbi  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  platform  on  which  all  his  castemen  stand.  A  Kunbi,  however 
wealthy  or  deserving  of  honour,  cannot  get  a  girl  of  a  higher  caste  for  his  wife, 
he  cannot  sit  down  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  persons  of  higher  castes  ;  and 
the  touch  of  his  hand  would  pollute  the  food  of  his  Brahman  servant.  Fire  and 
water  are  denied  to  an  out-caste  by  his  own  kith  and  kin  ;  for,  one  who  harbours 
an  out-caste  himself  runs  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  caste.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
how  vain  it  is  to  hope  that  intellectual  advancement  which,  at  the  best,  merely 
touches  as  yet  the  bare  fringe  of  the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  can  be  expected 
to  achieve  aught,  in  the  near  future,  which  could  break  through  the  powerful 
organization  of  castes.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  restrictions  against  interdining  and  intermarriage. 

3.    Caste  OEiaiNATiNG  from  classes;  Caste  resteictions  of  intee- 

MABEIAGE   AND   INTEEDININa  SLOWLY  FOEMED. 


6     Caste  in  the  sense  of  a  separate  class  is  not  an   institution  peculiar  to  Castes  known 

T  •  j^-  -  1.     •     J!       J   m  ancient 

India.    It  has   a   much   wider  extent,     in  many  ancient  nations,  society  is  tound  times  as 

divided  into  the  four  classes  of  rulers  (and  warriors),  priests,  wealth-producers  and 
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labour-suppliers.  It  was  birth,  generally  speaking,  which  launched  any  indivi- 
dual in  one  of  these  four  classes  ;  but  education  and  the  fortunes  of  life  may  allow 
an  individual  to  march  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  status.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
same  easy  arrangement  of  classes  existed  in  India  in  ancient  times  ;  for,  from  the 
Vedas  and  the  Epics  we  learn  that  there  were  no  castes  in  India  then,  but  that  all 
were  Brahmans  "  created  equally  by  Brahmd."  '  Men  have,  in  consequence  of 
their  acts,  become  distributed  into  different  orders.  Those  who  possessed  the 
attribute  of  Rajas  (passion)  became  Kshatriyas  ;  those  who  had  the  attributes  of 
Satva  (goodness)  and  Rajas  became  Vaishyas.  They  took  to  rearing  cattle  and 
to  agriculture  ;  and  those  who  had  the  attribute  of  Tamas  (darkness)  only  and 
who  took  to  speaking  untruth  and  to  impure  acts  became  Sudras.  It  was  owing 
to  this  divergence  of  temperament  and  occupation  that  the  Brahmans  were  split 
up  into  the  three  other  castes'  (Mahabharat,  Moksha  Dharma  Chapter  188). 

Castes,  again,  were  not  hereditary,  but  depended  on  individual  merit,  for — 

"  A  person  not  trained  in  the  Vedas  is  a  Sudra  ;  and  whoever  conforms  to 
the  rules  of  pure  and  virtuous  conduct  is  a  Brahman.  Neither  birth  nor  study 
nor  learning  constitutes  Brahmanhood  ;  it  is  character  alone  that  determines  it." 
(Vanaparva  Mahabharat).  Again  from  the  same  Parva  we  learn  that  "  a  person 
not  learned  in  the  Vedas  is  a  Sudra  and  that  whosoever  leads  a  virtuous  and  pure 
life  is  a  Brahman."  Even  Manu  was  catholic  enough  to  rule  that  a  Sudra  can 
become  a  Brahman  and  a  Brahman  a  Sudra.  So  up  to  the  times  of  Manu,  the 
caste  or  class  distinctions  were  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  they  are 
observable  now  in  modern  society.  The  special  features  of  caste  restrictions  in 
interdining  and  intermarriage  are  of  a  later  date, 

bjwhich'sepa^  ^-     ^^ring  the  early  peroid   of  their   settlement,    the  Aryans  were   not 

rate  f^y^®!  divided  in  food,  marriage  or  ceremonials.  As  their  colonies  increased  and 
at  first :  their  expanded  they  spread  over  larger  tracts  of  country  and  carried  with  them  their 
castes.  manners,  customs,  language  and  rituals.     In  course   of  time,  with  the  increase  of 

colonies,  they  became  masters  of  new  tracts  of  land  and  consequently  of  more 
wealth  and  luxuries  and  their  wants  also  proportionately  increased  in  all 
branches  of  life.  This  state  of  things  must  have  led  to  the  formation  of  classes 
solely  devoted  to  the  various  occupations  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  were 
able  to  pay  for  them.  The  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries  and  the  necessity 
of  conquering  and  suppressing  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  must  have 
forced  the  early  Aryans  to  form  a  separate  Military  class,  specially  trained  for 
warfare  ;  and  thus  the  Kshatriya  class  came  into  being.  These  Military  lords 
could  not  then  find  time  to  perform  those  religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  performing  from  their  early  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  performance  of  which  they  could  not  even  entertain  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning. Hence  they  had  to  delegate  this  duty  to  others  ;  and  none  others  than 
the  Brahmans  who  had  kept  up  to  it  could  be  found  to  take  up  that  duty  ;  thus 
there  came  into  existence  a  class  of  persons  willing  and  ready  to  perform  sacrifices 
Brahmans  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, — the  Brahmans. 

The  powerful  military  lords  vying  with  one  another  in  performing  sacri- 
fices that  would  eclipse  those  performed  by  others  secured  the  services  of  the 
most  learned  and  rewarded  them  very  handsomely.     These  advantages  led  these 
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performers  of  sacrifices  to  witlihold  their  knowledge  from  outsiders  ;  and  thus  the 

practice  of  transmitting  knowledge  from  father  to  son  came  into  being.     Similarly^ 

the  military    lords  of  the  country,  after  having  once  tasted  the   fruits   of  power,  Kshatriyas. 

were  not  willing  to  let   it  fall  into  strange  hands  and  so  they  also  committed  to 

the  charge  of  their  sons   and  relations   what  they  had  acquired ;  and  another 

exclusive  class  was  formed. 

Thus  with  the  onward  march  of  time,  power  and  priestcraft  became  more 
and  more  isolated  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  general  mass  of  population, 
and  formed  two  exclusive  castes.  Then,  as  they  could  not  do  without  the 
products  of  agriculture,  trade,  industry  and  commerce,  they  had  to  encourage  the 
votaries  of  these  professions.  This  treatment  of  the  agriculturists  and  the  artisans  Vaishyas. 
led  to  their  estimation  by  the  general  population  and,  ultimately,  to  their 
estrangement  from  them  as  the  Vaishya  class  or  caste. 

Thus,  these  four  classes,  viz.,  power,  priestcraft,  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
the  servile  or  lowest  castes  came  into  being ;  and  the  same  causes  which  led  to 
their  formation  led  also  to  their  isolation  within  hard  and  fast  grooves. 

During  this  time,  the  people  were  adding  large  tracts  01  country  to 
their  territories,  forming  new  colonies,  and  settling  there  permanently.  These 
colonists  added  the  names  of  their  colonies  to  their  class  names  ;  and  thus  they  in 
course  of  time  came  to  be  known  by  these  compound  names.  Thus,  people  of  the 
same  class  came  to  be  known  differently  in  different  Districts  giving  rise  to  sub- 
castes.  In  many  cases,  the  functions  which  they  performed  in  the  social  organi- 
zation became  their  badge  and  thus  each  of  them  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  function  it  was  doing.  In  some  cases,  the  castes  and  sub- 
castes  were  local  while  in  other  cases  they  were  functional. 

8      It  was  but  natural  that,    in   the  beginning,   when  the   classes    unre-  Caste    restric- 
°'  .      '  1    •         1      ,1   1  •  ^         -.1      i.1,  •  *i°°s   gradual- 

strained  in  dining  and  marriage  were  bemg  shackled  mto  castes  witri    tneir  re- ly  imposed ;_ 

straints  there  must  occur  many  cases  of  marriage  by   choice,  without  the  newly-  into  castes. 

forced  consideration   of   castes.     It  would  not  be  politic  to  ban  such  marriages  at 

once  and  their  ofisprings.     So  the  Brahman  was  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from   all 

the  four   classes ;   the   Kshatriya  from   all  classes  excepting  the  Brahman  ;  the 

Vaishya  from  his  own  and  the  Sudra  class  ;  and  the    Sudra   from   none  but  his 

own. 

q     With  the  bent  of  the  Hindu   intellect  for   divisions   and  separations  Offsprings     of 

^-       '*  „    ,  ,.„-,.  1     T    ^1     •  J   union  between 

and  classifications,  the  offsprmgs  of  these  dilierent  unions  had   their   names  and  members  of  dif- 

status      A   person  born   of  a   Brahman  father   and  a  Vaishya  mother  was   an  their  status. 

Amhasiha  •  of  a  Brahman  father  and  a  Sudra  mother  a  Nishdda  ;  of  a  Kshatriya 

father   and   a  Vaishya   mother,   an   Anuloma  ;    of  a   Kshatriya  father,   and   a 

Sudra  mother   an    Vgra  ;   of  a  Vaishya  father   and   a   Sudra   mother   also  an 

Anuloma.    Besides  these  legally  recognised  marriages,  persons  of  these  four 

classes  sometimes  did  marry  by  choice  females  of  higher  classes,  though  these 

marriages   were  interdicted.     Offsprings   of  such  marriages  also  were  recognised 

and  had  their  designations  assigned  to  them.     A   person   born   of  a   Kshatriya 

father   and  a  Brahman  mother  was  known  as  a  Suta  ;  of  a  Vaishya  father  and  a 

Brahman  mother  or  a  Kshatriya  mother  was  known  as   a  PratUoma  ;  and  those 

of  a   Sudra  father  and  a  Vaishya,  Kshatriya  or  Brahman  mother  were  known  as 
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Ayogava,  Kshatri,  and  Chanddla  respectively.     In  regard  to  status  those  children 
were  really  deemed  the  most  legitimate  and  proper  who  were   born   of  marriage 
between   persons   of  the  same  castes.     After  them  came  the  ofEsprings  of  fathers 
of  the  higher  castes  by  mothers  of  lower  caeteR.     Though  the  marriages  may  not 
be  considered  ideally  proper,  the  children  were  deemed  legitimate  ;  so  also   were 
the  children  born  in  wedlock  of  the  most  offensive  connection  of  lower  caste  males 
with  females  of  the  higher  castes.     Such  unions  were  tolerated  at   a   time  when 
the   caste   separation  was   but  loosely  being  built  up.     But  besides  these  there 
were  issues  of  unholy  connections  not  sanctified  by  marriage,  between  persons  of  all 
classes.    Their  issues  were  known  by  the  degrading  term  of  reproach — Simkaras. 
In  addition  to  these  Sankaras  there  were  persons  of  the  original  four  classes   who 
failed,   either    intentionally    or    accidentally,  to  perform  any  of  the  essential  rites 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  Sh^stris.     These  were   also   looked  down   upon   as 
impure  and  unable  to  associate  with  the  original  four  classes.     All  these  defaulters 
constituted  a  mixed  class,  called    Misra  Varana  ',  and   the    same   process    which 
brought  it  into  existence  was  always  working  to  add  to  its  number.     The  foreign- 
ers who   invaded  or  came  to  India  in  very  old  times  might  have  also  contributed 
their  quota  to  this  mixed  class.     Thus  we   see   that   the   auoient    Aryan    society 
was  composed  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishyas,  Sudras  and  the  mixed  castes. 
There  were  side  by  side  the  aborigines  of  India  also. 

whenan'dwh^'  ^^"     though  the  Aryans   in  India  were  thus   splitting  into  well   defined 

prohibited.  classes  still,  as  appears  from  the  old  literature  of  the  day  which  is  available  to  us 
it  seems  that  there  were  no  restrictions  either  about  intermarriage  among  them 
except  to  the  extent  mentioned  before,  or  about  interdining.  How  they  came  to 
take  their  place  in  the  social  code  of  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day  cannot  be 
historically  traced  for  want  of  any  authentic  records,  but  can  be  guessed  only  from 
what  we  see  to-day.  Intermarriage  must  have  stopped  prior  to  interdining,  because 
even  at  the  present  day  we  see  that  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  caste  but 
living  in  different  localities  are  prohibited  from  intermarrying  by  their  respective 
local  caste  associations,  but  have  no  objection  to  interdining.  To  cite  one 
example  from  out  of  many  in  Gujarat,  the  Vis^  Lsld  V^nids  of  Dabhoi  are  prohi- 
bited by  their  local  leaders  from  giving  or  taking  wives  from  amono-  the  Vis^  Ldd 
Vanids  of  Baroda,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  there  is  no  restraint  for  interdinino-.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition  by  the  people  themselves  is  the  avoidance  of 
difficulties  experienced  in  procuring  girls  in  marriage.  This  rule  may  have 
originated  in  the  desire  of  parents  to  seek  husbands  for  their  daughters  from 
among  their  equals,  if  not  from  among  the  higher  classes.  No  parents  would  be 
willing  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  persons  below  them  in  rank  or 
status  of  occupation.  Their  anxiety  in  this  matter  is  loss  evident  in  the  case  of  sons. 
For  the  daughters,  a  marriage  contracted  with  a  person  whose  parents  were 
lower  in  training  or  education  or  who  did  not  follow  the  same  occupation  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  or  who  possessed  less  means  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  marriage.  The  girl  when  married  is  bound  to  live  with  her 
.  husband  in  his  family.  But  this  is  not  the  case  as  regards  boys,  as  their  wives 
have  to  live  amongst  them.  This  view  led  to  matches  being  formed  in  particular 
districts  only,  among  persons  following  a  similar,  if  not  the  same,   occupation  ; 
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and  in  course  of  time,  when  this  practice  had  passed  its  experimental  stage,  the 
persons  who  had  brought  it  into  existence  made  it  a  hard-and-fast,  rule  in  order 
to  ensure  its  continuance  and  permanence  and  imposed  ostracism  as  a  penalty  on 
those  wh.0  departed  from  it.  Thus  it  was  that  intermarriage  beyond  their  own 
particular  caste  came  to  be  prohibited  among  the  Hindus. 

11.  The  originalinhabitants  of  India  were  looked   down  upon   with   con-     Interdining' 
tempt  by  the  Aryan  settlers  who  being  the  rulers  never  condescended  to  dine  with  prohibited. 
them.     This  treatment  of  the  aborigines  ultimately  grew  mto  a   practice  between 

the  settlers  themselves.  When  intermarriages  between  different  classes  or  localities 
came  to  be  prohibited,  the  settlers  had  less  occasion  to  visit  their  brethren  of  the 
other  districts  and  prohibition  against  dining  with  them  was  the  result,  chiefly  to 
guard  against  foul  play.  This  custom  of  non-interdiuii  g  was  ca:Tie<]  to  such  an 
excess  that  the  preservation  of  caste  depended  on  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  laid 
down  on  the  subject  of  food  and  its  preparation,  and  the  persons  in  whose  company 
it  was  eaten.  To  secm-e  this  completely  it  was  ordained  in  the  Dharma  Shdstr^s 
that  the  food  a  man  eats  must  be  ceremonially  pure,  or  he  instantly  becomes 
degraded;  for  food  was  supposed  by  the  Aryans  to  not  only  affect  the  Llood,  but 
the  whole  character,  moral  and  religious  also. 

12.  These  two  prohibitious,  viz.  (1)  of  intermarriage  and  (2)  interdining  hi'bifionrfo?m' 
have  crystallized  the  various  units  composing  the  present  Hindu  population  into  p^|^1|*"*  ^'^''" 
what   are  known    at   present    as   the   castes,    so    much  so  that  even   members 

belonging  originally  to  one  and  the  same  caste  have  got  separated  into 
various  sub-castes,  the  members  of  which  bodies  think  it  a  pollution  and  a 
degradation  to  interdine  or  intermarry.  Such  is  in  brief  the  course  of  evolution 
of  the  modern  Hiudu  castes  with  their  social  rules  preventing  intermarriages  and 
interdining. 

13.  Rationally  speaking,  although  the  castes  might  have  originated  in  some  Origin  _  of 
such  way  as  is  mentioned  above,  the  orthodox  among  the  xlmdus  and  specially  by  the  Brah- 
the   Brahmans   always   cite    the   Purusha   Sukta,   a   hymn   of  that  name  in  the 

Eitnreda,  to  show  the  origin  of  the  four  castes.     It  runs  as  under  : — 

"  The  Brahmans  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  him  (meaning  Brahma 
the  supreme  being)  ;  the  Kshatriyas  from  his  arms,  the  Vaishyas  from  his  thighs 
and  the  Sudras  from  his  feet.  " 

It  appears  that  the  members  of  these  four  castes,  are  represented  in  the 
ancient  law  books  to  have  been  respectively  doing  those  acdons  that  were 
prompted  by  the  various  organs  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  originated. 
We  find  that  the  Brahmans  were  engaged  principally  in  performing  sacrifices, 
reciting  the  Vedas  and,  latterly,  in  ofifering  counsels  to  the  Kshatriyas  ;  i.  e.,  they 
were  living  as  it  were  upon  their  tongue.  The  Kshatriyas  were  engaged  in 
military  pursuits,  in  acquiring  new  territories  and  administering  them  ;  i.  e.,  they 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  their  arms.  The  Vaishyas  were  those 
who  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  or  art,  i.  e.,  those  who  had  to  do  with 
providing  food  and  means  of  subsistence.  The  Sudras  are  reported  to  have  been 
engaged  in  menial  work,  which  it  is  superfluous  to  say  requires  the  feet  to  be  much 
more  used  than  any  other  limb. 
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4.    Traditional  Origins  of  the  Brahman  Sub-Castes,  as  Collected 

FROM    personal   ENQUIRIES. 

Origin  of  tiie  14.     We  may  now  turn  from  the  traditional   origin  of  the  four  historical 

castes   to   that   of  the  various  sub-castes.     Information  regarding  them  has  been 

gathered  in  the  case  of  Brahmans  and  Vanias  from   the   members   themselves   of 

those  castes,  by  means  of  answers  to  certain  ethnographical  questions  ;  and  in  the' 

case  of  others,  from  information  otherwise  obtained,  supplemented  here  and  there 

by  what   was  gathered  from  books,     A  sort  of  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  various 

castes  founded  on  traditional  origin  as  regards   the   four   classes   is   given  here. 

There  is   the   fifth   class  to  be  added  to  the  four  traditional  ones,  viz.,  that  of  the 

mendicants  and  ascetics,  as  it  is  found  very  diiScult  to  class  them   under   any   of 

the  said  four  heads,  on  account  of  their  having  no  uniform  system  as  regards  their 

social  or  religious  observances  and  practices.     Thus  arranged  there  are  to  be  found 

groups  and  inner  groups  in  each  of  the  chief  castes  of  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas  and 

Vaishyas.     The  traditional  origins   of  most   of  these   are   very  interesting  for 

several  reasons  and  some  of  them  are  given  below. 

Divisions  of  15.     The  Brahmans  of  India  are  generally  divided  into   two  great   classes 

the  ludian  s^  n  t 

Brahmans.         or  live  orders  : — 

I.  The  Gaudas,  or  those  living  to  the  north  of  the  Vindhya  range  and 

II.  the  Dravidas,  or  those  living  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  range. 

These   two   divisions   have    each  of  them  five  sub-divisions  which  are,  therefore^ 

known  as  Panch  Gaudas  and  Panch  Dravidas.     The  names  of  these  sub-division® 

are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  five  Gaudas — 

PiS'te  A  1.  1,     The  Gaudas,  so  called  from  the  District  of  Gaud,   th© 

country  of  the  lower  Ganges  ; 

2.  The  Utkalas,  of  the  Province  of  Orissa  ; 

3.  The  Maithilas  of  the  Province  of  Maithila  ; 

4.  The  Sarasvatas,  so  called  from  the  District  of  the  river 

Sarasvati ; 

5.  The  Kanya  Kubjas,  so  called  from  the  Kanouj  Districts  ; 

II.  The  five  Dravidas  : — 

1.  The  Dravidas  of  the  Dravid  country  ; 

2.  The  Karndtakis  of  the  Karndtaka  ; 

3.  The  Tailangas,  of  the  country  of  the  Telugu  language  ; 

4.  The  Maharastra  Brahmans,  of  the  country  of  the  Marathi 

language,  and 

5.  The  Gujjirs  or  Gurjaras  of  Gujarat. 

I.  Gauda  Brahmans. 

Cauda  16.     The  first  batch  of  the  Gauda  Brahmans  that  settled  in  Guiarat  at  the 

Brakmans  and.   ..._.._.  •  " 

their  Suto-  mvitatic-n  of  King  Janmejaya  are  called  the  Adi-gauds. 

divisions.  ir-mi  ,  t  ,         ,  p  .. 

Adi-erauda  and  ^'-     ihose  Adi-gauds  who  afterwards  migrated  to  P^li  in  Marwar  and 

Braimins^'''^*  settled  there  are  known  as  the  Pallivdl  Brahmans. 

Maivi^Shri-  As  some  members  of  the  Gauda  community  had  migrated  to  Shri-Nagar  in 

Brahmans.         Kashmir  and  settled  there,  they  became  known  as  the  Shri-Gaudas.     Once  when 

the  country  suffered  from  a  severe  famine  they  migrated  to  Malwaand  settled  there. 
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Ktaarola, 
Kharsodia  and 
Derola  Gauds. 


Gnjarati  Shri- 
Gands- 


Metwal 
Shri-Gands. 


Valmika. 
Gauds. 


Sanadbya 
Gauds. 


Gauda 
Sarasvat 
Brahmans  and 
Sub-castes, 


Sbenvi 
Brabmans. 


Kanojia, 
Sarvaria 
Brabmans. 


The  Dravida, 
the  Karnataki 
and  tbe. 

Bn  hmans. 


They  tlien  began  to  be  known  as  M^lavja  or  Mdlavi   Shri-gauda  Brahmans. 
The  M^lavi  Brahmans  are  divided  into  two  classes,  2favd  (new)  and  Jund  (old). 

The  former  are  again  sub-divided  into  the  Khdrolds  and  the  Kharsodidsj 
so  called  from  the  names  of  the  villages  where  they  settled.  Those  who  were 
compelled  to  take  for  wives  girls  from  lower  castes  were  called  Derolas. 

Some  of  those  Mdlavi  Gaudas  were  brought  over  to  Gujarat  by  King 
Vijayasen  in  the  year  1120  of  the  Sam  vat  era  and  settled  in  that  country.  They 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Gujarati  Shri-Gaudas. 

Some  of  them  who  went  to  the  country  of  Merat  and  settled  there  are 
called  the  Metwdl  Brahmans, 

Another  sub-division  of  the  Gaudas,  Pravdlya  Shri-Gauds  is  so  called 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  travelled  (made  a  Pravds)  through  the  V^ghad 
country. 

In  old  times  there  was  a  King  by  name  Chitra  Gupta  ;  he  had  twelve  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  sent  by  Brahmd  to  the  sage  Vdlmika  for  serving  him.  He  and 
his  descendants  are  called  Valmika  Gaudas. 

When  Rdma  entered  Ayodhya  after  his  victory  over  Rdvana  he  performed 
a  sacrifice  for  the  atonement  of  sin  in  his  having  killed  a  number  of  R^kshas^s. 
The  Adi-Gauda  Brahmans  were  invited  to  carry  out  this  object  of  the  king.  On 
its  completion  R^ma  offered  them  gifts  ;  which  some  accepted  and  some  did  not. 
Those  who  accepted  the  gifts  are  known  as  the  Sanddya  Brahmans  from  San 
sin  and  Adya,  first. 

18.  It  is  said  that  once  when  the  sage  Sarasvat  was  jDerforming  severe 
austerities  which  made  Indra  jealous  of  him  the  god,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind 
from  them,  sent  down  to  him  a  heavenly  damsel.  Her  blandishments  and  charms 
worked  upon  the  sage  and  a  boy  was  duly  born.  He  was  named  Sarasvat  by 
the  sage.  His  followers  and  descendants  are  thenceforward  known  as  the 
Sdrasvat  Brahmans.     Some  of  them  are  known  as  Setpals. 

Parshuram  invited  64  families  of  Gauda  Sdrasvat  Brahmans  to  Konkan 
and  settled  them  in  the  country  about  Goa.  After  a  lapse  of  time  king  Shikhi- 
varma  granted  to  them  96  villages  in  gift ;  from  that  time  forward  they  were 
known  as  the  Shdnnava,  meaning  ninety-six,  Brahmans.  Shenvi  is  a  modern 
corruption  of  that  term. 

19.  Two  Sarasvat  brothers  by  name  Kdnya  and  Kubja  went  to  the 
great  sacrifice  performed  by  King  RAma  in  Gude  for  the  atonement  of  his  sins. 
There  the  younger  brother  Kubja  declined  to  accept  gifts  and  went  with  his 
followers  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Saryu ;  they  are  consequently  known  as  the 
Sarvarid  Brahmans.  The  elder  brother  and  his  followers  accepted  gifts  and 
settled  in  Kanoja  and  are  therefore  known  as  the  Kanojids. 

II. — Dkavida  Brahmans. 
A.     Dravidas,  Karnatakas  and  Tailangas. 

20.  We  now  come  to  another  main  division  of  the  Brahmans,  viz  : The 

Pauch  Dravidas.  As  already  mentioned  before,  their  sub-divisions  are  the 
Dravidas  (proper),  the  Karndtakas,  the  Tailangas,  the  Maharastras  and  the 
Gurjaras  or  ihe  Gujarati  Brahmans.  Except  the  last,  all  others  are  immio-rants 
into  this  Siate,  while  the  first  three  are  found  in  very  small  numbers. 
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B.    Maharashtra  Brahmans. 

21.  The  Maharashtra  Brahmans  form  one   of  the   main   groups  of  the  g^^j^a^***'^ 
Dravida  branch  of  Brahmans,  and  are  Hterally  speaking  those  who  reside  in  the 
Maharashtra  country  (the  Deccan).     These  are  sub-divided  into  three  sub-groups, 

the  Kokanasthas,   the  Deshasthas  and   the  Ksiradds.     The  origin  of  the  first  as 

narrated  by  tradition  is  as  follows  : — When  Parshuram,  the   sixth  incarnation  of 

Vishnu,   had   destroyed  the  Kshatriyas  he  to  atone  for  that  sin  granted  the  whole  Kobanashta  or 

earth  to  the  Brahmans  in  gift;  and  brought  out  a  strip  of  land  for  his  own  use  from  Brahmans. 

the  sea.     Having  settled  there  he   once  wanted  to  have  some  Brahmans  for  the 

performance  of  a  Shrdddha  and  a  sacrifice,  and  sent  emissaries  in  search  of  them  ; 

but  none  came.     This  enraged  him  so  much  that  he  wished  to  create  new  Brahmans. 

With  this  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  went  to  the  sea-shore  for  his  morning  bath 

and  there  found  some  fishermen  standing  near  a  funeral  pyre  (chit^).     He   asked 

them  who  they  were ;  they  replied  they  were  Kaivartas  and  lived  on  fishing.    On 

this  he  granted  them  Brahmanhood  and  said  that  they  would  be  known  to  the  world 

as  the  CUtd-pdvan  Brahmans,  since  they  had  been  purified  near  a  funeral  pyre. 

22.  There  was  once  a  king  by  name  Maharashtra,   who  ruled   over   the  §®|^*^**** 
country  now  known  to  ns  by  that  name.     He  thought  of  performing  a  sacrifice 

and  invited  Brahmans  from  the  north  of  India.  After  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted he  gave  them  rich  gifts  and  settled  them  there.  Hence  they  were  known 
as  the  Maharashtra  Brahmans  ;  and  as  they  settled  in  the  country  {Desha)  they 
are  known  as  the  Deshasthas. 

23.  Those    Brahmans    who   settled    in   the    Karh^t   country,    i.  e.,  the  Kar^a, 
country  south  of  the  river   Krishna  in  the  Deccan   are  known  as  the  Kardde  Dewukha 
Brahmans.     The  descendants   of  a  Brahman  of  the  Chitpavdn  class  and  a  widow 

are  known  as  Golah  Brahmins.  There  lived  a  Ohitpavdn  Brahman  by  name 
Vasudev  Chitale.  He  thought  of  digging  a  well,  as  a  charitable  act,  for  the  public 
on  a  hio-h  road.  He  prevailed  upon  the  passers  by  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 
While  the  work  was  in  progress,  some  Kardde  Brahmans  from  Devrukha  hap- 
pened to  come  that  way  and  were  astonished  to  see  a  number  of  Brahmans  en- 
gaged in  digging  earth.  Thereupon  they  asked  Chitale  the  reason  of  it ;  he 
told  them  what  he  wanted  and  requested  them  also  to  lend  a  hand.  But  on  their 
refusing  to  enter  into  such  humble  work,  he  cursed  them  saying  that  for  all  future 
time   they  would  be  known  contemptuously  as  Devrukhds,  aud  would  suffer  from 

poverty  and  meanness. 

C.  Tlie  Gujarati  Brahmans. 

24.  As  shown  in  plate  Aj  the  Gujarati  Brahmans  can,  from  the  traditional  Origins  ?f  the 
origins  of  the  various  sub-castes  forming  that  big  class,  be  grouped  under  two  man  castes, 
heads,  viz.,— {I)  the  immigrant,  (2)  the  local  (Gujarati  Brahmans.    The   first 

group  is  called  immigrant,  because  tradition  reports  the  members  of  the  various 
sub-caetes  coming  under  it  to  have  come  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Gujarat ; 
the  second  is  so  styled  because  these  castes  are  known  to  have  been  created 
within  the  confines  of  Gujarat  proper.  Of  the  immigrants  there  are  large  sub- 
groups, each  comprising  more  than  one  sub-caste.  The  Audichya  group  is  the 
largest  of  all  and  contains  within  it  nearly  twelve  sub-castes. 

I  give  below  the  history  of  the  origins  of  the   castes   and  sub-castes, 
as  known  from  tradition  or  old  legends,  in  the  order  given  in  the  list. 


tra. 
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a.   Immigrant  Gujjar  Brahmans. 

Khedavai  25.     Two  Dravid  Brahman  brothers,  in  the   course   of  their  pilgrimage, 

came  with  their  followers  to  Ilvapur  (modern    Idar)  to   bathe    in  the  Hiranya- 
garbha  river. 

Plate  A  2.  As  the  king  of  this  place  was  childless,  he  sent  for  these  learned  brothers 

Baj  and  Bhi-  and  requested  them  to  perform  a  sacrifice  which  they  did  to  the  king's 
satisfaction.  The  king  thereupon  granted  them  a  village  named  Brahma  Kheta. 
But  a  dissension  arose  among  their  followers  as  to  its  acceptance.  When  the 
dispute  grew  high  the  king  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  younger  brother,  who  was  for  its  non-acceptance,  climbed  the  City 
walls  and  escaped  from  it,  and  those  of  the  elder  remained  within.  The  former 
are  therefore  called  the  Bdhya  (i.e.,  outer),  corrupted  into  Bdj  and  the  latter  the 
Bhi'trd  (inner)  Khetakas  or  Khedavals. 

The  ^di-  26.     The   origin   of  the   Audichya  Brahmans    in   Gujarat   is  a  matter  of 

mans  and  their  history: — 
Sub-castes- 

Mulraj  the  founder  of  Anhilwdr  Pattan  being  troubled  at  heart   about  his 

future  for  the  murders  of  his  kith  and  kin  at  the  time  of  ascending  the  throne 
repaired  to  his  Guru  and  asked  his  advice.  The  Guru  replied  that  he  should 
go  to  Siddhapur  of  great  religious  sanctity  aud  should  there  send  for  the 
learned  sages  and  confer  BAn  (gifts)  on  them.  On  the  king  asking  him 
where  these  sages  could  be  found,  the  Guru  said  : — "  Brahmd  has  created 
such  in  the  North  of  India  for  the  protection  of  the  Vedas  ;  therefore 
they  should  be  invited  and  given  gifts."  Thereupon  the  king  with  his 
queen  went  to  Siddhapur  and  sent  emissaries  to  North  India,  who  brought 
with  them  1,016  Brahmans.  Of  these  105  Brahmans  were  from  Prajdga  (Allah- 
abad), IGO  from  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Vyasa,  100  from  the  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Saryu,  200  from  KanyaKubja  (Modem  Kanoj),  100  from  Kashi 
211  from  Kurukshetra  (Panipat),  100  from  Gang^-Dw^r  and  100  from  the 
Naunisha  forest.  After  they  had  been  duly  received  and  honoured,  the  kin^ 
ofiered  to  bestow  gifts  upon  them,  but  these  they  rejected  ;  and  so  the  disappoint- 
ed king  returned  with  his  queen  and  followers  to  his  capital.  After  a  time 
when  he  heard  that  these  Brahmans  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  the  king,  restless 
as  he  was,  asked  his  queen  to  proceed  to  Siddhapur  and  entice  their  women  by  a 
display  of  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  to  accept  them.  The  queen  was  easily 
successful  in  this.  "When  the  males  returned  they  learned  what  the  women  had 
done  and  were  enraged  ;  but  being  powerless  against  the  persistency  of  their 
finery-loving  women  there  was  no  way  left  but  to  express  their  willingness  to 
accept  gifts  for  themselves  also.  The  king  then  went  over  to  Siddhapur  and 
gave  them  gifts  of  villages,  costly  ornaments  and  handsome  wearing  apparel.  He 
granted  the  town  of  Siddhapur  to  21  Brahmans  ;  Sihore  in  Kathiawar  to  10  •  171 
villages  about  Siddhapur  to  479;  and  81  villages  about  Sihore  to  490  Brahmans. 
Thus,  in  all,  a  thousand  Brahmanw  accepted  his  gifts  and  only  16  stood  firm  and 
refused  the  king's  bounties.  The  group  of  these  thousand  has  since  then  been 
known  as  the  Sahasra,  in  Sanskrit  a  thousand  ;  and  because  they  had  come  from 
Udich  (North)  they  came  to  be  known  as— Audichya  Sahasra  Of  these  one 
Audichya  Sa-  thousand,  500  Brahmans  who  had  received  Sihore  and  its  surrounding  villages 
in  gift,  went  thither  and  are  known  as   Sibore   Sampraddya  Audichya  Sahasra 
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Sibori  and 
Sidhpuri. 


Gohelvadi 
and  Zalavadi 
sab-divisions 
of  Sibori. 


Tolakia. 


Rodwal,  Na- 
pal  Borsada 
and  Harsola 
Brabmans. 

Kapal  and  Bor- 
sada Brab- 
mans- 


Harsola  Brab- 
mans. 


Acbaris,  Koll- 
gors  and    Baj- 
gors. 


Karatias- 


Kriyagors. 


Vyas  Brab- 
mans- 


Tragalas. 


Brabmans  ;  and  the  other  500  who  remained  and  settled  in  Siddhapur  and  round 
about  are  known  as  forming  the  Siddhapur  SampradAya.  The  Sihore  Samprad^ya 
is  sub-divided  into  GohelvMi  and  ZdMvadi,  from  two  of  the  divisions  of  Kathia- 
war  where  they  had  subsequently  settled.  The  sixteen  Brahmans  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  any  participation  in  the  gifts,  formed  themselves  into  a  Toli,  i.  e., 
band,  and  separated  from  the  main  body  at  first.  But  when  after  much  per- 
suasion from  the  king,  they  also  consented,  they  were  given  Cambay  and  the 
surrounding  villages  where  they  settled  from  that  time.  They  are  therefore 
known  as  Audichya  Tolakia.  The  Audichya  Brahmans  have  the  following  sub- 
castes  emanating  from  them  : — Rodwdl,  Napdl  and  Borsadd,  Harsola,  Koligors, 
Rdjgors,  K^ratiy^s,  Kriydgors,  YjAs,  and  Tragdl^s. 

27.  The  .So  J2oa/ Brahmans  are  sub-castes  of  the  Audichyae.  They  are  so 
called  because  they  migrated  to  Roydd;  in  Marwar  and  setted  there.  The 
tradition  about  the  Ndpdl  and  Borsada  Brahmans  runs  hs  follows  : — 

In  old  times,  there  ruled  in  Gujarat  a  king  who  offered  to  give  handsome 
presents  to  those  learned  Brahmans  who  would  settle  in  his  territories  with  their 
wives.  Two  Audichya  Brahman  youths  hearing  of  this  set  out  for  the  capital  of 
the  king  ;  but  being  unaccompanied  by  their  wives  they  took  with  them  two  girls 
of  other  castes  and  passed  them  off  as  their  wives.  The  king  bestowed  upon  one 
the  village  of  Ndpdl  and  upon  the  other  that  of  Borsad,  as  gifts.  Then  they 
thought  of  giving  up  the  girls ;  but  being  in  their  turn  threatened  by  them  they 
continued  them  as  their  wives  and  settled  in  the  said  villages.  They  and  their 
descendants  have  thenceforward  been  known  as  N^pdl  and  Borsadd  Brahmans 
respectively.  Some  Audichya  Brahmans  were  invited  by  the  king  of  Harish- 
chandrapur  (modern  Harsol)  to  settle  in  his  capital  city.  They  were  given  large 
gifts.     Their  descendants  are  known  as  Harsola  Brahmans. 

28.  Koligors  are  the  Gors  or  priests  of  the  Kolis.  Originally  they 
were  Audichya  Brahmans  ;  but  on  account  of  their  priestly  services  being  confined 
to  the  Kolis  they  are  known  by  this  name.  Similarly,  the  Eajgors  are  the 
Gors  or  priests  of  the  Raj-castes,  i.e.,  the  Kshatriyas  and  such  others.  It  is  not 
known  how  some  of  the  Audichyas  came  to  be  known  as  Achdris. 

Kdratids  or  Kayatids  are  those  Audichya  Brahmans  who  perform  the 
funeral  ceremony  on  the  eleventh  day  after  death,  from  Kayatum,  a  word  mean- 
ing the  eleventh  day  ceremonies. 

Kriyagors  also  declare  themselves  to  be  Audichyds,  so  called  from  their 
having  taken  to  performing  Kriya,  ^'.e.,  funeral  ceremonies. 

Vyds  Brahmans  are  those  Audichya  Brahmans  who  accepted  gifts  from 
a  Musalman  king  and  have  therefore  been  excommunicated  by  the  general  body. 
These  persons  have  formed  a  separate  caste  now  known  as  Vyds. 

29.  Tragdlds  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  an  Audichya  Brahman 
by  name  Asit.  He  was  the  family  priest  of  the  Kunbi  Patel  of  the  village  of 
Unza  in  the  Kadi  District  of  this  State.  This  patel  had  a  daughter  for  whom 
a  demand  was  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  This  demand  being  refused  by 
the  Patel  an  army  was  brought  against  him  by  the  Emperor.  When  it  had  en- 
camped near  Unza,  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  patel  and  asked  him  the  reason  of 
his  insolent  reply ;  whereupon  he  said  that  as  the  girl  was  not  his  but  was  Asit's 
he  cculd  not  well  obey  the  order.    On  Asit  being  asked  to  confirm  what  the 


"S-^S"  *"  cn^  vm. 


Patel  said  by  dining  with  the  girl,  he  did  it ;  but  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Audichya  Brahmans  for  his  having  eaten  with  a  Kunbi  girl.  From  that 
day  forward,  he  and  his  descendants  have  formed  a  separate  caste.  They  are 
also  known  as  BhavaiySs  from  their  occupation  of  performing  Bhavais,  meaning 
plays  of  common  life,  chiefly  low  and  obscene  plays  and  dances  and  burlesques. 

30.  The  legend  runs  that  the  sage  Bhrigu  had  established  his  hermitage  The  Shrimaii 
near  the  Triyambak  lake  in  the  north-west  of  the  Arbuda  forest  and   was  living  and  their  sub- 
there  with  his  wife.     He  had  a  daughter  named  Shri,  a  model  of  feminine  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  whom  her  father  intended  to  give  in  marriage  to  Vishnu.     The 

sage  N^rad  on  hearing  of  this  went  to  Vishnu's  heaven  and  there  requested  him 
to  accept  her ;  and  the  request  was  granted  by  him.  But  when  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  over,  Vishnu  prepared  to  ascend  to  his  heaven  with  his  new  bride, 
N^rad  protested  that  as  she  had  till  then  not  known  herself  she  could  not  be  taken 
up  there,  and  that  therefore  she  shoulci  purify  herself  in  the  waters  of  the  Triyambak 
Sarovar  in  order  that  she  might  know  herself.  Thereupon  she  and  Vishnu  bathed 
in  the  tank  and  the  gods  who  had  accompanied  Vishnu  from  heaven  being  pleased 
with  thia  act  of  theirs  desired  Shri  to  ask  for  any  boon.  She  asked  them  to  build 
a  magnificent  city  there  and  to  people  it  with  Brahmans.  The  gods  thereupon 
ordered  the  celestial  architect,  Vishva-karman,  to  build  a  city  there  and  sent 
emissaries  to  fetch  learned  Brahmans  from  all  parts  of  India.  45,000  Brahmans, 
with  5,000  followers  came  to  that  place  from  various  parts  and  were  settled  there  by 
Shri.  As  that  city  was  buUt  by  the  order  of  Shri  and  as  at  that  time  the  Vimdns 
(balloons)  of  the  gods  were  collected  there  in  such  a  large  number  as  to  form  a 
Mdld  (a  row),  it  was  named  Shrimdla  ;  and  the  Brahmans  who  settled  therein 
came  to  be  known  as  Shrimaii  Brahmans,  It  is  further  said  in  the  legend  that  at 
the  time  these  Brahmans  were  installed  in  Shrimdla,  the  god  Varuna  presented  a 
garland  of  1,008  gold  lotuses  to  Shri.  When  she  put  it  on  her  person,  there 
appeared  reflections  of  males  and  females  in  the  petals  of  the  lotuses.  On  Shri 
looking  at  them,  they  turned  into  living  males  and  females  and  prayed  to  her  to 
save  them  from  the  degrading  state  of  begging  and  to  show  them  some  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  Then  Shri  told  them  that  they  were  Brahmans  and 
should  follow  the  profession  of  jewel-setters  or  goldsmiths;  and  that  they  would 
be  known  as  Kaldd.  At  present  these  people  are  known  as  Trdgad  Sonis.  The 
Shrimdli  Brahmans  are  divided  into  the  following  sub-castes  : — Dasakoshi,  Bhojak 

and  Mdrwadi. 

One  of  these  ShrimSlli   Brahmans   once   upon   a  time   had   eloped   with  a  Dasakoshi 
woman   of  another   caste  ;   he  subsequently  married   her  and  settled  with  her  in 
some  foreign  country  some  ten  Itos  away.     His  descendants  are  at  present  known 
as  Dasa-kosM  Shrimilis. 

Out  of  the  forty-five  thousand  Brahmans  that  had  come  to  Shrimala  at  the  Bhojaks. 
invitation  of  the  gods  as  said  above,  5,000  gave  up  their  Brahmanism  for  Jainism 
and  since  then  came  to  be  known  as  Bhojaks. 

Those  Shrimdli  Brahmans  who  have  remained  in  Mdrwdd  are  known  as  maSa!*^' *^'*' 
M^rwddi  ShrimSlli  Brahmans. 

31.  It  is  said  that  once  the  sage   Ndrad,  in  his   wanderings  upon  this  Mewada  Brab- 
earth,  went  to  N%-Loka  (country  of  the  serpents)  and  there  informed  the  chief  ^b^ast<fs!^®*'^ 
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of  the  serpents,  VJtsuki,  of  mythological  fame,  that  all  of  thera  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Thi8  information  very  naturally  agitated  the  whole  community  which, 
therefore,  requested  the  sage  to  show  them  some  way  of  salvation.  N^rad 
replied  that  they  should  approach  the  god  Shiva.  Thereupon  V^suki  went  to 
Kaildsa  and  there  pleased  the  god  by  severe  austerities.  Then  Shankara  was 
pleased  to  say  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  danger  was  that  he  should  make 
some  Brahmans  settle  in  the  Mewdd  country  near  the  Ekahngi  Mahddev  on  the 
Trikuta  mountain,  and  please  them  in  a  way  to  command  their  blessings.  "Vdsuki 
did  it ;  and  as  that  city  became  Bhaya-hara  (the  means  of  removing  the  fear  of 
the  serpents),  the  Brahmans  residing  therein  were  known  as  Bhaya-hara  Mewd- 
d^s.    From  this  the  name  has  corrupted  into  Bhatt  Mewddds. 

Travadi  Mewa-  Some  pupils  of  these  Brahmans  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  village  called 

Trayamvaya  and  therefore  were  known  as  Travaya  Mewid§- ;  but  this  latter 
name  has  now  degenerated  into  Travddi  Mewddis, 

Cborasi  Mewa-  At  the  instance  of  Shiva  Vjtsuki  settled  there  some  more   Brahmans  who 

das. 

had  to  maintain  themselves  by  begging  alms  in  84   villages,   and  therefore  these 

are  known  as  Chorasi,  84,  Mewsldds. 

Valhbilya  32.     When  Shiva  wished  to  marry  Pirvati  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aruna- 

Brabxnans  and 

their  sub-  n^sha  near  Mount  Abu,  Brahm^  had  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  officiating  as 

priest  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  Sand  was  sprinkled  over  the  ground  and  on  it 
the  Vedi  for  performing  the  homa  (sacriiice)  was  erected.  While  performing  the 
ceremony  Brahm^  became  curious  to  see  the  bride's  face.  To  gain  his  end  clan- 
destinely, he  made  the  fuel  to  smoke.  This  smoke  compelled  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  to  close  their  eyes  ;  seizing  this  opportunity  Brahma  lifted  the 
veil  of  the  bride  and  saw  her  face,  when  her  unparalleled  beauty  and  charms  so 
excited  his  passion  that  he  was  powerless  to  resist  it ;  and  the  sand  became  wet. 
Each  particle  of  this  sand  was  then  turned  into  a  Brahman  by  Shiva.  These 
88,128  Brahmans  so  created  are  known  as  VaUchilya,  because  of  their  creation 
from  particles  of  viluka  (sand). 
Antarvedi  Of  these,  60,000  Brahmans  went  to  the  abode   of  Surya  (sun)  ;   and  495 

Brabmana-         migrated  to   the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Yamund  and  became 
known  as  Antarvedi ;  9,000  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  J^mbu  and  came  to 
Jamba    Brah-  ^^  known  as  the  Jdmbu  Brahmans  ;  18,128  settled  in  the  town  of  Zalyodar  and 
™*°*-  are  therefore  known  as  Zdrolds  ;  and  the  505  that  remained  were  sent  to  Dwarka 

QugallBrab-  by  Brahma;  there  they  took  to  performing  a  gugal  (  Bdellium,  Amyris  agallocha  ) 
sacrifice  by  the  command  of  Shri  Krishna,  and  they  are  therefore  known  as 
Gugalis. 

33.  When  R^ma,  the  King  of  AyodhyS,  returned  from  Lanka,  he  on  his 
wfeir  Bob-^' *°*  way  home  approached  the  mountain  of  Chitrakuta.  There  he  remembered 
castes.  j.}j^|.  jjQ  jjg^  made  a  vow  to  worship  the  goddess  Hingal^  before  entering  Ayodhyd. 

He  set  out  with  Siti,  Hanuman  and  others  towards  Sindh  where  the  goddess  had 
her  temple.  When  he  reached  that  country  he  put  up  in  a  beautiful  place  at  the 
instance  of  hia  guide,  to  pass  a  night  there  ;  but  when  he  was  requested  to  take 
his  meals,  he  refused  to  do  so  before  feeding  a  number  of  Brahmans  in  obedience 
to  a  vow.  But  Brahmans  were  scarce  and  hence  he  got  restless.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  goddess  Sarasvati  appeared  to  him  in  person  and  offered  him  his  choice 


mans. 


The  Saraswat 
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for  a  boon.     Whereupon   R^ma  requested  her  to  supply  him  with  Brahmans. 

The  goddess   thereupon  rubbed  her  hands  against  the  earth,   which  produced 

1,296  Brahmans  who  are,  therefore,  called  Sdraswat  Brahmans,  from  her  name. 

Those  Sdraswats  who  remained  in  Sindh  are  known  as  Sindhvd  Ssirasvats,     Sindhva   Sa* 

raswats- 
and  the  others  are  known  as  simply  S^raswats. 

There  was  one  learned  Brahman  among  them,  by  name  DadJiicha  ;  his     Dadhioha 

.  .  Saraswats. 

descendants  are  known   by  his   name.     But  with   the  increase   of  descendants, 


Farasliar 
Brahmans. 


several  Gotrds   (families)  were  formed  among  them ;  and   thenceforward  they 

came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gotrds.     One  of  them  is  Pardshar,  and, 

therefore,  the  Brahmans  having  that  Gotra  are  known  as  the  Pdrdshar  Brahmans. 

Another  Sdraswat,  by  name  Durga-Datta,  had  also  made  himself  very 

famous   by  his   learnina:    and    austerities.     He   was    much   respected  by   his     Dasondi,  Ba- 
■'  .  ...  rot   and  Ajaji, 

castemen  and  the   people  at  large.     His   descendants   are   divided   into   three  Saraswats. 

groups  ;  (1)  the  Dasondi,  (2)  the  Ajdji,  and  (3)  the  Bdrot. 

34.  When  Rdma  was  returning  from  Lankd  to  his  capital  city  Ayodhy^, 

he  happened  to  see  on  his  way  the  sage  Agasti  in  the  Dandaka  forest  and  told  The  Anavala 
him  that  he  had  to  complete  a  vow  that  he  had  taken.  The  sage  replied  that 
he  should  proceed  to  the  town  of  Anddipur  (now  known  as  Anaval)  and  there 
fulfil  bis  desired  object.  Thereupon  Rdma  proceeded  to  that  place  and  ordered 
Hanum^n  to  procure  some  Brahmans  for  him.  Hanumdn,  therefore,  went  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  brought  18,000  Brahmans  to  Rdma.  But  they 
were  very  dirty  and  were  all  of  them  suffering  from  ringworm  and  itches. 
RAma,  therefore,  pierced  the  earth  with  an  arrow  with  the  result  that  a  hot 
spring  jetted  out  of  it ;  therein  these  Brahmans  bathed  and  were  cured  of  their 
filthiness.  Then  RAma  performed  a  sacrifice  and  settled  them  there  with 
munificent  gifts  and  proceeded  towards  AyodhyS.  These  Brahmans  are,  there- 
fore, known  as  Andvald  Brahmans.  Out  of  these  18,000  Brahmans,  12,000  had 
accepted  gifts  of  land  and  villages  and  are  therefore  known  as  Desdis,  and  the  6,000 
that  had  not  done  so  are  known  as  the  BhdleUs.  The  hot-water  springs  at 
Unai  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  version  up  to  this  very  day. 

35.  Similarly,  18,000  other  Brahmans  who  were  settled  in  Muktisthan 
(modem  Mota)  are  known  as  Motalas ;   and  the   same  number  that  settled   in  mans. 
Urupatan  (modern  Orpal)  are  known  as  Orpal  Brahmans.  maM. 

The  Sajodrd,  Brahmans  are  those  Brahmans  who  have  been  settled  in   the  |^St.™  ^^^^' 
village  of  Sajod  in  the  Ankleshvar  Taluka  of  the  Broach  District,  by  Shri  Rkma  ^^^^^  ^''*'*" 
for  their  having  assisted  in  performing  the  sacrifice. 

Sdchord,  Brahmans  are  so  called  from  a  village  by  name  SJichor,  in  the 
Rajputana  agency,  lying  in  the  south  of  Marwar. 

(b)  Local  Gujj'ar  Brahmans. 
(1)  Kdthidwddi. 

36.  The  Kathiawadi  Brahmans  are  divided  into  the  sub-castes  of  Soma-  Sub-castes  of 
pura,  Girnara,  Kandolia,  Sorathia,  Bardai,  TJneval,  Aboti,  Gomatival,  Sevak  and  Brahmans. 
Tapodhan.  ^^^'^  ^- 

It  is  narrated  that  once  in  past  ages  Chandramd,  i.  e.  the  moon  god,  per- 
formed a  sacrifice  in  the  Prabh^s-kshetra  near  the  temple  of  Somn&,th  Mahddev  in 
Etithi^war.    In  this  sacrifice  many  Brahmans  had  been  invited  to  perform  various 
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functions  relating  to  it,  and  were  afterwards  settled  there.    These  are  called  Somapara 

Brartamaiis. 
bomapurd  Brahmans  because  they  were  settled  by  Soma  (moon)  in  Somnath. 

Vishnu  and  Shiva,  in  their  wanderings  upon  this  earth,  happened  to  come 

once  upon  a  time  to  mount  Revtdichal  (now  Girn^r  in  Sorath  in  Kathiawar),  and 

rested  there.     But  as  there  were  no  Brahmans  in  the  place,  they  went  to  the 

Himalayas   and  fetched  some   Brahmans  from  its   caves  and  settled  them  there.  |gjahmans. 

These  Brahmans  were  named  Girn^r^  Brahmans  by  the  deities. 

Abotis  declare  themselves  to   be  the  descendants  of  the  sage  Valmik's  ^°^ 

°  Brahmans. 

younger  son,  who  had  been  brought  to  Dwarka  for  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice 

by  the  order  of  Shri  Krishna  and  who  at  its  completion  was  settled  there. 

In  days   of  yore  there  was  a  king  by  name  Mandh^t^  in  the   Panchd.1  Kandolia 
.  o      J  Brahmans. 

country  (in  Kathiawar).     He  was  of  a  very  cruel  disposition  and  oppressed  his 

subjects.     They  thereupon  went  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanva  now  known  as  Kandole 

and  told  the  sage  the  sad  tale  of  their  miseries.     The  sage  thereupon  sent  for  the 

king  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  doings.     The  king  repented  bitterly  of  his 

conduct  and  promised  to  improve.     As  an  earnest  of  his  repentance  he  said  to  the 

sage  that  he  was  going  to  erect  a  handsome  city  wherein  he  would  settle  a  number 

of  Brahmans.     Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  ready,  Kanva,  at  the  request  of  the 

king,  sent  his  disciples  to  fetch  Brahmans  from  Prabhas-Pattan.     They   brought 

Brahmans  from  there  to  the  number  of  18,000,     They  were  settled  in  the  city  and 

from  the  name  of  the  place  being  Kandole,  they  are  known  at  present  as  Kandolias. 

Sorathias  are  those  Brahmans  who  declare  themselves  to  have  been  born  S*'''^*'^*'-» 

Brahmans. 

as  such  in  the  Saurastra,  corrupted  into  Sorath. 

Unevdl  Brahmans  are  those  who  declare  themselves  to  have  been  produced  Unevai 

^  Brahmans- 

in  Una  by  Shiva.    Una  belongs  to  the  Junagadh  State. 

Bardai  Brahmans  are  those  who  declare  themselves  to  have  been  created  Bardai 

1.  7f^  n  r\      ^       1        Brahmans° 

in  the  Barda  country,  i.  e.,  the  country  belonging  now  to  the  State  of  Porebunder, 

in  Kathiawar. 

Gomtival  Brahmans  are  those  who  were   originally  residing  in  the  ^village  Gomtival 
by  name  Gomti  among  the  Barda  hills  on  the  Porebunder  side  of  Kathiawar. 

Those  Brahmans  who  had  been  assigned  the  worship  of  Somnath  Mahadev  Tapodhan  and 
in  Prabhds-Pattan  are  known  as  Tapodhan  Brahmans,  on  account  of  their  having  Brahmans. 
taken  to  using  things  dedicated  to  Shiva,    which  is   prohibited  by  the  Shastras ; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  considered  degraded  and  hence  their  nanae, 

(2)     Northern  Gujarati  Brahmans. 

37.     The  Northern  Gujarati  Brahmans  are   divided  into  the  following  sub.  Brahmans  and 
castes  :— N^gar,  Modha,  Vaddidr^,  R^yakv^l,  Dis^vSil,  V^yad^,  Khadiyatd:  and  l^b-castes. 
'V^lam. 

From  the  Skanda  Purana  we  find  that  at  the  place  where  there  now 
stands  the  temple  of  Hatkeshvar  Mahddev  (at  Vadnagar  in  the  Kadi  Division), 
4here  was  in  ancient  times  a  hollow  through  which  the  mortals  of  this  earth  used  to 
go  to  the  netherworld,  there  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  worship  the  golden  emblem 
joi  Shankara,  with  the  result  that  they  were  purified  and  could  go  up  to  heaven.  But 
Indra,  outof  pure  jealousy,  closed  up  that  hollow  by  placing  over  it  mount  Eishya 
Shringa.  The  place,  however,  did  not  lose  its  sacredness  in  the  estimation  of 
^he  people  who^  therefore,  erected  temples  there  and  consecrated  many  holy  plaicea. 
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The  result  was  that  a  number  of  learned  Brahmaos  settled  there.  When  the  king  of 
that  country  once  happened  to  suffer  from  leprosy  he,  at  the  advice  of  his  council- 
lors, sought  the  aid  of  the  Brahmans.  They,  by  the  power  of  their  learning,  cured 
him  of  his  disease.  The  king  was  much  pleased  and  asked  them  to  accept  gifts 
which  they  stoutly  refused  to  do.  The  king  was  disappointed;  and  so  one  day 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  male  Brahmans  to  Pushkar,  he  sent  his 
queen  with  rich  ornaments  and  weariug  apparel  to  the  females.  This  appears  to  be 
a  time-worn  contrivance,  as  it  has  been,  as  already  mentioned,  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  the  Audichyas  also.  Naturally  the  fair  sex  could  not  withstand  this  temptation 
and  so  with  the  exception  of  4  women  only,  all  accepted  them.  The  result  of  this, 
however,  proved  disastrous  to  their  husbands  ;  because  those  among  them  whose 
wives  had  accepted  the  gifts  lost  their  power  of  voyaging  in  the  sky.  These  at 
once  left  the  country  with  their  families;  but  the  others  remained  there  and 
accepted  gifts  of  lands  and  villages  from  the  king.  Hence,  the  city  was  called 
Chamatkarpur  (the  miracle  city).  The  Nagar  Brahmans  are  divided  into  the 
following  sub-castes: — Vadnagra,  Vt'snagra,  Sathodra,  Chitroda,  Krishnora,  Prash- 
nora  and  Barad,  One  of  these  Brahman  youths  once  happened  to  kill  a  young  ser- 
pent ;  the  whole  class  of  snakes  was  enraged  against  the  Brahmans  and  commenced 
a  regular  war  against  them  by  biting  and  killiug  whomsoever  happened  to  be  with- 
in reach.  When  the  Brahmans  had  lost  very  considerably  in  this  fight,  they  ap- 
proached and  worshipped  Shiva  so  devoutly  and  fervently,  that  he  appeared  to 
them  in  person  and  asked  them  to  repeat  a  mantra  wherein  the  words  '  Nagaralam, 
Nagaralam '  (meaning  no  poison)  appeared  at  the  end,  with  the  result  that  so  soon 
as  the  serpents  heard  that  mantra  they  ran  away  to  the  netherworld,  and  those 
that  stayed  lost  their  venom.  The  Brahmans  thanked  Shiva  heartily  for  teaching 
them  the  mantra  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrible  affliction.  Hence  the  city  was 
styled  Chamatkdrnagar,  and  as  it  was  the  first  Nagar  (city)  it  came  to  be  known 
as  Vridhha  Nagar  or  Vadnagar  and  the  Brahmans  therein  were  called  Ndgars. 

Bahya  Nagars.  .The  first  schism  among  them  took  place  when  one  of  them  gave  a  piece  of 

land  to  a  foreign  Brahman  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple  of  Shiva  thereon 
against  the  unanimous  wish  of  all.  This  action  of  a  single  individual  exasperated 
the  rest  so  much  that  he  was  instantly  excommunicated  and  exiled  from  the  city. 
He  and  his  adherents  and  their  descendants  are,  therefore,  now  known  as  Bdhya 
N^^rs,  i.  e.,  those  N%drs  who  have  been  sent  out  of  the  city.  These  are  known 
also  as  Prashnords,  a  corrupted  form  of  Prashnottara,  i.e.,  Prashna  (question') 
(Jttara  (reply),  because  the  said  Brahman  replied  to  the  request  of  the  stranger 
for  a  piece  of  land. 

Visnagra   Na-  The  second  schism  among  them  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  oflfers  of 

^*"'  gifts  by  king  Visaldev.     Those  who  accepted  the  gifts  had  to  separate  from  the 

main  body.     The  first  to  separate  were  the    Visnagar^  Brahmans  who  accepted 

Krishnora  *"*  Visnagar  as  a  present;  next  after  them  were  the  Sathodar^s  who  accepted  Sathod  : 

Nagars.  ^j^q^  ^^  Krishnoras  who  received  Krishnore.    These  acceptors  of  gifts  migrated 

to  the  villages  presented  to  them,  settled  there,  and  were  thenceforward  known 

by  the  names  of  those  villages    prefixed  to    the    word    Njlgar.     The  main 

vaanagara        ^^^^  *^^*  remained  in  Vadnagar    was  of  course  known  as  the  Vadnagarsi 

Nagars.  Ndgars. 
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There  occurred  a  further  split  in  the  main  body  ;  not  because  of  any 
dissensions  such  as  are  mentioned  above  but  because  of  a  Moslem  iiivasion. 
Most  of  the  N^gars  escaped  outside  the  city  of  Vadnagar  under  one  garb  or 
another,  to  escape  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Hindus  in  general  and  the 
Brahmans  in  particular,  at  the  hands  of  the  Musalman  invaders.  The  refugees 
scattered  over  E^thidwStr  and  Central  Gujarat,  but  retained  their  caste  name 
of  Vadnagara  Nd^gars  ;  those  who  escaped  to  Chitod  in  the  Rajputana  States  are  Magars. 
known  as  CMtroda  Ndgars. 

Some  of  the  Bdhya  Ndgars,  not  finding  suitable  wives  among  their  fold,  BaradNagars. 
took  them  from  among  the  other  Brahman  communities  and  are  therefore  styled 
Barad  (outside)  Nagars. 

Another  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Ndgar   says  that  at  Shankar^s 

marriage  with  P^rvati,  when  Brahmd  being  smitten  by  Pdirvati's  beauty  and  being 

unable   to  control   his  feelings   left   unfinished   the   performance   of  the   nuptial 

sacrifice,  Shankar  threw  down  six  grains  of  rice  and  from  these  arose  6  Brahmans. 

These  were  married  to  Ndga  females  and  from  that  time  forward  they  were  known 

as  K^gars. 

38.    Brahm^  was   once  performing  Tava  near  a  town  by  name  DharmSl-  Modli-Brali- 

...  .  mans  and  tbeir 

ranya  near  Sidhhapur.     On  its  completion  he  invited  Viehnu  and   Shankar   and  sub-castes. 

created  18,000  Brahmans,  who  were  therefore  known  as  Traividhya  Brahmans, 
as  being  created  by  three  deities.  But  the  town  went  on  changing  its  name  in 
every  Yuga.  It  was  Dharmiranya  in  the  Satya  Yuga  ;  Satya  Mandir  in  the 
Tret^  ;  Veda-Bhuvan  in  the  Dw^par  ;  and  Moherpur  in  the  Kaliyuga.  This 
last  name  was  corrupted  into  the  modern  Modhexd  and  hence  the  Brahmans 
reading  therein  are  called  the  Mudhera  or  Modh  Brahmans.  The  word  Trai- 
vidhya also  got  changed  into  Trivedi.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  town  Traividhya 
was  bestowed  upon  his  daughter  as  a  marriage  gift  by  the  king  of  Kanauj,  vedis.  ' 
She  being  of  the  Buddhist  persuasion  deprived  the  Brahmans  of  their  rights  and 
holdings  and  compelled  them  to  vacate  the  town.  The  Brahmans  therefore  approach- 
ed her  father  with  a  request  that  the  town  should  be  restored  to  them ;  and  the 
King  promised  them  to  do  so  in  case  they  performed  a  miracle.  Some  of  the  Brah- 
mans were  for  making  a  trial  and  the  others  were  against  it  and  were  for  depend- 
ing upon  fate  only.  These  latter  are,  therefore,  known  as  Chaturvedi  as  they 
added  one  more  quality  of  fatalism  to  the  three  Gunas  already  possessed  by  thean,.  _. 

viz..  Satva,  Tamas  and  Rajas.     Still  some  20  men  from  the  old  sect  and   11   from  Modh  Brah- 

,  ,  mans. 

the  new  one  set  out  for  Rdmeshwar  to  gain  their  cherished  object.     But  the  twenty 

Chaturvedi  Brahmans  got  tired  and  disgusted   on  their  way,  and  stopped  and 

gave  up  accompanying  the  eleven.    These  seceders  lost  much  of  their  old  habits 

and  customs  on  account  of  their  having  stayed  in  a  foreign  land  ;  they  also  took  to  Maiias. 

dressing  themselves  in  the  fashion  of  the  land  of  their  adoption;  they  are  called 

Malla  or  Jethi  {i.e.  wrestlers)  Modhs.    The  rest  proceeded  to  Rdmeshwar,  and  igyarshana 

returned  with  their  object  fulfilled  ;   but  for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  above,  mans.*  Brah- 

they  became  separate  from,  the  others  and  are  known  as  the  Igyarshana   Modhs. 

While  living  in  Modherdi,  the  Modhs  used  to   keep  a  number  of  cows,  Dhinoja  Modh 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  jungles  for  grazing  under  the  care  ^'^'^^^^s. 
pf  illiterate  Brahman  youths  in  the  town.    Brahman  maidens  and  widows  used  to 
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carry  their  noon-day  meals  there  as  the  youths  had  to  stay  there  the  whole  day. 
From  this  practice  matches  were  formed  and  illegal  connections  were  the  result. 
When  this  became  known  to  the  Brahmans  they  were  enraged  ;  but  as  it  concern- 
ed the  whole  community,  they  built  a  new  village  on  the  pasture  land  and  com- 
pelled those  erring  youths  and  maidens  to  settle  there  as  a  distinct  community. 
This  new  village  was  named  Dhenuja,  as  the  occasion  for  this  new  habitation  was 
the  tending  of  cows  ;  and  the  Brahmans  who  settled  there  were  called  Dhenujas, 
now  Dhinojas.  How  some  of  them  came  to  be  known  as  Shandihya  Modh 
Brahmans  is  not  known. 
VayadaBrah-  39.     There  was  a  holy  place  by  name  Vatik^  in  the  midst    of  the   Madra, 

"**"*■  Sauvir  and  Dhanva  countries,  where  a  sage  by  name  Vddava  had  made  his  abode. 

His  severe  austerities  pleased  the  gods  so  much  that  Vishnu  and  the  other  gods 
appeared  to  him  in  person  and  asked  him  to  name  his  desire.  Whereupon  the 
sage  requested  to  be  supplied  with  issues  of  his  mental  powers  ;  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  by  the  force  of  his  will  only.  The  gods  said, — "  So  it  will  be  done; 
and  when  Vdyu  (i.  e.  the  wind  god)  will  appear  there  in  person  such  Brahmans 
will  come  into  being  and  will,  therefore,  be  known  as  the  Vdyadd  Brahmans," 

D  i  s  a  w  a  1  40.     Once  Brahm^  ordered  the  celestial  architect   Vishva-Karma  to  build 

a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bannas  in  the  Brahma-Kshetra.  This  city  was 
named  Darshanpur  (  Modern  Deesa  )  on  account  of  its  beautiful  and  handsome 
appearance.  BrahmSi  then  created  18,000  Brahmans  from  the  Kusha  grass  and 
married  them  with  18,000  heavenly  nymphs  and  settled  the  pairs  there.  These 
girls,  at  their  marriage  ceremonies,  had  expressly  stipulated  with  their  husbands 
that  they  would  abandon  them  in  case  they  accepted  any  gifts.  The  temptation 
however,  of  accepting  presents  no  Brahman  could  resist  and  so  they  became 
widowers.  They  then  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  be  again  supplied  with  wives  ; 
and  at  her  order,  16,000  and  2,000  girls  were  taken  from  among  the  Viyadd,  and 
ZdroK  Brahmans,  respectively.  These  Brahmans  are  known  as  the  Diedwal 
Brahmans  from  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  they  had  settled. 
Raikval  Brah*  41.     In    the    town  of  Kathodar    in  Gujarat,    there    lived  a  sage  named 

™*°^'  Satyapungava  with  his   1,292   disciples.     He  used   to    worship    the    goddess 

Lakshmi,  who  one  day  appeared  to  him  in  sleep.  But  the  sage  did  not  awake; 
and  the  goodess  vanished.  The  sage  on  rising  inquired  of  his  disciples,  '  Kva 
Rayas  ?  '  (  i.  e,  where  is  Lakshimi  ?  ).  But  as  they  could  not  give  a  reply,  he 
was  enraged  with  them  and  cursed  them  and  said  that  they  would  be  thenceforth 
known  as  the  Raikyavasa  Brahmans  in  imitation  of  the  question  put  to  them. 
This  waslatterly  corrupted  into  Rdydkval. 

Khadayata  42-    ^^  olden  times  some  18,000  Brahmans  were  hving  in  a    place  known 

Brahmans.         ^i^  Koty^rka  now  Kotdrak  in  Gujarat.    They  pleased  Shankar  so  much  that  he 
asked  them  to  tell  him  their  desire.    But  they  could  npt  do  so  on  accouiit  of  their 
disagreement  (khatpat)  with  their  wives  and  therefore  they  were  cursed  with 
the  name  Khandayata  (  modern  Khadayata)  by  him. 
vadadra  and  43.     Vadadaras  are  those  Brahmans  who  were  originally  inhabitants  of 

mans.  the  village  of  Vad^d,  about  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Ahmedabad.    Vdlam  Brah- 

mans derive  their  name  from  the  town  Vd.lam  in  the  Visnagar  Taluka  of  this 
State.    One  of  their  sub-divisions  is  known  as  Rdyal   Brahmans  from  the  fact  of 
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their  having  migrated  to  a  village  by  name  R^val  in  Kathiawar,  and  their  having     Ravais. 
taken  to  eating  and  intermarrying  with  the  Chstrans. 

(3)  Southern  Gujardti  Brahmans. 

44.  There  was  a  sage  by  name  Bhrigu  ;  he  performed  severe  austerities  Bhargava 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Narmadst  and  thereby  pleased  the  god  Shiva. 

The  latter  thereupon  asked  him  to  name  his  desire.  The  sage  requested  Shiva 
to  so  bless  him  and  the  spot  on  which  he  had  performed  those  austerities  that  the 
spot  may  ever  after  be  known  by  his  name  Shiva  told  him  that  the  place  be- 
longed to  Laxmi  and  he  should  therefore  approach  that  goddess  to  gain  his  end. 
The  sage  went  to  Laxmi  and  prayed  to  her  to  allow  him  to  consecrate  the  place 
in  his  name.  Laxmi  returned  with  him  to  that  place  and  he  offered  a  prayer  to 
Kurma  (the  tortoise).  Laxmi  then  ordered  the  celestial  architect  to  build  a  town 
on  the  back  of  that  tortoise.  This  town  was,  therefore,  afterwards  named  Bhrigu 
Katchha,  meaning "  the  tortoise  of  Bhrigu.  "  Laxmi,  at  her  departure  to 
heaven,  went  to  the  sage  and  handed  over  to  him  the  lock  and  key  of  the  place 
and  told  him  to  look  after  the  town  until  her  return  from  heaven.  This  done, 
she  went  to  heaven  and  her  misson  there  being  done,  she  returned  to  the  sage 
and  demanded  the  lock  and  key.  The  sage  then  said  that  the  place  belonged  to 
him  and  so  he  would  not  return  them.  This  led  to  an  altercation  between  the 
two.  For  arbitration  the  Chaturvedi  Brahmans  who  were  living  in  the  place 
were  cited.  They  decided  in  favour  of  the  sage,  being  afraid  of  his  curse. 
Laxmi  was  so  enraged  that  she  cursed  them  and  said  that  their  partiality  would 
make  them  homeless  and  penniless  and  would  prevent  them  from  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Vedas  ;  and  that  all  of  them  would  be  disunited  and  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves.  The  sage  then  performed  severe  penances  to  please 
Shiva  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Shiva  at  the  sage's  request  told  him 
that  even  though  disunion  due  to  Laxmi's  curses  would  remain  there,  still 
the  Brahmans  of  the  place  would,  by  his  favour,  be  proficient  in  the  Vedas  and 
would  be  religious  and  happy.  These  Brahmans  are  known  as  the  Bhdsrgava 
Brahmans. 

45.  The  Kapils  trace  their  descent  from  the  sage  Kapil ;  but  are   prob-  Kapli  and  Nan- 
ably    so    called    from  their    being    originally    residents  of  a  village    named  mans. 

Kavi,  in  the  Broach  District.  The  Ndndords  derive  their  name  from  Ndndode, 
the  capital  town  of  the  RdjpipM  State.  Among  them  there  are  three  sub-divi- 
sions, Mot£i  Chovisd,  N^n^  ChovisSt  and  the  Ndndor^  proper. 

(4)  Lower  Castes  promoted. 

46.  In  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  demons,  when  Tripur^sur,  UdainTsar, 
the  chief  of  the  latter,  had  been  killed  by  Shiva,  some  of  his  followers  fled  to  the  Push'karaa 
jungles  and  there  took  to  performing  severe  austerities  under  the  shade  of  Brahmans. 
Udambar  trees.    Shiva  was  thereupon  pleased  with  them  and  said  that  they 

would  be  known  thenceforth  as  the  Udambar  Brahmans. 

Rsima,  the  King  of  Ayodhy^,  on  his  way  to  PrabMs  Pattan  halted  near 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Rut^mb^  (now  Roh^puri  M^t^  in  Bhavnagar)  and  there 
performed  a  Jioma  in  her  honour.  At  its  completion  he  commenced  to  offer 
Dakshin^  (money-presents).  Some  fishermen  came  to  receive  the  Dakshin^  in 
the  disguise  of  Brahmans.    Rama  was  enraged  with  them ;  but  at  the  intercession 
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of  the  goddess,  they  were  allowed  to  depart  in  the  garbs  they  had  assumed  and 
to  settle  in  a  village  named  Tuljapur  (now  Talaj^)  ;  they  were  thenceforth  known 
as  the  Taldjia  Brahman  s. 

Pushkarnds  are  reported  to  be  originally  Belddrs,  but  on  account  of  their 
having  dug  the  Pushkar  lake  near  Ajmere,  they  were  raised  to  Brahmanhood 
and  are  thenceforth  known  as  the  Pushharnds. 

5.    The  Kshatriyas,  their  Divisions  and  Origins. 

47.  The  great  Kshatriya  class  of  old  days,  that  had  been  the  bulwark  of 
Aryan  supremacy  in  India  and  was  the  centre  round  which  many  an  anecdote  has 
turned  in  the  Pur^nas  and  specially  in  the  Mahsibh^rat  and  Edmdyana,  is  now 
split  up  into  many  branches,  castes  and  sub-castes.  The  principal  branches  into 
which  we  might  separate  them  at  first  are — (a)  warriors,  (5)  writers  and  (c) 
traders.  It  is  doubtful  whether  to  put  the  Kshatris  (or  Khatris  as  they  are  called) 
under  the  head  of  writers  ;  for  they  include,  in  Gujarat,  the  followers  of  hum,ble 
professions  like  dyers  and  weavers.  But  they  are  placed  under  writers  for  want 
of  any  other  situation  for  them,  untU  ethnological  enquiries  fix  their  proper  place. 

(a)     The  Warrior  Kshatriyas. 

48.  The  first  class  comprises  within  itself  (1)  the  Rajputs,  (2)  K^this, 
(3)  Vdghers,  (4)  Mehers,  and  (5)  Mar^th^s. 

49.  The  Kshatriya  class,  as  has  been  already  observed  before,  was  a 
mighty  race  of  warriors  in  the  old  times.  Though  their  occupation  is  now  gone 
entirely,  as  a  class  of  warriors,  still  their  name  survives  in  the  feudal  classes,  as 
we  may  call  them,  which  are  composed  of  their  descendants.  Chief  among  them, 
in  Gujarat,  are  the  Rajputs,  or  descendants  of  royalty.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all 
those  classes,  who  claim  Rajput  origins,  have  sprung  from  the  Kshatriyas  of  old. 
In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  the  martial  tribes  have  greatly  degenerated. 
Other  methods  have  been  devised,  under  another  Government,  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  ;  and  if  a  Rajput  wishes  to  follow  his  old  profession  of  arms,  he  has 
to  enrol  as  Jack  sepoy,  and  merge  his  family  pride  and  sentiments,  in  the 
routine  drill  of  a  native  Regiment,  composed  of  paid  men  from  all  classes  and 
castes.  The  Thakores  or  petty  landholders,  the  Gars[siis  who  possess  lands  on 
quit-rents  or  favourable  tenures,  the  Molesalam  converts  and  even  some  of  the 
Aboriginal  tribes  are  considered  to  be  of  Rajput  blood.  But  of  all  who  boast  of 
this  honourable  pedigree  the  most  remarkable  in  physique,  in  their  mode  of  life 
and  their  peculiar  ways  are  the  Rajputs  of  pure  blood  or  descent.  Of  course  all 
their  clans  and  tribes  are  not  on  a  level  in  the  ranks  of  precedence.  Some  of  the 
Rajput  cognomens  are  to  be  found  even  among  the  degraded  classes.  But  the  high- 
est classes  are  still  looked  upon  with  awe  and  respect.  Being  mostly  connected 
with  ownership  or  cultivation  of  land,  this  Military  race  has  now  come  to  form 
only  a  part  of  the  agricultural  class.  But  those  of  them  whom  a  dreary  idle  life 
lavish  expenditures  and  opium-eating  have  not  already  ground  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  field  labourers  still  show  a  spirit  and  fire  never  met  with  or  expected  in 
the  millions  of  others  that  compose  the  Indian  castes.  Such  are  the  Rajputs  of  the 
present  day  ;  though  only  a  few  centuries  back  they  ruled  over  this  land  of 
Gujarat,  with  good  sense,  ability  and  vigour.    The  tales  of  chivalry,  of  family 
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pride,  of  devotion  to  arms,  of  love  and  beauty,  and  of  the  brave  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  the  fair,  that  shine  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  Rdjasthan  and  the 
Rdsm^M  of  Gujarat,  stir  and  charm  the  Indian  reader  and  hearer  (because  the 
race  of  the  story-tellers  is  not  yet  extinct),  more  than  the  Romances  of  mediseval 
times  and  the  tales  of  the  exploits  of  the  chivalrous  knights  of  the  Table  Round, 
however  well  sung  in  a  foreign  language.  They  are  generally  known  by  the 
Girasias.  name  of  Thdikors  or  Girasias  or  Garaeias.    Those  who  hold  a  Giras  are  generally 

known  as  Girdsias ;  and  the  Bhayslds  or  the  relatives  of  a  chief  call  themselves 
Thdkors.    These  are  different  from  the  Kshatriyas  of  North  India  who  are 
immigrants  to  this  State  and  call  themselves  also  Thakors.    The  present  Rajput 
Girasia  or  Thakor,  however,  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  other  busy  communities  a 
bye-word  for  idle  habits,  utter  inability  to  manage  his  household,   and  opium- 
eating.    It  is   but  too  often   that  his  patrimony  is  mortgaged  to  a  neighbouring 
Bania  or  banker,  in  entirety.     So  long  as  he  gets  his  daily  dole  of  opium  and  is 
kept  in  food  with  his  family,  he  has  little  more  care  for  aught  else  and  allows  his 
creditor  to  keep  the  accounts  as  he  may  wish.     The  Bania,   on  his   part,   is   not 
slow  to  respond  to  the  call.    Every  morning,  the  settled  quantity  of  the  drug  is 
supplied  to  the  Girasia  and  the  corn  and  other  supplies  are  furnished  regularly. 
It  is  pleasing  to  the  Girasia  to  be  emancipated  from  the  ignoble  task  of  keeping^ 
an  account  of  his  income  and  expenditure  ;  and  this  he  considers  to  be  justly  due 
to  his  noble  birth.     The  Bania  creditor  who  keeps  the  Girasia's  accounts  for  him 
so  manages  them  that  in  the  long  run  very  little  remains  to  the  Girasia  of  his 
ancestral  estates.    The  Bania  is  too  prudent  to  come  to  extremes.    Under  na 
circumstances   is  the  opium  instalment  reduced  or  omitted  ;  and  the  Girdsia  can 
also  indent  upon   him  for   unusually  large  quantities,  for   the   consumption   of 
brother  Rajput  guests.    When  the  daughters  or  sons  marry,  the  Girdsid  can  alsa 
rightfully   demand  sums   of  money  for  the  marriage  expenses.     Thus  the  Bania 
caters  to  all  his  personal  wants  ;  which  all  told,  are  neither  many  nor   oppressive. 
This  arrangement,  however,  can  last  for  only  a  generation  or  two  ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  follows   the   inevitable  result  of  the  Girdsid;  family  losing  their  patrimony 
and  not  seldom  labouring  on  their   own  lands.     The   Rajput  ladies   have   been 
famous  for  shrewd  sense  and  superior  abilities  than  what  their  lords  exhibit  in 
managing  both  domestic  and  State  affairs  ;  many  are  known  to  have  saved  their 
estates  from  ruin  by  tact  and  good  management.     But  of  the  Rajput  maidens  not 
a  few  are  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  ;   for  the  marriage  expenses   are 
heavy  ;  so  heavy  sometimes,  that  a  Rajput  has  to  sell  out  of  land  and  home  in 
order  to  defray  them  at  the  high  standard  consistent  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
his  family.    Daily  opium-doling  to  a  large  number  of  guests,  who  stay  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  feeding  them   and  their  dependents,  and  stabling   their  riding- 
mares,  purchasing  gaudy  silk  dresses   and  brocades  and  the  presents  for  the 
Bhdts,  or  family-bards,  form  the  chief  items  of  marriage  expenses.    Strict  Zandind 
system  prevails  among  the  Rajputs  ;  and  even  the  poorest  will  not  allow  their 
women  to  work  in  the  field  or  to  fetch  water ;  while  widow  re-marriage  is  strictly 
prohibited.     To  strangers  the  Rajputs  are  hospitable ;  and  they  are  very  polite 
and  courteous  in  their  manners.     They  are  tall  and  impressive,  at  least   such   as 
belong  to  good  families,  and  they  wear  long  thick  whiskers  or  beards  parted  in 
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the  middle  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Musalmans.  The  Baroda  Gazetteer 
mentions  the  following  as  the  chief  Rajput  clans  : — OhdvdA,  Solanki,  Vdghela, 
Songad,  Makvdin^,  Rdthor,  Parmer,  Gohel,  Jh4M,  Chohdn,  Tn^r,  Har^shi,  Sodvi^i, 
Bhithi,  Daim^,  P^dhidr,  H^didl,  DevU,  Dodid,  Bihola,  Rdu^,  Thokia,  J^dejd, 
D^gh,  Lstkam,  Mori,  Humdd,  Pesr^n,  H^th^,  Vaish,  Vdlm^,  Uddvat,  Ran  Rdthod, 
Tantol,  PaloniA,  Rdval,  Vezdnid,  Chandrdvart  and  Revod.  The  Rajputs  are  not 
under  many  restraints  as  regards  food  and  drink  ;  and  intermarriage  is  free 
between  members  of  all  clans,  except  in  the  case  of  specially  high  families  and 
clans  ;  while  some  poor  ones  are  known  to  accept  brides  from  inferior  tribes  Uke 
those  of  the  Kolis  and  the  Bhils. 

50.  The  Vddhels  belong  to  the  Rajput  race  and  are  found   in  the  Okhd-  T^e  Vadhels. 
mandal  Taluka  of  this  State,     They   were   originally   Rsithods   from  Marwar. 
Umedsing  R^thod  came  with  an  army  from  Marwar,  slew  the  Chords,  and  took 
possession  of  Beyt,  whence  the  tribe  is  called  V^dhel  from  "  Vadha  "  meaning 

massacre. 

51.  The  Kdthis,  a  strong  and    robust    race  inhabiting    the  peninsula  TheKathis. 
named   after  them,   were  feudal   chiefs.     Their  warlike  propensities    are   well- 
known.     They  are   said  to  be  of  Indo-Scythic  origin.     They  first    settled  in 

Smdh  in  the  course  of  their  migration ;  but  being  banished  from  there  by  the 
Soomuree  king  they  took  shelter  in  the  dominions  of  a  Rdj^  of  the  Vala  race, 
who  then  ruled  at  Dhank,  near  Dhordji  in  Sorath,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  region  of  the  Souris  where  their  influence  became  so  predominant  that 
the  name  of  Kithiawar  superseded  the  ancient  appellation  of  Soursistra.  In 
modern  times  they  are  mostly  serfs  on  the  soil,  having  lost  their  patrimony  by 
large  expenses  and  indolence.  Those  who  have  not  lost  all  are  renowned 
opium-eaters  like  the  Rajputs.  Still  through  all  their  poverty  and  indolence 
shine  the  tall  statures,  handsome  faces,  and  blue  eyes  in  both  sexes,  distinguish- 
ing them  prominently  from  the  various  other  castes  and  tribes  of  Kdthiawar. 

The  Kdthis  give  their  traditional  origin  as  follows  :— 

When  the  Pdndavds  lost  all  in  the  great  game  of  gambling  at  Hastin^pur,  Kathisf 
they  had,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  game,  to  betake  themselves  to  a  forest- 
life  for  12  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  pass  one  year  so  secretly  that 
their  whereabouts  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  Kauravds.  If  the  places  were 
discovered  they  had  to  pass  13  years  more  in  exile.  The  Pindavds  after  the 
expiry  of  twelve  years  of  forest-life  concealed  themselves  in  the  Virata  country 
(lying  about  Dholkd  in  Gujarat).  The  Kaurav^s  suspected  this  and,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  they  went  there,  but  were  unable  to  get  hold  of  the 
P^ndavds.  Duryodhana  then  suggested  cow-lifting  to  force  the  P^ndav^s  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  As  they  could  not  do  the  act  themselves  owing  to  their 
being  Kshatriyas,  he  asked  Kama  to  devise  some  means  of  putting  that  scheme 
into  execution.  Kama  struck  the  earth  with  a  wooden  stick  and  produced  a 
man.  This  man  so  brought  into  existence  by  a  K^shtha  (wooden  stick)  was 
named  Kathi  (a  corrupted  form  of  the  original  Sanskrit  word).  He  was  asked 
by  Kama  to  lift  the  cows  and  was  enjoined  to  maintain  himself  on  plunder 
and  cattle-lifting  thenceforth.  For  th&service  the  Kathi  was  rewarded  by  his 
master  Duryodhana  with  the  gift  of  the  Paw^r  principality   of  BUv  in  Central 
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ladia.  Here  he  married  an  Ahir  girl  and  had  by  her  eight  sons,  who  became 
the  progenitors  of  eight  Sh^kh^s  or  families.  They  are  Patgar,  P^rv^,  M^njarii, 
Tori^,  Bel,  Jebali^,  Nehar  and  N^th^.  All  these  eight  families  are  known  as  the 
Auratias,  meaning  inferior.  These  Auratias  are  really  speaking  the  pure  Kathis 
as  opposed  to  the  other  Kathis  known  as  the  Sakhayet,  meaning  noble  Kathis  ; 
but  as  they  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  latter  they  are  considered 
lower  in  the  social  scale.  The  Sakhiyat  trace  their  descent  as  follows  : — When 
Kama  of  Mahabh^rat-fame  went  to  fight  in  the  great  battle  of  Kurokshetra, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Vritket.  Seeing  how  affairs  were  being  shaped  in 
that  battle,  Kama  prevailed  upon  his  sou  to  save  his  life  by  returning  home. 
From  that  day  his  descendants  were  called  V^M  Rajputs,  from  Valga  returned. 
One  of  his  descendants  by  name  Dh^no  V£o  was  ruling  in  Dh^nk  in  Kdthiaw^r, 
when  a  large  crowd  of  Kathis  from  Dhdr  came  there  to  escape  the  severity  of 
a  famine.  Among  the  refugees  there  was  a  Kathi  named  Bijal  belonging 
to  the  Patgar  branch,  with  his  family.  His  daughter  named  Kupdi  was 
very  beautiful  and  Vera  Yili,  son  of  Dhana  ViU,  married  her. "  When  the  fact 
became  known  the  Rajputs  excommunicated  the  Prince  and  his  wife,  who  there- 
upon joined  the  Kathis.  He  had  three  sons  by  name  Yilo,  Khum^n,  and  Lalu 
by  his  Kathi  wife.  These  three  sons  became  the  progenitors  of  three  branches, 
the  Yili,  the  Khum^n  and  the  Khdchar.  These  are  known  as  the  Sakh^yats. 
A  third  accession  to  this  race  was  also  of  the  Rajputs  belonging,  as  they  profess, 
to  the  celebrated  R^thode  clan  of  Kanauj.  They  are  known  as  the  Dhandhals. 
It  is  a  rule  among  these  Kathis  that  the  Auratias  and  the  Sakhayats  cannot 
marry  within  their  own  circle,  but  the  Auratias  have  to  give  to  and  seek  brides 
from  the  Sakhayats  and  vice  versa.  Similarly,  there  is  no  objection  among  them 
to  take  wives  from  among  the  Ahirs  and  the  Babari^s.  Among  them  a  brother's 
son  or  daughter  can  be  married  to  the  children  of  his  sister.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  polygamy  and  no  limit  is  fixed  as  regards  the  age  within  which  a  girl 
should  marry.  Widow-remarriage  is  not  prohibited  though  some  of  the  higher 
families  do  not  generally  practise  it.  As  both  these  Sections  of  the  Kdthis  trace 
their  descent  from  Kama,  whom  the  Mahdbh^rat  alleges  to  be  the  son  of  Surya 
(Sun),  the  Kathis  worship  the  Sun  as  their  race  deity  and  insert  the  attestation 
of  the  Sun  in  all  documents.     They  also  worship  the  serpent  God  V^suki. 

The  Kathis  are  prohibited  from  killing  or  eating  the  flesh  of  cow  deer  and 
peacock.  Other  animals  ordinarily  used  for  food  are  permitted.  They  also  drink 
liquor  and  can  eat  the  food  prepared  by  any  Hindu  except  the  unclean  ones.  The 
same  restriction  holds  as  to  drinking  water.  They  do  not  observe  Sutaka  (mourn- 
ing) like  the  Hindus  ;  similarly  women  are  not  segregated,  as  among  the  Hindus 
at  particular  seasons. 

52.  The  Vdghers  are  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  that 
inhabited  Okhd,mandal  ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  a  spurious 
branch  of  the  JMeji  family  of  Bhuj.  Hence  they  are  classed  as  Kshdtriyis. 
Piracy  was  at  one  time  their  occupation,  but  with  the  establishment  of  order  that 
occupation  is  gone.  They  are  now  mostly  cultivators,  and  so  attached  to  their 
sterile  patches  of  soil,  that  under  no  inducements  could  they  be  made  to  migrate 
to  better  lands  or  more  profitable  occupations.    Their  origmal  spirit  is  hardly  yet 
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extinct.  The  instance  of  a  V%her,  who  to  escape  from  being  arrested  jumped 
down  from  the  terrace  of  the  palace  in  Baroda  and  quickly  mounted  a  horse  in 
Maharaja  Khande  Eao's  time,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  people.  They 
are  a  well  built  race,  but  are  naturally  turbulent.  It  is  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  and  disciplinary  measures  firmly  enforced  by  a  special  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  battalion  stationed  at  Dwarka  that  they  are  restrained  from  plundering 
the  pilgrims,  a  legacy  of  generations  from  their  ancestors. 

53.  The  Mehers  from  their  features  appear  to  belong  to  the  Warrior  class  Mehera. 
of  Ksh^triy^s.     Their  number  in  this  State  is  very  small,  only   31.    Their  prin- 
cipal home  is  the  Porebunder  State  in  K^thiawar.     They  are  divided  into  five 

clans  and  claim  to  be  pure  Kajputs.  They  allow  widow  remarriage,  but  in  other 
respects  observe  Eajput  customs.  Generally  speaking,  their  faces  are  refined 
and  pleasing.  They  dress  after  the  fashion  of  Bharw^ds.  They  are  a  brave 
people,  but  unfortunately  by  mistake  they  have  been  usually  classed  with  the 
criminal  classes. 

54.  Like  the  Rajputs,  another  equally  important  race  among  the  warrior  The  Marathas 
classes  of  Kshatriyas  is  that  of  the  MardtMs,  who  are  said  to  have  descended  from  divisionB. 

4  Vansas  (stocks),  viz.,  the  Surya  (Sun)  Vansa,  the  Soma  (Moon),  the  Shesha 
(Lord  of  serpents)  and  the  Yadu  Vansa.  These  four  stocks  have  given  rise  to 
22  families;  of  these  9  belong  to  the  Surya  Vansa,  6  to  the  Soma  Vansa,  4  to 
the  Shesha  Vansa,  and  3  to  the  Yadu  Vansa.  Each  of  these  families  is  again 
sub-divided  into  a  number  of  sub-families  making  them  in  all  96.  The  Surya 
Vansi  sub-families  are  nine  in  number  ; — Surv4,  Pawdr,  Bhonsl6,  Ghorpadd, 
Ean^,  Sinde,  Salunke,  Sisodii,  and  Jagt^p.  Of  these  the  Surv^s  are  said  to 
have   descended  from   the   Surya   Vansi   King  Ajapal,  and  are  sub-divided  into 

6  sections, — viz.  Sitol^,  Gavs6,  Naik,  Ghdd,  R^nt  and  Surv^.  The  Pawdrs 
are   said  to  have  descended  from  King  Mayura  Dhvaja  and  are  sub-divided  into 

7  sections,— m.,  Pilav,  Dh^rrao,  Dalvi,  Vich^r^,  S^laya,  Kadam  and  Pawar. 
The  Bhonslds  are  from  King  Bhoja  and  have  4  sections, — Sakpdl,  Nakdshe, 
Rdo  and  Bhonsld.  The  Ghorpadds  are  from  King  Harishchandra  and  are  sub- 
divided into  4  sections, — M^lap,  Pdrdh^,  Nalvad^,  and  Ghorpadd.  The  Rdn^s 
are  from  King  SudhanvJt  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections, — Dudh^,  Sigvan, 
Mulika,  Pjltak,  and  Rand.  The  Sindds  are  from  King  Bhadrasdn.  The  Salunkds 
are  from  King  Hansa-Dhvaja  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections,— ^Salunkd, 
V^ghm^rd,  GMdge,  Ghigha  and  Patadd  or  PavStd^.  The  Sisodi^s  are  from  King 
Sinhketu  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections, — viz.  Sisodist,  Pdradhd,  Joshi, 
Bhovar  and  S^vi.  The  Jagtsips  are  from  King  Vaausdn  and  are  sub-divided  into 
4  sections, — Jagtdp,  Seld,  Mhdtre  and  Sitol6. 

The  Chandra  Vansa  is  divided  into  6  sub-families, — (1)  Mor^,  (2)  Mohil6, 
(3)  Chav^n,  (4)  Dibhdd6,  (5)  G^ekwM,  and  (6)  S^nvat.  Of  these,  the  Mords  are 
said  to  have  descended  from  the  Soma  Vansi  King  Mindiiiii  and  are  sub-divided 
into  4  sections, — Mor6,  Keshakar,  Kalp^te  and  Darb^re.  The  Mohites  are  from 
King  Sumati  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections, — ^Mohitd,  Md,nd,  Kdmrd,  K^nt6 
and  K^thavde.  The  Chav^ns  are  from  the  Soma  Vansi  King  Manubhadra  and 
are  sub-divided  into  4  sections, — Chav^n,  Ghadap,  Vstrang^  and  Dalpatd.  The 
Dibh^d^s  are  said  to  have  descended  from  BhadrapSini  and  are  sub-divided,  into 
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4  sections,— Ddbhdd^,  Nimb^lkar,  R^v  and  Randiv^.  The  G^ekw^ds  are  said 
to  have  descended  from  the  Soma  Vansi  King  Chandras^n  and  are  sub-divided 
into  3  sections,— Gdekwdd,  P^taakar,  Bh^tak  or  K^rtavirya.  The  S^nvats  are 
from  King  Bhadrasen  and  are  sub-divided  into  4  sections, — S^nvat,  Kambl^, 
Insualkar  and  Gh^dg^. 

There  are  four  sub-families  of  the  Shesha  Vansa, — Mah^dik,  Tfiivd^, 
Dhulap  and  V^gv6.  Of  these  the  first  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  Shesha 
Vansi  King  K^rtavirya  and  is  sub-divided  into  5  sections,— Mahstdik,  Gavli 
Bh%le,  Bh£ir  and  Th^kur.  The  T^vd^s  are  from  King  N^g^vana  and  are  sub- 
divided into  5  sections,— Tsivd^,  S^ngal,  Nsimj^d^,  Jable,  and  Chirfuld.  The 
Dhulaps  are  from  King  Mahip^l  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections, — Dhulap, 
Dhum^l,  Dhur6,  K^sle  and  Lendpaw^r.  The  V^gves,  are  from  King  Vijabhi- 
nandana  and  are  sub-divided  into  V^gv^,  Parab,  Mokdshi  and  Divt^. 

There  are  three  sub-families  of  the  Yadu  Vansa, — Shirks,  Tov^r  and 
J^dhava.  The  Shirk6s  are  said  to  have  descended  from  the  Yadu  Vansi  King 
Karna-Dhvaja  and  are  sub-divided  into  6  sections, — Shirks,  F^kade,  Sheikh, 
Bdgvin,  Givand  and  Mokal.  The  Tovdrs  are  said  to  have  descended  from  King 
Jasumati  and  are  sub-divided  into  5  sections, — Tovar,  Tdmt6,  Bulk^,  Dhdvd6 
and  Mdl-Pawir.  The  Y^davs  or  Jddavs  are  said  to  have  descended  from  King 
Yadu. 

The  Gotras  and  other  details  of  these  22  Marithi  families  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Chapter,  as  Appendix  I. 

(5)     The  Writer  Class  of  Knhatrtyds. 
Brahma-Ksha-  55.     The  Brahma'Kshatriyds  are  divided  into  the  Brahma-Kshatriyis  pro» 

per  and  the  Kshatris  or  Khatris  (as  they  are  popularly   called).    The  tradition 
runs  that  ParshurAm,  after  having  killed  a  number  of  Kshatriyas,  went  to  Sindh 
to  complete  his  work  of  slaughter,    When   King  Eatnasen  heard   of  it  he  left 
the  capital  city  with  his   five   queens  and  went  to  the  hermitage  of  Dadhioh  a 
Sdrasvat  Brahman.    All  the  queens  were  then  in  an  interesting  condition  and 
60  the  sage  allowed  them  shelter  there.     In  due  course,  each   of  them  was   de- 
livered of  a  son.     When  the  boys  grew  up  they  began  to  play  with  the  Brahman 
boys  there,  but  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  lest  Parshurdm  should 
chance  to  see  them  and  kill  them.     Once,  however,  the  king  left   the  hermitage 
in  quest  of  shikar  and  was  killed  by  Parshur^m,  who  met  him  accidentally.     His 
queens  became  satis  after  him.     The  boys  were  brought  up  by  the   sage   as   his 
own  sons.     After  a  time  Parshuram  came  to  the  hermitage  and  on  seeing  them 
he  suspected  them  to  be  Kshatriyds.     But  being  informed  that  his   suspicions 
were  groundless  he  took  the  eldest,  Jayas^n,  as   his   disciple   and  taught  him 
archery.     When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  that  the  boy  was  a  Kshatriya,  he 
pronounced  a  curse  upon  him  and  deprived  him  of  the  knowledge  imparted  to  him. 
Jayasen  then   again  approached  Dadhich  who  taught  him  the  Vedas  and  the 
learning  necessary  for  a  Brahman.    From  that  day  forward  his  and  his  brothers' 
descendants  are  known  as  Brahma-Kshatriyds.     When  Sindh  was  overrun  by  the 
Moslems  they  had  to  vacate  the  country  for  other  parts  of  India.     They  are  now 
generally  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition,  as  writers,  pleaders  aiid  State 
eervants. 
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56.  The  eecond  group  of  Kshatris   or   Khatris  is   sub-divided   into   fiveKshatris 
sub-castes,  viz.,  the  V^njhas,  Bhdvsdrs,  Rangr^js,  Galidrd,s  and  Bandhdrds.  casVs^"''  ^"'*' 

The  Vdnjhds   are  weavers  in   general.     They   assert  pretensions  to   a  Vanjhas. 
higher  caste  and  so  wear  the  sacred  thread.     There  are  Mahomedans  and  Jains 
also  following  this  same  occupation  who  are  called  Khatris.     Among  the  Hindus 
of  this  class  are  included  the  Bhdvsdrs,  Rangr^js,  Galiards  and  Bandhards. 

The  Bhdvsdrs  declare  themselves  to  be  so  called  on   account   of  their  Bhavsars. 
having  concealed  themselves  in  the   temple  of  a  goddess  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wrath  of  Parshur^m,  the   mythological  Kshatriya   hunter,  with 
the  fullest  confidence  (Bh^v)  in  her.     They  are  generally  calico-printers.    They 
are  also  known  as  Chhipas.     Some  of  them  stand  aloof  from   the   rest  and   still 
consider  themselves  Kshatriyds  thinking  it  undignified  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  dyers.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  them  above.    The  Rangr^s  differ  from  Rangrejs, 
the  large  caste  of  Bhd,vsArs,  in  being  only  employed  in   colouring  cotton   stuffs, 
particularly  the  turbans,  with  kusumba  (red)  colour.     The  Gali^rds  have  a  slight-  Galiaras. 
ly  larger  caste  than  the  Rangr^js  ;  they  work  in  gali  (indigo.)    The  Bandh^rjis  Bandharas. 
wash  silk  clothes.     They  have   special  ways   of  washing,  cleaning   and  glazing 
silk  clothes,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  texture  or  softness. 

57.  In  the  days  of  old,  Yama,  the  Lord  of  death,  is  said  to  have  complained  Kayasttaas . 
to  Brahm^,  about  the  over-burden  of  work  in  his  place  and  to  have  begged  from 

him  an  assistant  to  help  him  in  his  work.  Brahm^  promised  to  think  over  the 
matter.  After  Yama  had  left,  Brahm^  by  concentrating  his  mental  powers  created 
a  man  from  his  own  body  and  ordered  him  to  perform  austerities  near  Ujayana. 
This  newly-created  man  went  there  and  did  as  he  was  desired  to  do.  But 
while  so  engaged  he  married  12  wives,  out  of  whom  four  were  the  daughters  of 
the  sage  Vaivasvat  and  eight  were  serpent  maids.  Each  of  these  twelve  gave 
birth  to  a  son  ;  then  Brahm^  appeared  upon  the  earth,  named  the  father 
Chitragupta  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  Yama  and  work  under  him.  His  sons  are 
called  Kdyasthas  as  their  father  had  been  born  from  the  K^y^  (body)  of  Brahm^. 
Each  of  these  twelve  sons  was  placed  by  Brahm^  and  Chitragupta  in  the  service 
of  a  sage.  These  and  their  descendants  are,  therefore,  known  differently. 
Those  Kdyasthas  who  had  followed  the  sage  Saurabh  and  settled  in  the  Surya 
Mandal  country  are  known  as  Surya-Vanshi  Kdyasthas  ;  those  who  had  followed 
Vilmika  are  known  as  the  Vsilmika  Kdyasthas,  and  those  who  had  followed  the 
sage  Mathur  and  settled  in  the  Mathur  Country  are  known  as  the  l^Iathur  Kaya- 
flthas.  After  they  had  thus  settled,  a  sage  named  Mandavya  was  wroth  with 
them  and  cursed  them  and  said  that  in  the  Kali  Yuga  all  except  the  Vahnika 
Kayasthas  would  occupy  a  degraded  position  and  would  all  without  exception 
rank  below  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas. 

58.  There  was  in  days  of  yore  a  King  by  name  Chandrasen  ;  he,  to  avoid  Chandraseni 
thei  consequnces  of  the  anger  of  Parshurima,  went  over  to  the  hermitage  of  the  Prabhus.* 
sage  D^labbya,  with  his  pregnant  queen.  After  a  time  Parshur^ma  came  there 
and  requested  the  sage  to  grant  him  a  boon.  The  sage  promised  to  do  so,  and 
prayed  to  Parshur^ma  to  grant  him  one  also.  This  was  agreed  to.  After  the 
exchange  of  mutual  promisee,  Parshar^ma  asked  Dd,]abhya  to  give  up  to  him  the 
Queen  of  Chandrasen ;  this  the  sage  did.    D^labhya  on  his  side  then  asked  from 
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Parshur^ma  the  child  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb.  Parshurdima,  bound  by  promise 
as  he  was,  had  to  grant  the  request;  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  that  as  D^labhya 
had  asked  for  a  child  that  was  yet  in  the  womb,  the  child  and  its  descendants 
would  be  called  Kayasthas,  meaning  having  remained  in  the  Kiji  (body);  and 
that  Ddlabhya  should  never  teach  them  the  arts  proper  for  a  Kshatriya.  Afterwards 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son  whose  descendants  are  known  as  Chandrasem'ya 
Kayasthas.  The  influence  of  the  men  belonging  to  this  caste  was  so  great  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  use  of  the  word  Parvoe  or  Prabhu  for  an  intelligent  clerk  or  writer. 

Another  caste  among  the  Prabhus  is  the  Patane  or  Psithare  Prabhus,  an 
equally  intelligent  community.     Their  number  is  very  insignificant  in  this  State. 

(c)  Trading  Glass  Kshatriyas. 

59.  When  King  JaychaAd  ruled  in  Kanouj,  his  84  Sard^rs  of  the  Rathod 
Rajput  clan,  who  were  administering  his  territories,  embezzled  some  government 
money.  The  King  was  so  much  enraged  that  he  determined  to  kill  them.  But 
at  the  intercession  of  a  Saraswat  Brahman,  Durga  Dutta,  he  promised  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  his  order  for  6  months,  and  deprived  the  Sardars  of  all  their 
powers.  Thereupon  Durga  Datta  and  the  nobles  made  a  common  cause  and 
requested  several  Kings  to  assist  them.  But  the  power  of  Jaychand  being 
great  nobody  ventured  to  come  forward  to  assist.  Then  Durga  Datta,  at  the 
request  of  the  nobles,  prayed  the  lord  of  the  sea  to  assist  him.  On  account  of  the 
severe  austerities  of  the  Brahman  the  Sagar  Deva  was  pleased  to  grant  the 
request,  when  only  8  days  were  wanting  to  the  6  months  promised  by  the  King, 
The  Deva  said  that  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were 
they  would  see  a  fortress  of  iron  wherein  they  should  take  shelter  for  twenty-one 
days  after  which  they  should  vacate  it.  This  they  did  and  were  thenceforward 
known  as  Lohanas  from  their  having  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Loha  (iron).  This 
has  been  corrupted  into  Lavanas. 

60.  When  the  Yadavas  of  Shri  Krishna  had  been  killed  at  Prabhas  Pattan 
in  a  great  slaughter  one  Vajrau^bha,  a  great  grandson  of  Shri  Krishna,  was  saved 
and  placed  on  the  gadi  of  Mathura  by  Arjun.  A  descendant  at  the  seventy-sixth 
remove  from  him  named  Jaysen  fell  in  a  battle  while  ruling  there.  After  this 
sad  event,  his  three  sons  with  500  followers  went  to  Kareli,  where  the  eldest  estab- 
lished a  new  kingdom.  The  other  two  brothers  failing  in  this  commenced 
austerities  to  propitiate  the  goddess  ;  but  finding  her  unyielding,  they  offered  to 
burn  their  heads  in  a  Bhathi  (furnace).  Seeing  this  the  goddess  was  pleased 
and  said  that  they  would  be  known  to  the  world  as  Bhathias  from  Bhathi  (fur- 
nace), and  would  flourish  and  prosper  when  they  would  migrate  to  Cutch  and 
Kathiawar. 

6.    The  Vaishtas,  their  Origins  and  Divisions. 

61.  The  third  class  in  which  some  of  the  castes  have  been  placed  is  the 
Vaishyas.  Those  castes  have  been  placed  in  it  that  generally  have  taken .  to 
trade  oi'  to  agriculture  or  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  class,  as  the  subjoined  list 
shows,  is  sub-divided  into  four  divisions,  z;«;V.,  traders,  agriculturists,  cattle-breeders 
and  artisans.  In  the  first  of  these  are  comprised  aU  the  Vania  castes  and  sub- 
castes;  and  in  the  second  those  persons  who  are  generally  speaking  agriculturists. 
Some  of  them,  though  they  are  believed  to  be  originally  Vaishyas,  claim  a  Rajput 
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descent.  The  third  division  is  that  of  the  cattle-breeders.  According  to  the 
derivative  meaning  of  the  term  "  Vaishya",  aU  these  castes  fall  within  it.  In  the 
fourth  class  come  the  artisans;  the  sub-castes  derive  their  names  from  the  occupa- 
tion followed  by  the  members. 

(a)  Vanias. — Traders. 

62.  In  the  territories  belongmg  to  this  State  there  are  18  principal  sub- 
castes  of  the  Gujarat!  Vanias.  They  are  known  as  Meshri  Vanias  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Jain  Vanias.  The  names  of  these  sub-castes  are  given  in  the 
table.  The  most  numerous  of  them  are  Lad,  Disiw^l,  NSgar,  Shrimali,  Modh, 
Khaddyatsij  Kapol  and  Jh^rol^.  The  legends  about  the  origin  of  some  of  them 
are  curious.  Some  castes  derive  their  names  from  those  of  the  Brahmans  who 
serve  them  as  their  family  priests. 

63.  There  was  once  a  wealthy  Vaishya,  by  name  Dhanp^l.  He  had  a 
daughter  whom  he  married  to  the  sage  Y^dnya  Valkya,  by  whom  she  had  eight 
sons.  These  were  married  to  the  eight  daughters  of  King  Vishal.  One  of  these 
eight  sons  was  Valabha  ;  he  had  a  son  by  name  Agra  who  married  a  serpent- 
maid.  He  80  much  pleased  the  goddess  Lakshmi  by  his  severe  penances  that  he 
becam  o  wealthy  and  powerful.  He  then  built  a  city  named  Agranagar,  the  mo- 
dern Agra.  He  and  his  descendants  were  thenceforward  known  as  the  Agarval 
Vauias.  To  show  their  relationship  with  the  serpents,  they  still  call  them  their 
Mama  (maternal  uncle). 

64.  The  Grujjar  Vdnias  are  probably  Gurjars,  a  race  that  is  believed  to 
have  migrated  into  India  from  beyond  its  frontiers,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era.  They  are  believed  by  some  to  be  originally  Eajputs.  But  now 
they  are  found  occupied  largely  in  trade. 

65.  When  the  sage  Kanva  had  built  a  city  and  settled  therein  the   Kan- 
dolia   Brahmans,   there  remained  6,000    Banids,  brought  by  his  disciple  G^lava 
to  be  provided  for. 

At  the  request  of  Galava  they  were  named  G^lava  Vanias  and  entrusted 
to  his  care.  These  Vanias  are  now  known  as  Kapol  Vdnids  from  the  long  earrings 
adorning  their  Kapals,  z'.e.  iempZes.  Some  of  these  VdniSis  settled  in  Saurdshtra 
to  render  service  to  their  priests,  the  Kandol  Brahmans, -and  are  therefore  known 
as  the  Sorathid  Vanias. 

The  Lad  Vdnidis  are  so  called  from  their  former  residence  in  the  Lad 
country.  The  Bdj  Vauias  apear  to  be  a  sub-division  of  theirs  and  the  word  Bdi 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  B&hja,. 

66.  When  the  Shrimdli  Brahmans  had  settled  in  Shrimdl,  as  narrated 
in  their  tradition,  the  goddess  Lakshmi  felt  anxious  as  to  how  the  Brahmans 
were  to  be  maintained,  when  they  were  engaged  in  austerities,  Vishnu  divining 
this  thought  of  Lakshmi  looked  at  his  two  thighs  and  90,000  Vaishyas  were 
produced.  Vishnu  ordered  them  to  support  the  Brahmans.  They  are  known  as 
Shrinidli  V4nids. 

67.  Some  of  the  Shrimali  Vdniis  who  lived  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Shrimdl,  were  called  Pr%vat  V^nids  and  are  now  known  as  the  Porvdl  or 
Porvad  V^nids.    Those  Shrimdli  Vkni^  who  took  to  the  profession   of  a  gold 
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smith  were  called  Shrim^li  Soni  Vjtni^s,  and  those   who  took  to  weaving  clothes, 

Pat,  were   known  as   Patvds.     The  latter  are  now  following  the  profession  of  and^Patvas. 

braid-making. 

Those  Vaishyas  who  were  created  by  Brahmd  for  rendering  similar   ser-  Vayada     and 
vice  to  the  Viyadi  and  Mew^dsl  Brahmans  were  known  by  their  names.  as. 

68.  After  the  creation  of  the  Modh  Brahmans,  Brahmd  sent  for  Kama-  Modha  Vanias. 
dhenu,  the  celestial  cow,  for  their  benefit.  When  the  cow  arrived,  he  ordered  her 
to  create  36,000  pious  Vaishyas.  The  cow  stiiick  her  front  hoof  agaiust  the 
earth  and  made  a  hole  therein.  From  this  hole  36,000  Vaishyas  came  out  and 
were  therefore  styled  Gobhuj  Vdnids.  After  a  lapse  of  time  a  Jain  preacher 
came  to  that  place  and  converted  many  of  them  to  Jainism.  This  enraged  the 
Modh  Brahmans  and  so  they  drove  him  away  from  the  towns.  This  caused  fac- 
tions among  the  Vdnids  of  the  place  ;  those  who  sided  with  the  Brahmans  are 
known  as  Modh  Vdaids,  while  the  others  followed  the  Jain  preacher. 

Those  Vaishyas  who  were  created  for  rendering  service  to  the  Khad^yat^  Khadayata 

and  Disdwdl  Brahmans  came  to  be  called  Khadayata  and  Disdwdl  V^nids    re-  Vanias. 

spectively. 

09.     When  Brahmd  saw  the  Vilkhilya  Brahmans  he  felt  anxious  about  Jharola 

Vanias. 
their  livelihood,  and  so  struck  his  feet  against  the  earth.     The   dust  that  flew  by 

so  doing  gave  birth  to  36,256   Sat  Sudras.    They  were   ordered  by  Brahmd  to 

support  the  Jhsirold  Brahmans  and  were  thenceforward  known  as  Jharola  Vdni^s. 

The  Ndgar  Vdni^s  were   originally   Brahmans,  but  on  account   of  their  Nagar  Vanias. 

having  cast   off  the  sacred  thread  they  have  been  called  Vdui^s. 

The  Ndndords  derive  their  name  from  Nandod,   the  capital   of  the  Rai-  Nandora 

'  ^  •"     Vanias. 

pipla  State. 

The  Umad  Vjlnids  are  the  followers  of  one  Humad,   a  celebrated  Vania.  Umad,  Mima 

and  Pancba 
The  traditional  origin  of  the  Nima  and  Pancha  Vdnids  cannot  be  ascertained.         vanias- 

(h).     Agriculturists. 

(1).     Kdnbis. 

70.    Lava  and  Kusha,  the  two  sons  of  Rdma,  came  to  Sidhhapur   on  a  Lewa     and 

.  .  Kadva  Knnliis. 

pilgrimage   and  from   there  went  over  to  Unzd  for  the  worship  of  Umia  Mdtd. 

There  they  saw  some  Sudras  in  an  extremely  poor  condition  and  so  appointed 
some  of  them  to  perform  the  worship  of  the  goddess.  Those  settled  there  by 
I^^va  were  called  the  Lew^s  and  those  by  Kusha  were  called  the  Kadvds.  This 
origin  appears  to  have  been  ingeniously  invented  by  the  people  to  raise  them- 
selves in  general  estimation,  as  so  many  others  have  been  invented.  But 
Dr.  Wilson  thinks  that  Lewa  is  a  corruption  of  Rewa,  which  is  another  name  for 
the  river  Narmada ;  so  that  the  Kunbis  residing  on  or  about  its  banks  were 
called  Lewa  Kunbis.  This  explanation  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Lewa  Ennbis. 
in  the  Berars  there  is  a  sub-division  of  Kunbis  called  Rewa  Kunbis  of  whom 
Mr.  KittB  says  that  they  arrived  in  the  Berars  from  Gujarat  in  the  11th  century, 
forced  to  leave  it  by  the  encroachment  of  Rajput  tribes  driven  south  by  the 
early  Mahomedan  invaders  of  India.  The  Kadvd  Kunbis  are  said  to  derive  their  Kadva  Kunbis- 
name  from  the  town  and  District  of  Kadi. 

Among  the  Lewas  there   are  two  sub-divisions  ;  the  Patid^rs  and  the 
Kunbis  ;  the  first  are  landlords   and  consider  themselves   of  a  higher  status. 
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Thus,  though  the  Patidars  inter-dine  with  the  latter  they  do  not  inter-marry  with 
them.  The  Patidars  have,  in  imitation  of  the  high  class  Hindus,  prohibited 
widow  marriage  among  them  also. 

Curious  origins  have  been  given  of  the  Lewas   and  Kadv^s   by   some   of 
the  witnesses   examined  before  the  Ethnographical  Committee,   and  so  I  give 
some  of  them  here  for  what  they  are  worth.     One  version   about   the  origin   of 
the   Lewds  and  Kadv^s  is  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Lava  and  Kusha,  the 
sons  of  Rdma  of  Ayodhya.     The  Lewds  declare  that  Lava  had  twelve  sons,   out 
of  whom  six  settled  in   and   about   Lakore   and  six  in  the   Antarved  country. 
When  this  country  was  invaded  by  the   Solanki  Rajputs  of  Abu,  the  Lewds  fled 
from  it  and  some  of   them  settled  in  the  country  about  Prabh^s  Pattan  in 
Kathiawar   and   some   settled  in  Addlaj  in  Gujarat.   A  man  by  name  Mddhav- 
d^s,  who  was  their  leader,  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter  by  name  L^lub^.     The 
king  of  the  place  at  the  instigation  of  Madhavdds's  enemies,  asked   for   that  girl 
in   marriage,   but  was  refused.     The  king  thereupon  invaded  the  place  and  met 
with  repulse.     Instead  of  being  daunted  by  this  failure,  the  king  led  an   attack 
a  second  time,   with  no  better  success.     But  Madhavdas  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  from  the  place  and  therefore  left   it   for   the   Charotar  country  with   his 
followers   and   settled   there.     As    they   took  to  agriculture  in  their  new  abode 
they  came  to  be  known  as  Kunbis  even  though  they  were  Kshatriy^s. 

Some  of  the  Kadv^s  declare  that  when  Shankar  went  to  perform  austerities 
on  Mount  Kail^sa,  his  consort,  Parvati,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  solitude,  thought 
of  creating  some  human  beings.  She  thereupon  created  52  males  and  females 
from  the  perspiration  on  her  waist.  Shiva  being  apprized  of  this  by  the  sage 
N^rad,  returned  from  KaiMsa  and  seeing  these  human  beings  enquired  of  Parvati 
as  to  how  they  came  to  be  there.  She  told  him  plainly  what  she  had  done. 
This  pleased  Shiva  so  much  that  he  allowed  these  beings  to  go  to  the  earth 
and  settle  there  under  the  name  of  Kadvas  as  they  had  been  created  from  the 
perspiration  of  the  Ked  (waist).  At  the  same  time  he  gave  them  Kana  (grain) 
and  Bij  (seeds)  to  maintain  themselves  ;  and  so  they  came  to  be  called  Kadvi 
Kunbis. 

The  Udds  are  dissenters  from  the  Lew^a.  They  are  followers  of  a 
Bhagat  named  Ud^.  They  are  peculiarly  exclusive  in  their  habits  and  would 
not  drink  from  a  brass  or  copper  pot  touched  even  by  a  Brahman.  Thev  are 
generally  Kabir  Panthis. 

71.  The  Mati^  Kunbis  appear  to  be  a  sub-division  of  the  Lew^  Kunbis  • 
they  are  so  called  because  they  followed  the  mat,,  doctrine  or  opinion,  of  the 
Pir.  Once  on  their  way  to  Benares  they  put  up  at  PirinS,  where  the  saint 
Im^msh^h  prevailed  upon  them  to  abstab  from  undergoing  the  hardships  of  a 
journey,  saying  that  he  would  show  Benares  to  them  there.  This  miracle  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  ;  and  then  these  Kunbis  looked  upon  him  as  a  holy  saint 
and  began  to  worship  him.  They  acquired  many  Mussalman  customs 
observances  and  had  consequently  to  recede  from  the  main   body.     A  lono- 


and 
time 


after  that,  a  Hindu  Ver%i  is  said  to  have  convinced  them  of  their  Hindu  oriffin 
and  thus  to  have  prevailed  upon  a  portion  of  them  to  cast  off  the  Mussalmari 
customs  and  observances  and  to  turn  back  to  Vaishnavaism. 
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72,  In  a  curious  way,  the  Salvis  (weavers)  of  the  artisan  class  have  been  salvisand 
engrafted  as  a  caste  on  the  Lew^  Kunbis.     I  transcribe  the  following  from  the     *°  *'^' 
Baroda  Gazetteer,  page  59  : — "  It  is  said  that  originally  there  were  no  weavers  of 

this  class  in  Pattan,  and  that  Mul  Raj  invited  a  few  from  the  south-east  of  India  to 
settle  in  his  kingdom.  The  new  comers,  being  strangers  to  Gujarat,  could  not  inter- 
marry with  other  castes,  and  were  debarred  from  every  other  kind  of  intercourse. 
Mul  R^j  interfered  on  their  behalf,  and  forced  the  Lew^  Kunbis  to  associate  with 
them  in  all  matters  and  to  reckon  them  as  of  their  own  caste.  From  that  time 
the  Silvis  and  the  Lew^  Kunbis  have  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  class.'' 

(2)    Ageicultukists  who  claim  Rajput  descent. 

73.  The  Anjands   look  more  like   Rajputs  than   Kunbis,  though  seme  Alcana  Knn- 
similarity  to  the  latter  is  not  wanting  among  them.    It  is  possible,  however,  that 

they  are  neither  of  the  two ;  but  may  be  the  aborigines  of  the  land,  their  features 
having  changed  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  Rajputs  and  Kunbis.  They 
are  conjectured  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Chodhr^s  in  the  Animistic  group  ; 
they  style  themselves  Chodharis  or  sometimes  Chodaras  ;  they  are  of  as  fair  colour 
as  their  compeers  of  the  Animistic  group  ;  they  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  child  just 
as  the  latter  do,  they  give  to  the  female  mourners  cooked  wheat  or  jowar,  just 
as  the  latter  give  cooked  v^l  or  mag ;  and  their  principal  food  is  the  same — 
bread  of  jowar  and  khichdi. 

74.  The    Saqarids   and   Sathvdrds   are  also   cultivators    and  profess    a  The  Sagarias 

J  ,  ^  and  Sathvaras. 

Rajput  descent.     But  they   could  not  be  pure  and  unadulterate  Rajputs  as  judged 

by  their  appearance  and  by  their  habits  and  occupation.  The  Sagarias  claim  a 
direct  descent  from  Sagara,  the  great-grandson  of  Bhagirath,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  brought  down  the  river  Ganga  (Ganges)  from  the  heavens.  The  river  is 
known  by  the  Hindus  as  the  Bhagirathi  also.  The  descendants  of  such  a  holy 
and  -powerful  man  could  not  have  fallen  so  low  as  the  Sagarins  have.  If  the 
Sathvdrds  are  really  of  a  Rajput  descent  they  might  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  acted  as  Sathv^r^s,  meaning  guides  and  guards,  of  travellers  and 
wayfarers. 

(c).     Cattle-breeders. 

75.  The  AUrs  and  Baldris  are  believed  to  be  immigrants  to  this  part  of  Ahirsand 
India  from  the  north.     Both  are  pastoral  tribes,  are  peaceful  and  industrious,  and 

are  of  fine  stature  and  mien.  The  Ahirs  declare  themselves  to  be  Vaishyas  ;  but 
the  Brahmans  class  them  as  Sudras.  The  Rab^ris  appear  to  be  more  like 
Rajputs  than  any  others.  Their  present  occupation  is  that  of  graziers.  They  are 
the  threat  enemies  of  the  farmers  ;  for,  when  a  horde  of  cattle,  generally  cows 
and  bullocks,  rest  in  a  field  for  the  night,  there  is  not  a  blade  of  corn  to  be  seen 
standing  in  it  the  next  day. 

76.  The  Chdrans  resemble  Ahirs   and  Rabsiris,  but  they  follow  the  same  Charans. 
occupation  as  the  Bh^ts.    They  are   suspected  by  some  to  be  originally  Brah- 
mans.   Formerly  they  were  singers  in  the  service  of  kings  and  princes  and  seem 

to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  heavenly  singers  bearing  that  name.  They 
^0  not  wear  the  sacred  thread  now  ;  and  have  almost  given  up  their  old  occupa- 
tion and  become  cultivators  and  carriers  on  pack  animals. 
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77.  The  Bharwads  claim  a  descent  from  Nand,  the  adoptive  father  of 
Shri  Krishna,  but  are  believed  by  others  to  be  of  a  mixed  descent,  i.e.,  of  a 
Vaishya  father  and  a  Sudra  mother.     They  look  like  the  Eab^ris. 

That  section  of  the  Bharwdds  which  tends  sheep  only,  is  knovra  as 
Gadarias,  from  G^dar  meaning  a  sheep. 

(d).    Artisan  classes. 

78.  The  artisan  class  includes  in  addition  to  those  who  are  acknowledged 
to  be  artisans,  the  K^dis,  K^ndois,  K^ns^rds,  Lobars,  Gh^nchis  and  Mochis.  These 
names  are  functional,  as  they  denote  the  occupation  which  the  respective  castes 
follow.  Of  these,  the  Kans^r^s,  Lobars,  Gh^nchis  and  Mochis  claim  to  be  of  a 
Eajput  origin  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  sub-divisions  seem  to  lend  colour 
to  these  pretensions  of  theirs.  The  Lolidrs  in  addition  assert  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  a  man  by  name  Pithavo,  who  was  created  by  P^rvati  from 
the  dust  in  the  back  of  Shiva,  to  prepare  weapons  of  war  for  him.  They  are 
blacksmiths. 

79.  The  Sut^rs  follow  the  occupation  of  carpentry.  Those  among  them 
who  have  taken  to  the  occupation  of  a  turner  are  called  Khard,di8.  Those  that 
work  in  lac  are  known  as  Lakhv^r^s  and  those  that  make  bangles  of  wood  and 
ivory  are  called  Mani^r^s. 

80.  The  Kansdrds  are  brass-smiths.  There  are  two  sub-castes  among 
them  ;  that  of  the  Kansir^s  proper  and  that  of  the  Ot^r^s.  Those  among  them 
who  have  taken  to  make  castings  in  brass  are  known  as  Ot^r^s,  from  the  word 
otavun,  meaning  to  cast  in  metal. 

81.  The  Mochis  are  workers  in  leather  and  derive  their  name  from  mojun 
meaning  a  sock,  which  one  of  them  had  made  out  of  a  tiger's  skin.  Those 
among  them  who  work  as  painters  form  the  sub-caste  of  Chit^rds.  Those  who 
make  buckets  of  leather  and  skin-heads  for  Tablas  (native  drums)  are  of  the  sub- 
caste  of  Dabgars.  Those  who  prepare  saddles  are  Jingars,  while  those  who 
polish  and  mend  swords  and  other  cutlery  are  known  as  Shikligars. 

7,    Keligious  Oedees. 

82.  The  fifth  class,  that  of  the  religious  mendicants,  has  been  added  to 
the  four  historical  classes, — viz.,  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishyds  and  Sudras 
because  these  are  recruited  not  from  a  single  one  but  from  all  the  four  ;  and  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  caste  they  belong.  They  themselves,  naturally  to 
keep  up  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held,  boldly  declare  that  they 
were  Brahmans  before  they  took  orders,  even  though  many  of  them  are  of 
low  castes. 

8.      SUDEAS. 

(1)  Clean. 

83.  This  class  has  been  spHt  up  into  two  principal  divisions  clean  and 
unclean.    The  clean  Sudras  are  sub-divided  into  four  orders  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  rendering  personal  service. 

2.  Those  who  do  petty  business. 

3.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  labour  and  agriculture. 

4.  Those  who  are  performers  and  actors. 
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(a)     Those  rendering  personal  service. 

84.  The  first  order  comprises  the  GoMs,  Khav^s,  Bhois,  Darzis,  Haj^ms, 
Dhobis,  Pakhdlis,  B^vch^s  and  Kh^sd^rs. 

85.  The  Golds  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  the 
CMoJcris,  Wadhdruns  or  Poris,  or  female  slaves  in  the  families  of  Rajputs. 
They  are  bastard  children  from  the  union  of  the  Rajput  masters  with  these  girls  in 
their  employ.  These  connections  were  connived  at  and  very  general.  Grinding 
and  pounding  com  and  such  other  menial  work  was  exacted  from  them ;  and 
when  they  became  a  separate  caste  they  took  that  as  their  occupation.  Those 
GoMs  who  were  taken  up  in  the  service  of  any  Rajput  chief  were  known  as 
Khavds.  They  were  naturally  treated  with  certain  affection  and  were  deemed 
sometimes  almost  as  good  as  the  legitimate  children  of  the  house.  They  often 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  chiefs  and  nobles  in  whose  houses  they  were 
born.  They  and  their  descendants  have  formed  a  new  caste  and  are  known  at 
present  as  Khavds. 

The  Bhois  (palanquin-bearers)  are  immigrants  from  Northern  India  and 
claim  to  be  of  Rajput  descent,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  such.  From  this  fact  coupled 
with  their  occupation  of  fishing,  they  can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Mdchhis  of  Gujarat.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  land  rather 
than  forming  any  part  of  the  Aryan  colonists. 

The  tailors  form  a  separate  caste  by  themselves.  They  are  called  Suis^ 
from  sui,  a  needle.  They  are  also  ijnown  as  Mehrais,  particularly  those  who- 
come  from  Upper  India.     The  sub-castes  remain  separate. 

The  caste  of  barbers  is  known  by  several  names ; — Hajdm,  Vdland^ 
Ghdynjo  and  Rdt.  All  these  names  are  suggestive  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
a  barber's  services  are  applied.  He  is  called  a  Hajdm  because  of  his  doing 
cupping  operations  in  olden  times,  from  the  Arabic,  Hajdm,  to  cup  ;  a  Vdland^ 
because  of  his  removing  Val  (meaning  hair),  i.e.  shaving ;  a  Ghdynjo,  because 
of  his  old  occupation  of  dressing  Ohd,  i  e.  wounds  ;  and  a  Rdt,  because  of  his 
carrying  torches  at  Bat  (night-time). 

Dhohis  are  so  named  from  the  word, '  dhovun,'  meaning  to  wash.  Pakhdli 
is  also  a  functional  name,  derived  from  the  word,  '  pakhdl,'  meaning  a  leather 
water-bag. 

The  Bdvchds  appear  to  be  camp-followers,  and  work  as  grooms  and  drivers. 
(b)     Those  who  do  petty  business. 

86.  In  the  second  order  come  the  sub-castes  of  Bh^dbhunjds,  Bhandaris 
Kumbhdrs,  Pinjdras,  Mdchhis,  SaUts,  Tambolis,  Vdghris  and  Rdvali^s. 

87.  Bhddhhunjds  are  grain  parchers.  The  Bhdnddris  are  sub-divided  intO' 
two  sections,  the  Bhanddris  proper  and  the  KaMls.  Of  these  the  former  draw 
Toddy,  while  the  latter  sell  spirituous  liquors  and  drinks, 

Kumbhdrs  are  potters,  so  called  from  '  kumbha,'  meaning  a  pot,  Khamdr 
and  Khambhdr  do  not  appear  to  be  distinct  castes,  but  only  corrupted  terms  of 
the  word  Kumbhdr. 

Plnjdrds,  the  caste  of  cotton  cleaners,  are  so  called  from  the  word 
vun,  meaning  to  clean  cotton. 

ilfacA/iw  are  fishermen  and  derive  their  name  from  their   occupation  of 
catching  machhi  (fish). 
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Saldts  are  stone-cutters  and  dressers,  and  are  so  called  from  salyd,  mean-  Saiats- 
ing  a  stone. 

TamboUs  are  betel-leaf  sellers   and  derive  their  name  from  the   Sanskrit  Tambolis. 
word,  '  tdmbul,'  meaning  a  betel-leaf  ready  made  for  use. 

The  Vdghris  claim  to  be  of  Rajput  descent,  but  have  degenerated  to  a  very  vaghris. 
low  position  ;  so  much  so  that  they  are  supposed  with  some  show  of  reason  to  be 
cognate  with  the  aborigines.  Their  name  signifies  '  net  spreaders' ;  Vdghri  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Vdgurih,  or  one  who  catches  by  means  of  vdgara 
or  net.  The  term  may  also  mean  maker  or  weaver  of  nets.  The  Kabutarias, 
P^rdhis  and  Kam^li^s  appear  only  to  be  certain  sections  of  the  Vaghri  sub-caste, 

88.  The  Rdvalias  cannot  trace  their  descent  from  any  single  caste  because  Ravalias. 
they  are  known  to  be  a  conglomeration  of  the  descendants  of  such  Atits  and  devo- 
tees as  have  returned  to  secular  life  ;  and  as  persons  of  all  castes  can  indiscriminate- 
ly become  devotees,  the  Ed,vali^s  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  single  caste  by  parent- 
age. It  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  latitude  observable  in  the  various 
beliefs  of  the  Hindus,  to  find  on  one  hand  devotees  so  scrupulously  ascetic  as  to 
abjure  home,  friends,  society  of  any  sort,  cooked  food  or  provision  for  the  future  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  easy-going  section  of  devotees  who,  under  the  various 
names  of  Jogis,  Atits  or  Rdvalias,  not  only  enjoy  home-life  but  even  follow  secular 
occupations  to  maintain  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  most  handy  one  for  all 
those  who  put  on  the  Bhagv^  garb, — that  of  begging  alms.  The  Rdvalias  who 
are  descendants  of  such  pseudo-devotees  find  the  garb  of  devotion  hang  loose  on 
themselves  ;  and  unless  any  one  be  individually  inclined  devotionally,  they  fight 
the  battle  of  life  like  other  mortals,  their  name  and  a  piece  of  Bhagv^  cloth  wrap- 
ped round  the  head  are  the  only  marks  of  their  falling  off. 

(c)  Those  engaged  in  labour  and  agriculture. 

89.    In  the  third  class  are  arranged  the  Vanjhir^s,  Kh^rv^s,  Ods,  Kolis  and  The  various 
T3      1^  castes. 

Pomlas. 

£0.     Vanjhdrds  are  carriers  of  grain  on  pack  animals.  Vanjharas. 

Some  of  the  KhSirv^s  claim  a  Rajput  descent,  but  there  are  others  also   of  a  Kharvas. 
Koli  descent.    They  are  called  Kh^rv^s  from  their  carrying  hhdr,  salt,  or  from 
their  occupation  of  salting  fish.    They  are  boatmeu  or  tile-turners. 

The  Ods  form  a  caste  by  themselves  ;  they  are  a  labouring  class  brought  ods. 

originally  from  M^lw^  to  Gujarat  by  Sidhr^j  Jeysing  to  dig  the  famous  Sahasra- 

ling  Tank  at  P^tan.  Among  these  Ods  there  was  a  beautiful  young  Oden  (a  female 

Od)  by  name  Jasma  to  whom  the  King  made  improper  overtures.    This  enraged 

her  so  much  that  she  pronounced  a  curse,  the  result  of  which  was  the   drying  up 

of  the  lake.     She  is  said  to  have  then  committed  suicide,  to  escape  dishonour. 

91.     The  word  Koli  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  word  'Kol,'  meaning  half-  Kolis  and  their 

•  T   J      sub-divisions. 

castes,  and  shows  the  esteem  m  which  the  persons  to  whom  the  term  is   applied 

are  held  by '  the  general  population.    There  are  many  sub-castes  among  them, 

but  the  principal  are  as  given  below  ;— 

■  Chunvdh'ds,  from  their  residence  in  the  Chunv^l  Pargana  of  the 
Kadi  District  of  this  State  ;  Pdtanvddids  from  their  residence  in  the 
country  about  P^tan  ;  Ta^apadas,  residents  of  the  cities  ;  £an'as,  from 
their  residence  in  the  Native  State  B^ri^,  under  the  Rewd-Mnthi 
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Agency;  Tdldvids,  near  Broach ;  Khdnts ;  Dalvddis  (chiefly  engaged  in 
making  bricks  and  digging  ponds)  ;  Mends  ;  Kdchhids,  from  the  word 
k^chh^,  meaning  a  plot  of  ground  for  growing  vegetables ;  M^lis 
(gardeners)  and  Kadids.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  sections,  (1) 
the  K^di^s  proper,  i.  e.  bricklayers,  and  (2)  the  Chhov^ris  (plasterers). 
The  Pomlas.  92.     The  following  is  taken  from  the  Census  Eeport  of  1881  :— 

"  The  Pomlas  are  said  to  have  come   from   South    India   and   their  dialect 
resembles  the  Telugu  language.     The  PomMs  are  a  labouring  caste.     One  pecu- 
liar custom  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  this  caste  is  that  after  delivery  the  female 
stirs  out  of  the  house  and  is  not  allowed  to  enter  it  for  a  few  days,   during  which 
period  the  male  lies  confined  and  undergoes  the  treatment  which  is   usually  given 
to  females  on  such  occasions.     There  is  a  saying  in  Gujarat  which  refers  to   this 
custom,  and  old  PomMs  when  examined  testify   to  the   truth  of   the  prevalence 
among  them   of  the  custom   above  mentioned.     The  female  PomM  is   made  to 
drink  the  juice  of  the  bark  of  the  Nim  tree,  and  a  quantity  of  oil.     She   then  stirs 
out  of  the  house  and  is  not  allowed  to  enter  it  for  five  days,  during  which  time 
the  male  lies  confined  and  takes  the  usual  medicines.     The  PomUs  say  that  they 
do  not  lie   confined  merely   to  observe  a  custom   but  actually  feel  indisposed 
during  that  period,  and  that  the  indisposition  is  but  a  mark  of  favour  of  the  MMA 
or  goddess  ;  the  immoral  ones  among  them  being  outside   the  M^td,'s   protection, 
are  not  allowed  by  the  M^t^  to  lie   confined.     At  every  twelve  years  a  gather- 
ing of  this  caste  takes  place  at  Dumar£  near  Nadi^d    in  honour  of   the  M^t^, 
when  those  who  are  specially  favoured  of  the  goddess  are  said  to  perform  various 
miraculous  feats,  such  as  walking  on  fire.   Remarriage  among  them  is  not  common, 
the  belief  being  that  their   tutelary  goddess,   the   Laxmi  Mata,  does   not  favour 
those  who  perform  Ndtrds.     The  fear  of  the  goddess'  wrath   keeps   their  morals 
also  in  good  order.  " 

(d)  Those  who  are  performers  and  actors. 

93.  The  fourth  class  comprises  all  those  whose  profession  is  to  perform 
the  Tamdsh^s,  for  the  delectation  of  the  people,  and  includes  the  Dh^dhis,  Nats, 
V^dis,  J%ri  P^tars,  Baj^ni^s  and  Bhsinds. 

94.  Dhddhis  are  those  who  under  different  assumed  garbs  sing  and  dance 
at  peoples'  houses  on  the  occasions  of  marriage  and  Simant  (pregnancy)  ceremo- 
nies, and  sometimes  in  the  Vaishnava  temples  also. 

The  Nats  are  rope-dancers  and  acrobats,  and  derive  their  name  from  the 
word'Nat' to  dance.  The  V^dis  are  jugglers  and  snake-charmers.  They  are 
so  called  fronq  the  word  Wdd,  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  as  these  Vddis 
generally  play  upon  Morli,  a  sort  of  a  flute. 

The  word  Jdgari-Pdtar  is  a  corruption  of   the  word   J%iri-Pdtar  ;   Jagir 
meaning  Inam  land  and  Patar  dancing  girls.     It  is   applied    to  that    caste,   the 
members  of  which  live  upon  the  earnings  of  some  of  their  female   relatives    who. 
have  taken  themselves  to  the  profession  of  singing  and  dancing. 
The  Bajanias.  "^^^  Baj^nisCs  are  a  wandering  and  labouring    tribe.    They    derive    their 

name  from  Baj^n^  in  Kathiawar.    The  story  goes  that  a  Nat   came  to   a  King 
of  Patau  prepared  to  fly  in  the  air  on  wings  of  shields.    The   King  promised    to 
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give  him  in  Indm  the  village  to  which  he  would  thus  go.  Whereupon  he  flew 
high  and  alighted  at  the  village  of  Bajstnd,  which  was  then  given  in  In^m 
to  him. 

95.  The  Bhdnds  are  generally   Musalmans  ;  a  very  few  being  Hindus.  Bhands. 
Their  main  occupation  is  dancing,  singing  and  jesting.     They  derive  their   name 

from  the  Sanskrit  word  Bhdnd  or  jester,  from  Bhdnd  to  jest.  The  Musalman 
Bhdnds  are  probably  converts  from  Hinduism.  Their  jests  and  songs  derive  their 
piquancy  from  being  extremely  coarse,  vulgar  and  indecent.  The  word  has  passed 
into  a  bye-word  for  any  one  who  is  shameless  in  word  or  deed. 

96.  One   more  caste   demanding  notice  is  that  of  the   Hijadas,  otherwise  Hijadas. 
known  as  F^td^s   or   Pavaiy^s,  meaning  eunuchs.     Before  its  prohibition  in  the 

year  1880,  by  H.  H.  the  present  Maharaja  on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  this 
institution  prevailed  openly  in  the  City  of  Baroda  and  at  the  temple  of  Shri 
Bechr^ji  in  the  Kadi  Division  of  this  State.  The  oldest  members  of  the  craft  used 
to  initiate  cheHs,  i.e.,  disciples  and  to  take  pride  in  so  doing.  When  a  person 
intended  to  enter  the  craft,  he  had  to  first  join  it  on  probation,  during  which 
period  he  had  to  satisfy  the  members  of  the  craft  that  he  was  a  eunuch.  When 
this  was  proved,  the  goddess  was  invoked  to  fix  a  day  propitious  for  his  castration. 
When  this  was  done  the  novice  cut  off  his  private  parts  with  a  razor  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  had  afterwards  to  keep,  himself  confined  for  40  days,  during  which 
time  a  large  quantity  of  sesamum  oil  was  poured  over  the  castrated  portion ;  and 
afterwards  it  was  washed  with  a  decoction  of  Bordi  and  B^bul  barks. 

The  legend  how  this  order  has  originated  and  why  they  worship  the 
goddess  Bechr^ji  is  as  follows  : — 

There  was  a  king  in  olden  times  who  had  no  son.  He  prayed  to  the 
goddess,  who  was  pleased  to  grant  him  his  wish.  In  course  of  time  a  son  was 
born  to  him,  but  he  was  a  eunuch.  His  father  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of 
the  goddess  who  told  him  in  a  dream  to  cut  off  his  private  parts.  From  that  day 
forward  the  practice  has  been  continuing. 

These  people  wear  long  hair  and  keep  their  face  smooth  in  imitation  of 
the  feminine  face.  They  dress  themselves  as  females  also  and  imitate  all  the 
blandishments  and  ways  of  speech  of  women.  They  sing  Garb^s  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  and  live  on  alms.  They  attend  at  the  houses  of  persons  of  lower 
castes  whenever  a  son  is  born  to  them.  For  this  they  generally  receive  fees  ;  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  less  than  what  usually  falls  to  their  lot,  they  extort  it  by  abusing  the 
people  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  exposing  themselves  and  thus  annoying  them. 

(2)     Ihe  Unclean  Castes. 

97.  The  second  division  of  the  Sudrds,  viz.,  that  of  the  unclean,   is   sub-  Sub-divisions 
divided  into  three  main  groups.     In  the  first  group   come  those  of  higher  orders,  castes""*'^*"' 
who  were  formerly  Brahmans  and  who  generally  serve  as  priests  to  the  castes  of 

the  two  other  groups.  This  group  comprises  the  Garod^s,  Dhedn^  S^dhus, 
Rakhesars  and  R^radevpirs,  The  first  two  serve  as  priests  to  the  Dheds  and  the 
last  two  to  Bhangis  and  others.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  unclean  castes 
who  are  generally  village  servants.  They  are  the  Dheds,  Ghadsis,  Holsirs, 
Hulswdrs,  Meghv^ls,  E^jgars,  Rivals,  Turis,  V^ns  fod^s  and  Buruds.  The  HolSrs 
and  Hulswdrs  are  immigrants  from  Deccan.    The  former  are  pipers  and  drum- 
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tners  and  the  latter  render  services  in  military  camps  in  this  State.  Holers  and 
Hnlswdrs  are  probably  the  Mardthi  names  fof  the  Dheds.  Meghvdls,  Rdjgars 
and  Rdvals  are  the  terms  used  in  Kdthiawar  for  the  same  caste,  where  these 
people  are  mostly  villcige  feeftante.  The  Taris  are  pipers  among  them.  The 
V4nsfod4s  derive  their  name  from  their  oeeupation  of  splitting  bamboos  for  rafters 
and  doing  bamboo-work,  such  as  matting  and  basket-weatong.  Buruds  are  the 
same  as  V^nsfodisj  but  the  daste  bears  a  Mar^thi  name.  The  third  group  com- 
prises those  of  the  lower  order,  in  which  are  included  the  Cham^rs  and  Kh^lp^s 
(leather  workers),  Mihita,  Mings,  Sen  vis  and  Bhangis  (scavengers).  Mdhirs 
and  Mings  are  Marithi  names  for  those  tmclean  castes  who  render  village  service. 
The  term  SenVi  is  probably  used  for  the  same  caste  in  the  Kadi  District. 

9.      SUMMAKY. 

98.  From  the  list  of  the  Brahmans  we  find  that  we  have  in  this  State 
Brahmans  of  all  the  ten  groups  ;  but  for  the  present  consideration  we  shall  take 
tip  only  those  sub- castes  of  Brahmans  which  are  at  present  included  in  the  general 
class  "  Gajjar  Brahmans."  These,  including  the  castes  and  sub-castes  as  given  in 
the  list,  are  90  ;  although  they  are  commonly  believed  to  be  84.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber, 51  sub-castes  are  immigrants  into  Gujarat,  and  39  are  local.  The  first  of 
these  are  sub-divided  into  2  classes, — those  immigrants  who  originally  belonged 
to  the  Panch  Gauda  group  but  have  now  been  popularly  assimilated  with  the 
Gujjar  Brahmans,  and  those  who  did  not  belong  to  that  group.  The  latter  can 
again,  according  to  the  traditions,  be  sub-divided  into  those  who  originally  belonged 
to  a  definite  Panch  Dravida  group,  but  have  now  assimilated  with  the  Gujjar 
Brahmans,  and  those  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  Dravida  groups  and  are 
now  known  simply  as  Gujarati  Brahmans.  Thus  arranged,  10  castes  of  Brahmans 
belonging  to  the  Panch  Gauda  group  have,  by  their  thorough  assimilation  with 
the  Brahmans  of  this  place,  come  to  be  known  as  Gujarati  Brahmans,  and  are  thus 
allowed  all  the  privileges  of  inter-dining  with  pure  Dravida  Brahmans, 

99.  The  Khedawal  Brahmans,  who  call  themselves  Gujarati  Brahmans 
and  are  also  admitted  to  be  such  by  the  people,  were  originally  Dravida  Brahmans. 
The  tradition  as  regards  their  origin  receives  further  confirmation  from  their 
features  and  their  present  connection  with  Shrirangapatam  in  Mysore,  notwith- 
standing their  severance  therefrom  since  very  long. 

100.  The  castes  of  immigrant  Gujarati  Brahmans  thus  reheved  of  the 
foreign  elements  come  to  39.  This  number  even  can  be  reduced  by  excluding 
therefrom  the  5  sub-castes  of  the  Bhojaks,  Tragilis,  Koligors,  Rijgors  and  Vyas, 
on  account  of  their  very  low  social  status.  This  number  consists  of  the  castes  and 
sub-castes  taken  together ;  but  if  we  exclude  the  sub-castes  we  find  that  there  are 
only  10  principal  castes  of  the  Gujarati  immigrant  Brahmans. 

The  local  Brahmans  are  sub-divided  into  4  classes  in  the  Table.  The 
Gandharvas  demand  notice.  They  are  said  to  be  originally  Chitrodi  Brahmans 
but  to  have  now-a-days  fallen  so  low  that  not  only  have  they  lost  all  trace  of 
Brahmanism,  but  are  ranked  as  mere  Sudras.  Thus,  if  we  exclude  from  the  39 
sub-castes  this  caste  as  well  as  the  three  castes  falling  under  the  last  class  we 
shaU  have  in  this  group  35  sub-castes.  But  if  we  omit  the  sub-castes  and  'take 
the  principal  castes,  we  find  that  there  are  only  21  castes  of  local  Brahmans. 


Tkue  the  "whole  group  of  Gujarat!  Brahmans,  after  the  foreign  castes  are 
removed,  eontaios  only  31  oastes, 

101.    Even  tMs   number  can  be  further  reduced,  because  in  spite  of  their  Made  Brah- 
traditional  Brahmanical  origin,  some  castes  are  not  descended  from  the   original  ™*°^' 
Aryans  but  are  "  made  Brahmans,"  e.  g: — the  An4vald,  Mot4M,Orp41,  and  Sajo- 
dar^,  in   the  immigrant  group  and  the    Somapuri,  Gtirnivi,  Aboti,  Kandolia, 
Sorathid,  Unevdl,  Bardii,  Gomativ^l,  Tapodhan  and  Sevak  in  the  local  group. 

The  An^vaMs  certainly  and  the  Motd,Ms,  Orpdls  and  Sajodaris  perhaps  do 
not  appear  originally  to  be  Aryans,  much  less  Brahmans,  but  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  India  "  made  into  Brahmans."  Their  features  and  physical  appear- 
ance are  most  similar  to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  aborigines  of  the  land. 
The  S^rasvats  of  this  group  appear  to  be  also  "  made  Brahmans  "  ;  as  otherwise, 
they  could  not  be  so  dissimilar  to  other  Brahmans  of  the  land,  in  appearance  and 
social  customs  and  habits.  These  are,  no  doubt,  surmises,  on  which  definite  con- 
clusions could  be  arrived  at  by  a  long  and  careful  enquiry. 

Another  argument  leading  to  the  inference  is  to  be  found  inherent  in  their 
traditional  origins,  viz,  that  these  "  made  Brahman  "  castes  have  all  sprung  up  in 
the  Epic  period  of  the  Aryan  civilization,  i.e.,  at  the  time  when  either  Rama  or 
Krishna  is  said  to  have  flourished,  that  is,  long  after  the  Vedic  period  and  after 
the  Aryan  invaders  had  expanded  their  colonies  and  had  commenced  a  policy  of 
reconciliation  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  India.  Because  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  these  two  Avatars,  and  perhaps  during  their  reign,  we  find  that  the 
wars  with  the  Daityas  or  R^kshasas  had  ceased,  as  there  is  no  indication  to  the 
contrary  in  any  of  the  books  written  after  the  Mah^bhSirata  and  Rimayana.  In 
this  policy  of  reconciliation  the  Aryans  appear  to  have  been  forced,  for  political 
reasons,  to  extend  the  higher  rights  among  them  to  some  of  the  aborigines,  be- 
cause the  theory  of  making  Brahmans  otherwise  cannot  be  explained,  as  they 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  their  fold.  Again  their  backwardness  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Vedas  and  other  religious  literature,  as  compared  with  the  other 
Brahmans,  is  a  sure  indication  of  their  original  status.  Their  social  status  also 
is  far  below  that  of  the  true  Brahmans,  and  in  all  their  history  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  gone  further  than  what  we  see  them  at  present  as  regards  their 
means  of  livelihood  or  to  have  ever  taken  completely  to  the  six-fold  duties  of  a 
Brahman  as  expounded  by  the  sage  Manu. 

102     As  regards  the  Brahmans  whom  tradition  declares  to  be  the  products  Kathiawari 
£>  .    „       ,  en  -u-i.'         Brahmans. 

of  Kathiawar,  it  may  not  be  unreasouable  to  infer  that  some  of  the  more  ambitious 

among  the  An^ry^s  inhabiting  that  Peninsula  arrogated  to  themselves  the  appel- 
lation of  Brahmans  and  invented  a  series  of  traditions  to  give  colour  and  weight 
to  their  assertions.  For,  as  appears  from  the  map  herewith  annexed,  the  Aryans 
had  never  penetrated  into  that  peninsula.  This  map  I  have  got  copied  from 
the  book  on  Hinduism  by  Sir  Monier  Williams.  Again  according  to  Chandrikd, 
Saur^stra  (modern  Kathiawar)  was  looked  upon  by  the  Aryans  of  old  as  a 
Mlechha  country  ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  enjoined  that  any  one  visiting  that 
country  should  perform  a  penance.  Baudhayana  says  in  the  Chandrikd  that 
« those  who  are  residents  of  the  Sindhu,  Sauvir  and  Saur^stra  counliies  and  also 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  Anga,  Vanga  and  Kaling  countries  require  Sans- 
kdras."    Siqdhu  country  is  modern  Sindh,  Sauvir  is  not  to  be  traced ;  Saurdstra 
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is  Kathiawar  ;  Anga  is  that  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Bengal  and  to  the 

east  of  the  ancient  Magadh   (modern   Beh^r)   country ;    Vanga  is    the   country 

beyond    Anga,    and   Kaling    is  that   country   which    lies   between   the   rivers 

Mahanadi  and  Godavari,  known  now  as  the   Circ^rs.     There   is   strong  reason 

therefore  to  suspect  that  these   local   products   are   Brahmans   made    from   the 

aboriginal  inhabitants   of  Kathiawar.     The  colour  of  their  skin  as  well  as  their 

features  make  us  pause  and  demand  investigation.     If  these  surmises  are  correct, 

the  14  castes  under   discussion  will  have  to   be   excluded   from   the   castes  of 

Gnjarati  Brahmans.     In  that  case  there   would   remain  only  17   principal  castes 

of  Gujarati  Brahmans. 

Inferior  sub-  103.     If  a  list  of  the  Kshatriyas  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  strength  of 

castes  in  the         i,  j  •  •        i        ■    •         • 

Kshatriyas.        the  traditional  origins,  it  would  be  found   to   contain  many  a  sub-caste,   which 

looking  to  their  present  social  position  and  habits  would  by  their  inclusion 
degrade  the  name  of  Kshatriyas.  Hence  I  have  relegated  some  of  them  to  the 
Vaishya  gi'oup  and  some  to  the  Sudra  group.  Still  the  Khatris  and  their  sub- 
divisions have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  group  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Census  Commissioner,  though  properly  speaking,  they  ought  to  havOj. 
according  to  the  occupations  they  are  following,  been  expurgated  from  this  list. 

The  reason  of  this  divergence  in  their  status,  from  a  traditional  as  well  as 
an  occupational  point  of  view,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  bulk  of 
the  Aryan  population  got  dispersed  some  of  the  Vaishyas  and  Sudras  must  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  a  higher  position  than  they  naturally  should  have.  This 
claim  of  theirs  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  allowed  by  the  purer  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas  and  Vaishyas  ;  for,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  allowed  to 
intermarry  or  interdine  with  them.  Again,  if  they  had  really  belonged  to  the 
second  and  the  most  powerful  class  among  the  Aryans,  one  does  not  see  why 
some  of  them  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  make  their  simple  touch  so  unholy  as  to 
compel  the  persons  touched  to  resort  to  a  purificatory  bath. 
tS'four  ^"*  ^^^-     "^^^  ^'^*^  °^  *^^   Vaishyas,  prepared  as  it  is,  contains  all  the  classes 

classes.  that  should  have  naturally  found  a  place  therein  according  to  the  Shastric  defini- 

tion of  the  term  Vaishya.  Vaishyas  are  those  persons  who  belong  either  to  the 
pastoral,  the  agricultural  or  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  communities.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  Vaishyas  are  distributed  in  the  said  list  into  4  classes.  Out  of 
these  the  first  class  of  traders  does  not  require  any  notice.  In  the  second  class 
Kmibis.  are  placed  all  the  Kunbis.     Of  these,  the  Lewsi  and   Kadva   Kunbis   appear  to 

be  of  Kshatriya  origin  according  to  one  account  and  of  a  Sudra  origin  accord- 
ing to  another  account.  The  Anjan^s,  Sagarias,  Sathv4r^s  and  E^radias  claim 
a  Eajput  descent  though  in  occupation,  dress  or  habits  they  fall  far  behind. 

wad?*?''^'"  ^"^  *^^  ^^'""^  ''^^''  ^'^  cattle-breeders  ;  they  also   claim  a  Rajput  descent 

but  show  no  proofs.  On  the  contrary  the  Ahirs  and  the  Bharwads  are  by 
another  tradition  reputed  to  be  of  a  mixed  descent.  The  Chdrans  claim  a  divine 
origm,  though  they  themselves  are  not  sure  of  it. 

In  the  fourth  class,  are  placed  all  artisan  classes.  Of  these,  the  K%adis, 
Kandois,  Sonis,  and  the  Suthdrs  have  no  traditional  origin  to  give.  The  Kans^r^s' 
Ghdnchis  and  Mochis  claim  a  Rajput  descent  and  their  tribal  surnames  seem  t(J 
lend  colour  to  their  pretensions.     The  Lohdrs   claim  a  Rajput  descent  on  the  one 


Artisans. 
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hand  and  a  divine  descent  on  the  other.  With  all  this,  at  present  there  is 
nothing  among  them  which  can  be  taken  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  the  Eajput 
blood  having  ever  flown  in  their  viens. 

105.     All  the  remaining   castes  have  been  classed   as   Sudras  ;  and  a  Sudras. 
glance  at  them  justifies  our   so  doing.     However,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  Golds,  Wdghris,  Rdwalids  and  Kh^rvds  among  them  claim  a  Rajput  descent. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  far  their   pretensions   are  justified.     It  is  a  matter 
requiring  fuller  and  more  elaborate  investigation. 

10.    Geodpinq  accoeding  to  the  Classification  suggested  by  the  Census 

Commissioner, 

106.    Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  evolution  of  the  various  sub-castes  on  the  j-i^e  classes  of 
basis  of  their  traditional  origin,  as  now  given  by  them  or  found  in  books,  the  Precedence. 
social  status  of  each  Brahman  and  Kshatriya  sub-caste  and  the  principal  features 
underlying  their  marriage  and  other  customs.    We  may  now  classify  them   into 
the  five  groups  suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner  in  his  letter  No.  56,  dated 
23rd  May  1900.     But  before  doing  so  it  may  be  suggested  that  these  names   are 
qnite  exotic  in  Gujarat,  since  no  such  sharp   distinctions  are  laid  down  here.     In 
accordance  with  the  distinctions  prevailing  ia  Gujarat,  the  castes  may  be  distribut- 
ed into  the  following   five  groups  ;—  (1)  the  Dwij^s,  (2)  the  Sat-Sudr^s,  (3)  the 
JaMcharniya   Sudras,  (4)  the  JaUvyavahirya  Sudrds    and  (5)  the  Asprishya 
Sudras.     In  the  first  group  I  include  those  who  have  still  obtaining  among  them 
the  ceremony  of  Upanayanam;  in  the  second,  those  castes,  which  though  they  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  DwijsC  class,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  given  up   that 
ceremony  necessary  for  requiring  Dwijism ;  in  the  third,  those  castes  from  whose 
hands  the  members  of  the  two  higher  classes  can  take  water  ;  in  the  fourth,  those 
castes  from  whose  hands,  Brahmans,  Viui^s  and  some  of  the  Kshatriyas  will   not 
take  water  ;  and  in  the  fifth  group,  those  castes  whose  mere  touch  is  a  defilement 
to  any  member  of  the   castes  falling  within  one  of  the   four   preceding   groups. 
From  this  it  will  appear  that   though  the  same  number  of  groups  is  retained   as 
suo-gested  by  the  Census  Commissioner,  the  principles  on  which  the  first  two  are 
constituted  differ  to  a  certain  extent.     In  the  first  group  the  Census  Commissioner 
suggested  the  grouping  of  all  those  who  claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas  and  Vaishyas  ;  but  I  have  entered  in  the  first  group  only  those 
who  at  present  take  to  Dwijism  or  who  wear  the   sacred  thread  ;  the   others   I 
have  relegated  to  the  second  group.    In  this  arrangement  of  the  castes,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  exclude  the  various  orders  of  religious   mendicants  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  classifying  them.    Thus   arranged, 
the  first  group  will  hold  all  the  sub-castes  of  Brahmans  and  the  Prabhus    and  the 
Loh^nils  from  among  the  Kshatriyas  ;  the  second  group  will  contain  the  remain- 
ing castes  of  Kshatriyas  and  the  V^ni^s  ;  the  third  group  will  contain  all  Kunbis 
and  some  other  sub-castes  •,  the  fourth  will  contain  58  sub-castes   and  the  fifth 
will  contain  all  the  unclean  castes.    These  are  all  Hindu  castes,    Hindus   as  a 
rule  are  supposed  not  to  take  water  from  Musalmans,  Christians,  Jews    or  from 
person?  professing  a  religion  foreign  to  India.     They  have  no  objection  to  take 
water  from  a  Jain,  in  case  he  belongs  to  the  same  Hindu  caste. 
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A  list  of  castes 
according     to 

107.    The  list  thus  prepared  is  given  below  : — 

the   tixB.    divi- 

sions. 

Serial 

No. 

of  the 

Name  or  the 
group. 

Serial  No. 
of  the 
caste. 

Names  of  the  castes-. 

Kemarka. 

group. 

1 

2 

S 

i 

5 

I 

Dwija 

Brahmans. 

Nos.  1  to  50  are  Gujarati  Brahmans. 

'"l 

Achari. 

The    sub-castes  have  been  omitted  in 

2 

Anavala. 

this  ligt. 

3 

Audicliya. 

4 

Bardai. 

5 

Bhargava. 

6 

Borsada. 

7 

Chovisa. 

8 

Dadliiob. 

9 

Derola. 

10 

Diveoharia. 

11 

Disawal. 

12 

Gayawal. 

la 

Giraara. 

u 

GomtiwaL 

15 

Gugali, 

16 

Jambu. 

17 

Jliarola. 

18 

Kandolia. 

1» 

Kapila. 

20 

Karavatia. 

21 

Khedawal. 

22 

Koligor. 

23 

Kriyagor. 

24 

Maru. 

25 

Mewada. 

26 

Modha. 

27 

Motala, 

28 

Na^'ar. 

29 

Nandora. 

30 

Napal. 

31 

Pallival. 

32 

PnshkarnS. 

S3 

Eaval, 

34 

Rayakwal. 

35 

Rodhawal. 

36 

Saoliora. 

37 

Sajodara. 

38 

Hetpal. 

39 

Shrigaud. 

40 

Shrimali. 

41 

Soni  Brahman. 

42 

Somapura. 

43 

Sorathia, 

44 

Talajia. 

45 

Udambar. 

46 

Unewal. 

47 

Utkala. 

48 

Vbd^darS. 

49 

Valmika  or  Valam, 

50 

Vayada. 

51 

Aboti, 

Nog.  51  to  63  are  looked  upon  as  de- 
graded Brahmans. 

52 

Bhdjaka, 

53 

Gurava. 

54 

Karatia. 

55 

Rajgor. 

56 

iSaiasvata. 

57 

Ehat. 

Caste,  Tribe 
and  Hace. 
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Serial 

No. 
of  the 

Name  of  the 
group. 

Serial  No. 
of  the 
caste. 

Names  of  the  castes. 

Eemarks. 

group. 

I 

2 

3 

i 

B 

58 

Sevak. 

59 

Shravana, 

60 

Tapodhana. 

61 

Tragala. 

62 

Vidur. 

63 

Vyas. 

64 

Desbastha. 

Nos.  64  to  70  are   Maharashtra    Brali- 

65 

Devrukha. 

mans. 

66 

Golaka. 

67 

Karhade. 

68 

Kannava. 

69 

Kokanastha. 

70 

Shenvi. 

71 

Karnataki. 

) 

72 

Dravidi. 

>  Southern  India  Brahmans. 

73 

Tailangi. 

i 

74 

Hindustani, 

" 

75 

Brijwansi. 

76 

Gaud. 

77 
78 

Kanojia. 
Sarvaria. 

)■  Northern  India  Brahmans, 
1 

79 

Maithila. 

80 

Sanadhyft. 

81 

Sarasvata.     . 

. 

82 
83 

Parasar. 
Sanodia. 

[    Marwadi  Brahmans. 

84 

Brahma  Kshatris. 

85 

Cha  ndraseni  Prabhus 

86 

Prabhu  P^tane. 

87 

Lohana. 

II 

Satsudra 

88 

Kayasthas. 

4  castes  appearing  in  Table  XIII  under 

89 

Kshatriyas. 

the  head  Kshatriyas  have  been  omitted 

90 

Marathas. 

as  they  do    not   appear  to  have   ever 

91 

Rajputs. 

bolonged  to  Dwijism. 

92 

Tbak6rs. 

93 

Bhatias. 

94 

Agarval       Vdm'as. 

95 

Baj                   Do. 

96 

Disawal           Do. 

97 

Gujjar             Do. 

98 

Jbarola            Do. 

99 

Kapole            Do. 

100 

Khadayata      Do. 

A  few  individuals  here  and  there  among 

101 

Lad                 Do. 

many  a  sub-caste  of  Vanias,  now-a-days, 

102 

Meshri.           Do. 

have  taken  to  Upanayanam,   but  that 

103 

Mewada          Do. 

is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

104 

Modha             Do. 

105 

Nagar              Do. 

106 

Nandora          Do. 

107 

Niina                Do. 

108 

Pancha            Do. 

109 

Porwad            Do. 

110 

IShrimali           Do. 

111 

Soni  Shrimali  Do. 

Vanias   from  countries  beyond  Gujarat 

112 

Sorathia.          Do. 

have  been  omitted. 

113 

Umad.              Do. 

114 

Vavada.           Do. 

115 

Kathi. 

116 

Vadhels. 
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Berial 

No. 

of  the 

Name  of  the 
group. 

Serial  No. 
of  the 
caste. 

NameB  of  the  castes. 

Eenjaiks. 

groBp. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

III 

Jalacharniya 

117 

Kunbi  Anjana. 

Other  Kunbis  being  too  few  and  the 

Sudras. 

118 

Do.     Kadava. 

Kunbis  of  foreign  extraction  are  ex- 

119 

Do.    Lewa. 

cluded. 

120 

Do.     Matia. 

121 

Do.    Rushat. 

122 

Do.     Dda. 

123 

Baudhara. 

124 

Bhavsar. 

125 

Chitara. 

126 

Dalavadi. 

127 

Darzi. 

128 

Ghanohi, 

Some  persons  object  to  drink  water  from 

129 

Kachhia. 

Ghauchis. 

130 

Kadia. 

131 

Kagdi. 

132 

Kandoi. 

133 

Kansara. 

134 

Kharadi. 

135 

Khatri  Vanza. 

136 

Khavas. 

137 

Kumbhar. 

Many  persons,  excepting  on  tour,  objeet 

138 

Lobar. 

to  drink  water  from  a  Kumbhar. 

139 

Mali. 

140 

Maniara. 

141 

Otara. 

142 

Pardeshi. 

143 

Patava. 

144 

Salat. 

145 

Salavi. 

146 

Soni. 

147 

Sutar. 

148 

Tamboli. 

149 

Baria. 

IV 

Jalavyava- 

150 

Garasia. 

harya 

151 

Taghers. 

Sudras. 

152 

Ahir. 

Some  higher  caste  persons  se^e  no  objec- 

153 

Bavcha. 

tion  to  drink  water  from  Abirs,  Bhar- 

154 

Bhadbhunja. 

wads,  Rabaris,  Gavlisand  Charans. 

155 

Bbandari. 

156 

Bharwad. 

157 

Bhoi. 

158 

Charan. 

159 

Chhovari. 

160 
161 
162 

Dabgar. 

Dhangar. 

Dhobi. 

Some  persons  bathe  if  they  happen   to 
touch  a  Dabgar. 

163 

Dhuldhoy^ 

164 

Gddaria. 

165 

Galiar^. 

166 

Gavli. 

167 

GoM. 

168 

Hajam. 

Strictly  orthodox  people  bathe  if  they 
happen  to  touch  a  Hajanj  or  a  Kalal. 

169 
170 

J  ingar. 
Kalal. 

171 

Karadia. 

172 

Kbamar. 

173 

Khambh^r. 

174 
175 

Khint, 
Khdrva. 

Many  people  bathe  if  they  happen  to 
touch  a  Khant. 
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Serial 

No. 

of  the 

Name  of  the 
group. 

Serial  No. 
of  the 
caste. 

Names  of  the  castes. 

Kemarka. 

group. 

- 

1 

2 

3 

i 

S 

176 

Khasdar. 

177 

Komati, 

178 

Lakhavird. 

179 

M^chW. 

Many  people  bathe  if  they  touch  a  Mochi, 

180 

Mochi. 

and  if  they  are  strictly  orthodox  even 

181 

Od. 

if  they  touch  a  Machhi. 

182 

Pakhffi. 

183 

Pinjara. 

184 

RabSri. 

185 

Rangrez. 

186 

Sagaria, 

187 

Sathavar^. 

188 

Sbikligar. 

189 

Vanzara. 

190 

Bajania. 

191 

Bhand. 

192 

Dbadbi. 

193 

Gandharva. 

194 

Gondhali. 

195 

Jagari  Patar. 

196 

Kabutarii. 

197 

Kamdlia. 

198 

Mena. 

199 

Nat. 

200 

Pomala. 

201 

Rawalia. 

202 

Vadi. 

203 

Vagbari. 

204 

Koli. 

205 

Meher, 

206 

Paradhi. 

207 

Talavia. 

V. 

Asprushya 

208 

Bbangia. 

Sudras. 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 

Burud. 

Ohambb^r. 

Dbed. 

Dhedna  Sadhu. 

Garoda. 

Ghadasi. 

Holar. 

Hulswir. 

Khalpa. 

Mdng. 

Mahar. 

Meghwal. 

Rajgar. 

Rakhesar. 

Ramdev  Pir. 

Raval. 

Senava. 

Turi. 

Vansfoda. 

From  this  list  it  will  appear  that  there  are  87  castes  in  the  first  group,  27 
castes  in  the  second,  35  in  the  third,  and  58  and  19  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups, 
respectively.  Or,  in  other  words,  87  castes  have  retained  their  Dwija  status, 
27  have  lost  it,  35  castes  have  been  allowed  to  be  of  a  higher  order  among  the 
Sudras,  and  58  are  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder ;  and  19  have  been 
kept  at  a  vast  distance  from  it. 
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Committees' 
Reports. 


The  Hindu  • 
castes  arrange 
ed. 


H.    Social  Precedence  accobding  to  the  reports  of  the  Committees. 

108.  Having  given  the  traditional  origins  of  the  various  castes,  it  is  time 
now  to  discuss  the  order  of  social  precedence  as  framed  from  the  replies  received 
through  the  Ethnographic  Committees  appointed  in  that  behalf.  Committees 
were  appointed  for  the  Divisions  of  this  State  and  instructions  were  issued  to  them 
as  to  how  they  had  to  carry  on  the  work.  Questions  that  were  required  to  be 
answered  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  castes  were  framed  and  sent  up  to  the 
Committees.  The  replies  received  from  them  were  collated  in  my  office.  It  was 
then  found  out  that  none  of  the  Committees  had  attempted  the  classification  of 
the  castes  into  the  five  groups  mentioned  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  letter. 
They  simply  asked  the  leaders  of  the  Brahman  and  Vdnisi  castes  who  were  within 
their  jurisdiction,  to  give  repHes  to  the  questions  sent  to  them  ;  and  then  for' 
warded  those  replies,  after  having  arranged  the  castes  in  the  order  they  thought 
best.  The  result  was  that  the  same  caste  was  differently  placed  by  different 
Committees,  as  regards  precedence.  The  precedence  had,  therefore,  to  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  office,  and  the  information  about  all  castes  having  not  been  supplied  by 
the  Committees,  I  had  to  supplement  it  otherwise. 

X09.  Thus  arranged,  the  Hindu  castes  fall  within  8  groups  : — (1)  the  Brah- 
mans,  (2)  the  Kshatriyas,  (3)  the  Vaishyas,  (4)  the  miscellaneous  castes,  (5)  the 
religious  mendicants,  (6)  wandering  and  low  profession  castes,  (7)  the  criminal 
castes  and  (8)  the  unclean  castes. 

Of  these  groups,  only  the  Brahmans  and  the  V^ni^s,  falling  within  the 
first  and  the  third  groups,  respectively,  have  been  dealt  wjth  by  the  Committees, 
The  following  list  gives  the  order  of  precedence  for  the  Brahman  and  V^ni4 
castes,  for  reasons  given  further  on. 
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B  RAHMANS. 


Classa 


Gronp. 


Caste. 


Name  of  the 
Caste  of  which 
it  is  a  subTCaste. 


Remarks  giving  reasons  for 
the  arrangement. 


A.  Such  Brahmans  as  do 
not  eat  out  of  the  food 
prepared  by  a  member  of 
any  other  sub-casto  but 
their  own  ;  all  other  sub 
qastes  of  Brahmans  can 
eat  food  prepared  by 
them,  except  some  of  B. 

B.  Such  as  do  eat  food 
prepared  by  a  member 
of  the  first  caste  men- 
tioned in  Group  A 
The  food  prepared  by 
their  hands,  all  castes 
besides  those  mentioned 
in  groups  A  and  B,  can 
eat. 


II. 


1.  Vadnagra 
Nagar. 

2.  Prashnora 

3.  Sachora 

4.  Shrimaii 


1.  Chitroda 
Nagar. 

2.  Sathodra 
Nagar. 

3.  Visnagra 
Nagar. 


Nagar     Brah- 
man. 
Do. 


Nagar     Brah- 
man. 


Do. 
Do. 


Because  it  is  the  main  body. 

Because    they     have    seceded 
from  the  main  caste. 
Independent...  They  practise  polygamy. 

Do.  ...They  practise  polygamy  and 
sell  their  daughters  to  some 
extent  (accept  money  for 
their  daughters). 
They  practise  polygamy  but 
they  do  not  eat  of  any  others 
but  the  Vadnagra  Nagars. 

.  They  practise  polygamy. 
Do  eat  of  both  the  Vadnagra 
and  Visnagrd  Nagars. 
...They  practise  polygamy. 
Receive    money    presents    for 
their  daughters. 


Caste,  Tribe 
and  Bace. 
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Chapter  VEI. 


Name  of  the 

Class. 

Group. 

Caste. 

Caste  of  which 
it  is  a  sab-caste. 

Remarks, 

C.  Such  castes  as  inter-dine 

III. 

1.  Disaval  ... 

Independent... 

among  themselves  as  wel 

2.  Vayada ... 

Do. 

as  eat  food  prepared  by 

3.  Udamber 

Do. 

castes  in  the    first  two 

4.  Chorashi 

Mewada 

They  smoke  tobacco  as  bidees. 

classes. 

Mewada. 

5.  Bhargav 

Independent... 

Do.              do. 

6.  Motala  ... 

Do,       ... 

Do.              do. 

7.  Valam   or 

Gauda 

1 

Valmik, 

8.  Nandora 

Independent... 

9.  Chovisa... 

ISub-caste     o  f 
Nandora. 

10.  Dadhich 

Independent... 

11,  Bbat- Me- 

Sub-caste    o  f 

wada. 

Mewada. 

12,  Rayakval 

13.  Kapil     ... 

Independent ... 
Do. 

>  They  practise  polygamy. 

14:.  Pushkarna 

Sub-caste     o  f 
Shrimali. 

15.  Gayawal 

Independent... 

16.  Setpal    ... 

Sarasvat 

17.  Jbarola ... 

Sub-caste     o  f 
Valkhilya. 

18.  Gomatival 

Independent... 

19,  Pallival  ,„ 

Gauda 

J 

20,  J4mbu  ... 

Valkhilya     ... 

^ 

21.  B  h  i  t  r  a 

Sxib-caste     o  f 

1  They  practise  polygamy  and 

Khedawal. 

Khedawal, 

>■     are  addicted   to    smoking 

22.  Shrigand 

Sub- caste     o  f 

tobacco. 

Pravali^. 

Shrigaud. 

23.  Eaval    ... 

Sub-casle     o  f 
Valanj, 

They  sell  their  girls   in   mar- 
riage. 

24.  Audichya 

Sub-caste     o  f 

> 

Sahasra. 

Audichya, 

25.  Audichya 

Do, 

Tolakia. 

26.  Shrigauda. 

Gauda 

They  practise  polygamy  and 

27.  Khedawal 

Khedawal    ,.. 

>-     sell    their    daughters    to 

Baj. 

some  extent. 

28.  Travadi 

Mewada 

Mewada. 

29.  Vadadara. 

Audichya 

30.  Modha  ... 

Independent... 

- 

31.  Borsada... 

Audichya     ... 

^ 

32.  M  0  d  h  a 

Modha 

They  practise  polygamy  and 

Chaturv  e  d  i 

sell  their  daughters,  and 

or  KarVatia. 

!-     also  are  addicted  to  to- 

33,  Kandolia., 

Independent.,. 

baccor-smoking. 

34.  Uneval  ... 

Do.       ,„ 

35.  Anavala,.. 

Do.       ... 

. 

D.  Castes    which    though 

IV. 

1.  Vadnagra 

Vadnagra  Ni- 

-w 

they  belong  to  the  Brah- 

Patni Nag3,r 

gar. 

man  class,  are  such  that 

(B^rad). 

>  They  practise  polygamy. 

no  other  Brahmans  will 

^ 

eat    food    prepared    bj 

2.  Gugali  ... 

Valkhilya     ... 

them* 

Chaptek  VIII. 
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Caste,  Tribe 
and  Eace. 


Name  of  the 

Class. 

Group. 

Caste. 

Caste  of  which 
it  is  a  sub-caate. 

Kemarks. 

D.  Castes    which    though 

IV. 

3.  Sompura .. 

Independent... 

-| 

they  belong  to  the  Brah- 

4. Girnara... 

Do. 

man  class,  are  such  that 

5.  Aboti     ... 

Girnara 

no  other  Brahmans  will 

0.  Saras  vat 

Sarasvat 

They  practise  polygamy  and 

eat    food     prepared    by 

Sorathia. 

)•     sell    their  daughters    in 

them — contd. 

7.  Nana  Cho- 
visrf. 

8.  Achari  ... 

Nandora  '    ... 
Audichya     ... 

marriage. 

9.  Karatia ... 

Do.       ... 

They  practise  polygamy  and 

10.  Sajodara  .. 

Independent... 

sell    their    daughters    in 
'^    marriage  and  also  use  to- 

11. KriyaGor 

Audichya 

bacco  in  smoking. 

^          Do.         do.        do. 

12.  Tapodhan. 

Audichya      ... 

and     besides   they    have 

13.  Vyas     ... 

Do,       ... 

)■     widow  re-marriage  preva- 
lent    among    them      in 
certain  localities. 

E.  Such  castes  as   can  eat 

V. 

1.  Sarasvat... 

Independent.., 

They   practise  polygamy  and 

and  drink  of  even   others 

re-marry  their  widows. 

than  Brahmans,  although 

they  themselves  belong  to 

2.  Rajgor  ... 

Audichya 
Shrimali 

They  practise  polygamy,  sell 

the  class  of  Brahmans. 

3.  Bhojak  ... 

their    daughters    in  mar- 

4.  Tragala  ... 

Audichya     .. 

^    riage,   allow   re-marriage 
of     their     widows,     and 

5.  Koligor... 

Do.     ... 

make    use   of  tobacco  in 

J      smoking,  &c. 

List  of  Precedence  of  the  Different  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State. 

Vani  AS. 


Class. 


A. — Such  castes  as  do  not 
sell   their   daughters    in 


marriage 


Group. 


Caste. 


Name  of  the 
Caste  of  which 
it  is  a  sab-caste. 


Ee  marks. 


1.  Yisd    Ka- 

gar. 

2.  Dasa  Me- 
wdda. 

3.  Dasa   Va- 
yada. 

4.  Visa    Me- 
w^d^. 

5.  Dasa  Por 

wdd. 

6.  Baj  Dasd 

7.  NimdVis^ 


8. 


9. 


Dasa  Jha- 
rola, 
Umad 


10.  Nandora.., 


Nagar  Vania. 

Mewidi 

Vdyada 
Mewada 

Porwad 

Ldd 
Nfma 


They  are  monogamous    and 

are  man-ied  in  the  Brahma 

form. 
They  have  the  "  Prajapatya  " 

form  of   marriage    among 

them. 
^    They    cannot    show    what 
(       form    of  marriage  they 


J 


have  among  them. 


They  practise  polygamy  and 
^      they    marry  their    girls 
heyond     the    age    pre- 
scribed by  the  Shastras. 

Jharola        ...^  Do.  do. 

I  J        J    .      !   Besides,  they  cannot 'show 
Independent...  y      what  form    of  marriage 
I       they  observe  among  their 
■Uo.      ...J       caste. 


Caste,  Tribe 
and  Race. 


4^7 


Chapter  VIII. 


Class. 


Group. 


B. — Sach  castes  as  do  sell 
their  daughters  in  mar 
riage,  in  some  localities, 
but  not  in  others. 


II 


C. — Such  castes  as  sell 
their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage. 


Ill 


Caste. 


■  Name  of  the 
Caste  of  which 
it  is  a  snb-caste. 


1.  DasaKha- 

dayata. 

2.  Visa    Va- 

yada. 

3.  Visa  Lad. 

4.  Dasa^Nag- 

ar. 

5.  Das^  Ldd, 

6.  Pdnch^  ... 


7.  Kapol    .. 

8.  Agarvdl.. 

9.  DasdShri- 

mali. 
10.  DasdModh 


11.  Modha- 

vis^. 


1.  KhadayatS 


2.  Daa^Disa- 

vil. 

3.  Visa  Disa- 

val. 

4.  Sorathia... 

5.  Visd   Sor- 

athia. 

6.  Visa  Shri- 

mdli. 


Khad^yata  .., 
Viyadd 

Lad 

Nagar  Vani^ 

L^d 
Independent. 


Independent. 

Do. 
Shrimili 

Modha 


ModhS 

Khad^yata ., 

Dis^val 
Do. 

Independent . 
Sorathia 

Shrimali 


Bemarks. 


They  do  not  allow  their 
girls  to  be  married  after 
the  age  prescribed  by 
the  Shilstr^s,  i.  e.,  marry 
them  within  the  age  pre- 
scribed. 


In  some  places  they  practise 
polygamy. 


J 


They  practise  polygamy 
and  do  not  allow  the  age 
of  marriage,  prescribed 
by  the  Shastras  to  be  over, 
t.  e.,  marry  their  daugh- 
ters within  the  age  pre- 
scribed by  the  Sh^str^s. 


They  practise  polygamy  and 
also  marry  their  children 
after  the  age  prescribed 
by  the  Sh^tr^s. 


They  practise  polygamy  and 
have  no  fixed  age  for  their 
marriages. 

They  do  not  practise  poly- 
gamy. 

^  They  practise  polygamy  and 
!  marry  their  girls  before 
r      the  age  prescribed  by  the 

J        Shastras. 


)  They  practise  polygamy  and 
{  marry  their  girls  after 
■  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
Shastras. 


J 


They  practise  polygamy  and 
have  no  fixed  age  for 
marriage  at  all. 


110.    In  settling  precedence  two  distinct  standards  for  the  said  two  castes  Tests  of  pre- 

„,     ,  ,  ^  „  n         1      cedence  for 

have  been  adopted.    In  the  case  of  both,  as  they  are    endogamous  tor  eacn  sub-  tite  Brahmans. 

caste,  marriage  by  itself  can  form  no  test  for   classification.    Inter-dining  has 

therefore  been  taken  as  the  chief  test  for  arranging  the  numerous  Brahman  castes 

into  5  classes, — viz.,  (A)    Those  Brahmans  who  do  not  eat  food  prepared  by  any 

but  their  own  castemen  ;  while  all  other  sub-castes  of  Brahmans  except  some  of 

those  falling  under  B,  can  eat  food  prepared  by  them  ;  (  B  )  Those  Brahmans 

who,  though  they  may  eat  the  food  prepared  by  members  of  the  first  caste  in 

class  A,  do  not  eat  that ;  which  is  cooked    by  others.    But  all  the  castes  coming 

after  them  do  not  object  to  eat  food  prepared  by  these  higher  sub-castes.    (  C ) 

Those  castes  which  inter-dine  among  themselves  as  well  as  eat  the  food  prepared 


Ghaptee  vin. 
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Oaste,  Tribe 
and  Race. 


Snbsi  diary 

tests 


The    Nagar 
Brahmans. 


by  any  member  of  the  first  two  classes  ;  (  D  )  Those  castes,  which  though  they 
belong  to  the  genus  Brahnjan,  are  such  that  no  Brahman  will  eat  the  food  pre- 
pared by  them,  and  (  E  )  lastly,  castes  which  though  they  are  Brahmans  will  eat 
the  food  prepared  by  even  non-Brahmans. 

The  subsidiary  tests,  applied  to  assign  them  places  higher  or  lower  in  each 
class  itself,  are  (1)  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  smoking  in  any  form,  (2)  poly- 
gamy and  (3)  the  custom  of  purchase  of  brides.  The  first  test  is  chosen  because 
it  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  superior  members  of  the  castes  allowing  it  ;  the 
second,  because  its  absence  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  advancement  by  many 
ethnologists  and  of  respectability  by  the  castes  j  and  the  third,  because  it  is  not 
only  condemned  by  the  Shistras  but  also  by  public  opinion.  Again,  among 
themselves,  tlie  castes  addicted  to  smoking  only  are  placed  higher  than  those 
which  tolerate  polygamy  which,  in  their  turn,  rank  superior  to  the  castes  allowing 
the  sale  of  brides.  When  any  two  of  these  vices  combine  in  any  caste,  that  caste 
is  put  lower  down  than  the  last  of  those  having  only  one  defect.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  test  which  does  not  affect  the  majority,  but  only  a  small  minority.  It  is 
the  prevalence  of  widow-remarriage.  It  is  well-known  that  Brahmans  do  not 
allow  it  and  its  prevalence  among  a  very  few  of  their  sub-castes  is  probably  due 
to  their  being  degraded  to  such  a  low  level  as  to  almost  lose  touch  with  Brah- 
manhood.  They  would  never  have  been  classed  as  Brahmans  but  for  the  Census 
as  the  vice  would  be  deemed  most  serious.  Thus  arranged,  the  first  and  second 
classes  contain  3  sub-castes  each  ;  the  third  contains  31,  the  fourth  13  and 
the  last  4  sub-castes  ;  in  all  54  sub-castes  out  of  80.  The  numbers  in 
other  castes  of  Brahmans  being  very  small  and  they  being  for  the  most  part 
immigrants  into  this  State,  the  requisite  data  about  them  have  not  been  collected- 
This  arrangement  harmonises  generally  with  popular  opinion  also^  from  the 
highest  place  occupied  by  the  Vadnagard  Nigar  Brahmans  to  the  lowest  by  the 
Tragdlds  and  Bhojaks,  who  are  so  degraded  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 
Brahmans. 

111.  The  N^gar  Brahmans  lay  claim  to  being  the  purest  and  the  most 
select  of  the  Gujardti  Brahmans,  and  their  claim  is  allowed.  In  the  Ndgars 
themselves,  there  are  six  sub-divisions  :  (1)  the  Vadnagar^s,  (2)  the  Visnagar^s 
(3)  the  Sathodr^s,  (4)  the  Prashnor^s,  (5)  the  Krishnor^s  and  (6)  the  Chitrodie. 
They  are  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  castes  by  the  beauty  and  intelligence 
of  their  features.  The  Vadnagar^s,  however,  who  plume  themselves  with  good 
reason  as  having  resisted  the  acceptance  of  worldly  goods  from  the  most  powerful 
donors  and  hence  consider  themselves  as  pre-eminently  the  first,  carry  the  palm 
in  intelligence  and  diplomacy.  The  modern  history  of  all  the  leading  Kithiiwir 
Stales  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  N%ar  administrators  in  power  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  small  caste  wielding  such  immense 
power  m  all  States  of  importance,  whether  Mahomedan  or  Rajput,  should  have  to 
oppose,  with  the  weapons  of  diplomacy  and  tact,  the  combined  resistance  of  many, 
A  system  of  mutual  help  to  their  own  castemen  in  different  States  and  a  policy  of 
systematic  nepotism  in  filling  all  offices  were,  as  is  oftenest  the  case  with  other 
communities  also,  the  natural  outcome  of  their  position,  and  so  they  succeBsfuily 
formed  a  corps  diplomatique,  which  was  ordinarily  unassailable.  But  they  have 
been  always  remarkable  also  for  an  unsurpassable  aptitude  for  the  cultivation  of 
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learaing  and,  for  maiataining  the  highest  attainable  rank  in  the  world  of  letters. 
With  such  traditions  to  back  them  and  such  inherent  ability  the  N%ars,  even 
under  the  present  altered  forms  and  methods  of  administration,  maintain  their 
position.  Of  course,  the  times  and  occasions  for  caste-help  and  nepotism  have 
gone  by,  but  in  the  modern-day  struggle  of  self-help  and  individual  excellence, 
the  N^gar  yet  sets  the  example  and  leads  the  way.  It  is  the  unique  system  of 
exelusiveness  and  selection  among  them  which  can  be  said  to  contribute  to  this 
intellectual  development  of  the  caste  and  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  its  gentler  sex. 

112.  The  principal  test  of  inter-dining  that  was  so  useful  in  grouping  the  xests  of  pre- 
various  Brahman  sub-castes  cannot  be  of  use  for  the  Vdni^s,  since  all  sub-castes  vaniaT  ort  e 
can  inter-dine.    Hence,  a  different  test, — the  sale  of  brides,  is  selected  for  them,  as 

a  majority  of  them  has  been  tainted  with  the  vice.  Thus  arranged,  their  sub-castes 
fall  within  three  groups,  viz  : — (1)  such  castes  as  do  not  sell  their  daughters  in 
marriage  ;  (2)  such  castes  as  do  so  in  certain  localities  and  not  in  others  ;  and  (3) 
such  castes  as  habitually  do  so.  Out  of  the  36  sub-castes  of  Vanias,  10  fall  within 
the  first,  11  within  the  second,  and  6  within  the  third  group  ;  9  sub-castes  remain 
to  be  tabulatedjbecause  information  could  not  be  satisfactorily  collected  for  them. 

The  subsidiary  tests  selected  for  arranging  them  in  an  ascending  or  descend-  subsi diary 
ing  order  within  a  particular  group,  are  : — (a)  the  prevalence  among  any  caste  of  *®^*^" 
monogamy,  (5)  the  form  of  marriage,  (c)  the  ignorance  thereof,  (d)  polygamy,  and 
(e)  marriageable  age  of  girls.  The  reasons  for  selecting  the  first  and  fourth  tests 
having  been  stated  while  discussing  the  arrangement  for  the  Brahmans,  they  need 
not  be  reiterated  here.  There  being  8  forms  of  marriages  among  the  Hindus, 
arranged  according  to  their  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  before  placing 
any  sub-caste  higher  or  lower,  the  form  of  marriage  prevailing  among  its  members. 
Ignorance  about  it  must  naturally  be  held  a  sufficient  cause  to  class  the  sub-caste 
professing  such  ignorance  below  those  who  do  not  profess  it.  The  maximum  limit 
for  marrying  a  girl  has  been  fixed  by  the  Hindu  Shastras  ;  therefore  any 
transgression  beyond  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  in  forming  a  precedence  table,  as 
a  breach  of  the  said  Sh^stric  injunction  and  should  bring  down  the  sub-caste  in  the 
social  scale.  Much  lower,  therefore,  a  sub-caste  should  be  placed  that  has  utterly 
set  at  naught  the  ShAstric  injunction.  In  the  first  group  of  V^ni^s  there  are  10 
sub-castes,  in  the  second  11,  and  in  the  third  there  are  6  sub-castes. 

113.  As  regards  the  other  bigger  groups  and  classes,  the  requisite  inform-  Precedence 
ation  could  not  be  collected  ;  and  so  a  few  remarks  are  ofi'ered,  without  preparing  not  easy  to 
regular  lists  of  precedence.    As  has  been  remarked,  the  principal  distinctive 

features  of  the  Hindu  castes  are, — prohibitions  as  regards  inter-dining  and  inter- 
marriage, though  a  certain  relaxation  is  found  as  regards  inter-dining  growing 
in  volume  the  lower  you  go  in  the  social  scale.  The  sixth  and  the  seventh  classes 
of  the  Imperial  Table  are  almost  identical,  since  some  of  the  sub-castes  of  both 
inter-dine  and  are  only  very  slightly  removed  from  the  unclean  castes.  Most  of 
the  religious  mendicants  do  not  eat  food  prepared  by  any  but  the  higher  castes 
like  the  Brdbmaus  and  the  Yiniis.  The  group  of  miscellaneous  castes  in  the  Table 
contains  a  number  of  artisan  and  other  castes  so  varied  and  railike  each  other,  as 
regards  inter-dining  and  other  such  social  customs,  that  nothing  definite  can  be  said 
as  to  which  of  them  is  superior  to  the  other.  There  are  some  castes  among  them, 
such  as  the  Sonis,  Sut;irs  and  Lobars,  who  approach  in  certain  respects  the  YiniiB 
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on  the  one  side  ;  and  there  are  others  like  the  B^vchsis,  Dabgars  and  Mochis,  who 
are  socially  believed  to  be  the  lovrest,  on  the  other  side.  Among  the  Kunbis 
also,  the  Udis  are  so  exclusive  that  they  will  not  eat  food  prepared  even  by  a 
Brahman  ;  while  the  Anjan^s  and  the  Matins  wiU  not  fail  to  eat  food  prepared 
by  even  a  Koli  or  a  B^vch^.  Among  the  Kshatriyas,  the  writer  and  trading 
classes  are  exclusive  ;  the  first  approaches  the  BrJihmans  in  many  of  its  social 
customs  and  the  latter  the  V^ni^s.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  warrior 
castes  that  we  find  no  general  principle  underlying  their  social  customs.  While 
the  Kslthis  can  eat  food  prepared  by  Sidhis  (Musalman)  and  cannot  be  taxed  for 
it  by  their  caste  people,  the  Kshatriyas  and  Marath^s  cannot  do  so  with  impunity. 
Similarly,  the  V"%hers  and  V^dhels  are  very  loose  in  matters  of  eating  and 
drinking.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  arrange  them  in  any  order  of  precedence 
without  first  enquiring  into  their  social  customs  in  this  and  other  matters. 

12.    Maeeiages  Among  the  Hinpus. 

marfhi^es'^  114.    We  have  seen  how  the  Hindu  castes  are  in  one  way  endogamous  in 

marriages  ;  they  are  exogamous  also,  i.  e.  their  members  are  not  allowed  to  marry, 
within  certain  prohibited  degrees  of  kinship.  The  inquiry  about  the  introduction 
of  these  restrictions  is  very  interesting.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  different 
tribes  or  communities  there  are  different  degrees  of  kinship  between  which  mar- 
riages are  prohibited.  Among  the  more  ancient  and  less  civilised  communities, 
marriages  were  tolerated  between  such  close  relations  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
But  now  they  are  looked  upon,  universally,  as  incestuous  connections.  But  even 
among  those  nations  or  tribes  who  are  sufficiently  well  advanced  in  civilisation  there 
is  no  unanimity  on  this  point.  Among  the  Musalmans,  Parsis  and  Christians  there 
is  no  prejudice  against  marriages  between  first  cousius  ;  in  fact,  an  orthodox  Parsi 
deems  it  a  duty  to  bring  about  such  marriages  in  his  household  ;  but  a  Hindu 
looks  upon  such  connections  with  horror.  He  advances  much  further  as  is  well 
known  ;  and  marriages  between  cousins,  however  remote,  are  tabooed.  Among 
them  the  idea  of  a  family  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  among  any  other  people. 
The  joint  family  system  is  peculiarly  Hindu  and  is  such  that  persons  removed 
more  than  four  or  five  degrees  in  kinship  are  found  to  live  in  commensality,  even 
in  these  days  when  the  system  is  undergoing  a  process  of  disintegration.  It  was 
considered  imprudent  to  allow  marriages  between  persons  living  and  dining  to- 
gether, as  one  family.  So  Manu  and  the  other  law-givers  must  have  prohibited 
marriages  between  the  Sagotra  and  Sapinda  as  they  are  the  persons  likely  to  live 
as  members  of  a  joint  family.  As  daughters  have  generally  to  leave  their  parental 
home,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  prohibitions  was  made  on  the  maternal  side 
as  compared  with  paternal  relationships.  In  this  way,  the  rules  about  exogamy 
have  come  into  being.  There  is  another  theory,  put  forward  in  Nisbet's 
"  Marriage  and  heredity,  "  which  may  be  taken  as  the  orginating  cause  of  exoo-amy 
viz., — that  prohibitions  of  the  marriage  of  near  kin  have  arisen  from  observation  of 
the  injurious  results  of  such  unions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  injurious  results  of 
what  scientists  call  in-and-in  breeding.  It  is  just  possible,  though  no  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  old  books,  that  the  ancient  Hindus  had  observed,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  experience,  cases  of  hereditary  infirmities  where  marriages  were  for  some 
generations  allowed  between  persons  closely  related  to  each  other. 
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Along  with  this  strong  rule  of  exogamy,  there  is  the  first  rule  of  endogamy, 
of  a  previous  date,  whereby  a  member  of  one  caste  or  sub-caste  must  marry 
within  that  caste  or  sub-caste  alone.  It  was  intended  that  by  thue  confining 
marriages  to  certain  circles  only,  a  caste  or  sub-caste  would  be  able  to  transmit 
to  posterity,  after  many  generations,  the  same  tendencies  and  characteristics 
which  it  had  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  regards  the  other  castes  and  classes,  the 
BrSihmans  are  purely  of  unadulterated  Aryan  descent.  Some  of  them  have  no 
doubt  lost,  by  following  humble  or  low  occupations  or  by  having  married  into 
lower  castes,  the  distinctive  physiognomical  marks  of  a  Brahman.  But  those 
who  have  kept  to  their  ancestral  occupation  of  priesthood  and  latterly  of  employ- 
ments in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are  fair-complexioned,  bright-eyed  and  intelli- 
gent. Their  women  have  not  only  preserved  the  symmetry  of  form  and  comeli- 
ness of  complexion  typical  of  the  Aryan  females  but,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
highest  Brdhman  castes,  they  display  at  the  present  day  a  softness  of  colour  and 
a  refinement  of  expression  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  eastern  race  or 
community  ;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  being  absolutely  free  from  any 
adventitious  help  of  art,  as  prevalent  in  other  countries.  For  generations,  before 
any  of  the  modern  European  nations  had  seen  the  dawn  of  their  existence,  the 
Brahmansnot  only  preserved  an  unsullied  selection  of  marriage  among  themselves, 
but  each  sub-division  has  been  under  the  restraint  of  limiting  its  selection  within 
its  own  narrow  range.  No  other  human  device  could  have  so  well  transmitted 
over  generations  the  bluest  of  the  blue  blood.  No  commoner,  however  eminent, 
could  break  the  barrier  of  caste  and  get  admitted  into  the  Brahman  aristocracy 
and  no  lower  caste  millionaire,  owner  of  broad  acres  or  bursting  coffers,  could 
purchase  a  scion  of  a  Brahman  house  for  his  son-in-law.  By  the  strict  rules  of 
marrying  in  the  sub-caste  only  and  avoiding  kinship,  the  Hindus  have  been  able 
to  escape  extinction  altogether  on  the  one  hand  and  absorption  in  other 
communities  on  the  other. 

A  list  of  the  GotrSis  among  some  of  the  Gujarati  castes  of  Br^hmans,  as  a  list  of 
obtained  from  personal  enquiries,  is  given  as  Appendix  II.  otras. 

115.  The  Hindu  race,  as  a  whole,  is  polygamous  ;  there  are  exceptions  Polygamy, 
among  some  castes  of  the  Br^hmans  and  V^ni^s,  which  are  strictly  monogamous, 

though  the  Sh^str^s  permit  polygamy.  "Why  these  few  castes  have  taken  to 
monogamy  is  not  intelligible,  since  they  belong  to  various  walks  of  life,  and  are 
not  uniformly  situated.     Polyandry  does  not  obtain  in  any  part  of  this  State. 

116.  Widow  remarriage  is  prohibited  among  the  Brd.hmans,  Kshatrivas  widow  re- 

^  "       marriage. 

and  Vini^s.    Some  sub-castes  of  the  degraded  Brdhmans,  viz. : — Tapodhan,  Vyis, 

S^rasvat,  R^jgor,  Bhojak,  TragSila  and  Koligor  allow  it.     The  K^this,   Mar^thds, 

Eajputs,  Vighers  and  V^dhels  allow  it  among  the  Kashatriyas.     The  higher 

families,  among  castes  allowing  remarriage  of  widows,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have 

recourse  to  it,  as  such  a  marriage  is  considered  undignified  for  grown  up  women. 

It  is  this  sense  of  honour  and  a  desire  to  pass  for  superior  people  which  has  put 

a  stop  to  widow  remarriage  among  an  influential  section  of  the  Lewd,  Kunbis 

and  Sonis.     The  total  number  of  those  who  do  not  allow  remarriage  of  widows 

is  226,725,  ie.,   15  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  population  in  this  State.    The 
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ceremODy  relating  to  the  performance  of  a  widow  remarriage  is  not  so  elaborate 
as  that  of  a  first  marriage.  Remarriages,  among  a  majority  of  the  castes  allow- 
ing them,  are  performed  generally  at  night  with  some  short  ceremony  by  a 
Brahman  among  Lewi  Pitidars  and  such  comparatively  higher  castes,  and  with 
no  ceremony  at  all  among  the  Kolis  and  such  others.  Among  the  latter,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  solemnisation  of  a  remarriage  for  the  widow  intending  to  remarry 
to  put  on  the  clothes  given  to  her  by  her  future  husband  and  then  enter  his  house 
with  a  pot  of  water  on  her  head.  Rice  is  sprinkled  over  the  newly-married 
couple  who,  in  company  with  some  friends,  partake  of  sweetmeats.  Among  the 
higher  castes,  the  future  husband  goes  to  the  widow's  house  with  his  friends  and 
relations,  gives  a  sum  of  money  to  the  widow  and  returns  home  after  the  ceremony 
is  performed.  Here  also  rice  is  sprinkled  over  the  newly-united  pair.  On  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony  a  feast  is  generally  given  to  the  assembled  people  by 
the  parents  of  the  widow-bride.  A  Tuesday  or  a  Sunday  is  generally  selected  for 
solemnising  a  widow's  remarriage. 
Divorce.  117.     Divorce,  as  a  general  rule,  is  allowed  among  all  castes   that  permit 

widow-remarriage  ;  and  the  other  castes  do  not  recognise  divorce.  Even  those 
castes  that  allow  it  practise  it  very  rarely,  except  among  the  lower  classes. 
Among  the  latter  it  is  obtained  very  easily  on  both  sides  ;  but  in  the  higher 
classes  no  divorce  is  allowed  except  for  some  very  cogent  reasons,  such  as  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  cruelty  on  that  of  the  husband.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Hindus  of  this  State,  excepting  those  of  some  of  the  inferior  castes  like 
Kolis,  BiviiB  and  Thakardjls,  never  have  recourse  to  Law  Courts  for  obtaining  a  ♦ 
divorce.  Among  the  Brdhmans,  several  sub-castes  of  the  Kshatriyas  and  all 
Vdniis,  the  tie  once  formed  can  be  snapped  only  by  death. 

13.    Castes  among  the  Jains. 

Jains.  118.     Theoretically  speaking,  the  Jain  religion  does  not  sanction  castes  ; 

still   castes   are   to   be  found  among  its   followers,  in  this  State,  prevalent  to  the 
same  extent  as  among  the  Hindus.     The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
Jainism  became  powerful  in  propogating  its   tenet  portions  of  castes,  living  in 
the  same  or  different  places,  became  converts  to  the  new  doctrines.     To  prevent 
the  social  and  domestic  evils  of  a  total  separation,  the  orthodox  portions   and  the 
seceders  of  the  same  castes  continued  to  recognise  past  ties  of  relationship  and 
did  not  object  to  new  ties,  framed  just  as  before,  between  members  of  the  same 
caste.     Caste  in  fact  proved   stronger   than   religion,   practically.     But  where  a 
whole  sub-caste  had  gone  over  to  the  reformers,  the  other  sub-castes  had  no  difii- 
culties  to  face  in  breaking  all   connection  with   them,  both  of  inter-marriage  and 
common  food.     It  is,  therefore,  that  we  see  that  the  Vaishnava  and  Jain  V^niis, 
though  professing  such  totally  different  religions,  can  yet  dine  together  and  even 
intermarry  if  they  have  common  caste  names  in  the  two  religions.    Inter-marriage, 
for  instance,  can  take  place  between  Vaishnava  and  Jain  Shrimdli  Vdniis.     Very 
curiously,  a   Vaishnava  girl   married  into   a  Jain  family   attends  the  Shrdvak 
Apisris  when  at  her  husband's  house  and   worships  the   old  Brahmanical  gods 
when  she  visits  her  parents.     Inter-marriage  is  prohibited,  as  I  have  said,  among 
sub-castes  ;  but  a  very  remarkable  indulgence  is  observable  in  the  matter  of  food. 
All  Vaishnava  Yinii  castes  can  dine  with  those  Jain  castes  which  have  a  common 
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caste  name  witli  themselves.  Shriindlis,  for  instance,  are  found  in  both.  So  the 
Vaishnavite  ShrimSlis  can  dine  with  the  Jain  Shrimdlis.  But  the  caste  of  Osvils 
is  found  among  the  Jains  only  ;  therefore,  Vaishnavites  will  not  dine  with  the 
Osvdls.  The  only  caste  appearing  in  the  list  of  Jain  castes  that  requires  any 
explanation  is  that  of  the  Marathas.  When  some  Mardth^s  were  returned  as 
Jains,  I  instituted  an  inquiry  and  found  that  in  the  Baroda  City  there  is  one 
family  only  that  has  very  lately  come  to  profess  Jainism. 

14.    The  P arsis. 

119.  Among  tlie  Parsis  there  is  even  yet  a  distinction  of  priests  (Mobeds)  Mobeds  and 
and  non-priests   (Behdias).     The   distinction   has   been   handed  down  from  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  and  it  is  also   believed   that   the  two    classes    sprang  from  two 

different  peoples.  The  elite  were  the  religious  guides  and  legislators,  while  the 
others  were  willing  to  be  guided  by  them  and  to  serve  for  the  common  good  of 
the  whole.  It  is  possible  that  in  days  gone  by,  the  two  classes  were  as  strictly 
prohibited  from  inter-marriage  and  common  table  as  the  Hindu  castes.  At 
present,  the  Parsis,  who  are  well-known  for  adapting  their  customs  to  the  times, 
have  easily  transgressed  the  restrictions,  whatever  they  were.  Up  to  within  the 
last  35  years,  however,  inter-marriages  between  the  Mobeds  and  Behdins  were 
unknown.  As  the  Mobeds  themselves  have  spurned  the  narrow  limits  of 
sacerdotal  avocations  and  have  zealously  entered  into  all  the  professions  and 
occupations  worth  following,  after  discarding  the  distinctive  white  turban  and 
dresa  of  Mobeds  and  submitting  their  chins  to  the  razor  of  the  barber,  it  is  now 
hard  to  distinguish  these  from  the  Behdins  ;  and  so  inter-marriages  are  on  the 
increase  every  year.  But  some  may  yet  be  found  of  sufficiently  old  ideas  to 
enquire  into  the  other  contracting  party  being  a  Mobed  or  a  Behdin,  before 
settling  a  marriage.  Even  yet  a  Mobed  of  Navsari  would  not  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  Behdin ;  though  there  are  no  penalties  if  the  rule  is  broken. 
In  the  matter  of  companionship  for  food  there  are  no  restrictions  at  the  present 
day,  except  in  the  case  of  Mobeds  employed  for  the  time  being  in  actually  under- 
going certain  religious  ceremonies  or  in  officiating  as  priests  in  the  fire-temples. 
These  cannot,  even  now,  partake  of  food  with  the  Behdins  or  other  Mobeds 
during  the  time  they  are  so  engaged. 

15.      MuSALMAN   TEIBES. 

120.  Really  speaking,  there  are  no  castes  among  the  Musalmans.     They  Uusalman 
can  all  eat  with  each  other  ;  and  though  generally  marriages  among  them  are  castes. 
restricted,   as   will   be  seen   further   on,  among  members  of  certain  groups  and 

tribes  only,  yet  there  is  nothing  like  out-casting  or  excommunication  for  marry- 
ing beyond  these  limits.  The  main  distinction  between  Musalmans  is  that 
founded  on  their  being  foreigners  or  indigenous.  The  foreigners  are  those  who 
themselves  have  come  from  beyond  India  or  are  descendants  of  those  who  have 
miorated  into  India  and  settled  there.  The  others  are  converts  to  Islam  from  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  India.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  professing  the  same 
religion,  the  two  have  never  mingled  and  have  remained  apart  for  centuries. 
The  Musalmans  coming  from  the  mother  land  of  Islam  abstain  from  minghng 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  who  are  Indian  converts 
after  all  in  their  estimation.    Hence  there  is  a  sort  of  caste  distinction,  thougfe 
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from  causes  altogether  different  from  those  which  we  have  seen  for  the  famouS' 
Hindu  system  of  castes.  The  distinction  again  does  not  end  here.  The  foreigners 
are  from  various  countries  and  belong  to  various  tribes.  They  stand  on  com- 
mon ground  in  India  ;  yet  as  a  rule  they  may  not  intermarry,  although  there  i& 
no  religious  or  other  barrier.  But  among  the  Indian  Mussalmans,  as  we  ma.y 
call  the  converts,  the  divisions  are  yet  more  marked.  A  good  deal  of  latitude  was 
allowed  to  the  converts,  varying  in  degree  according  to  circumstances.  If  a 
saintly  priest  was  fired  with  the  fervour  of  proselytising,  under  the  protection, 
of  a  Musalman  chief  in  a  peaceful  country,  tbe  converts  had  to  abandon  all  their 
old  beliefs  and  to  take  in  as  much  of  the  new  religion  as  could  be  forced  inta 
them.  In  troublesome  times,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  conquering  leader- 
had  to  convert  whole  villages  on  the  march,  he  was  usually  satisfied  with  the 
outward  profession  of  the  faith  hurriedly  made  and  the  converts  were  allowed  to 
settle  it,  as  best  they  may,  between  the  old  and  new  religion,  for  themselves. 
Thus  it  is  that  some  of  the  converts  are  more  Hindus  than  Musalmans  in  their 
dress,  names  and  observances.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  these  would  still 
adhere  to  their  old  notions  of  castes,  because  by  so  doing  they  not  onJy  preserved 
their  entity  but  continued  their  caste  occupations.  Thus  the  Musalmans  living; 
in  India  are  primarily  divided  into  foreigners  and  converts  ;  each  of  these  is- 
sub-divided,  the  first  into  sub-divisions  founded  on  nationality,  and  the  latter  into 
those  founded  on  their  old  castes  and  occupations.  A  list  of  these  tribes  obtain- 
ing in  this  State  is  given  below  arranged  in  the  order  of  social  precedence. 
Last  of  the  Tribes  of  Musalmiins,  according  to  Social  Precedence,  m  the 

Baroda   State. 
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Foreigners. 

1 

I 

Arabs 

1 

Kuresbi 

Indigenous. 

2 

Saiyad, 

VII 

Converts  who 

26 

Baria, 

3 

Shaikh. 

have  still  re- 

27 

BArote.  ^ 

II 

Afghans 

4 

Lodi. 

tained   their 

28 

Bavaoha. 

5 

Patban. 

Hindu  names 

29 

Bhoi. 

6 

Unspecified, 

30 

Bhojak. 

III 

Mogals 

7 

Ghori. 

31 

Charan. 

8 

Unspecified. 

32 

Garasia. 

IV 

Baloch 

9 

Lobani. 

33 

Khatri. 

10 

Madvani. 

34 

Koli. 

11 

Makraui. 

35 

Kunbi  Matia. 

12 

Qnspecified. 

36 

Machhi. 

V 

Sindbi 

13 

Babi. 

37 

Rab^ri. 

14 

Bhand, 

38 

Raval. 

15 

Bhati. 

39 

Sdbalia. 

16 

Ilachi. 

40 

Sathavara. 

17 

Khokhar. 

41 

Talavia. 

18 

Sumra. 

42 

Tuvar. 

19 

Unspecified. 

43 

Vaghrl. 
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57 

Ghanchi. 

58 

Hajam. 

59 

Kachhia. 

60 

Kadia. 

61 

Kagdi. 

62 

Kalaigara. 

63 

Kalal. 

64 

Kasban. 

65 

Kasii. 

66 

Katpitia. 

67 

Kh^rv^. 

68 

Knmbhir. 
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Langbi. 

70 
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Mochi. 
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Mocbi  Mult^ni. 

77 

Nagori. 

78 

Nayak. 

79 

Od. 

80 

Pindhard. 

81 

Pinjara. 

82 

Poladi. 

83 

Rangrez. 

84 

IShikligar. 

85 

Soni. 

86 

Sutar. 

87 

T^i. 

88 

Tirgar. 

IX 

Menials 

89 

Gola. 

90 

Gulam. 

91 

Malek. 

X 

Unclean 

92 

Bhangi. 

93 

Chamar. 

94 

Dhed. 

XI 

Foreign 

95 

Rumi. 

96 

iSor. 

97 

Turk. 
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Religions 
order. 

98 

Fakir. 

121.     The  foreigners  in   this  State   include  the    Saiyads,  the  Shaikhs,  the  The  foreign 
Pathans,  the  Moghals,  the  Arabs  and  the  Balochs.     The  Saiyads,   reputed  to   be      "^*  mans, 
descended   from  the   Prophet   and  the  eleven  Im^ms,  have  always  been  held  in 
great  respect.     They  have  been  granted  valuable  gifts  of  land  and  cash  allowances 
by  the  Musalman  Emperors  and  kings  of  old.     Some  of  their  families  are  looked  The  Saiyads. 
upon  and  respected  as  religious   heads   and   derive  large   incomes   from   their 
followers  ;  and  the  poor  among  them  live  upon  charity.     Many  of  them  now-a-days 
have  taken  to  service  and  trades. 

The  Afghans  and  Pathans  are,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  considered  Afghans  and 
synonymous  terms  applied  to  those  whose  original  home  was  Afghanistan.     The 
Moghals  and  Arabs  and  others  are  named  from  their  original  homes. 


Pathans. 


It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  all  the  Shaikhs  returned  should  be  classed  Shaikhs. 
as  foreigners,  because  many  of  the  Momn^  converts,  when  asked  what  their  tribe 
is,  always  reply  that  they  are  Shaikhs.  Again  there  is  a  saying  in  this  part  of 
the  country  that  "  what  the  Audichya  is  among  the  Brihmans,  that  the  Shaikh 
is  among  the  Musalmans, "  implying  thereby  that  whenever  a  Hindu  is  unable  to 
show  either  his  caste  or  sub^caste  he  easily  shelters  himself  under  the  name  of  an 
Audichya  Brahman,  so  the  Musalmans  resort  to  the  term  Shaikh.  Really  speak- 
ing "  Shaikh  is  not  a  tribe,  but  is  a  term  of  respect  applied  to  venerable  old 
men  specially  of  high  literary  attainment  and  religious  sanctity."  Looking  to  it 
in  this  light  we  cannot  class  the  Shaikhs  as  a  separate  caste,  but  as  Musalmans 
who  haye  not  returned  any  tribe  or  caste.    But  as  they  had  been  classed  as  an 
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independent  tribe  at  the  last  Census  here  and  as  nothing  definite  has  been  decided 
as  regards  them,  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  old  practice  ;  they  can  be  placed 
between  the  foreigners  and  the  converts. 

122.  I  have  divided  the  indigenous  Musalmans  into  5  groups  : — 

The  neo-Musalmans  ;   the   converts   who   have   still   retained  their 

Hindu  names  ;  converts   who  have   adopted  the  names  of  their 

professions  as  the  names  o^  their   tribes  ;  menials  ;  and  unclean 

tribes. 

Of  these,  only  the  first  requires  notice  since  they  have,  after  conversions, 

cast  off  their  original  caste  names  and  adopted  altogether  new  ones,  which  bear 

more  or  less  a   religious   meaning.     They  are  the  Khojas,   the  Makv^n^s,  the 

Memans,  the  Momnis,  the  MolesaKms  and  the  Vohor^s.     The   meanings   of  the 

terms  Khoj^,  Memon  and  Vohor^  and  their  origin,  I  shall  describe  in  the  words 

of  Mr.  Shaikh  Sadik  Ali  Sher  Ali  Ansari,  Deputy  Collector  in  Sindh,  whose  short 

sketch   of  the  Muaalman  races   has   been  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Enthoven, 

Superintendent  of  Census  Operations,  Bombay. 

123.  "The  term  'Khoji'  is  a  corruption  of  '  Khvajd '  which  means 
Master,  or  '  a  superior  person.'  Originally,  the  Khojas  were  a  single  body  ;  but 
since  about  twenty  years  they  have  split  up  into  two  factions  called  (1)  P^njaibhai 
and  (2)  Pir^i.  The  P^njaibhai  faction  is  the  most  orthodox  body  and  like  the 
Hurs  of  Pir  Pagaro  of  Kingri,  look  upon  Agi  Khsin  as  the  representative  of  the 
Prophet  or  the  incarnation  of  God  Himself.  The  Pir^i  consider  Ag£i  Kh^n 
merely  a  Pir  or  religious  head  of  their  community,  and  nothing  more. 

"  I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  P^njaibhai  faction  as  it  has  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  leading  members  of  that  body  in  Karachi. 

"  The  Khojas  were  originally  Hindus  and  belonged  to  the  following  two 
sects  : — (1)  Kashmiri  Bhak  Hindus  and  (2)  Bh^ti^s.  They  were  converted 
about  five  hundred  years  ago  by  Saiyad  Sadrudin  Shdh,  a  sufi  in  the  Panjgib,  who 
was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  above  classes  of  Hindus.  Sadrudin  Sh^h  was 
not  connected  with  the  family  of  Ag^  Kh^n,  the  present  religious  head  of  the 
Khoj^  community,  by  lineal  descent,  but  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  disciple  of 
his  ancestor  Sh^h  NizSir.  *  *  *  *  He  said  to  Sh^h  Niz^r  (Sh^h  of  Persia 
and  his  guardian)  that  on  his  return  to  India,  ho  would  declare  Hazrat  Ali  the 
first  Imim  to  be  Nikalank  or  the  tenth  Awat^r  and  Sh^h  Nizir  his  descendant. 
Sadrudin  SMh,  on  his  return  to  the  Panj^b,  converted  Sahodani  Joshi,  the  head 
of  the  Bhatia  community  who  lived  with  his  men  on  the  bank  of  the  Attock  river 
and  afterwards  he  converted  others  with  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  Saho- 
dani Joshi.  *  *  *  *  When  Ag^  Khd,n'8  ancestors  came  and  settled  in 
India,  the  Khojas  transferred  their  allegiance  to  them,  they  being  believed  to  be 
the  proper  religious  heads  of  their  community  and  discarded  the  descendants  of 
Saiyad  Sadrudin  Sh^h. 

"  The  Pirai  Division  is  very  small,  and  there  are  about  200  persons  of  it  in 
Karachi.  In  other  parts,  also,  there  are  a  few  of  them.  This  sect  was  founded 
by  Lahdino  Khojd,  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  he  was  killed  by  the  bigoted 
members  of  the  P^njaibhdi  faction.    He  took  an  agreement  from  all  the  converts 
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that  tkey  would  pay  one-eighth  share  of  their  profits  to  him.  No  distinction  was 
observed  between  the  Lohcinis  and  Kashmiri  Bhak  Hindus  when  they  were 
converted  and  all  were  called  Khuwdjds. 

124.  "  The  term  '  Meman '  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  '  Moumin  '  which  Memang. 
means  a  true  believer  of  IsUm.    But  popularly  the  designation  is  confined  only  to 

the  converts  of  Kutch  Bhuj  territory,  who  have  now  become  a  distinct  class, 
A  few  aboriginal  Sindhi  converts  also  call  themselves  Meman  or  Suraha.  The 
period   of  their  conversion  to  the  Mahomedan  religion  is  not  traceable." 

125.  "  The  real  term  is  '  B^wdhir '  not  Bor^  or  Wori  as  commonly  used  by  Borahs- 
people.     About  seven  hundred  years  ago  a  Saiyad  by  name  Abdullah  arrived  in 
Khaoabhit  (Cambay),  a   town   in   Gujari.t,  in  which  there  was  great  scarcity  of 

water  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  snake  which  had  fixed  its  abode  near  the 
water-springs  in  proximity  of  the  town,  and  prevented  people  from  making  a  free 
use  of  them.  Saiyad  Abdullah  had  an  attendant  also  with  him  by  name  Ahmad, 
and  they  both  killed  the  snake  and  rid  the  people  of  its  terrorising  apprehensions. 
The  chief  of  the  N%ar  Brahmans  in  the  town  saw  the  feat  performed  by  the 
Saiyad  and  his  attendant  and  at  once  embraced  IsMm.  A  very  great  number  of 
other  Hindus  followed  the  example  and  acknowledged  the  Musalmdn  religion. 
The  number  of  persons  who  renounced  the  Hindu  religion  on  that  occasion  was  so 
great,  that  the  caste  threads  removed  by  them  weighed  one  and  quarter  bh^rs 
equal  to  25  or  26  maunds.  The  new  converts  followed  a  medium  course  of 
religion  and  adopted  certain  principles  of  the  Shias  and  some  tenets  of  the 
Sunnis.  They  keep  their  moustaches  and  beards  like  Sunnis,  and  in  this  respect 
oppose  the  Khoj^s  who  shave  their  beards  very  often  and  grow  heavy  moustaches. 
They  build  mosques  and  offer  their  prayers  five  times  a  day  in  them,  and  learn 
the  Kordn  like  the  Sunnis.  But  in  other  respects  they  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Shids,  and  beheve  in  12  Imdms  *****.  As  the  new  class  of  converts 
obtained  dominion  over  the  best  principles  of  the  Musalm^n  religion,  they  called 
themselves  Bawahir  which  by  corruption  became  Bohrd,  or  Bori  and  Wor^.  " 

The  term  Momn^  also  appears  to  be   a  corruption   of   the  word  Moumin  Momnas  and 
which  means  a  true  believer  of  IsUm,  and  is  taken  up  as  their  name  by  convert 
P^tidars  aud  like  castes  of  Gujarat. 

The  Makw^n^is  appear  to  be  Rajput  converts  ;  but  how  they  came  to  be 
known  as  such  is  not  known,  since  no  information  was  vouchsafed  to  me  by 
any  of  their  members. 

126.  According  to  the  tenets   of  their  faith,   all  MusalmJtns  can   inter-  Marriages. 
dine  as  well  as  intermarry  ;  but  the  practice  at  present  obtaining  among  them  is 

mostly  the  reverse,  at  least  as  regards  intermarriage.  Because  the  pure  Musal- 
mins  or  foreigners,  as  we  have  called  them,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  marry  outside  their 
circle,  or  in  other  words  they  do  not  select  wives  from  among  the  converts. 
Even  within  their  own  class  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  wives  from  any  tribe  but 
their  own.  But  the  convert  classes  observe  almost  the  same  restrictions  as  re- 
gards marriage  as  the  Hindus  do,  i.e.,  they  neither  give  nor  take  wives  from 
any  class  but  their  own.  According  to  Mahomedan  Law  marriages  are  contract- 
ed after  the  age  of  puberty  of  the  girl  and  the  boy  ;  but  if  they  are  contracted 
by  fathsrs  and  grand-fathers  before  that  age,  they  are  as   binding  as  those  con- 
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tracted  by  parties  at  tlie  age  of  majority.  Therefore  it  is  that  marriages  among 
even  the  purer  tribes  of  Musalm^ns  take  place  sometimes  at  an  early  age.  Con- 
saguineous  marriages  are,  as  a  rule,  practised  among  them.  The  general  practicel 
for  arranging  marriages  is  that  the  head  of  a  family  makes  proposals  and,  if 
accepted,  betrothals  take  place.  Generally  the  boy's  parents  make  a  demand  for 
the  hand  of  the  girl.  Within  families  of  the  same  ancestor,  marriages  are 
sometimes  arranged  by  exchange,  ^.e.,  a  girl  is  offered  for  the  son,  brother 
or  some  other  relative  of  the  person,  and  his  daughter,  sister,  niece  or  some  other 
relation  is  taken  for  the  son  or  other  male  relation  of  the  person  making  the 
offer.  Betrothals  take  place  at  any  age,  even  before  the  children  are  born. 
In  some  families  such  proposals  are  made  and  accepted  ;  when  a  relative  is  unable 
to  give  a  girl  in  exchange,  he  is  given  a  girl  in  marriage  on  the  condition  that 
the  first  daughter  born  to  him  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  some  relation  of 
the  person  who  bestows  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Again  to  quote  Mr, 
Sadakali ; — 

"  Amongst  the  Musalmins  nikah  is  the  principal  ceremony.  Nikah 
means  consent  of  the  woman,  obtained  by  one  of  the  relatives  in  the  presence  of 
two  respectable  witnesses,  if  the  woman  has  attained  the  age  of  majority,  and 
of  her  father  or  other  near  relation  or  guardian  if  the  girl  is  a  minor.  All  other 
ceremonies  are  superfluous,  and  are  performed  to  give  publicity  to  marriage. 
The  same  ceremony  of  nikah  is  gone  through  by  widows  also,  " 

127.  Polygamy  is  allowed  up  to  four  wives.  The  husband  is  enjoined 
to  treat  them  on  equal  footing  in  all  matters  with  the  exception  of  sexual  inter- 
course for  which,  under  certain  limitations  and  not  to  the  absolute  neglect 
of  his  other  wives,  he  is  allowed  to  follow  his  natural  inclination.  But  he  is 
bound  to  provide  equal  comforts  for  all  the  wives.  If  he  is  unable  so  to  do,  he 
is  bound  then  to  marry  only  one  wife.  Those  precepts  are  generally  violated  in 
practice.  Polyandry  is  strictly  prohibited  amongst  the  Musalmans.  The  per- 
mission to  marry  four  wives  is  accorded  only  to  free  men,  but  the  slaves  can 
have  only  two  wives.  Even  with  this  religious  permission  to  have  more  than 
one  wife,  the  mass  of  the  people  here  are  monogamous  ;  not  from  any  feeling  of 
abhorrence  towards  an  anomalous  institution  of  the  kind  in  question,  but  from 
their  inability  to  provide  for  such  an  expensive  luxury.  In  this  part  of  the 
Indian  Continent,  only  a  few  well-to-do  persons  are  found  to  have  more  than  one 
wife. 

Divorce  is,  according  to  the  Musalman  Law,  obtainable  by  both  husband 
and  wife,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown.  The  causes  which  allow  a  wife  to  get 
separation  decreed  in  her  favour  are  the  husband's  habitual  cruelty  and  ill-treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  his  adultery  also.  Similarly,  the  husband  can  divorce  his 
wife  for  her  misconduct  and  even  for  very  trivial  causes.  The  husband  is  in  a 
better  position  than  the  wife,  and  has  simply  to  say  Taldk  thrice  to  free  him  for 
ever  from  the  company  of  a  wife  whom  he  does  not  like. 

16.     Animistics, 

128,  The  term  Animistic  is  applied  to  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  forests 
who  are  supposed   to  be   some  of  the  pre-Aryan   inhabitants  of  India.     Whether 
the  men  belonging  to  these  tribes  came  to  India  from  outside  or  were  the  orio'inal 
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dwellers  of  the  land  is  shrouded  in  mystery  which  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  these  people  were  in  this  land  before  the  Aryan  immigration. 
As  is  natural,  the  advance  of  the  new  comers  was  resented  by  them  ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  successfully  the  superior  intelligence  of  those  who  came 
from  the  north,  and  had  to  recede  southwards  until  they  had  betaken  themselves 
to  the  central  belt  of  India  which  is,  fortunately  for  them,  studded  with  moun- 
tains, valleys  and  forests.  The  Aryans  did  not  find  these  places  suitable  for 
colonization  and  so  the  aborigines  were  left  undisturbed.  They,  however, 
retaliated  by  plunder  and  cattle-lifting  whenever  they  could  get  the  chance. 
These  marauding  expeditions  naturally  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Aryans  who, 
therefore,  gave  them  a  number  of  names,  such  as  D^syas,  Rakshasis,  Pish^chAs, 
all  showing  dread  mixed  with  contempt.  Under  these  appellations  they  have 
figured  in  many  a  hymn  of  the  Vedds  and  legend  of  the  Purdnas.  Some  scholars 
think  that  Havana,  the  king  of  Lanka,  and  Vdli,  the  lord  of  the  monkeys, 
figuring  so  prominently  in  the  Rimayana,  were  none  others  but  the  chiefs  of 
two  distinct  tribes  of  these  aborigines.  But  when  the  Aryans  had  firmly  im- 
planted their  settlements  and  had  taken  to  peaceful  avocations,  they  commenced 
a  policy  of  reconciliation  with  these  men  and,  as  a  step  to  that  end,  they  borrow- 
ed the  worship  of  some  of  the  tribal  deities  of  these  foresters  and  assigned  them 
a  place  in  their  pantheon.  This  policy  of  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hindus 
has  changed  the  aspect  of  their  Vedic  religion  by  importing  into  it  the  worship 
of  goddesses  &c.  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  said  before,  the  lowest  form  of 
modern  Hinduism  differs  now  very  little  from  Animism.  This  conciliatory  policy 
of  the  Aryans  did  not  bring  about  fully  the  desired  result,  because  the  Animis- 
tics  could  not  be  assimilated  with  them  in  manners,  customs,  dress  or  living,  and 
are  therefore  still  found  in  their  mountain  and  forest  fastnesses,  in  almost  the 
same  state  in  which  they  have  been  depicted  in  the  Pur^nas  and  other  old 
Sanskrit  works.  Ethnographists  are  much  concerned  to  preserve  a  record  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  wild  tribes  before  they  are  polished  ofi'  from 
the  face  of  the  land  by  the  progress  of  education  and  the  free  contact  with  the 
ways  of  the  civilised  world.  But,  so  far  as  we  see  here,  such  fears  need  not  be 
entertained  for  generations  to  come.  The  soft  light  of  education  will  hardly  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  vast  recesses  of  darkness  in  which  these  uncivilised 
tribes  have  their  being  and  existence  ;  though,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  very  darkest 
ways  and  habits  are  being  brushed  away,  destroying  those  links  which  might 
connect  the  present  practices  with  their  past  originals. 

129.  These  Animistics  or  Andryds  have  their  own  religous  beliefs  Their  cnri- 
which  have  been  described  in  detail  in  a  previous  Chapter.  One  of  them  is  beliefs. 
that  whatever  is  laid  upon  and  by  the  side  of  a  dead  body  is  sure  to  be  found 
by  him  in  the  next  world  ;  and,  therefore,  some  articles  which  belonged  to  a 
man  when  living  in  this  world  are  buried  or  burnt  with  him  when  dead.  It  is 
owino"  to  this  belief  that  we  see  their  dead  bedecked  with  ornaments  and  clothes, 
supplied  with  eatables,  and  some  times  with  arms.  They  also  believe  that 
diseases  are  sent  on  this  earth  by  the  Devds  ;  and  hence  whenever  any 
member  of  their  family  falls  sick,  they  try  to  propitiate  their  tutelary  or  local 
deities,  by  offerings  and  worships.  They  make  use  of  Mantras  or  spells  very 
freely  for  this  purpose  and  the  Bhagat  therefore  is  highly  revered. 
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130.  They  are  as  a  body  truthful,  honest,  faithful  and  kind-hearted. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  police  are  able  to  detect  and  unravel  many  serious  crimes, 
without  much  difficulty  and  get  the  offenders  duly  punished.  The  money- 
lenders also  are  able  to  prove  their  suits  easily  against  them  in  the  Civil  Courts. 
They  have  taken  to  cultivation  and  work  hard  on  their  fields.  They  are 
generally  a  very  peaceful  portion  of  the  population  of  this  State.  But  the 
vice  of  drinking  prevails  among  them  to  an  alarming  extent ;  so  much  so  that 
they  would  forego  their  dinner  if  they  could  procure  spirituous  drinks  instead. 

131.  In  physical  appearance  they  are  unlike  the  Aryans.  They  are 
short  in  stature  aud  have  a  broad  and  flat  face  and  nose,  small  eyes,  long  ears, 
thick  lips  and  round  heads.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  black.  As  they  have 
to  wander  over  long  distances  every  day  they  have  strong  bodies  and  muscles. 
They  turn  grey  later  than  the  Aryans.  Their  sight  and  smelling  power  are 
very  keen  ;  the  latter  is  so  keen  that  even  in  thick  darkness  they  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  tigers.  Night-blinds  are  found  among  them  in  a  high  pro- 
portion, which  is  said  to  be  due  to  their  not  using  ghee  in  food.  Barrenness  is 
very  rare  among  their  females.  Their  wants  are  limited  ;  and  so  they  have  no 
need  of  having  different  persons  for  the  performance  of  different  duties.  Every 
Anirya  is  his  own  barber,  carpenter,  smith,  rearer  of  cattle  and  agriculturist. 
They  have  neither  the  names  of  months  or  of  week-days  among  them  ;  hence 
they  identify  a  month  by  naming  a  particular  holiday  that  falls  within  it,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so.     They  carry  on  their  transactions  mostly  by  barter. 

132.  Their  chief  amusement  and  enjoyment  are  drinking  and  dancing. 
For  dancing,  the  males  and  females  pair  off  and  then  dance  either  in  a  ring  or  in 
couples  to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  The  instruments  of  music  are  a  Dobd^, 
a  Turi  and  a  brass-plate.  The  Dobdd  is  made  from  a  Dudhi  (white  pumpkin)  of 
a  large  size  and  is  played  with  the  mouth.  When  the  music  begins,  youthful 
pairs  are  formed  who  seize  either  each  other's  waist  or  hands  and  then  dance  ; 
liquor  and  toddy  drinking  is  resorted  to  to  a  very  large  extent  in  these  dances. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  drink  given  to  them,  the  keener  is  their  zeal  of 
dancing. 

133.  They  have  no  ceremonies  among  them  except  the  nuptial  and 
funeral  ones  which  vary  with  each  tribe.  As  regards  the  first,  it  should  be 
stated  that  with  these  primitive  children  of  nature,  marriage  as  a  rule  takes 
place  by  purchase  and  is  accompanied  by  no  ceremony  worth  the  name  except 
drinking,  eating,  and  dancing.  Similarly,  a  majority  of  tribes  engage  a 
Khandhadid,  i.e.,  a  probationer  husband  with  whom  the  girl  is  allowed  to  live  on 
very  intimate  terms  before  she  is  regularly  married  to  him.  Many  a  time  under 
such  circumstances,  it  so  happens  that  the  girl  conceives  and  begets  children,  but 
that  is  not  considered  at  all  degrading  or  disgraceful.  The  girl  and  her  probationer 
husband  sometimes  may  not  agree  and  separate,  even  after  having  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife.  This  event  also  does  not  come  in  the  way  of  the  girl's  obtainino- 
a  second  husband.  Their  notions  of  marriage  are  really  very  primitive  and  the 
tie  is  loose  enough  to  be  blown  away  by  the  passing  wind.  Divorce  is  very  com- 
mon and  can  be  effected  without  much  trouble  and  expense.  The  husband  can 
procure  a  divorce  without  any  expense  ;  hQ  has  simply  to  dismiss,  his  wife  ;   but 
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in  case  the  wife  seeks  a  separation,  she  has  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  the  husband  and 
then  she  is  free.  Sometimes  a  wife  transfers  her  affections  to  another,  without 
even  obtaining  a  divorce.  The  tribesmen  then  demand  not  the  restoration  of  the 
wife  to  the  original  husband,  but  compensation  to  him  from  the  new  husband. 
Most  of  these  tribes  allow  the  widow  of  the  elder  brotlier  to  be  married  to  his 
younger  brother.  One  very  curious  custom  obtains  among  the  tribes  that  have 
among  them  the  system  of  keeping  a  probationer-husband  ;  viz,  if  he  dies  before 
his  probationary  period  expires,  i.e.,  before  he  is  regularly  married  to  the  girl  for 
whom  he  is  kept  on  probation,  the  girl  is  made  to  go  through  a  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  his  dead  body.  This  is  done  by  applying  Pithi,  i.e.,  turmeric  powder 
mixed  in  oil,  to  the  dead  body  and  then  making  the  girl  embrace  him. 

134.  Their  illiteracy  and  guilelessness  have  made   them   slaves   of  the  ^der.°°*^' 
money-lenders,  who  are  either  the   V^ni^s,  the  M^rwaris  or  the   Parsi  liquor- 
sellers.     They  work  against  these  simpletons  in  the  following  way.    When  corn 

is  ready  in  the  fields,  the  Sowcar  goes  to  his  client  and  takes  away  a  greater 
portion  of  it  as  part  payment  of  his  debt,  keeping  only  so  much  with  the  debtor 
as  would  last  him  till  the  end  of  the  winter  season.  When  this  is  over  the  poor 
debtor  is  forced  to  go  to  him  again  and  borrow  as  much  corn  as  will  make  him 
pull  through  to  the  next  harvest  time.  He  borrows  seeds  when  the  monsoon 
comes,  the  first  loan  is  known  as  Khivti  (food)  and  the  second  as  Bivda  (seeds) ; 
for  the  former,  the  debtor  has  to  return  the  quantity  taken  plus  half  the  quantity  ; 
and  for  the  latter  double  the  quantity.  Thus  calculated  the  rate  of  interest  these 
poor  people  have  to  pay  comes  to  50  per  cent,  and  cent,  per  cent,  respectively,  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  this  they  impose  upon  them  in  measuring  the  corn,  and 
in  charging  a  higher  price  when  lending  and  a  lower  price  when  receiving  the 

com. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  as  regards  the  habits  of  these  people 
we  can  never  expect  them  to  be  prudent  enough  to  keep  in  stock  corn  and  other 
eatables  ready  for  use  on  a  rainy  or  rainless  day.  Hence  in  summer  and  the 
monsoons,  most  of  those  who  have  no  credit  with  the  Sowcars  have  to  content 
themselves  with  only  one  meal  a  day  and  that  too  on  wild  roots,  flowers  and 
creepers.  Some  of  these  are  so  bad  for  food  that  they  bring  about  nausea  and 
stomach  complaints,  if  taken  by  those  not  gradually  accustomed  to  it. 

135.  As  can  be  expected  from  what  has  been  said  above,  their  villages  villages  and 
and  houses  are  very  inexpensive  and  simple.     Their   villages   have  not   all  the 

houses  in  one  block  as  everywhere  else.  They  lie  scattered  about  at  distances 
one  from  the  other.  A  majority  of  them  are  circular  in  shape,  but  all  are  made 
of  grass  and  thatched  over.  There  is  only  one  door  of  entrance  and  neither 
windows  nor  skylights  have  a  place  in  them.  In  some  of  the  houses,  they  make 
partitions  of  reed  screens  for  purposes  of  keeping  grain  and  grass.  Their  houses 
do  not  contain  anything  which  is  not  of  use  to  them.  They  are  as  a  rule  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  so  much  so  that  if  a  fowl  or  a  cock  dies  in  their  house, 
they  will  ascribe  it  to  the  evil  spirit  and  would  at  once  vacate  it  and  build  a  new 
one.  Similarly,  whenever  an  epidemic  rages  in  any  of  their  villages  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  wiU  vacate  it  and  build  another  one  on  a  new  site.  In  this  matter 
they  liave  unconsciously  anticipated  the  scientists,  who  fight  for  evacuation. 
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]  36.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  males  of  these  tribes  is  agriCiiltnre  and 
its  attendant  labour  ;  some  also  engage  either  in  drifting  wood  in  the  Tapti  river 
from  the  forests  or  in  extracting  toddy  from  the  palm  trees.  A  very  few  have 
only  recently  taken  to  service  and  to  carpenter's  and  bricklayer's  work.  The 
females  have  to  labour  in  the  fields  and  do  domestic  duties  at  home.  Whenever 
they  have  no  work  in  the  fields  they  either  go  out  fishing  or  collecting  the  Mowra 
flowers  or  make  mattresses  and  brooms  from  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm.  The 
elderly  females  generally  attend  to  cooking  and  other  home-work  while  the 
younger  ones  look  to  out-door  duties.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  females  to  go  out  for 
marketing  also. 

137.     With  all  this  primitiveness  they  have  instituted  among  them  a  sort 
of  social  code  which  prevents  interdining  and  intermarriage  among  the  members 
of  the  difierent  tribes.     Out  of  all  the  tribes  the  Chodhras   and   the  Dhodi^s  are 
considered  the  highest ;   and  the  other  tribes  eat  the  food  prepared  by  them ;   but 
these  two  tribes  themselves  do  not  interdine  ;  nor  do  they  dine   with   foreigners. 
Third  in  the  list  are  the  DubKs  who  eat  from  the  Dhodi^s  but  from   none  others  ; 
after  them  come  the  N%ak^s  who  eat  from  both  the  tribes  of  the   first  class   bat 
not  from  the  third.     The  Kukanis  come  next ;  they  eat  food  prepared  by  the 
tribes  ranking  above  them  but  not  by  those  ranking  below  them.     After  the 
Kukan^s  come  the  G^mtSis,  the  Vas^v^s,  the  V^rlis,  the  K^thodi^s,  the  Bhils  with 
two  sub-castes  M^vchis  and  V^lvis,  and  the  Kotv^li^s   in   order.     Among  these 
tribes  the  rule  as  regards  eating  is  that  every  tribe  will  eat  food  prepared  by  the 
tribes  ranking  above  them  but  not  by  those  ranking  below  them.     But  a  member 
ol  a  socially   higher  tribe  will  not  object  to  eat  food  prepared  by  a  member  of  a 
lower  tribe,  if  it  is  prepared  in  a    brass-vessel  with  pure   water.    The   various, 
castes  of  the  Forest  tribes  obtaining  in  this  State  have  been  given  below  in  the 
order  of  their  social  precedence  : — 


1.  ChodhrA. 

2.  Dhodia. 

3.  Dubl^. 

4.  Niyakdd  (N^aka). 
i).  Kokaa  or  Kukna. 
6.  Garait. 


7.  Ynsivd. 

8.  Vkrli. 

9.  Kathodia. 

10,     Bhil  with  their  suh-castes : — 

11.  Mavchi. 

12.  Valvi. 
Kotv^lia. 


138. 


13 

Unclassified. 

14.  Dhanka. 

15.  Kolgha. 

16.  Tadvi. 
*  The  male  Chodhras  have  a  piece  of  cloth  below  the  waist  and  wrap 

a  small  dhotar  on  the  loins.  They  put  a  turban  on  the  head  and  a  dhotar  on  the 
shoulders.  The  boys  are  not  so  profusely  clothed.  The  females  cover  their 
lower  limbs  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  many  colours ;  and  the  upper  ones  with 
another.  They  do  not  put  on  a  bodice  before  marriage.  The  Chodhras  do  not  allow 
early  marriages.  Among  them  marriages  are  contracted  by  the  payment  of  Rs.  35 
to  65  to  a  bride's  parents  by  those  of  her  future  husband.  On  the  day  fixed  for  that 
auspicious  ceremony,  the  parents  go  to  the  bride's  house  with  food  and  drink  suf- 
^^^Jg^j^gj^^gPsumption^s  they  are  not  provided  with  them   by   the   bride's 
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parents.    At  night,  all  eat,  driuk  aud  make  merry  by  dancing  in  pairs.    The  next 
day  they  return  home  with  the  bride.    At  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  boy's  pa- 
rents have  to  give  to  the  bride  as  her  palld  (dowry)  one  bodice,  one  Saree,   orna- 
ments for  the  arms  and  one   K.^ligsi,nthi   (a   sort  of  necklace).     The  system   of 
"Kbandhadi^  prevails  among  them.     Divorce  and  remarriage  are  allowed.     When 
a  Chodhrd  is  in .  his  last  gasps,  his  relatives  place  him  on  the  ground  and  pour 
spirituous  drinks  down  his  throat ;  and  at  last  when  he  dies  they  take  him  to  the 
burning  place  with  music  and  tomtom-beating.     There  they  put  a  small  quantity 
of  cooked  rice  in  his  mouth  and  apply  ghee  to  his  body  and   place  him   on  the 
funeral  pyre  and  burn  him.    Before  applying  the  fire,  his  nearest  relative  places 
a  rupee  in  his  mouth  and  the  other  relatives  place  each  a  pice  on  him.     Then  the 
mou^rners  drink  and  on  the  third  day  take  food  and  liquor  to  the  cremation  ground 
and  offer  tbem  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  tben  all  partake  of  them  and  disperse. 
But  before  doing  so  all  those  who  had  not  attended  the  funeral  procession  at  first  are 
made  to  bathe.    This  is  done  in  a  very  peculiar  way.    An  earthen  pot  filled  with 
water  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  all  and  a  burning  charcoal  is  thrown   into  it.    The 
absentees  take  a  mouthful  of  water  from  the  pot  and  gurgle  it  out  and  sprinkle 
some  water  over  their  heads.    After  an  interval  of  5  to  7  days,  a  member  oi  the 
deceased's  house  goes  to  a  river,  brings  a  stone  and  keeps  it  in  the  house.     Then 
the  Bhagat  (the  soothsayer  of  these  people)  is  sent  for.     Wine  is  sprinkled  over 
the  stone,  which  is  then  taken  to  the  place  6xed  for  receiving  such   stones,   in   a 
procession,  to   the   accompaniment  of  music.     At  that  place,  the  stone  is  either 
half  buried  in  the  ground  or  kept  open.     Wine  and  rice   are   sprinkled  over  the 
stone,  a  fowl  is  killed  on  it  and  a  ghee  lamp  is  placed  upon  it.     This  ceremony  is 
known  as  the  placing  of  Khatrun.     This  Khatrun  is  worshipped  in  the  month  of 
Ashstda  and  on  the  occasions  of  performing  a  Shradhha. 

139.    The  Dhodists  live  more  in  the  plains  than  in  the  mountains  and  hills  ;  The  Dhodias. 
and  this  is  why  they  differ  in  complexion  and  colour  from  the  other  forest  tribes. 
They  dress  like  the  Hindus.    Their  females  put  on  brass  rings  over  the  whole  of 
the  leg  up  to  the  knee  and  also  over  the  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.     These 
ornaments  weigh  from  18  to  20  lbs.    Among  the  Dhodias  there  are  many  Kulas, 
i.e.,  families,  whose  status  depends  upon  the  villages  inhabited  by  them  and  on  the 
occupations  followed  by  them.     They  do  not  allow  marriage  within  the  same 
Kula.     Dhodias  of  higher  families  contract  early  mawiageB.    When  the  father  of 
a  boy  wants  to  get  him  married,  he  goes  to  seek  out  a  girl,  and  when  he  has 
succeeded  he  obtains  the  consent  of  the  girl's  parents  to  the  proposed  match,  and 
then  dines  and  drinks  with  them.    After  his  return  home  the  boy's  mother  and 
other  female  relations  go  and  see  the  girl  and,  if  they  like  her,  they  agree  to  give 
to  her  parents  from  Rs.  25  to  30,  and  return  home.     Then  the  girl's  parents  and 
relations  go  to  see  the  boy  and,  if  they  like  him,  they  fix  the  marriage  day  and 
return.    For  the  performance  of  the  marriage  the  custom  is  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  all  other  castes,  including  Hindus.     The  girl  and  her  parents  go 
to  the  boy's  house.    A  day  previous  to  the  marriage   day,  the  bride  and  the 
groom  are  anointed  with  Pithi,  which  also  is  repeated  on  the  marriage  day.    Then 
both  of  them  are  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  grown-up  men  and .  taken  to  a 
temple.    The  groom  is,  at  that  time,  proyided  with  a  wooden  sword.    On  their 
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way  to  the  temple  the  boy  and  the  girl  keep  on  beating  each  other  with  sprigs  of 
a  maingo  tree.  Then  both  are  taken  down  and  all  sit  to  dinner  provided  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  boy's  father.  '  At  its  completion,  the  girl  and  her  relations  return 
to  their  house.  On  the  fifth  day  after  marriage,  the  girl  is  sent  to  her  husband. 
The  system  of  Khandhddid  prevails  among  them  also,  but  they  never  select  a 
gluttonous  eater  or  an  idler  as  a  Khandh^dist.  In  certain  rare  cases,  the  Dhodists 
purchase  a  girl  for  their  boy  and  allow  them  to  live  as  husband  and  wife  without 
making  them  go  through  any  ceremony.  Divorce  and  remarriage  are  prevalent 
among  them.    A  wife  has  to  pay  Rs.  5  only  to  be  released  from  her  husband. 

When  a  Dhodi^  dies,  his  dead  body  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and 
water  is  poured  four  times  over  it ;  Haldar  (turmeric  powder)  is  also  sprinkled 
over  it  and  soot  is  applied  to  the  eyes.  After  this,  the  body  is  taken  in  a  proces- 
sion with  music  playing  to  the  burning  place.  On  the  bier  are  placed  a  scythe, 
a  TsinsM  (a  bowl)  and  a  lot^  (water-pot).  If  the  man  has  died  that  day 
before  cleansing  his  teeth,  that  operation  is  done  at  the  burning  ground  and  then 
Kodri  (an  inferior  cereal)  is  placed  in  the  mouth  and  a  pice  in  the  hand.  The 
body  is  placed  on  the  pyre  with  the  head  to  the  north  and  is  then  burned.  After 
that,  all  the  mourners  bathe,  drink  and  return  home.  A  dinner  consisting  of  wine, 
toddy  and  Kodri  is  given  to  the  relatives  and  others  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
after  death.  Then,  they  erect  a  khatrun  as  explained  previously  in  honour  of  the 
deceased, 

140.  The  DubKs  dress  themselves  mostly  in  the  fashion  of  their  Hindu 
neighbours.  They  allow  cohabitation  before  the  girls  have  shown  signs  of 
maturity.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  boy's  parents  to  find  out  a  suitable  wife  for  him.. 
"When  they  have  found  one,  they  visit  the  girl's  parents  and  pay  them  Rs.  12-8-0 
and  settle  a  day  for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  through  a  Br^lhman.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed  with  Pithi— a  prepara- 
tion of  oil  and  turmeric.  Then  they  are  made  to  sit  within  the  chori  formed  by 
four  rows  of  clay  pots,  each  having  seven  pots  one  over  the  other,  and  married  by 
the  Brahman.  In  case  the  parents  of  a  boy  are  poor,  they  have  to  wait  till  they 
have  the  means.  But  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  claiming  all  the  rights  of  a 
husband  from  the  girl.  These  marriages  are  regulated  by  the  will  of  the  parents 
and  hence  early  marriages  prevail.  Among  the  DubUs  divorce  and  remarri- 
age are  permitted ;  but  not  polygamy.  They  bury  their  dead  ;  and  from  the 
tenth  day,  perform  funeral  ceremonies  for  the  dead  wherein  spirituous  drinks 
figure  largely.  Before  burying  their  dead,  they  bathe,  dress  and  ornament  them. 
They  then  cleanse  the  teeth  of  the  dead  body  and  put  Khichadi  (rice  and  pulse 
cooked  together)  in  its  mouth  and  then  bury  it. 

141.  The  N^yak^s  are  similar  to  the  Dhodi^s  in  dress  and  ornamentation  • 
and  also  in  engaging  a  Khandhddid,  purchasing  a  wife,  divorce  and  remarriage. 

The  girl  and  her  relations  do  not  go  to  the  boy's  house  as  with  the 
Dhodi^B ;  but  tbe  marriage  is  performed  at  the  girl's  house,  where  from  eleven  tO' 
twenty  rupees  are  paid  by  the  boy's  parents.  Similarly  jowari  and  rice  are 
given  to  the  girl's  parents  ;  and  the  boy,  when  he  comes  to  marry,  has  to  carry 
a  bale  of  them  over  his  head  all  the  way.  The  Niyak^s  either  burn  or  bury  then- 
dead.    But  before  doing  it,  they  practise  the  same  procedure  as  the  Dhodi^s. 
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142.    The  Kukau^s  are  black  in  colour  and  short  in  stature.    The  males  5.   The  Kaka- 

nits. 

wrap  one  short  piece  of  cloth  around  their  loins  and  put  on  a  red  turban.  The 
females  have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  about  their  loins  ;  they  put  on  long 
necklaces  of  beads  reaching  up  to  their  navel  and  bracelets  of  brass  wire  on  the 
wrists.  They  live  as  husband  and  wife  only  after  the  girl  has  been  in  menses. 
Marriages  are  allowed  between  the  children  of  maternal  uncles  and  paternal  aunts 
also.  The  boy's  parents  select  a  girl  and  then  drink  at  her  parents'.  After  5  days 
this  drinking  party  is  held  on  a  bigger  scale.  On  this  day,  a  contract  to  pay  Rs.  40 
to  the  girl's  father  is  made  and  the  boy's  party  then  returns  home.  On  the  day 
fixed,  the  boy  and  his  relations  go  to  the  bride's  house  where  both  the  girl  and  the 
boy  are  anointed  with  Pitki.  Then  all  present  there  drink,  eat  and  dance  at  the 
expense  of  the  boy's  father.  The  boy's  party  returns  home  with  the  newly-married 
bride  the  next  morning. 

Remarriage  and  divorce  are  permitted  among  the  Kukan^s.  When  a 
Kukan^  dies,  a  rupee  is  placed  in  his  mouth  ;  and  a  pice  is  placed  in  his  hands 
by  each  of  his  relations.  The  body  is  then  burned  and  on  the  7th  day  a  dinner  is 
given  to  the  relations  and  the  tribesmen.  Some  Kukands,  after  the  death  of  their 
relative,  get  some  etching  on  a  silver  piece  and  keep  it  on  a  board  in  the  house. 
This  silver  etching  is  worshiped  on  holidays  and  also  during  the  Shrdddka  days. 
These   Shr^ddhas   are  performed  on  any  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Bh^drapada. 

No  ceremonies  are  performed  among  the  Kukands  on  the  first  menstru- 
ation or  conception.  But  they  hold  a  sort  of  feast  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child.  The  child  is  named  only  after  it  begins  to  walk.  The  names 
given  to  the  children  and  the  language  spoken  by  them,  specimens  whereof  are 
given  in  the  Chapter  on  Language,  indicate  that  these  people  must  have  migrated 
to  the  forests  from  a  Marathi-speaking  country.  A  Kukan^  family  never  sepa- 
rates until  a  son  has  got  children  ;  but  when  this  occurs,  the  son  separates  from 
the  father  and  lives  in  another  house  with  his  family. 

There  is  one  curious  ordeal  for  defaulters  among  the  Kukan^s.  If  any 
KukanS  has  eaten  forbidden  food  or  has  committed  adultery,  he  is  made  to  pass 
through  seven  grass-pits.  He  first  enters  the  first  pit ;  it  is  then  ignited  and  the 
man  goes  to  the  second  where  the  same  process  is  repeated,  until  he  passes  through 
all  the  seven.  After  that  be  is  made  to  take  pome  dips  in  water.  This  over,  the 
headman  of  the  village  asks  him  whether  he  is  purified.  He  replies  in  the  affirr 
mative.  Thi^  also  is  done  seven  times.  After  that  he  is  made  to  swear  by  his 
god  and  to  promise  not  to  do  such  a  thing  again  in  future. 

143.  The  Gimits  are  known  also  as  GdmatdAs,  GiratiB  or  Mdvchis.  6  The  Gamits. 
Some  consider  the  M^lvchis  to  be  a  separate  caste.  The  males  of  this  tribe  gird  a 
piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins  and  have  a  dhotar  on  their  shoulders  ;  they  tie  a 
red  or  white  cloth  as  a  turban  round  their  heads  but  in  a  way  to  keep  the  crown 
open.  The  females  gird  a  piece  of  red  cloth  about  their  lower  limbs  and  cover  the 
head,  and  the  chest  and  stomach  with  another  such  piece.  They  put  on  a  bodice 
only  after  being  married.  The  males  put  on  earrings  of  brass  or  silver  and  wear 
rings  of  iron,  brass  or  silver  on  the  elbows  and  on  the  wrists  ;  and  the  females 
put  on  necklaces  of  beads  and  conch-shell  pieces.    The  Gimits  do  not  allow 
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marriages  between  the  children   of  two  brothers  or  two  sisters.     There  are  two 
ways  of  contracting  a  marriage  among  them.     The  first  is  by  purchase,  in  which 
the  parents  of  a  boy  go  in  sparch  of  a  bride  and  when  they  have  found  one,  stay 
at  her  father's  for  the  night,  eat  and  drink  with  her  parents  at  their  expense,  and 
next  day  return  to  their  house.    After  an  interval  of  6  to  7  days  the  bride'* 
parents  go  to  see  the  future  husband  of  their  daughter  and  return  the  compliment 
by  spending  a  night  at  his  parents'  house  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had 
treated  the  other  party.     Then,  on  an  appointed  day,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  bridegroom  go  to  the  bride's  iouse  and  pay  to  her  parents  1;he  purcliase  money 
and  then  pass  the  night  in  drinkiDg  and  dancing  in  pairs.    The  next  day  they 
returo  with  the  bride  ;  this  is  all  that  is  required  to  unite  the  pair  in  wedlock.     K 
the  parents  of  a  girl  are  well-to-do  and  have  an  only  child  they,  instead  of  selling 
her,  bring  a  boy   and   keep  him   in  their   house.     For  this  purpose,  they  go  in 
procession  to  the  boy's  house  and  drink  and   dance   there   and  return  the  next 
day  with  the  boy  with  the   express  stipulations   with  his  parents  that  if  he  is  not 
liked  within  five  years  by  their  daughter,  he   would   be   sent  back.     After  the 
boy's  coming  to  the  girl's  house,  they  both  live  together.     The  boy  is  served  with 
food  by  the  girl.     Jn  case  the  girl  dislikes  him,  she  keeps  back  from  serving  him 
nor  does  she  speak  to  him.     When  this  is  the  case,   the  boy  is  dismissed  after 
haviQg  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  5  per  year,  for  the  years  he  has  stayed  with  the 
girl.     But  if  the  boy  is  dissatisfied  with  the  girl,  he  goes  away  of  his  own  accord. 
During  this  period  of  probation  the  boy  and  the  girl  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife;   and  no  stigma  attaches  to  any  of  their  doings. 

Eemarriage  is  allowed  among  them  but  only  betveeen  the  widowed  of  both 
sexes.  A  widowed  person  of  any  sex  is  not  allowed  to  take  as  partner  the  un- 
married of  the  opposite  sex.  Polygamy  and  divorce  on  both  sides  also  obtain 
among  them.  They  prefer  Saturdays  and  Mondays  for  the  performance  of  a 
marriage. 

The  G^matd^s  bury  children  5  years  old  ;  grown-up  persons  are,  as  a  rule, 
also  buried  excepting  those  who  are  well-to-do.  ^ese  are  burned.  Persons  ac 
companying  the  funeral  procession  are  served  at  the  burning  place  with  toddy 
and  light  food. 

la^^^  ^^^'  ■^*^'    ^®  Vas^v^s  are  also  called  Vasdvad^s.    Their  males  put  on  dhotee 

or  payjamd,  a  jacket  and  a  turban.  But  one  of  their  peculiarities  is  worth  noting. 
Whenever  a  new  garment  is  brought  for  the  wife,  the  husband  tears  off  a  piece 
from  it  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness.  This  piece  is  kept  hanging  from  the 
thread  on  his  waist  at  day  time  and  is  made  to  cover  up  his  loins  at  night.  The 
females  wrap  a  piece  of  cloth  round  about  their  lower  limbs  and  put  another  on 
the  head.  They  begin  to  put  on  a  bodice  only  when  they  go  to  their  husbands  ; 
they  wear  necklaces  of  white  stones  and  two  anfelets  of  brass  on  each  leo-.  When 
a  boy  has  attained  puberty,  his  parents  and  relations  go  out  in  search  of  a  wife 
for  him  and  take  him  along  with  them.  If  the  boy  likes  the  girl  shown  to  him  by 
his  parents,  his  parents  send  for  toddy  from  the  market  and  drink  it  with  the  oirl's 
parents.  The  boy's  father  agrees  to  pay  from  Rs.  22  to  30,  and  settles  a  day*'  for 
the  marriage  and  returns  home.  A  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  boy  and  his  parents,  relatione  and  others  com(^ 
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to  the  village  where  the  girl  and  her  parents  reside  and  put  up  for  the  night  out- 
side the  village  and  dance  there  the  whole  night.  Next  morning  they  go  to  the 
bride's  house,  where  a  bamboo  is  held  lengthwise  between  the  bride's  and 
groom's  parties,  and  dancing  commences.  After  a  time  when  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  two  pice  are  given  to  the  girl's  party  by  that  of  the  boy,  the  bamboo  is  remov- 
ed and  both  parties  dance  together.  Then,  a  new  garment  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  which  are  tied  a  rupee  and  4  pice  is  given  to  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom. 
Both  are  then  anointed  with  oil  and  turmeric  powder  and  are  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  men  ;  the  boy  with  a  sword  and  the  girl  with  its  sheath.  Both  these 
men  dance  away  with  this  human  burden  on  their  shoulders  for  a  time  and  then 
put  them  down.  After  that,  they  sit  down  to  dinner  ;  which  over,  the  boy  and 
party  return  home  with  the  new  bride.  When  nine  days  have  passed  after  this 
auspicious  event,  the  leading  men  of  the  village  of  the  bride's  parents  go  to  her 
husband's  house  and  dance  in  front  of  it  without  speaking,  until  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  a  rupee  are  given  to  them  by  the  boy's  father.  Then  they  speak  with  him, 
dine  at  his  house  and  return  with  the  girl  to  their  village.  The  system  of 
Kkandhddid,  as  well  as  re-marriage  and  divorce,  obtain  among  these  people. 

No  sooner  a  VasSivsl  dies,  a  match-lock  is  fired.  The  dead  body  is  then 
placed  on  a  bedstead  and  carried  in  procession  with  music  playing  and  match- 
locks firing  to  the  burning  ground.  Then  the  pyre  is  erected,  around  which  the 
dead  body  with  the  bedstead  is  taken  seven  times  and  is  afterwards  placed  on  the 
pyre.  Food  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  body  and  his  usual  implements 
and  weapons  are  placed  by  his  side.  The  body  is  then  burnt  and  the  mourners 
bathe  and  go  home.  In  the  evening  they  again  assemble,  drink  and  eat  together. 
This  over,  a  relative  of  the  deceased  gets  up  and  pierces  an  adjacent  tree  with 
an  arrow  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

They  do  not  perform  menstruation  and  pregnancy  ceremonies  at  all,  but 
give  a  small  feast  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth   of  a  child  and  then  give   a 

name  to  it. 

145.  The  V^laris  dress  themselves  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Kukan^s,  8.  The  valarit. 
both  males  and  females  ;  the  latter,  however,  unlike  the  Knkaai  females,  adorn 

their  hair  with  chains  of  brass  and  Kowries  (sea-shell).  The  marriage  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies  as  well  as  the  systems  of  re-marriage  and  divorce  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kukan^s. 

146.  The  K^thodisls  are  of  four  classes :  (1)  the  Helam,  (2)  the  Jadu,  (3)  g-  The  Katiio- 
the  Pawdr,  and  (4)  the  Sindhi.     The  Kdthodists'  found  in  this  State  belong  to 

the  last  class,  and  are  the  most  degraded  ;  they  are  black  in  colour  and  go  about 
almost  naked  ;  their  males  cover  themselves  up  only  with  a  small  rag  and  the 
females  cover  their  loins  very  poorly  ;  they  have  neither  an  upper  garment  nor 
a  bodice.  When  a  boy  has  grown  up,  his  parents  seek  out  a  grown-up  girl  and 
ask  the  boy  whether  he  likes  her.  If  he  does,  Rs.  5  are  given  to  the  girl's 
parents  and  the  boy  and  his  parents  go  to  her  house  for  the  marriage.  At  the 
girl's  house  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  made  to  sit,  one  opposite  the  other,  and  are 
made  to  join  their  hands  and  to  speak  aloud  the  names  of  the  parties  of  each. 
This  finishes  their  marriage.  Then  they  dance,  drink  and  eat.  The  next  day 
the  bride  is  sent  with  her  husband  to  her  father-in-law. 
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Divorce,  re-marriage,  and  Khandhddid  systems  obtain  among  them  as 
among  the  other  An^rya  tribes. 

The  dead  are  burned  ;  and  when  it  is  done  the  mourners  drink  and  sepa- 
rate. Whenever  the  relatives  of  a  dead  man  are  able  to  afford  it,  they  give  a 
caste  dinner. 

They  have  no  other  ceremony  but  that  of  naming  a  child  newly  born. 
This  they  do  on  the  twelfth  day  after  worshipping  their  Bali^  god. 

10.  The  Bhlls  147.    The  Bhils  are  dark-skinned  and  of  a  comparatively  short  stature  ; 
diviBions.           they  have  got  prominent  cheek-bones  and  wide  nostrils.     Those  among  them 

who  dwell  in  the  mountain  regions,  put  on  a  langoti,  whereas  those  who  live  in 
the  plains,  put  on  dhotars.  The  females  indulge  in  a  strip  of  cloth  covering 
the  part  of  body  below  the  waist.  The  males  do  not  shave  their  heads  or 
beards. 

As  a  rule  the  Bhil  girls  do  not  marry  before  they  are  physically  fit.  The 
parents  of  a  boy  seek  out  the  girl  and  settle  with  her  parents  a  day  for  her  mar- 
riage, after  receiving  about  ten  rupees  from  them.  On  the  day  appointed,  the 
boy's  parents  and  relatives  go  to  the  bride's  house  and  take  two  or  three  barrels 
of  toddy  with  them.  At  night,  members  of  both  parties  drink,  dance  and  make 
merry,  and  the  next  day  the  boy's  parents  return  home  with  the  bride.  The 
Bhils  inhabiting  the  plains  sprinkle  rice  ;  and  the  bride  receives  some  presents 
from  her  maternal  uncle.  Polygamy  obtains  among  them.  If  the  wife  does  not 
like  the  husband  she  is  at  liberty  to  desert  him  and  if  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
the  wife  is  sent  back  to  her  parents.  They  burn  their  dead,  after  placing  Khicha- 
di  (cooked  rice  and  dall)  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  body,  On  the  tb'rd  day,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  meet  and  drink  toddy. 

The  Bhils  bathe  very  rarely  and  eat  food  prepared  by  any  man  except 
one  of  the  unclean  castes.  The  M^vchis  and  the  V^lvis  ^re  the  two  sub-divi- 
sions among  them. 

11.  The  Kotya-  148.  The  Kotv^li^s  are  dark  in  colour.  The  males  put  on  a  small 
dhotar  and  a  turban  only  ;  the  females  cover  their  lower  limbs  with  a  small  piece 
of  cloth,  and  their  head  with  another  like  piece.  They  put  on  a  bodice  only 
when  they  have  to  go  to  a  large  town.  They  put  on  bracelets  of  brass,  anklets 
of  tin,  and  necklaces  of  beads.  Marriages  among  them  take  place  by  mutual 
selection  and  choice.  When  a  boy  and  a  girl  have  agreed  to  join  in  matrimony 
after  their  meetings  on  the  roads  or  i^  the  fields,  the  parents  of  the 
boy  visit  those  of  the  girl  and  contract  to  pay  from  Rs.  4^  to  10  as  her  dowry, 
and  fix  a  day  for  the  marriage.  On  the  day  so  fixed,  the  girl  and  her 
parents  go  to  the  boy's  house,  and  there  dance,  eat  and  drink.  At  this  time 
ornaments  are  given  to  the  girl  by  her  future  husband,  excepting  anklets,  which 
are  given  to  her  by  her  father.  The  next  morning  the  girl  and  the  boy  are 
severally  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  who  dance  about ;  then  their  hands 
are  joined.  This  finishes  their  marriage.  After  this,  all  join  in  drinking  Kquor 
and  toddy,  and  the  girl's  parents  then  depart  to  their  house.  The  marriages  with 
the  children  of  a  maternal  uncle  or  a  paternal  aunt  are  legal  with  those  men  • 
but  it  is  othervri^e  with  the  children  of  a  paternail  uncle,  of  ?i  mother's  sister,  and 
.of  a  brother. 
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In  spite  of  this  choice  marriage,  if  the  husband  does  not  like  the  wife  he 
sends  her  away  from  his  house  ;  and  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  wife  returns 
the  dowry  paid  to  her  and  leaves  him.  This  is  the  easy  way  for  divorce  with 
them.    Re-marriage  is  also  prevalent  among  them. 

The  Khandhddid  system  obtains  among  them.  The  Kotv^lists  either  bum 
or  bury  their  dead;  but  before  doing  it  they  place  a  small  quantity  of  kodri  and  a 
pice  in  the  mouth.  After  disposing  of  the  dead  body,  they  drink  and  then  sepa- 
rate ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  place  a  khatrun  and  worship  it  every  year. 

They  have  no  other  ceremonies  ;  but  5  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  they 
cowdung  the  house,  drink  liquor  and  toddy,  and  name  the  newly-born  babe. 

149.  Besides  these,  three  other  castes  or  tribes  are  found  in  this  State,  Three  castes 

mi  1        <•  1  1         ^T-      nnclassified. 

whose  precedence  cannot  be  fixed.     They   are,  therefore,  shown  under   the 
unclassified  list.     These  are  Dh^nk^s,  Kolgh^s  and  Tadvis. 

The  Dh^nk^s  do  not  form  a  separate  race  of  the  forest  tribes.  In  the  Dhankas. 
language  of  the  Animistics,  the  word  '  Dhink^  '  means  one  who  taps  palm  trees. 
Hence  the  name  DMnkSi  must  have  been  given  to  all  those  from  among  the  forest 
tribes,  who  had  taken  to  the  occupation  of  tapping  trees  for  toddy.  No  such  race 
is  found  in  the  Navsari  Division  and  the  word  '  Dh^nki'  there  is  applied  as  a 
generic  term  for  all  those  who  belong  to  the  forest  tribes. 

The  Kolgh^s  are,  proportionately  to  the  other  forest  tribes,  few  in  number,  Koigbaa. 
^nd  are  looked  upon  as  impure  and  therefore  can  be  reasonably  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  precedence  list.  Their  males  cover  their  loins  with  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
and  their  head  with  another  ;  the  females  generally  do  the  same  ;  only  a  very  few 
put  on  a  bodice.  In  personal  appearance  they  are  like  other  forest  people.  When 
a  marriage  is  to  be  arranged,  the  boy's  father  goes  in  search  of  a  girl  and  when 
he  has  found  one  he  settles  the  terms  with  her  father  and  goes  there  on  the  day 
appointed  with  his  son  and  other  relatives ;  there  he  pays  Rs.  3  to  the  girl's  father ; 
and  all  drink,  dance  and  eat,  and  then  return  with  the  bride. 

Widow-marriage  and  divorce  are  allowed  among  them.  The  Kolgh^s 
burn  their  dead  ;  and  after  that  all  the  mourners  drink  toddy  and  then  separate. 
Those  who  can  afford,  give  a  caste  dinner. 

17.    Castb  Statistics. 

150.  The  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  different  religions  are  given  Numbers    and 

in  Chapter  III  (Religion)  ;    but  for  ready  P®'"®"    ***■ 

Eeligion,  Number.  Percentage.  ^  x^r.  l,  •       j.1, 

^  reference    I    repeat    them  here  m  the 

f^t  :::     :::  '''Sfo  l;*?        margin.    The  Hindus  form  79-23  per 

M,Simau     :;:     i65,ou  8-45        cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  other 

•  Tnfm^ii      *.V     176,250  9 "        Community  that  observes  caste   distinc- 

otiierB ^  ■- —       ^JQjjg^  ^]je  Jams,  are  slightly  over  2  per 

Total       ...  W693_  _^       ggj^l-^    Tl^^g^  tjiose  that  have  caste  dis- 

tinctions in  them  form  81-7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  ^  The 
rest  18-3  per  cent.,  are  such  as  have  no  marked  caste  distinctions.  The  tribal  or 
raciLl  divisions  in  these  can  hardly,  be  put  on  a  level  with  those  of  castes. 
Among  the  Parsis,  Christians  and  foreign  Musalmans  there  are  none  such. 
■Among  those  who  are  descended  from  converts  to  Isldm  (about  69  per  cent,  of 
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the  Musalman  popalation),  caste  distinctions  yet  survive,  though  in  a  modified 
form.    Common  food  is  not  forbidden,  except  in  some  rare  cas^s  ;  but  there  are 
restrictions  to  intermarriages  between  persons  of  the  different  sects. 
Bfain  snb-dlvi-  151.    The  following  statement  gives  the  numbers  in  the  main  diviflions 

castes  accord^  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  of  each  group  to  the  total  Hindus  :— 


in?  to  nnme- 
rioal  strengtli- 


Diasram- 


Order  of  group  ami  caste. 

Group  I. 
Castes  containing  100,000 
persons  and  over. 

Eolis  of  all  sorts         ... 
Kadvd  Kunbis  ... 

Lewd  Eunbis 


Strength. 


280,493 
175,570 
170,390 


Total 

•  •• 

626,453 

Percentage  on  Total  Hindna 

•  •• 

40-5 

Group  11. 

Castes  containing  from  50,000 

persons  to  100,000. 

Dbed      

•«• 

94,376 

Bajput 

••• 
•  •• 

59,410 

Total 

153,786 

Percentage  on  Total  Hindus 

9-9 

Group  III. 

Castes  containing  from 

20,000  to  50,000. 

BArid     

•  •• 

44,034 

Audioh  Brahman 

••• 

41,497 

Knmbbar 

•  •• 

41,375 

Babari 

■  •■ 

39,593 

Anjna 

••• 

32,514 

Khalpa 

•  •• 

29,746 

Hajam 

•  ■• 

24,856 

Bbangi 

•«• 

23,978 

Waghri 

•  •• 

23,264 

Sutar 

••• 

22,554 

Total 

... 

323,411 

Order  of  group  or  catte. 


Strength. 


Group  IV, 

Castes  containing  from 

10,000  to  20,000. 

Bawalia 

... 

19,672 

Lobar 

•«« 

19,045 

Marathii 

«•* 

17,386 

Sarasvat  (Bhat  and  others). 

16,142 

Darzi 

... 

14,015 

Talavia 

... 

12,551 

Qhanchi 

«.• 

12,182 

Anavala  Brahman 

... 

10,862 

Lohana 

... 

10,447 

Total 


132,302 


8-5 


Percentage  on  Total  Hindus 


Percentage  on  Total  Hindus    ... 

Group  V. 
Castes  containing  less  than   10,000    311,040 

Percentage  on  Total  Hindus.  20' I 

Total  Hindus     ...  1,546,992 


100 


21- 
18.    Diagram. 
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152.  The  diagram  prefixed  to  this  chapter  explains  itself,  and  comments 
on  it  are  unnecessary.  It  gives  at  one  view  the  relative  strength  of  each  religion, 
and  under  it  of  each  main  division  of  population,  then  of  each  sub-division,  then 
of  the  castes  and  lastly  of  the  sub-castes.  Of  course,  all  these  details  exist  fully 
for  the  Hindus  alone  ;  for  some  classes  there  are  no  sub-divisions  or  sub-castes. 

19.    Cabte,  Tbibe  and  Race  by  Social  Peecedence. 

153.  "We  now  proceed  to  give  the-statistiqp  of  castes,  as  required  by  the 
Census  Commissioner,  in  the  form  of  subsidiary  tables  assigned  by  him.  The 
first  of  these  tables  (vide  Sub.  I-A)  is  headed  caste,  tribe  and  race  by  social 
precedence  and  religion.  In  that  table,  the  four  large  Hindu  castes  are  first 
taken  according  to  their  acknowledged  precedence  ;  and  in  each  of  these  groups 
are  formed,  as  has  already  been  stated  before,  on  certain  principles,  to  decide 
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preoedeiie©.  This  precedence,  of  course,  coutd  not  be  so  finely  adjudicated  as 
to  assign  higher  or  lower  ranks  to  Brahmans  coming  from  totally  different  parts 
of  India,  e.g.,  it  could  not  be  marked  definitely  between  a  sub-caste  of  Gujarati 
Brahmans  and  one  of  Dakshini  Brahmans  ;  say,  between  Vadnagar^  N%ars  and 
Karh^d^s,  or  Visnagar^  N^gars  and  Deshasthas,  So  no  attempt  at  precedence 
is  made  between  such  distinct  sub-castes.  The  Dakshini  Brahmans  are  grouped 
by  themselves.  The  Karn^taki,  Hindustsini  and  other  immigrant  Brahmans  from 
distant  places  are  grouped  together,  as  '  other  Brahmans.'  As  their  population 
in  this  State  is  small,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  go  to  the  length  of  dis- 
criminating the  sub-castes  of  any  of  them.  The  only  Brahmans  that  are 
grouped  are,  therefore,  the  Gujarati  Brahmans,  who  live  in  this  State  in  large 
numbers  and  have  many  castes  and  sub-castes.  Their  precedence  arranged  in 
five  groups  has  already  been  explained.  But  the  groups  do  not  exhaust  all 
Gujarati  Brahmans  scheduled.  A  large  number  has  been  returned  under  a  caste 
head,  but  the  sub-caste  is  left  unspecified.  Some  castes  hke  the  Bh^ts  find  no 
place  in  the  grouping.  Thus,  there  is  a  large  number  of  Gujarati  Brahmans, 
44,624  persons,  left  ungrouped.  It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  Gujarati 
Brahmans  form  8-26  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindus  and  6-53  per  cent,  of  su,,!.^ 
the  total  of  all  religions,  The  nearest  approach  made  to  them  by  the  foreign 
Brahmans  is  by  the  Maharashtra  Brahmans,  whose  percentage  are  "89  and  •?!  re- 
spectively ;  or  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  Gujaratis.  The  numbers  and  percent- 
ages of  the  others  are  too  small  for  notice.  In  group  I  (those  who  do  not  partake 
of  food  prepared  by  a  member  of  any  other  sub-caste  ;  while  all  others,  except 
rare  exceptions,  eat  food  prepared  by  them)  there  are  three  sub-castes — Vad- 
nagari  Mgars  (1,852),  Prishnor^s  (81),  and  Shrimdlis  (1,623),  forming  a  total 
of  3,556,  and  having  •:i3  and  -18  for  the  two  percentages.  In  group  II  also 
(who  do  not  eat  food  of  any  other  sub-caete,  except  the  first  in  group  I,  and 
whose  food  all  others  eat,  except  group  I)  there  are  three  sub-castes— Chitrodd, 
Sathodar^  and  Visnagar^  MgaTS  ;  their  total  is  5,885  and  percentages  -38  and  'S 
on  Hindus  and  all  religions.  Group  III  (castes  who  interdine  among  themselves 
and  also  use  the  food  prepared  by  the  two  previous  groups)  is  a  large  one,  having 
31  sub-castes,  forming  a  total  of  59,610  and  having  3'85  and  3  for  the  two 
percentages.  There  are  thirteen  castes  such  that  no  other  Brahmans  would  eat 
the  food  prepared  by  them  ;  they  form  group  IV  and  contain  8,663  persons  ; 
giving  -56  as  the  percentage  on  total  Hindu  and  -44  on  the  total  population. 
Though  other  Brahmans  may  not  eat  of  their  hand,  still  they  would  not  stoop  to 
eat  out  of  the  hands  of  any  but  Brahmans.  Group  V,  however,  is  of  such  Brahman 
sub-castes  as  would  eat  the  food  prepared  even  by  non-Brahmans.  There  are  four 
such  sub-oastes— SdTasvats,  Bhojaks,  R%ors  and  Trag^Us.  Their  total  is  5,543 
persons;  and  the  percentages  -36  and  -28.  Those  Gujarati  Brahmans  who  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  previous  groups,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  are  44,624 
in  number  ;  they  have  percentages  of  2-88  and  2-28.  The  next  group  is  of  the 
Dakshini  Brahmans,  13,798.  The  last  group  among  the  Brahmans  is  of  foreign 
Brahmans,  such  as  Karn^taki,DrAvidi,Tailangi,  Hindustsini  and  M^rw^di  Brahmans. 
Their  total  is  2,956  and  the  percentages  "19  and  '15  respectively.  The  percentages 
for  all  Brahmans  are  9-35  over  the  total  Hindus  and  7  over  the  total  population. 
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The  Kshatriyas  are  divided  into  3  groups — writers,  warriors  and  traders 
according  to  their  ancient  occupations.  The  writer  group  has  only  4,153  persons-j 
showing  percentages  of  "27  and  •21.  But  the  warrior  class,  including  about  60,000 
Rajputs  and  over  17,000  Marathis,  has  a  total  of  90,533  persons  ;  the  percentages 
are  5"85  and  4*64.  They  thus  are  nearly  equal  to  all  the  five  specified  groups  of 
Brahmans.     The  trading  Kshatriyas  are  11,514  in  numbers  or  -74  and  '59  per  cent. 

The  Vaishyas  are  chiefly  Viniis.  As  in  the  case  of  Brahmans,  the  foreign 
V^ni^s  are  grouped  by  themselves  ;  their  numbers  are  very  small.  There  are 
15,473  persons  or  over  2  per  cent,  of  total  Hindus  also  for  Gujarati  V^ni^s  not 
grouped.  For  precedence  the  V^ni^s  are  divided  into  3  groups  as  mentioned 
already.  Their  precedence  is  not  based  on  choice  for  interdining  as  in  the  case 
of  Brahmans,  because  they  can  all  generally  interdino.  Their  respectability  is 
gauged  by  money  received  or  not  received  for  brides.  Their  first  group,  therefore, 
is  formed  of  such  castes  as  do  not  receive  money  for  the  bride.  There  are  10  such 
sub-castes,  making  a  total  of  3,518,  and  percentages  of '23  and  "IS,  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first  group  of  Brahmans.  In  the  second  group  are  included 
such  sub-castes  as  accept  money  in  some  localities  and  not  in  others.  This  group 
comprises  11  sub-castes  with  a  total  of  18,671,  and  percentages  1*2  and  1  resoec- 
tively.  The  lowest  group  is  of  such  sub-castes  as  do  demand  money  for  girls  given 
ia  marriage.  Ihis  contains  6  sub-castes,  with  9,979  persons  and  "65  and  "5  as  per- 
centages. They  are  about  3  times  as  numerous  as  the  first  group  of  V^nid,8  and 
half  as  numerous  as  the  second  group. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  the   Kunbis   down  to   one  of  the  four  leading  classes.. 
The  best  course  is  to   give  them   separately.     Their  total  number  is  as  great  as 
411,018,  aad,  therefore,  the  percentages  are  26*57  and  21.   This  is  three  times  the 
total  percentage  of  all  Brahmans,  four  times  the  Kshatriyas  and  more  than  eight 
times  the  V^ni^s  of  all  classes. 

The  miscellaneous  castes  comprise  over  39,000  Eab^ris,  over  22,000 
Sut^rs,  25,000  Haj^ms,  41,000  Kumbhsirs,  19,000  Lobars,  14,000  Darzis,  8,000 
M^chhis  and  such  others,  making  a  total  of  273,027  persons.  They  give  a  per- 
centage of  17-6  over  the  total  Hindu  population  and  14  over  the  total  State. 
They  are  thus  more  than  double  of  all  Brahmans,  two-and-a-half  times  the 
Kshatriyas  and  over  five  times  the  Vaishyas. 

The  religious  mendicants  number  no  less  than  17,662,  and  give  percentages 
of  I'l  and  -9.     They  are  almost  equal  to  the  second  class  of  V^ni^s  mentioned  above. 

The  wandering  and  low  profession  classes  include  23,264  ■W%hri8  and 
19,672  R^vali^s..  Their  total  comes  to  45,322,  and  their  percentages  to  nearly 
3  and  2-3  respectively.     They  are  thus  equal  nearly  to  the  total  Vdniis. 

The  criminal  classes  include  the  very  widely-diffused  caste  of  Kolis,  over 
244,000  persons.  The  total  is  337,165  persons,  and  the  percentages  are  21-8  and 
17-3  or  2^  of  the  total  Brahmans  and  over  three  times  the  Kshatriyas,  They  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  last  three  groups,  wandering  and  low-castes,  miscellaneous 
castes,  and  religious  mendicants. 

The  unclean  castes,  including  Dheds,  Bhangis   and  Khilp^s,  total  up  to 
163,176  or  nearly  half  the  criminal  classes.    Their  percentages  are  lO'o  and  8-4 
They  are  thus  more  than  all  the  Brahmans  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  all  the 
Kshatriyas. 
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154.  The  Jains   have   39,509   V^ni^s  and   8,781  others.     Their  relative  Jains. 
percentages  are  82 :  18.    The  percentage  of  the  former  to,  the  total  population  is  2 

and  of  the  latter  '45.     They  are  thus  almost  equal  to  the  Gujarati  Vd,ni^s. 

There  are  8,409  Parsis,  giving  a  percentage  of  "44  to  the  total  population.  Parsis. 
They  are  equal  to  the  fourth  group  of  the  Brahman  s,  or  the   2  first  groups  com- 
bined, or  half  of  the  religious  mendicants, 

155.  The  Musalman  total  percentage  to  the  total  population  comes  to  8-4  ;  Musalmans. 
so  they  are  about  20  times  the  Parsis  ;  almost  equal  to  the  unclean  castes  ;  half  of 

the  criminal  classes  ;  equal  to  3^  times  the  V^ni^s  ;  more  than  2^  times  the 
Kshatriyas  ;  and  12  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  Brahmans.  Among  themselves, 
the  highest  percentage  is  that  of  the  neo-Musalmans,  Shaikhs,  who  are  56,736  in 
numbers  and  have  a  percentage  of  34  over  the  total  Musalman  population. 
Next  to  these  are  the  Arabs,  29,714  in  number,  and  having  a  percentage  of  18.  The 
Afghans  are  11,440  in  numbers  and  form  7  per  cent,  of  the  Musalman  population  ; 
and  the  Sindhis  3-47  per  cent,  with  5,732  persons.  There  are  4,725  persons 
belonging  to  the  religious  orders  like  Fakirs.  They  form  a  percentage  of  2"86. 
If  all  the  converts  are  taken  together,  they  form  about  87,000  people,  giving  a 
percentage  of  over  53  per  cent,  of  the  Musalman  population.  22,452  Musalmans 
did  not  return  their  castes. 

There  were  7,691  Christians  ;  as  their  numbers  were  small  for  the  specified  Chri«tian«. 
divisions,    they    are    all  put   together  ;    7,543   being   simply   native    converts, 
leaving  only  148  for  the  different  denominations.     They  altogether  form   '4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  being  nearly  the  same  as  the  Parsis. 

156.  The  Forest  tribes  comprise  16   tribes   or    races,  and  one  more  for  Forest  tribes. 
"others."     They  all  together  form  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

Thus  they  are  somewhat  more  than  all  sorts  of  Musalmans  combined  ;  13,000 
more  than  the  Hindu  unclean,  castes  and  three-fourths  of  the  Brahmans  and 
Kshatriyas  taken  together.  Among  themselves,  the  G^mits  with  over  38,000  and 
the  Bhils  with  over  37,000  form  the  largest  sections  ;  the  K^thodi^s,  KolgMs, 
Kotv^li^s,  M^vchis,  V^rlis,  the  smallest,  all  below  1,000  souls.  The  DubMs  with 
their  28,000  and  Chodhr^s  with  23,000  also  go  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

20.     Distribution  bt  Divisions  op  the  Five  Ordees  of  Social  Precedence. 

157.  We  have  already   mentioned  that  the   five   orders  of  precedence  Five  orders  of 
suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner   are  not  suited  to  this  State  ;  we  have  dence. 
formed  five  other  orders  almost  on  the  same   lines.    The  first  is  that  of  the 

Dwijas,  those  who  retain  the  Upanayanam  ceremony  ;  the  second  of  those  who 
have  parted  with  it  (Satsudras)  ;  the  third  of  those  from  whose  hands  water  can 
be  taken  by  the  higher  castes  ;  the  fourth  of  those  from  whose  hands  water  could 
not  be  so  taken  ;  and  the  fifth  of  the  unclean  castes.  The  table  gives  the  num- 
bers of  these  five  orders  in  the  State  and  in  the  Divisions,  and  the  percentages  as  gnb  i-b. 
compared  with  the  total  Hindus  and  with  the  total  population. 

158.  Of  the  Dwijas,  there  are  158,765  persons,  forming  roughly  10  per  Dwijas. 
cent,  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindus   and  the  total  population  respectively. 
Amreli  and  Naysari  have  higher  percentages  (13"8   and  14"6)  on  their  total 
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Hindus,  and  Kadi  and  Baroda  lower  ones  (9  and  10).  But  if  we  take  the  percent- 
ages of  the  actual  numbers  in  each  Division,  Kadi  and  Baroda  show  the  highest 
percentages  (43  and  33)  and  Amreli  and  Navsari  lowest  (13  and  11). 

159.  The  Satsudras  are  generally  less  than  the  Dwijas  all  through. 
Their  number  is  131,884  and  the  percentages  are  8-5  and  67.  Their  percentages 
are  very  high  (11  and  9)  in  the  Baroda  Division.  Out  of  100  Satsudras,  45  are 
found  in  Baroda,  36  in  Kadi,  10  in  Amreli  and  9  in  Navsari. 

160.  The  JaMoharaniya  order  comprises  the  largest  number  of  all ;  it  is 
four  times  the  Dwija  order  with  611,857  persons  ;  the  percentages  being  40  and 
31.  Nearly  the  same  percentages  prevail  in  all  Divisions  except  Navsari,  where 
they  are  much  lower.  49  and  35  are  found  in  Kadi  and  Baroda,  and  9  and  6  in 
Amreli  and  Navsari  out  of  100. 

161.  The  Jalavyavah^ryas  are  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Jali- 
charaniyas.  Their  number  in  the  State  is  463,056;  and  the  percentages  turn 
out  to  be  30  and  24.  They  are  least  by  percentages  in  Amreli  and  Baroda,  and 
most  in  Navsari  and  Kadi.  The  large  class  of  Animistics  in  Navsari  increases 
their  number  there.  In  Baroda  the  percentages  are  much  lower  than  the  aver- 
age. Everywhere  else  they  differ  by  only  2  or  3  per  cent.  fi"om  the  general  per- 
centage. Out  of  100  JaUvyavahsiryas,  so  many  as  52  are  found  in  Kadi  alone, 
29  in  Baroda,  10  in  Amreli  and  9  in  Navsari. 

162.  The  numbers  of  Asprishya  Sudras  (whose  touch  is  to  be  avoided), 
the  unclean  castes,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  Dwijas.  The  number  is 
163,176  in  the  State,  and  the  two  percentages  are  10*5  and  8'4.  In  Amreli  the 
percentages  are  very  low  comparatively, — 8-7  and  7*5  ;  in  Baroda  also  they  are 
low, — 10-7  and  8*7.  They  are  high  in  Kadi  and  Navsari  ;  10  and  9  in  Kadi,  and 
13-8  and  5*8  in  Navsari.  Out  of  100  of  the  unclean  people,  there  are  46  in  Kadi, 
35  in  Baroda,  11  in  Navsari  and  8  in  Amreli. 

About  18,254  persons  are  not  classified  as  they  belong  to  the  religious 
mendicant  class  and  a  few  others, 

21.      COMPAEISON   WITH   PREVIOUS   CENSUSES. 

163.  We  may  now  compare  the  variation  in  caste,  tribe  and  race  since  1881. 
Subsidiary  Table  II  gives  the  complete  figures  for  all  castes  and  sub-castes,  tribes 
and  races  for  each  of  the  three  years,  the  percentages  of  variation  between  1881  and 
1891,  and  1891  and  1901,  and  the  net  increase  or  decrease.  It  is  necessarily  a  very 
long  table  ;  but  we  can  take  only  such  castes  as  are  of  note  or  importance.'  We 
shall  omit  those  castes  which  contain  less  than  1,000  souls.  Taking  the  Gujarati 
Brahmans  first,  we  find  that  among  them  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase  of  4-6 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade  and  a  decrease  of  14-8  per  cent,  at  present ;  the 
net  loss  being  of  12,234  persons.  Taking  the  sub-castes,  there  are  now  10,862 
An^vaMs,  showing  a  defect  of  2*5  per  cent,  on  1891,  when  there  was  an  increase  of 
7-8  per  cent.  The  net  result  is  a  gain  of  527  persons.  The  Sahasra  Audichyas 
(26,166  persons)  have  lost  12  per  cent,  now  to  a  previous  gain  of  4  per  cent.,  show- 
ing on  the  whole  a  loss  of  3,589  persons,  which  is  numerically  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  m  a  sub-caste.  The  Tolakisls  (3,227  persons) have  also  lost  heavily,— 2,688 
persons.  They  had  an  almost  insignificant  loss  last  time,  but  now  they  have  lost 
45  per  cent.     So  many  as  11,000  have  not  returned  their  sub-castes.    I  have 
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therefore  grouped  all  Audichyas  together  in  the  subsidiary  table.    Their  total 

strength  comes  to  41,497  persons  and  they  have  on  the  aggregate  lost  16  per  cent. 

now  to  a  previous  gain  of  3-5  per  cent.    The  net  variation  is   6,277  persons.    The  jambns. 

Jdmbus  (2,582)  also  have  lost  heavily  by  6  per  cent,  in  the  previous,  and  32  per 

cent,  in  the  present,  census.  The  Khediyrih  show  a  paltry  gain  of  only  3  souls  on  Khedawais- 

a  population  of  3,920.    The  Mew^dds  show  a  net  loss  of  1,336  persons  on  a 

population  of  5,383.    They  gained  4  per  cent,  before  and  lost  23  per  cent.  now. 

The  Modhas  show  almost  the  same  percentages  of  gain  and  loss  ;   their  present  Modhas. 

number,  9,578,  has  survived  a  loss  of  2,011  souls.     The  N^gars  (8,144)  have  lost  Nagars. 

1,794  on  the  whole, — 29  per  cent  now  to  a  previous  gain  of  16   per  cent.     Among 

them  the  Vadnagar^s  and  Visnagar^s  demand  notice.     The  former  have  decreased 

by  374  and  the  latter  by  1,258  in  the  two  decades.     Their  present  numbers  are 

1,852  and  5,407,  respectively.    The  former  lost  44  per  cent,  to  their  previous  gain 

of  50  per  cent. ;  and  the  latter  lost  3  and  16  per  cent,  in  the  two  decades. 

164.  There  are  at  present  27,946  persons  included  in   all  the  sub-castes  Variations  in 
of  degraded  Brahmans.     They  have  suffered  a  net   loss  of  3,643   since  1881,  Brabnfan 
having  gained  10  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  lost  20  per  cent.  now.     The  only   large 

and  important  castes  iq  them  are  the  Bh^ts  or  Burets  (16,034),  Tapodhans  (4,740) 
and  TragSiUs  (4,300).  The  Bhdts,  having  suffered  hardly  any  variation  in  1891, 
have  now  lost  25  per  cent.,  losing  on  the  whole  5,246  persons.  The  Tapodhans 
have  suffered  a  net  loss  of  447  persons  after  gaining  5  per  cent,  before  and  losing 
13  per  cent.  now.    Separate  numbers  for  the  Trag^Ms  were  not  given  in  1881. 

165.  The  Maharashtra  Brahmans  stand  now  at  18,798  having  suflfered   a  Maharashtra 

Brahmans. 
net  loss  of  1,300  after  gaining  10  per  cent,  in  1891  and  losing  17  per  cent.  now. 

The  Deshasthas  have  lost  31  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent,  in  each  decade  successive- 
ly, and  3,820  persons  on  the  whole.  The  Kokanasthas  have  lost  686  souls, 
retaining  3,095,  having  lost  4  and  15  per  cent,  in  the  two  censuses. 

166.  The  Hindustani  Brahmans  who  now  number  2,465  have  lost  563  Hindustani 
persons  after  experiencing  a  gain  of  8*5  and  a  loss  of  25  in  the  two  decades  in 
succession. 

.167.  The  total  Kshatriyas  who  now  number  106,200,  after  suffering  a  The  Kshatri- 
loss  of  26  per  cent,  now  and  receiving  a  gain  of  18'7  per  cent,  before,  have  ^^^' 
suffered  a  total  loss  of  16,834  in  the  two  decades.  The  writer  class,  numbering 
4  153  has  gained  586  persons,  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  18'5  per  cent,  now,  because 
it  had  experienced  such  a  large  gain  as  43  per  cent,  before.  The  large  warrior 
class  with  its  90,533  has  lost  17,589  souls  in  the  decades  after  having  a  gain 
of  19  iu  the  previous  and  a  loss  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  present  decade.  The 
UlarixhiB  (17,386)  have  decreased  by  2,038  ;  they  lose  13  per  cent,  now  to  their 
previous  gain  of  2*7  per  cent.  The  Rajputs  also  have  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
of  20  466  souls,  after  gaining  22-5  per  cent,  in  1891  and  losing  38'7  per  cent, 
now.  Their  present  number  is  59,410.  The  Vdghers,  in  spite  of  their  poor 
land  and  unthrifty  ways,  have  increased  by  946  persons,  as  they  receive  so 
much  support  from  the  State. 

168.    The  trading  classes  which  number  11,514  persons  have  increased  The   trading 
by  1 169.    The  Bhdtiis  have  fallen  back  by  446  in  the  two  decades,  but  the 
Lohdasts  have  increased  by  1,615. 
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Vanias.  The  Gujarati   V^nids  who  number  47,641  have  very  slightly  decreased 

now  ;  but  with  their  previous  gain  of  4  per  cent,  show  a  net  increase  of  1,707 
persons.  Of  the  sub-castes,  the  Disdv^l,  with  a  population  of  7,290,  are  the 
most  numerous  ;  they  have  decreased  by  2,266  ;  their  previous  increase  being 
more  than  3  per  cent,  is  swamped  by  the  present  decrease  of  26"4  per  cent. 
The  Jhdrol^s  have  decreased  by  495,  while  the  Kapols  have  increased  by  475, 
The  last-named  have  increased  in  both  decades— 7  and  14  per  cent.  The  L^ds 
have  a  high  number  of  8,381  ;  but  this  is  after  meeting  with  a  loss  of  1,925 
persons  in  two  decades.  The  Modhas  have  kept  about  the  same  numbers  in  the 
three  censuses,  and  they  show  a  resultant  increase  of  47  only.  The  Ndgar 
Vaniis,  who  number  4,153,  have  lost  533  persons. 
Agricultural  169.     The  agricultural  class  Kunbis,   who  now  number  411,018  persons, 

have  increased  in  the  two  decades  by  18,374.     There   was  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent,  in  1891  and  there  is  a  loss  of  6'5  percent,  now.     The  Kadv^  Kunbis  (17,570) 
show  a  slight  increase  of  306,  but  the  Lewds  (170,390)  have  decreased  by  14,974 
in  the  past  20'  years. 
Miscellaneous  170,     The  miscellaneous  classes,  grouped  together,  have  lost  34,891  souls- 

from  a  population  of  307,918  in  1881,  Of  these  the  Darzis  (14,015)  have  lost 
958  J  the  Hajdms  (24,856)  have  lost  4,532  ;  the  Kumbhirs  (41,375)  have  lost 
2,185  ;  they  had  gained  14  per  cent.,  but  have  now  lost  20  per  cent.  But  the 
Lohdrs  (19,045)  have  increased  by  3,064.  The  Rabiris,  who  number  39,593,  lost 
32  per  cent,  now  agahist  a  gain  of  6-5,  and  have  suffered  a  net  loss  of  14,915  • 
the  SutSrs  have  lost  in  both  decades  ;  the  total  loss  is  1,477  }  their  present 
number  is  22,554. 

Religions  men-  l^l.     The  religious  mendicants,  wfcanow  number  17,662,  have  decreased 

oth^rcilasel!"  ^y  2,923.  The  wandering  and  low  prufessions  have  lost  20,897  persons  and 
now  count  45,622  only.  The  R^vahds  (19,672)  have  lost  6,222  and  the  W^ghris 
(23,264)  have  lost  6,913.  The  criminal  classes  now  numbering  337,165  persons 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  of  31  per  cent,  now;  the  net  loss  being  114  487. 
The  unclean  castes  numbering  163,176  have  lost  28,429  in  the  two  decades,, 
suffering  a  loss  of  23-4  per  cent,  now  as  against  a  gain  of  11-2  per  cent,  in  1891. 
The  Bhangis  (23,978)  have  lost  6,923,  and  the  Dheds  (94,376)  have  lost  15,664. 
The  Khdlp^s  (29,746)  have  suffered  a  loss  of  2,190  in  the  two  decades. 

Jains.  172.    The  Jain  Vanias  now  number  39,609  ;  they  have  lost  16  per  eent. 

now,  against  their  gain  of  5-29  in  1891.  The  net  loss  is  5,202.  The  Shrim^is"^ 
with  a  population  of  23,292,  have  lost  5,500  in  all,  having  suffered  losses  in  both 
enumerations.  The  other  miscellaneous  classes  of  Jains  numbering  8,781  have 
increased  by  6,774 :  the  percentages  have  been  very  high.  This  is  owing  to 
previous  defective  enumeration  only  ;  many  of  these  petty  castes  having  been  put 
down  as  Hindus  instead  of  Jains. 

Parsis.  173.     The  Parsis  who  now  number  8,409  souls  have  kept  theu-  level  in. 

all  censuses  ;  there  being  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent,  now  and  of  1   per  cent 
in  1891.     The  net  increase  has  been  291  souls. 

Musaimans.  1^4.     The  Arabs  are  now  29,714  in  numbers  ;  they  ha,ve  suffered  a  net 

loss  of  18,053  souls  ;  they  lost  30  per  cent,  now  and   11  per  cent,  in   1891   also 
The  Afghjins  number  11,440,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  2,799  ;  there  having  been 
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an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  1891  and  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent.  now.  The 
Sindhis,  who  now  number  5,732,  have  increased  by  2,141 ;  there  were  increases 
of  18  and  35  per  cent,  in  the  two  decades.  The  Shaikhs,  numbering  56,736  souls, 
have  lost  6,387  ;  the  recent  loss  being  12  per  cent.  The  Momn^s  (12,153)  have 
gained  856  persons.  The  Musalman  converts,  who  retain  the  names  of  their 
professions  for  sub-castes,  number  19,002 ;  they  have  increased  by  799. 

175.  The  Christians  show  an  abnormal  increase  of  6,920  in  a  population  Cii"^*!*"^. 
of  7,691.    The  reason  is  given  already. 

176.  The  Bhils  number  37,650  after  sustaining  a   loss   of   19,040.     The  Animistics. 
admits  have  the  highest  number  (38,169)  of  all   the  Forest  tribes  ;  they  had 

gained  33  per  cent,  in  1891,  but  have  lost  8  per  cent,  now,  the  net  result  being  a 
gain  of  7,028  souls  in  the  two  decades.  The  Dhodias  have  almost  kept  to  the 
same  level  during  the  decade  only  losing  100  persons  from  15,961  of  1891 ;  the 
net  gain  now  comes  to  2,376.  The  DubMs  (28,492)  have  lost  11  per  cent,  now  to 
a  previous  gain  of  55  per  cent.,  the  net  gain  during  the  two  decades  being  7,786 
persons.  The  Chodhrds  have  lost  8,893  souls  in  the  two  censuses,  their  present 
number  being  23,324  persons  ;  the  losses  come  to  21  and  8  per  cent,  in  succession. 
The  Dh^nk^s  appear  to  have  lost  heavily,  80  per  cent,  now  as  against  a  gain  of 
37  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  on  the  whole  14,800  persons. 

22.    Civil  Condition  by  age  foe  Selected  Castes. 

177.     Subsidiary  Table  III  is  worked  out  from  the  Imperial  Table  XIV.  P^^^'enf'ages  of 
The  latter   gives  the   actual  numbers  of  the  males  and  females  for  selected  castes  ^^^e  unmarried. 

at  each  of  the  assigned  age-periods,  while  the  former  gives  the  percentages.     The  sub.  iii-a,  b,  &  c. 
age-periods  are  0-5,  5-12,  12-15,  15-40,  and  40  and  over.     The   percentages  for 
the  total  i.e.,  for  all  ages   are  given  in  the  first  two  columns  for  the  two  sexes. 
These  tables  contain  a  large  number  of  selected  castes  ;  but  we  might  confine  our 
attention  here  to  only  those  which  claim  over  5,000  souls.     This  table  is  divided 
into  3  parts  for  the  unmarried,  married   and  widowed.     But  it  would  serve  our 
purpose  of  comparison  better,  if  we  take  the  three  conditions  together  for  each 
sub-caste  that  we  may  select.     Of  the  -.Gujarati   Brahmans,   the  Audichyas  have 
20  894  males  and  20,603  females.     Of  the  males  there  are  37  per  cent,  unmarried 
on' the  total ;  97  and  88  per  cent,  in  the  first  2  age-periods,  and  62  per  cent,  in  the 
period  before  15  ;  but  only  20  in  the  prime   of  life,   and  simply  3-5  per  cent,  un- 
married after  40.    The  female  ratios  are  still  smaller,— 95  and  74  in  the  period  of 
childhood,  but  28  per  cent,  unmarried  at  12-15,  only  1  per  cent.  betwe!enl5  and  40, 
and  none  at  all  after  40.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  unmarried  female 
at  all  in  any  of  the  Brahman  castes  selected  after  age  40.    For  the  males  also, 
the  ratios  generally  are  as  small  as  1  up  to  7  per  cent.  ;  only  the  Andvl^s  show  a 
percentage  of  16*5.    The  age-period  15-40  also  shows  most  insignificant  percent- 
ages for  unmarried  females,  from  0  to  1*52  in  9  of  the  selected  castes  j  only  one 
Jdmbu,  showing  a  percentage  of  7-8  ;  the  male  percentages  in  this  period  range 
in  the  narrow  limits,  from  18  to  23  in  8  castes.    Their  counterparts,  or  comple- 
mentary figures  give  the  percentages  of  the  married  and  the  widowed  together  ; 
though  really  all  may  be  taken  as  married,  as  the  widowed  also  must  have  passed  Married.- 
through  the  married  stage.    For  the  married  in  the  important  age-period,  12  to 
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15,  the  boyB  range  from  22  to  41  per  cent,  among  the  Gujaratis,  but  the  girls  from 
52  to  80  per  cent. ;  the  percentage  being  over  60  in  8  sub-castes.  The  Maha- 
rashtra Brahmans  present  a  great  contrast ;  their  married  boys  in  the  two  castes 
are  only  12  and  18  per  cent.,  and  girk  34  and  35  per  cent,  in  the  age-period  12-15. 
This  shows  that  marriages  in  this  early  period  are  only  half  as  prevalent  among 
the  Dakshini  Brahmans  as  among  the  Gujaratis.  But  in  the  next  period,  16-40, 
no  such  distinction  is  observable  ;  the  percentage  for  men  is  from  56  to  77  and 
for  women  from  72  to  90.  In  the  last  period  the  females  show  much  less  ratios 
than  the  males,  because  the  females  cannot  remarry,  and  add  heavily  to  the  per- 
centage for  the  widows.  For  the  widowed  state  the  males  in  the  last  age-period 
present  ratios  between  12  and  39  and  the  females  between  31  and  91.  The 
greatest  percentages  for  widows  in  the  last  period  are  for  the  two  Dakshini  Brah- 
mans, 72  for  the  Deshasthas  and  91  for  the  Kokanasthas ;  the  highest  ratio  for 
the  Gujaratis  is  63  for  the  Mew^d^s.  The  N%ars  have  ratios  of  26  for  males 
and  58  for  females.  For  the  two  earliest  periods  the  percentages  for  widows 
are  hi^est  for  the  Kokanasthas ;— 6-29  for  below  5  years,  and  4-45  for  5  to  12 
years.  With  them  the  widowers  also  are  the  highest  for  these  and  the  third 
period,  4-84,  5,  and  13-33. 

178.  The  V^ghers  are  the  best  off  as  regards  the  unmarried  generally, 
67  per  cent,  males  and  61-8  per  cent,  females,  and  the  K^this  are  the  worst  off — 
14*4  males  and  13  per  cent,  females.  The  V%hers  have  almost  all  unmarried 
up  to  age  15.  From  15  to  40  also,  there  are  40  per  cent,  males  and  20  per 
cent,  females  unmarried.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  Kstthis  is  striking. 
There  are  only  6-7  males  and  hardly  one  per  cent,  females  unmarried  at  age 
15  ;  and  no  male  or  female  is  unmarried  after  40.  As  a  contrast  to  ahnost 
all  other  castes,  the  Rajputs  have  7  per  1,000  unmarried,  even  after  age  40  ;  the 
Mar^th^s  surpass  them,  with  2*4  unmaTried,  at  the  latest  age.  The  MarSithsls 
have  the  highest  percentage  for  widows  at  the  last  period— 75-6  and  the  K^this, 
the  lowest— 26-6.  The  widowers  in  the  last  period  average  between  18  and  30 
per  cent.  There  are  no  widows  among  the  V%hers  below  age  15  •  while  the 
Mar^th^  are  the  worst  off  here  also ;  in  the  very  first  period,  there  are  2-18  per 
cent,  widows,  then  2-17  and  then  (12—15),  6  per  cent. 

179.  For  the  V^ni^s,  the  Khadsiyat^s  are  the  best  off  for  the  total  un- 
married—38  per  cent,  males  and  26  per  cent,  females  ;  the  Kapols  are  the  worst 
off,  16-4  males  and  24-5  per  cent,  females.  There  are  no  unmarried  females 
at  all,  in  the  last  period,  for  any  sub-caste.  The  percentage  for  unmarried 
males  also  is  as  low  as  0*2  for  Kapols  and  no  higher  than  8  per  cent,  for 
Shrimdlis.  For  the  widows,  the  percentages  for  the  N^gar  Yinii^  are  the 
highest ;  on  the  whole,  there  are  28-7  per  cent,  widows,  the  highest  ratio 
among  all  castes.  Naturally  they  have  the  highest  ratio  for  widows  in  the 
last  age-period,  66  per  cent. ;  the  Kapols  have  the  lowest  ratio,— 49.  The 
Kapols  have  no  widows  at  all  in  the  first  two  age-periods,  and  the  other  V^ni^ 
castes  in  the  first  period. 

180.  The  general  percentage  of  unmarried  females  is  least  for  the 
Lewds— 20-8,  and  for  unmarried  males  the  least  is  for  the  Anjnas,— 36.  At  the 
very  first  age-period,  below  5  years,  5  per  cent,  of  the  males  and' 8-4  per  cent 
of  the  females  are  akeady  married,  amongst  the  Lewis.  In  the  next  age-period' 
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the  Kadv^s  and  Anjn^s  show  the  highest  ratios  for  the  married  ;  35  per  cent,  of 
the  females  at  that  age  being  married,  in  each  of  them.  For  the  widows,  the 
Lewd,s  have  the  high  percentage  of  62"6  for  the  last  age-period,  and  the  Kadv^s 
and  Anjn^s  also  do  not  fall  below  60  ;  the  percentage  for  males  for  this  period  is 
only  between  20  and  24. 

181.  Even  among  the  artisan  and  other  inferior  classes,  marriages  are  Artisans    aad 
so  universally  prevalent,  that  in  the  last  age-period  there  is  no  unmarried  female, 

excepting  2*9  per  cent,  for  the  M^chhis,  and  percentages  below  one  for  3  other 
castes.  But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  their  percentages  for  unmarried  females,  on 
the  whole,  are  much  higher  than  for  the  superior  castes  already  considered.  The 
Khatris  present  the  largest  percentage,  on  the  whole,  for  the  married  ;  and  for  aU 
castes,  the  percentages  of  married  males  are  very  heavy  in  the  last  period  ;  those 
for  the  females  are  much  smaller  because,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  are 
many  widows  in  that  period.  Excepting  one  or  two  cases,  as  those  of  Rab^ris 
(40'4)  and  Charans  (42)  the  percentage  of  widows  in  the  last  age-period  always 
exceeds  50  and  rises  up  to  61*9  ;  the  percentage  for  widowers  in  that  period  lies 
mostly  between  17  and  33, 

182.  Naturally,  the  general  ratios  of  the  unmarried  for  the  mendicant  Religious 
classes  are  higher  than  those  of  others.     The  widows  in  the  last  age-period  are  ™®"  ^'^^  ^' 
from  47  to  71  per  cent. ;  and  the  widowers  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 

183.  Among  these  three  classes  the  ratios    are  nearly  alike  for  the  Wandering, 
unmarried  ;  for    married  females   they  are  between  45  and  55,  and   for  males  unclean  castes, 
between  41   and  53.     It   will   be  seen  that  even  in  the   case  of  these  lowest  of 

castes  the  ratios  generally  resemble  those  of  the  other  castes  of  Hindus, 
not  only  for  the  unmarried  and  married  states,  but  also  for  the  widowed 
state.  Even  for  the  unclean  castes,  the  ratios  for  the  widows  at  the  last 
age-period  are  between  52  and  59,  while  those  for  the  widowers  at  that  period 
are  between  22  and  28. 

184.  In  the  three  castes  of  Jains,  the  general  ratios  for  unmarried  females  jains. 
are  small, — only  about  25  per  cent.  In  the  last  age-period,  there  are  no  unmarried 
females  among  the  Oswals  and  Porwads,  and  only  '2  per  cent,  among  the  Shrim^lis. 
Almost  the  same  ratios  for  the  widowed  are  found  among  the  Jains  as  among  the 
Hindus.  In  the  last  age-period  there  are  about  60  per  cent,  widows  and  24  per  cent, 
widowers. 

185.  The   Saiyads  come   off  the   best  as  regards  the  unmarried,  on  the  Unsalmans. 
whole  ; — 49  per  cent,  males  and  32  per  cent,  females.     The  widows  in  the  last  age- 
period  range  from  40  to  65. 

186.  The  Animistics  have  47  per  cent,  males   and  40   per  cent,  females  Animistics. 
unmarried.  In  the  last  age-period  there  are  only  2  per  cent,  males  and  "38  per  cent. 

females  unmarried.  Their  widows  are  not  so  numerous  comparatively.  In  the 
last  age-period  they  have  only  36-5  widows  and  26  per  cent,  widowers. 

187.  Generally  speaking  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  various  General    Re- 
castes,  high  and  low,   of  the  Hindus   and  the  Jains  as  regards  Civil  conditions. 

There  are  very  small  ratios  of  unmarried  females,  and  heavy  percentages  of 
widows  in  the  last  age-period. 
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23.    Peoportions  of  sexes  in  Selected  Castes. 
Kumber  of   fe-  188.    Subsidiary  Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  females  per  1,000  males  m 

males. ^^'^  '        the  different  age^periods  in  selected  castes.    The  castes  selected  are  the  same  as 
Sub.-iv.     those  for  other  such  tables  and  given  in  Imperial  Table  XIV. 

Below  5,  all  the  Brahman  castes,  with  only  one  exception  (Khed^wal  777), 
show  more  girls  than  boys.  The  TragaMs  are  on  an  equality  for  the  sexes. 
The  Jstmbus  have  the  highest  ratio  for  girls,  1,368  ;  and  close  to  them  are  the 
An^vaHa  with  1,327.  In  the  next  period,  6-12,  the  superfluity  has  disappeared 
in  a  striking  way ;  only  three  show  a  higher  percentage  ;  two  of  them  are  those 
that  were  foremost  in  the  first  period,  and  the  third  are  the  TragalSs.  They  are 
the  only  ones  whose  percentage  has  actually  increased  ;  and  the  remarkable  point 
to  notice  is  that  their  ratio  of  females  to  males,  goes  on  increasing  in  each 
successive  age-period.  The  greatest  reduction  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Maharashtra  Brahman  castes.  The  Deshasthas  have  the  lowest  ratio,  760,  of  all 
the  Brahman  castes  for  the  period  5-12.  In  12  to  15,  there  is  generally 
a  fall,  except  for  the  AndvaU  females,  whose  ratio  increases  from  1,304  to 
1,549  ;  60  many  females  to  1,000  males  is  peculiar  and  abnormal.  The  Deshas- 
thas show  an  equally  abnormal  ratio  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  their  females 
fall  from  760  to  270  ;  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  by  the 
consideration  that  the  young  ladies  at  this  age-period  migrate  to  their  own  houses 
or  their  husbands'  homes  in  the  Deccan.  For  the  age-period  15-40,  there  is  an 
increase  of  female  ratios  as  compared  with  the  previous  period  in  every  caste, 
excepting  only  the  Anivalis  who  suddenly  take  a  leap  down  from  1,549  to  915. 
But  there  are  only  5  castes  in  which  the  female  ratio  is  actually  greater  than  1,000. 
In  the  last  period,  over  40,  there  are  8  castes  in  which  the  ratios  rise  higher 
than  in  the  previous  period,  and  4  in  which  they  fall  lower.  The  AnSival^  figures 
are  inexplicable  for  their  behaviour.  They  start  with  a  large  preponderance 
of  females  ;  in  the  third  period,  they  rise  by  222  in  1,000,  in  the  next  they  fall 
by  634  per  1,000,  and  again  by  558  in  the  last  period.  I  can  attribute  this  to 
wrong  statements  of  age  for  one  reason  or  another  ;  the  figures  are  unreliable. 
In  the  last  period  there  are  6  Brdhman  castes  that  have  figures  over  1  000. 

189.  In  the  first  period,  below  5,  the  Girdsisis  and  Kdithis  have  a  ratio  of 
over  1,000  ;  the  Mar^thds  have  the  smallest  number  on  record,  635  girls  to  1  000 
boys.  In  the  period  5-12,  the  V^ghers  alone  have  a  figure  over  1,000  and'  the 
K^this  have  the  lowest  ratio,  474.  They  rise  up  to  1,346  ia  the '  next  period 
These  figures  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  The  Mar^th^s  who  began  so  poorly 
show  the  highest  percentage  possible  in  the  last  age-period,  1,586. 

190.  Among  the  V^ni^s,  the  first  age-period  is  very  fruitful  for  girls 
There  are  so  many  as  2,262  girls  for  1,000  boys.  Only  one  caste,  Khad^ya-' 
t^s,  has  girls  less  than  boys.  In  the  second  age-period  not  only  is  there  a  great 
fall  in  the  ratios,  but  the  Kapols  fall  to  simply  994  from  their  previous  2  262 
This  is  inexplicable  unless  we  put  all  these  sins  on  the  head  of  incorrect  entry' 
If  it  was  in  the  K^this  or  Lew^s,  we  might  have  suspected  foul  play  Four 
castes  have  still  girls  over  1,000,  while  four  have  below  1,000  In  the  nP  t 
age-period,  12-15,  the  Kapols  fall  still  lower  and  present  the  lowest  figure  reaoh«H 
anywhere,  300  only.  In  the  third  and  the  last  two  age-periods  only  one  caste  in 
each  shows  figures  over  1,000.     This  is  unusual.  ^  '"^ 
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191.  The  four  castes  of  Kunbis  show  for  the  women  a  ratio  less   than  Kunbis. 
1,000  ;  the  Lewis  have  only  842.     In  the  important  age-periods  5-12  and   12-15 

the  Lewi  ratios  fall  so  low  as  520  and  529.  No  other  castes  show  such  low  ratios 
for  these  two  periods.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  this  matter  requires  to  be 
enquired  into.    In  the  last  period  all  have  ratios  over  1,000. 

192.  The  miscellaneous  castes  mostly  comprise  the  many  artisan  castes.  Artisans  and 
In  the  first  age-period  only  3  castes  have  less  girls  than   boys;  the  other   16 

have  more  girls.  The  highest  ratio  is  1,413  for  GoUs.  The  similarity  to  the 
Kapols  attracts  notice  at  once  ;  just  as  the  Kapols  with  their  highest  figure  for  the 
first  period  "  sink  to  the  lowest  for  the  third,  so  do  the  GoMs  show  the  highest 
figure  for  the  first  period  and  sink  to  the  lowest,  631,  for  the  third.  In  the  second 
age-period  only  5  castes  have  ratios  over  1,000  and  in  the  next  period  only  one, 
the  Kachhias.  In  the  last  age-period  we  have  in  16  castes  more  females  and 
in  only  3  less  females  than  the  males,  exactly  as  in  the  first  period. 

193.  For  the  religious  Mendicant  castes.  Wandering  castes   and  criminal  Mendicants 
classes,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  ages  the  females  are  less  than  the  males 

with  a  few  exceptions  only.  In  the  unclean  castes,  the  Garodis  show  more 
females  throughout. 

194.  The  Oswils  have  in  all  age-periods  less  females  than  males.     The  Jains. 
Shrimilis  present  2,153  girls  to  1,000  boys  for  the  important  age-period  12-15, 

195.  Among  the  Musalmans  there  is  generally  an  excess  of  females   in  Musalmans. 
the  last  age-period,  40  and  over.     Of  the  12  tribes  selected,  the  Vohoris  show  an 

excess  of  females  in  all  age-periods  except  15-40,  dnd  the  Tais  throughout  in  all 
the  age-periods.  The  Saiyads,  Momnis  and  Fakirs  have  more  girls  in  the  age- 
period  0-5,  and  the  Molesalims  and  the  Ghinchis  in  the  age-period  5-12  ;  in  the 
age-period  12-15,  the  MolesaMms  have  higher  ratios  of  females  ;  the  Memans  and 
the  Pinjiris  have  more  females  in  the  age-period  15-40  ;  while  in  the  last  age- 
period  out  of  12  selected  castes,  only  3,  namely  the  Memans,  Momnis  and  the 
Ghinchis  have  an  excess  of  males  over  females. 

24.      OCCDPATION   BT   SELECTED   CaSTES. 

196.  Subsidiary  Table  V,  on  Education  by  Selected  Castes,  Tribes  or  Races,  occupations 
has  been  given  already  in  the  Chapter  on  Education.     Table  YI   deals  with  the  caste^*'** 
occupations  by  selected  castes.    A  few  castes  have  been  picked  out  from  Imperial 

Table  XVI, 

197.  Taking  the  military  and  dominant  classes  first  we  take  the  four  Military  and 
castes  of  Girasjis,  Kithis,  Marithis  and  Vighers.     In  these  the  Marithis  only  cii^ses"* 
show  a  high  percentage  ;(40"46)  of  those  who  follow  the  traditional  occupation  of  ^°'^'  ^^' 
soldiers  or  military  .chiefs  or  landlords.    The  percentages  for  the  other  castes  in 

this  group  are  below  10.  In  these  days  when  feudal  lordship  and  military  ser- 
vices are  not  in  requisition,  they  have  chiefly  taken  to  agriculture.  Combining 
agriculture  with  their  traditional  occupations,  we  get  the  high  percentages  of  82, 
59,  50  and  77  respectively.  14  per  cent,  of  the  Marithis  are  engaged  in  personal 
services  and  7  per  cent,  are  independent ;  21  per  cent,  following  other  occupations 
not  enumerated  in  the  Table.  Of  the  Kithis  5'7  per  cent,  are  independent  and  & 
per  cent,  weavers.  Of  the  Girasias  7  per  cent,  follow  the  learned  and  artistic 
professions. 
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198.  Here  also  four  castes  are  takes  for  a  test, — the  Kadv^  Kunbis,  Lew^ 
Kunbis,  M^lis  and  Kolis.  The  percentages  of  those  who  follow  their  traditional 
profession  of  agriculture  are  91,  81,  49  and  64  respectively.  These  figures  show 
how  deeply  the  Kunbis  are  attached  to  their  lands.  9  per  cent,  of  the  Lew^s 
follow  "other  "  occupations  j  11  per  cent,  of  the  IVMis  are  in  personal  service, 
mostly  as  gardeners,  and  30  per  cent,  are  "  others."  24  per  cent,  of  the  Kolis 
follow  other  occupations  like  labour  or  live  as  gentlemen  of  the  road. 

199.  Of  the  Eabiris  48  per  cent,  follow  the  traditional  occupation  of  gra.- 
ziers,  and  33  per  cent,  the  kindred  occupation  of  cultivators,  making  a  total  of  81 
per  cent.  ;  4  per  cent,  are  weavers  and  10  per  cent.  '  others.' 

200.  We  take  6  castes  of  the  Gujarati  and  2  of  the  Dakshini  Br^hmans. 
Very  small  percentages  follow  the  learned  occupation  of  the  Brahman.  For  the 
Audichy^s  the  percentage  is  as  low  as  3-5  ;  the  highest  being  25'4  for  tte 
Modhas  ;  the  N%ars  have  a  percentage  of  22  ;  and  the  two  Maharashtra  castes  of 
18  and  14  only.  Some  of  the  Br^man  castes  have  taken  largely  to  agriculture — 
73  per  cent.  And,vaMs  and  26  per  cent.  Mew^d^s  and  Modhas  each, '34  per  cent. 
Khed^wals  and  27  per  cent.  N^ars.  Of  the  N%ars  17  per  cent,  more  are  en- 
gaged in  personal  service  and  13  per  cent,  in  State  service  ;  5  per  cent,  are  inde- 
pendent and  6  '  others.'  Of  the  MewMis  17  per  cent,  are  in  private  service,  8 
per  cent,  independent  and  8  per  cent.  '  others.'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
addition  to  their  literary  occupation,  for  which  the  average  is  about  15  only,  the 
Brahmaus  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  (about  40  per  cent.),  in  private 
service  (about  10  per  cent.),  and  in  administration  (11  per  cent.). 

201.  Of  the  two  castes  of  devotees,— Gosais  and  S^dhus, — 45  per  cent 
follow  the  traditional  occupation,  which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Br^hmans  ; 
25  and  34  per  cent,  are  returned  as  independent,  which  means  the  independence 
following  '  begging '  ;  none  so  independent  of  work  as  they  who  live  on  begging. 
About  10  per  cent,  are  agriculturists. 

202.  Of  the  temple  servants  Tapodhans,  32-4  are  connected  with  cere- 
monies and  exactly  the  same  percentage  are  agriculturists ;  4  per  cent,  are  in 
State  service,  6  per  cent,  independent  (beggars)  and  IG  per  cent.  '  others.' 

203.  Of  the  Burets  and  Charans  very  few  follow  the  traditional  Brahraa- 
nic  occupation  ;  11  and  2  per  cent,  only  respectively  ;  but  55  per  cent,  of  each 
are  agriculturists  and  4  per  cent,  independent ;  17  and  10  per  cent,  follow  '  other' 
occupations.     Of  the  Charans  22  per  cent,  are  graziers. 

204.  Of  the  Prabhus  19  per  cent,  follow  literary  pursuits ;  but  38  per 
cent,  are  in  State  service  and  15  per  cent,  in  private  service  ;  12  per  cent,  are 
independent  and  5  per  cent.  '  others.' 

205.  We  have  taken  9  castes  of  the  V^ni^s  ;  their  traditional  occupation 
is  trade  and  commerce  ;  from  12  per  cent.  (Kapols)  to  45  per  cent.  (Porvads)  are 
engaged  in  it ;  the  average  for  all  is  of  about  33  per  cent.  A  large  number  of 
each  caste  follows  '  other '  occupations,  the  average  is  25  per  cent.  About  12  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  personal  service,  about  10  per  cent,  in  agriculture,  and  about 
6  per  cent,  in  administration  or  State  service. 

206.  About  38  per  cent,  follow  the  traditional  occupation  of  agriculture  and 
37  per  cent,  are  '  others,'  mostly  Sddhus  ;  12  per  cent,  are  independent  (living 
on  alms),  4  per  cent,  are  weavers  and  the  same  number  of '  learned  '  professions 
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207.  Over  68   per   c&nt.   follow  the  occupation   of  goldsmiths  ;  11  per  Sonis, 
cent,  are  independent,   7    per  cent,   agriculturists   and   6   per   cent,  in  personal 
service. 

208.  Of  the  H^j^ms  70  per  cent,  are  barbers ;    15  per   cent,   are   agricul-  Hajams- 
turists  and  11  per  cent.  '  others.' 

209.  There  are  41  per  cent,  who  follow  the   caste  occupation   of  black-  Lobars. 
smiths  ;  21  per  cent,  are  agriculturists  and  27  per  cent,  are  independent. 

210.  Of  the  Sut^rs  53  per  cent,   are   carpenters,   25   agriculturists,   4   in  Sutars. 
personal  service  and  13  '  others. ' 

211.  Of  the  Bhavsars  44  per  cent,  follow  the  caste  occupation  of  weaving  Bhavsars. 
and  dyeing,  10  per  cent,  agriculture,  7  service,  9  per  cent,  commerce  and   18   per 

cent. '  others. ' 

212.  Of  the  Gh^nchis,  74  per  cent,  are   oil  pressers    and  extractors,  13  Ghanchis. 
per  cent,  agricultarists,  6  in  service  and  6  in  commerce. 

213.  Of  the  fishermen  34  per  cent.  ft)llow  their  caste   occupation  ;  48   are  Machhis. 
agriculturists,  7  are  boatmen  and  2  independent. 

21-4.     Of  the  corn-threshers  80  per  cent,  are   such  ;  8  per  cent,   are  in  Golas. 
personal  service  and  5  per  cent,  in  agriculture. 

215.  Of  the  low-caste  Dheds  49  per  cent,   follow  the  occupations  of  Dheds. 
village  service  and  agriculture  5    19  per  cent,   are  weavers  and  4  per  cent,    are 
independent. 

216.  Of  the  scavengers  67   per  cent,   work    as  such  ;   19  per  cent,  are  Bhangis. 
agriculturists  and  5  independent. 

217.  Of  the  44  castes  selected,  iall  follow  agriculture  more   or  less,  from  ceneral  Re- 
81  per  cent,  of  Lewi  Kunbis  to  4  per  cent,  oi  Prabhus  ;   10  castes  have  over  50  ™*^''^' 
per  cent,  agriculturists  ;   the  smallest  ratios  are  for  the  trading  V^ni^s.    Each 

caste  also  figures  in  administration  or  holds  some  appointment  in  the  State — from 
a  minister  down  to  the  village  watchmen.    But  the  percentages  are  not  so  great 
as  for  agriculture.     The  highest  are  38  per  cent,  for  the  Prabhus  (writer  class),  31 
per  cent,  for  the  Kokanasthas  who  mostly  have  come  for  State  service  and  22  per 
cent,  of  Marithis,  the  caste  of  the  Ruler.    The  N^igars  show   15    per  cent,  and 
the  An^vaU  Br^hmans  18  per  cent,  in  State  service.    The  Parsis  are  about  4  per 
cent,  and  the  Musalmans  8.     All  castes  also  appear  in  personal   service  from   70 
percent.  Barbers,  and  30  per  cent.  Deshasthas  and  38  per  cent,  scavengers  to   2 
per  cent.    An^vKs,  Lew^s,  Gosais  and  Kapol  V^ni^s.    Heads  IX  and  X  (Build- 
ing aaid  Vehicles  and  Vessels)   are  almost  blank  ;  also  workers  in  metals   and 
precious  stones.    Every  caste  appears  in  XX,  learned  and  artistic  professions, 
including  Dheds  and  Bhangis,  schools  for   whom  are   opened  in  many  places. 
BrSihmans,  G-osais  and  Sadhus  figure  heavily  in  this  head.     The  percentages  for 
Dheds  and  Bhangis  are  "88  and  3  "2  respectively.    AH  castes,  excepting  the  An^vaM 
Br^hmans,  figure  in  the  head  of  independents.    The  Br^hmans  show  off  largely 
in  it  ;  there  are  7  per  cent.  M^r^thas  and  6  per  cent.  K^this  ;    4  per  cent,  are 
Dheds  and  6  per  cent.   Bhangis.     The  large  per  cent,   of  Brahman  independents 
means  large  numbers  of  them  living  merely  on  gifts  or  donations  without  following 
aoy  regular  occupation. 
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25.     Infirmities  by  selected  castes,  teibes  oe  eaces, 

218.  It  now  remains  to  see  the  percentages  of  the  total  afflicted  in  each 
of  the  selected  castes  for  the  four  infirmities,  separately  and  jointly,  and  the  per- 
centages for  the  sexes.  Whatever  deductions  could  be  drav^n  ■without  falling 
into  error  have  been  drawn  in  the  chapter  on  infirmities  for  the  leading  groups 
of  castes  ;  we  now  record  them  for  each  of  the  selected  castes,  separately  in  sub- 
Table  VII.     We  shall  proceed  as  in  the  previous  Tables. 

219.  Taking  the  combined  infirmities  first,  we  find  that  the  J^mbus  are 
quite  exempt  from  all ;  and  that  the  Khedaw^ls  are  worst  off,  with  about  5  per 
1,000  ;  the  males  being  slightly  higher  than  the  females.  For  insanity,  the 
Tapodhan  males  are  free,  and  the  females  of  the  Khedaw^I,  Modha  and  Trag^M 
castes.  Though  the  Trag^Si  women  are  quite  free  from  insanity,  yet  the  males 
sufi'er  most  heavily,  one  per  thousand.  For  deaf-mutism  the  N%ar  and  Tapo- 
dhan females  are  exempt  from  it.  The  Khed^w^ls  are  exceptionally  high  for  both 
sexes, — 19  and  "22;  they  are  followed  by  the  Modhas — '12  and  '11.  For  the 
blind  also,  the  Khed^w^ls  and  Modhas  surpass  all  other  castes  ;  the  males  of  both 
are  found  to  be  "28  per  cent,  blind;  the  Khed^w^l  females  also  are  so  very  high  as 
•22,  but  the  Modha  females  are  only  "09.  The  best  off  are  the  Tapodhans  and  the 
Audicbyas.  For  lepers,  in  addition  to  the  J^mbus,  the  Audichyas,  the  S^rasvats, 
the  Trag^las  and  the  Kokanasthas  are  free  from  the  infirmity  for  both  sexes.  The 
females  are  free  in  all  castes,  except  only  the  Khed^w^ls,  which  show  '04. 

220.  Among  the  Kshatriyas,  the  Kayastha  Prabhus  are  the  best  oflP ;  bar- 
ring insanity  the  males  suffer  from  no  other  infirmity  and  the  females  are  totally 
free  from  all.  The  Giraaias  suffer  only  from  blindness  in  both  sexes  ;  '15  and  "05. 
The  K^this  are  free  from  insanity  and  leprosy  ;  both  sexes  suffer  from  deaf- 
mutism, — '23  and  '06,  and  the  females  only  from  blindness, — '06.  The  Eajput 
females  are  free  fi'om  insanity  and  leprosy,  while  the  male  percentage  also  for 
each  of  them  is  very  low, — "Ol.  The  Marith^s  are  free  from  leprosy,  and  their 
females  are  free  from  insanity  also.    The  Lohdnds  are  free  from  insanity. 

221.  All  the  Vanii  castes  in  both  sexes  are  free  from  leprosy,  except  the 
Lid  and  Modha  males.  The  Sonis  suffer  from  no  infirmity  at  all.  The  DisAwdls 
and  Kapols  are  also  exempt  from  insanity,  and  the  Kapols,  Khad^yatas  and 
Modhas  from  deaf-mutism.  The  Klapol  males  are  free  from  all  infirmities.  The 
Shrim^li  V^ni^s  are  the  heaviest  sufferers  of  all  castes  hitherto  considered  • 
though  they  are  free  from  leprosy  ;  their  percentage  is  very  heavy  for  the  blind 
— "41  for  each  sex,  and  also  for  deaf-mutes — "14  and  '25. 

222.  All  the  four  castes  of  Kunbis  are  free  from  leprosy,  excepting  Lew^ 
males,  where  the  percentage  is  only  one  per  10,000.  The  K^radids  are  free  from 
all  infirmities,  excepting  blindness  in  the  males  only.  The  Anjan^s  are  free  from 
insanity  also.  The  Kadv^  females  are  free  from  insanity  and  the  males  are  only 
affected  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000.     Except  for  the  blind  the  percentage  does 

not  go  beyond  "01  and  '02  for  any  other  infirmity,  in  the  two  large  Kunbi  castes 

the  Kadv^s  and  the  Lew^s. 

223.  The  Ahirs  are  totally  exempt  from  all  infirmities  ;  and  the  Bhois 
and  Chdrans  are  affected  only  with  deaf-mutism.  The  Kachhisis  are  affected  only 
with  deaf-mutism  for  females  and  blindness  for  males.    The  Ghdnchis  and 
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Kumbhars  are  affected  with  all  maladies  for  both  sexes.  The  percentages  for 
the  Golas,  on  the  whole,  are  the  highest  though  they  have  no  lepers  among  them — 
•55  and -35 ;  and  those  for  the  Kachhias  are  the  lowest— '02  and -03.  Though 
the  Charans  suffer  only  from  one  infirmity,  yet  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  -22  for 
males  and  -34  for  females.  The  Bhavsars,  Bhois,  Charans,  Darzis,  Golas,  Kach- 
hias, Khatris  (Vanzas),  Machhis,  MaHs,  Sathvaras,  Sonis  and  Sutars  are  all  free 
from  leprosy.  Only  the  Gh^nchis  and  Kumbhars  suffer  in  both  sexes.  The 
Hajams,  Mochis  and  Rabaris  suffer  only  for  males  and  the  Lohsirs  only  for  females. 
The  Snt^rs,  M^lis,  K^chhi^s,  Charans,  Ahirs,  Bhavsars  and  Bhois  are  free  from 
insanity  ;  the  Darzis,  Khatris,  Mochis,  Sathv^r^s  and  Sonis  suffer  only  as  regards 
the  males. 

224.  The  B^w^s  suffer  only  from  blindness,   but  heavily, — '22   and  "33  ;  Religious 
the  Gosains  are  free  from  blindness  and  suffer  so  lightly  in  the  three  other  in- 
firmities that  their  totals  come  only  to  '18  and  'IQ  for  the  sexes.    The  S^dhus 

suffer  heavily  from  blindness. 

225.  The  Kolis  are  free  from  all  infirmities.    The  wandering;  classes  are  Wandering 

classes,  crimi- 
free  from  leprosy,  but  all  the  unclean  castes  are  tainted  with  it.     The  B^ri^s  and  nals  and  nn- 

Garodis  are  free  from  insanity  ;  while  the  V%hris,  Dheds  and  Khdlpas  have  only 

■01.     The  V%hris  escape  most  hghtly.     They  are  free   from  leprosy   and  their 

males  are  free  from  insanity  and  blindness.     Though  the  Khsilpas  figure  in  all,  yet 

their  percentages  are  so  small  that  they  total  up  to  only  1  and  "06  for  the  sexes. 

226.  The  two  castes  of  Jains  show  that  they  are   remarkably  free  from  Jains. 
the  infirmities  recorded.     The  Osw^ls  suffer  only  from  insanity  in  males   and  are 

free  from  all  other  infirmities.     The  Shrim^lis  suffer  only  from  blindness. 

227.  The  Parsis  are  free  from  leprosy  ;  their  largest  percentage  is  '09  for  Parsis. 
insane  males  ;  the  other  percentages  are  small, 

228.  The  Saiyads,  Memans,  Gh^nchis,  Pinjaras  and  Tais   are   free  from  Masalmans. 
leprosy  ;  and  only  the  males  are  affected  among  Pathans,  Vohoras,  MolesaKms 

and  Momn^s  ;  but  the  percentages  are  low  ;  there  are  no  leper  females  in  any 
caste  or  tribe,  except  the  Shaikhs.  The  MomnSis  and  MolesaMms  are  free  from 
insanity  ;  the  females  among  the  Saiyads,  Gh^nchis,  Pinjaras,  Tais  and  Fakirs 
are  exempt  from  insanity.  The  Maleks  are  free  from  all  infirmities  ;  and  the 
percentages  for  the  MolesaUms  are  very  low, — the  totals  come  to  "OB  and  "04  for  the 
sexes.  The  highest  percentages  are  for  the  Pathans, — '24  and  "23.  Their  figures 
for  the  blind  are  heavy.  The  Tai  males  have  large  percentages  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf-mute, — "12  in  each  case. 

229.  The  Native  Christians  are  free  from  insanity ;  and  their  females  are  Christians. 
exempt  from  deaf-mutism  and  leprosy.     Their  percentages  for  bhnd  females 

are  so  high  as  '15. 

230.  The  Animistics  are  tolerably  well  off,  though  they  are  not  quite  free  Animistios. 
from  any  particular  infirmity.    Their  male  and  female  insanes  are  only  "01  each, 

while  their  percentages  for  the  blind  are  '11  and  •12  for  the  sexes,  respectively, 

26.    Complete  list  of  castes. 

231.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  castes  in  all  religions  found  in  this   State  (jagte  list, 
is  given  alphabetically  arranged  as  Appendix  III.    It  also    gives    information 

of  the  usual  occupations  of  the  castes,  wherever  one  is  known. 
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27.    Tattooing  in  some  castes. 
Tattooing.  232.    The  Census  Commissioner  having  proposed  some  questions  for  en- 

quiry, as  regards  Tattooing  in  some  castes,  I  transcribe  here  the  replies  sent  to 
him  in  a  narrative  form. 

From  the  information  received  from  the  District  Officers,  I  find  that 
tatooing,  locally  known  aa  Trdjwdns  or  Ghhundandns,  does  obtain  among  many  of 
the  castes,  tribes  and  races  constituting  the  general  population  of  this  State.  It 
obtains  to  a  lesser  extent  and  in  a  lesser  variety  among  the  higher  classes  than 
among  the  lower  ones.  The  males  of  the  superior  classes,  as  a  general 
rule,  never  get  themselves  tattooed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  those  of  the  lower  ones^ 
specially  the  Rab^ris,  'W%hris,  Kolis  and  Bhils,  do  so.  How  and  whence  this 
custom  came  into  existence  among  these  people  is  not  known  and  is  impossible  to 
be  traced  for  want  of  any  knowledge  thereon  among  them.  The  tradition  current 
regarding  its  introduction  is,  as  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu  Puran,  as  follows  : — 
On  one  occasion,  the  three  Worlds  (Trailokya),  i.e.,  the  Earth,  the  Lower 
Regions  and  the  Heavens,  were  so  cruelly  harassed  by  a  certain  Demon 
that  all  the  gods  headed  by  Brahmi  and  Shiva  went  to  Vaikunth,  the  abode 
of  Vishnu,  and  implored  his  help  for  destroying  the  Demon.  The  God 
Vishnu  consented  and  promised  to  accompany  them  for  the  purpose  of  van- 
quishing the  monster.  But,  while  Vishnu  was  preparing  to  leave  on  this  mission, 
his  consort  Laxmi  implored  him  not  to  leave  her  alone  and  unprotected  at  the 
place,  as  she  greatly  feared  that  during  his  absence  she  might  be  molested  by  the 
demons.  Vishnu  assured  her  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
guard  her  against  all  evil,  he  sketched  on  her  body  the  figures  of  his  four 
weapons,  and  also  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Basil  (Tulsi)  plant  ^  and  ordained 
that  those  of  his  devotees  who  would  get  such  marks  made  on  their  bodies  would 
remain  free  from  all  danger  and  eviL 

From  this  time  forward,  the  practice  of  ta,ttooing  seems  to  have  come  in 
vogue.  The  system,  however,  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  people's  belief 
that  these  marks  beautify  the  person  of  those  that  are  tattooed.  Some  surmise 
that  they  are  intended  to  ward  off  the  evil  effects  of  an  evil  eye;  and 
some  attribute  it  to  certain  medical  and  curative  properties,  viz.,  that  the 
RasoU  (tumoMs)  if  they  are  tattooed,  do  not  increase  in  size  but  remain  of  the 
same  size  as  when  tattooed,  if  they  do  not  actually  decrease  under  the  operation  • 
and  that  if  a  portion  of  the  stomach  is  tattooed,  it  will  serve  as  a  preventive 
against  cholic  {amboi).  All  the  three  surmises  appear  to  receive  some  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  if  we  look  to  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  more  largely 
tattooed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prmcipal  parts  of  the  body  that  are  tattooed  are 
the  face,  arms,  hands,  feet  and  chest ;  the  thighs  and  the  back  being  never  tattooed 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  whole  face  is  not  tattooed  but  only  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  the  portion  between  the  eye-brows,  the  centres  of  the  cheeks  and 
the  chins.  The  arms  below  the  elbow  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
are  tattooed.  Similarly  the  feet  below  the  ankles  are  tattooed.  As  regards  the 
chest,  as  a  general  rule,  the  portion  above  the  breasts  and  below  the  throat  which 
is  not  covered  by  the  native  KdncMi  (bodice),  is  tattooed  ;  the  covered  'portion 
remaining  free  from  these  marks.     The  reason  why  these  parts  are  tattooed  is 
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obviously  that  the  Hindu  females  in  this  part  of  India  leave  them  open  to  view. 
Combining  these  two  facts,  one  can  naturally  infer  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  feeliag 
of  their  beautifying  effect  that  has  led  the  females  to  tattoo  these  parts.  There 
is  one  more  significant  fact  which  lends  colour  to  this  supposition,  vt'z.,  that,  as 
said  above,  though  the  males  rarely  resort  to  it,  the  females  generally  do  it. 
Again,  the  marks  generally  tattooed  are  a  single  round  point  on  the  portions  of 
the  face  indicated  above,  and  not  intricate  and  awkward  figures  as  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  fact  also,  I  think,  discloses  a  connection  with  the  idea  of 
beauty.  The  second  surmise,  warding  off  the  evil  eye,  receives  corroboration  in 
the  following  way.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  distinct  spot  or  a  mark 
attracts  to  itself  the  sole  attention  of  the  person  who  gazes  at  an  object  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  operations  of  mesmerism,  where  the  subject  is  made  to  look 
upon  a  dark  spot  by  his  operator.  When  the  attention  is  thus  fixed  on  a  spot  or 
mark,  it  is  supposed  to  cease  to  have  any  other  efi'ect.  Again,  the  fact  of  some 
of  the  superstitious  among  the  natives,  marking  temples,  Tulsi-leaves  and  names 
of  Rdma  and  Krishna  may  be  intended  to  ward  off  evils  by  the  potency  of  these 
marks  and  names.  Those  marks  may  also  be  taken  to  denote  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  persons  so  tattooed.  This  surmise  is  strengthend  by  the  fact  that 
the  males  of  those  communities  that  do  not  generally  tattoo,  undertake  it,  if  they 
are  suffering  from  tumours.  One  more  supposition  may  be  ventured  regarding 
the  tattoo  marks  among  the  Rabdris.  The  males  of  this  caste  have  always  a 
camel  marked  on  their  shoulder  or  arm.  This  may  be  supposed  to  denote 
their  caste  or  profession  from  the  fact  of  their  rearing  camels.  There  appear  to 
be  no  other  objects  for  tattooing  in  this  State,  than  those  mentioned  above.  It 
is  neither  connected  with  worship  nor  ritual  nor  is  it  a  mark  of  marriage,  nor 
religious  dedication.  These  marks  have,  and  still  do,  become  usefuU  in  identify- 
ing a  lost  or  deceased  person  ;  they  are,  however,  never  utilised  here  by 
illiterate  persons  in  the  place  of  signatures. 

Tattooing  does  not  require  any  initial  ceremony ;  but  is  done  whenever  ^ow  perform- 
the  party  wishes  it.  It  is  generally  performed  on  the  females  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  20.  If  it  is  resorted  to  as  a  cure  from  pains  on  any  male  or  female,  it  is 
performed,  of  course,  whenever  the  necessity  arises.  Some  females  are  said  to 
add  tattoo  marks  even  at  an  advanced  age,  if  they  think  that  the  addition  is  likely 
to  enhance  their  personal  charms.  Tattooing  is,  as  a  rule^  performed  by  the 
hands  of  females,  only  from  notions  of  delicacy.  The  lower  class  females  do  it 
with  their  own  hands  ;  they  do  not  require  any  extraneous  aid  ;  but  those  of  the 
superior  classes  get  it  done  for  money  at  the  hands  of  W^hri  or  R^valid,  women. 
These  are  low  castes  and  have  not  any  special  consideration  of  dignity  shown  to 
them  for  doing  the  tattooing  work.  The  tattoo  marks,  when  minutely  examined,  Marks  how 
are  found  to  be  of  three  sorts  ;  black,  greenish  and  red.  Of  these,  the  greenish  are 
found  generally  to  prevail ;  black  marks  come  next,  and  red  last.  The  pigments 
used  for  the  black  marks  are  lamp-black  and  oil ;  for  the  greenish,  the  lamp- 
black is  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  Bea-wood  bark  and  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves 
of  the  Vol  creeper  ;  and  for  the  red,  to  the  soot  and  oil  is  added  kumlcum  or  vermi- 
lion. There  are  no  set  drawings  or  designs  for  the  same  with  any  class  or  com- 
munity, nor  are  they  prepared  at  the  time  of  tattooing ;  but  only  the  portion  to  be 
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tattooed  ie,  before  the  operation  commences,  lined  out  witli  tlie  mixture  for  tattoo- 
ing and  if  the  subject  of  the  operation  approves,  it  is  done  mostly  with  a  fine  needle 
or,  sometimes,  in  its  absence,  with  the  thorn  of  an  accacia.  The  person  operated 
upon  has  neither  to  abstain  from  any  food  nor  to  stick  to  a  particular  food  for  any 
period,  nor  to  avoid  any  vessel  for  eating  or  drinking  purposes.  He  is  allowed 
to  act  just  in  the  same  way  after  being  operated  upon,  as  before  it.  But  he  is 
enjoined  very  strictly  not  to  apply  any  water  to  the  parts  of  the  body  tattooed  ; 
perhaps  to  prevent  water  entering  the  small  punctures  and  producing  painful 
swellings.  After  the  tattooing  is  over,  turmeric  powder  is  applied  to  the  portion 
punctured  ;  and  when  the  portion  heals  up,  it  drops  of  itself.  This  opera- 
tion leaves  no  other  trace  behind  it  but  the  figure  or  mark  tattooed  in  the  colour 
Desi^ms  employed.     The  designs  employed  in  tattooing     are  diverse  and  are  diflScult  to 

obtain,  as  the  women  have  them  on  different  parts  of  their  body.  I  have,  how- 
ever, given  two  plates  showing  as  many  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  These 
designs  can  be  divided  into  two  claeses  ;  one  for  the  females  of  the  higher  classes 
and  the  other  for  those  of  the  lower  ones.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  marks  for  the 
former  are  simpler,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  more  elaborate  and  mised  ; 
secondly,  that  the  marks  with  a  single  exception  for  the  former  class  do  not 
represent  any  object,  while  those  for  the  latter  do.  From  a  narrative  of  these 
differences,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  females  of  the  lower  class  do  not 
have  marks  like  those  oo  plate  A  ;  they  are  tattooed  with  both  sorts  of  marks. 
Of  the  various  designs,  the  temple,  the  camel,  and  the  choli  (bodice)  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Eabiris,  among  whom,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  a  girl  should 
always,  before  she  is  sent  to  her  mother-in-law,  be  dressed  in  a  choli  (bodice) 
thereby  meaning  not  a  real  one  but  one  that  is  made  of  tattoo  marks. 

Some  higher  classes,  who  are  now  advancing  in  education  and  civilisation, 
have  begun  to  view  this  practice  with  disfavour  and  are,  consequently,  giving  it 
up;  and  it  is  believed  on  good  grounds  that  the  lower  classes  also  who  always 
imitate  their  superior  neighbours  will,  in  a  few  years,  do  the  same. 

The  practice  of  getting  the  names  of  beloved  ones  punctured  on  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  is  not  to  be  found  existing  to 
any  appreciable  degree  ;  though  there  ie  one  male  who  has  got  tattooed  on  his 
arm  the  name  of  his  wife ;  and  I  am  told  by  some  persons  that  this  practice 
prevails  to  a  very  small  extent  among  both  males  and  females  of  the  lower  classes. 
These  marks  are  reported  to  be  made  either  in  the  thighs  or  on  the  breasts  or  on 
the  arms. 
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Chapter  VTTT. 

Plate  A. 

Serial 
No. 

Design  of  the  Mark. 

Its  Vernacular 
Name. 

Its  meaning  in  English. 

On  what  part  of  tha 
body  it  is  made. 

1 

O 

Trdjavun 

\3 

Tattoo-mark 

•  •• 

Fore-head, 
chin,  cheeks, 
fingers     and 
chest. 

2 

^ 

Choful 

A  flower  with 
petals. 

four 

Fingers,  arms 
and  feet. 

3 

.  ■-■   . 

Tribhuvanian . 

Marks   showing 
worlds. 

three 

Arms,  feet  and 
chest. 

4 
5 

■       •       « 

No.    4,  Some- 
times      0  n 
f  0  r  e  h  e  a  d 
and  cheeks. 

6 

•     • 

J, 

6,    Do.     as  4. 

7 

v^ 

Bij 

Crescent 

... 

Fore-head  be- 
tween    the 
eye-brows. 

8 

•    • 

P^ndadi 

Ear-drop 

•  •  • 

Back    of    the 
hand,  arms, 
feet    and 
chest. 

f\ 

L^du 

Sweet-ball 

•  •  • 

Do. 

9 

■   .  • 

^If 

10 

•    • 

Chogati 

Square 

«  •  h 

Do. 

■.'.■ 

ttT<ri 

11 

Ful 

Flowers 

•  •  • 

Do. 

12 

<^ 

Bi j    ...        .  >  • 

Crescent 

•  •  • 

Fore-head  be- 
tween     the 
eye-brows. 

13 

X 

Sathio 

A    holy    and 
symbol 

mystic 

Fore-head, 
fingers  and 
arms. 
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Serial 
No, 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Plate  B. 


Design  of  the  Mark. 


Its  Vernacular 
Name. 


Its  meaning  in  English, 


^ 


i  »   .    <  ' 

V 


a 


■I  '^-' 


V". 


Morlo 
Kevadio 

Ghodiun 

B^valio 


Derdi 


Unt 


3T 


Chori 


Derun 


Peacock 


Probably  a  leaf  of  Pan- 
danus  fasciculacis. 


Native    hammock    for 
babies. 


Babul-tree 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


Small  temple . . 


Camel... 


A  rectangular  space 
enclosed  on  four  cor- 
ners by  piles  of  seven 
chatties  where  the 
bride  and  bridegroom, 
after  their  hands  are 
joined,  perform  a  homa, 
i.  e.,  a  sacrifice 


Temple 


Arms,  back  of 
the  hand. 


Arms,  feet  and 
chest. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Shoulders      of 
males. 


}-Arms,  chest. 


Do.  and  feet. 
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Plate  B — contd. 


Serial 
No. 


Design  of  the  Mark. 


23 


24 


26 


27 


28 


29 


m 


0    f'   i    M     I 


f   '    I .'    I 


\\ 


Its  Vernacular 
Name. 


Its  meaning  in  English. 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


Chopat 


Sogatan 


^IT^r 


Shri  Rama 


*%rq- 


P^nctik^ 


Tff%^ 


Tulsi  Patra 
R^man^ma 


Trishula 


S^thio 
Kanthi 


A  piece  of  cloth  as  in  the 
diagram  with  three 
rows  of  squares  in 
each  of  the  four  arms 
on  which  conical 
pieces  of  wood  are 
played  with  dice  or 
couries 

Conical  pieces  of  wood, 
green,  red,  black  and 
yellow  for  playmen 
in  the  above. 

Name  of  the  seventh 
in  carnation  of 
Vishnu 


Round  pieces 
for  play. 


{•Arms     and 
chest. 


Do. 


Arms,  and 
someti  m  e  s 
chest  also. 


of  stone  Fingers,  arms 
and  back  of 
the  hand. 


Leaf  of  a  Basil  plant... 


Name  of  the    seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu 


Trident 


A    holy    and    mystic 
symbol. 


Necklace 


Arms,  and 
B  0  me  times 
forehead. 


Arms,  and 
Bomet  i  me  s 
the  chest. 


Arms,  back  of 
the  hand. 


Arms,     some- 
times chest. 


Round     about 
the  throat. 
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Plate  B — contd. 


Serial 
No, 


Desiga  of  the  Mark. 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


r 


I 


■^..'-"^i" 
t 


V i 


V 


I.  ■ 


■?'  '"''- 


A'- 


1     1 

'T! 


<> 


Its  Vernacular 
Name, 


Vel 


Its  meaning  in  English. 


Tree 


Creeper 


Choli 


Putali 
TcToSt 

Bhimpachhedi 
Do. 


Bodice 


Doll 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


Arms  and  back 
of  the  hand 
only. 


Do. 


The  scarf  of  Bhima,  the 
hero  of  the  Mahd- 
bh^rat 


Do. 


< 


f  Thatportioix 
of  the  chest 
and  of  each 
of  the  upper 
arms  that  is 
genera  1  ]  y 
covered  by 
the  bodice. 


Arms. 


Arms,  feet. 


Do. 


-•-f-.- 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Chapter  YIII. 


Plate  B — contd. 


Serial 
^fo. 


Design  qf  the  Mark. 


Its  Vernacular 
Name. 


Itsmeaning  in  English. 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


42 


43 


\  / 


+  t 


CjOOOQCDOQDOCaaO 

0       3       n        c       0 
0       0       o       f       0 

"C     00    O'!     Do""! 
Q>  ^  O  ^         O 


y^ 

-^p- 


V 


o 


6 


Pani^ri 
S^nkalu 

Ful  ... 

7f^ 


A  female  water-bearer. 


Armlet 


Flower 


Arms. 


Do. 


Arms,  back  of 
the  hand. 


Do. 


Do. 

Mikhi 

Goli  &  Ravii. 


K^vad 


Katharot 


Do. 


Do. 


Fly    ... 


Churn  and   Churning 
pot. 


A  brace  of  baskets  for 
begging  hung  on  a 
bamboo  stick. 


Wooden  tray ... 


Do. 


Do. 
Arms,  chest. 


Arms. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Plate  B — contd. 


Serial 
No. 


Design  of  the  Mark. 


Its  Vernacular  Name 


Its  meaning  in  English. 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


I' 


XX 


M/ 


7^ 


/r\ 


\ 


K 


T 


^\/ 


-\- 


K 


^(~~A'\- 


Khajurinu  zad, 


Vinchhi 
Do. 


Bheiisnu  shin- 
gadu. 

Harman 


P^niyaru 


Palmyra  tree ... 


SS,nkal 
Kat^'i 


Q  I  '    C  i\\-^  \      Shri  Krishna..   The     name      of     the 
'  v^  J    -jf  U^  _,'  I  eighth  incarnation  of 

1  I   '' '       ^-/      5rT?^tTT  Vishnu. 


dl^lCrlH 


X-;  1 


I     1 


Scorpion 


Do. 


Horns  of  a  buffalo 


Hanuman 


Arms. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


A    place   for    keeping 
drinking  water  pots. 


Arnjlet 


Dagger 


Shri  Valabha, 


The  nanie  of  the  Vaish- 
nava  preceptor  Val- 
la bh^ch^ry  a. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Plate  B — concld. 


Serial 
No. 


Design  of  the  Mark. 


Its  Vernaoular  Name, 


Its  meaning  in  English. 


On  what  part  of  the 
body  it  is  made. 


53 


54 


55 


14 


16 


31 


,/ « 


.'<     I  /  f  '  /  \ 


J      u 


Y 


A 


f^ 


Shri  Nathaji. 


Shri  R^ma  sa- 
ta  chhe. 


Shokya 
Morlo 


Do. 

Do. 

Ghodiun 

Do. 


Zii 


Name  of  the  holy 
Shrine  at  Nathdwar 
in  Rajputana. 


R^ma  is  ever  existent, 


A  second  wife  while  the 
first  is  alive  or  a  co 
wife. 


Peacock 


Do. 


Do. 


•  •  •  I 


Native  hammock      for 
babies. 


Do. 


Arms. 


Do. 


Do. 


Arms,  back  of 
the  hand. 


Do. 


Do. 


Arras,  feet  and 
chest. 


Do. 


Tree   ,. 


Arms  and 
back  of  the 
hand. 
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I 


"s. 


>i 

« 

•l-( 

i*^ 

-a 

'« 

sn 

V 

(D 

P4 

< 

« 

g 


s 


H 


3 


a. 

fjl    zi  ^ 

2  "  «- 

fl  t:5  OS 

o  m  2 


5S 


5  « 


0(§ 


M§ 


S 


o 


a 

cS 


a 
o 

■*^ 
o 
Q 


Si 

o 

a 

CS 


3 
CO 


,a  o 


£  ecu  g=c  '^ 
&  ^!=i  =1-  "^^  ^ 

o  EH    o  ^ 

i^  "^^  m  o  p  i,. 
:  00  •-!  ®  o  2  B 
S   3  '^   >    " 


■4^ 


O 


s 


Q'V. 

£)      ^     P 

Q  J  a  h-i  0-1  w  t> 


■  ■    O    P  -^    O 
o3  CE    53    H    ,_ 


is 


fS     bd     t4 


o 


o 
a 

C3    cS    ®    c!    t; 

a  a  13  s-s 

cS    ca  J3    c!  ^ 
c3    d    e    c3  •^ 

bdW^_W_ 


e3 


C3 


C3  t.4                          ca    ^ 

,a  c3              ^  g 

en  ^                      CO  ^  -.—3 

^  'm                     ^    IB    a 

•C8  -!il                   ps8  ^    0 

^a  ^G^  i^    •  i-a  ^ffl  >-j 

a  =4  ^H  .„  a  c8  -c  .„"ri 


ci 

a 


c: 


CO 

a 
CM 


■-a 


c3 
83 


a,    •  a^ 


o 


<!a3 


o 
faC 

<1 


03 
c3 

D 


a   2   '^ 


o 


:  so     W) 

^  o3 

*-0         'X3 


1.2  ^,5  '^l 


<ti  <i  cQ  bd  <ii  <l  o 


^H       ^^       S-l 

C3      C3     ^ 

^a  ,^  ^ 

o   o   o 

o  a  c« 
M^a  j: 
<qCQQ 


03 

o 
o 

<1 


03 
CO 


-£3  _{-!  -£3  '-'-< 


OS 

a 


OS 


o    o    bc  o   bC  §3  g 
TO  r/;  O  v;  Q  ^  CQ 


°Wboy 

«     <U     !S 

Q  E-iOJ 


bD        : 

05 

•-a 


o 


P5 


^  a 


D3 


(33 


03  t» 

cr  ^  t;  <D 


Q 

a>  CD 

tnpS 


C5 


-a 


03 
is- 
6D 
05 

^a 
pq 


« 


O   "S    o    o 

Q  ^  ~  3 


o 


03 


-2  -2 


:       o!       (3. 

-   (D    >    g?    > 

:  ."S  bo  ti  ° 


tS  o3  ci 
•»(>!> 
OD  bC  OO 

03     03     oS 

^  _a  J 
copqpa 


C5 


J3 


03 

bX) 

03 

-a 
03 


^-   <D   E=    ^ 


^! 


O 
I — [ 

'3 


::2   03 

ID  j^ 

>^PP 


,.a 


o   o 


n-i 

^—  ^~~? 

CD 

®     0? 

M 

t>H!>H 

•  a    >•  s>    > 

•  -+^   bc-+^    o 

J?-aJ5^ 


rt  g  03 
t>  >  p. 
bO  be  bO 

03      ^      CS 

J3  j=  Ja 
CQCQ  oa 


-a 


bO        o  .-*f   o   o 
2      Q  ja  !=f  ^ 

03  &>HfcH 


£8 
O 

<3 


be  ^ 
I-  3 

c3  CU 
!>->  ho 
<ee  ^ 
0-1  125 


0$ 

a 

03 

0-1 


-OS 


a 

Oh 


|:S;S'S'|      •a'      |-|,§ 
OCif-i03W      0^      CiZD'-n 


03 
M    h    =« 


o 

IS  *^ 

bJJ  rS 

03  ^5 


03 


«  <oe 

bC-g 

b     O 

a  M 

iJi    03  -i 

^03 


cc 


ga 


o 

03 

»4^  0.-  S 

'o  ^  -5  'a 


>c8  a  a  be  c3  CI 


T        :  03  03    :    :    :"a    •    :  :    : 

03  03    03  "    03 

6.           S'^a°a«3S!  a 

P              i^feo3o3i:3        ^  03 

-«£g         •2c3«C!>(i>          a  ® 

S^Jm-^  a  a  a  J^l  a^ 


•   1    I 

:  u.  03 

o3  t-l 

»  a  13  B 

a  9  Sra 


a 

03 
>^ 

^0« 

>^ 

03 

M 


ce 

0) 

b0 
o 


o 

a 

C3' 

3' 


03    03 

WW 

03    A 


:  a  o 

fc  £  a 
^  -a  03 

en    en    rt 

bO  btt4 
o   o 
^.^5 


04 

ja 


03 


a 


^0?  (S 

03 

a 

1>^ 

na 

bO 

TS     rt 

-*-3 

03  a 

-a 

a 

:    : 

«> 

^H-2 

g  a 

a 

&:    O 

o 

a 

03  jq 

^ 

"0« 

Oh  03 

!i 

05 

OS 

a  a 


c3 


.s  a 

nd    03    C  . 
a    t>    rt  , 

a  -=  ■£  _2  ^ 
W>^Op  DO  rh  td 


be-. 


03 

'a 
a 

^os 


03     > 


a 

t>  CO 

.    03 

ce  .-■  > 
t^ja  03, 

oS.O^-m 


cJ 

03  OS  a  >-. 

^  _a;    08    a 

a  a  bc  3 

,  ■"^     ^  ^ofl     03 

g?  y  Ct!  M 


,.14  c!  c!h  <o  a 

a  1-1  la  sffi  -«  ■*£  "'OS 

■^  3  ^  ^„  £  :a  fc 

a  -2  °  93  o  ^  '^ 


C3  .S     03  u3  tS  -Q 


a  h. 
-ajrf  g 

^cS    OS  \^ 


•73 
>ofl 


-a 

03 

H 


a, 

"a 
-a 
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>  a 

03  Jid 
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^>^ 
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Appendix  II-A. 

An  Al]^habetieal  list  of  the   Gotras   ohtaining  among  the  various  castes  of 


the  Gujarati  Brahmans,  in  the  Baroda  State,  as  given  by  them. 


Serial 
Ha 

Name  ol  Gotra. 

Serial 
No. 

Name  of  Gotra. 

Serial 
No. 

Name  of  Gotra. 

A 

46 

Gargee. 

90 

Maukbaa, 

1 

Agastya. 

47 

Gargya 

91 

Mudgala. 

2 

Alambayana. 

48 

Gautama. 

3 

Altibhana. 

49 

Gaurishrava. 

P 

4 

Angira. 

50 

Ghrit-Eausbika. 

92 

Paingya. 

5 

Antariksha. 

51 

GKrnara. 

93 

Paninya. 

6 

Artas. 

52 

Gobbila. 

94 

Parashara. 

7 

Ashnas. 

53 

Gopala. 

95 

Paulaatya. 

8 

Ashvalayana. 

96 

Paunaa. 

9 

Atikayana, 

» 

97 

Piplada. 

10 

Atreya. 

54 

Harikar. 

98 

Pippalayan.. 

11 

Atri. 

55 

Hartish. 

99 

Purana. 

12 

Audalika. 

56 

Harita. 

13 

Aukshanas. 

57 

Haritasya. 

100 

S 

Samanaa. 

B 

J 

101 

Sanakaa. 

14 

Baijvapas. 

58 

Jaimini. 

102 

Sankhya. 

15 

Bandilya. 

59 

Jamadagni. 

103 

Sankbyayana. 

16 

Barhaspatya. 

60 

Jatukarna. 

104 

Sankritya. 

17 

Bhagiratha. 

105 

Sarakaa. 

18 

Bhagali. 

E 

106 

Sarkarakaba. 

19 

Bhadeva  Rishi. 

61 

Kabista. 

107 

Sbandilya. 

20 

Bharadwaja. 

62 

Kapila. 

108 

SbvetStri 

21 

Bhargava. 

63 

Kapinjala. 

109 

Sbravanas. 

22 

Bhrigu. 

64 

Kapishthala. 

110 

Sbriy^naa. 

23 

Bhrita-Kaushika. 

65 

Karnasya. 

111 

Saumanas. 

66 

Kasbyapa. 

112 

Sbaunaka. 

C 

67 

Katyayana. 

24 

Ghandalya. 

68 

Kaundinya. 

U 

25 

Chandila. 

69 

Kaunas. 

113 

Udabala. 

26 

Chandrasya. 

70 

Kaurandala. 

114 

Upamanyu. 

27 

(Jhaadraia-i. 

71 

Eauahala. 

28 

Chavana. 

72 

Kaushika. 

V 

29 

Ghitranasa.^ 

73 

Kautsyayana. 

115 

Valmika. 

30 

Chhaudogya. 

74 

Krishnatri. 

116 

Vdcbbipat. 

75 

Eriahnatreya. 

'  117 

Vaiy%ri. 

D 

76 

Kuranamatcbhas. 

118 

Vaksbaa. 

31 

Dadhicha. 

77 

Kushikaw 

119 

Valkhilya. 

32 

Dalabhya. 

78 

Kutchhas. 

120 

Vaisbampayana. 

33 

Darbhas. 

79 

Kutsa. 

121 

Varaba. 

34 

DhaaaaQJaya, 

122 

Vaahdnaa. 

TT         •    J  1 

35 

Dharnaksba. 

I. 

123 

Vasistha. 

36 

DhamaSt 

•  80 

Ijakshmana. 

124 

Vasima. 

37 

Drona. 

81 

Lambanayana. 

125 

Vatcbhaa. 

8^ 

Lankanas. 

126 

Vataaa. 

G 

83 

.  Laudavaa. 

127 

Vidbatre. 

38 

Gachchhas. 

84 

Laugaksba. 

128 

Vidyadbara. 

39 

40 

Gagasheela. 
Galav. 

85 

Logakshi. 

129 
130 

Visbv^mitra. 
Visbnu. 

41 

Gangayana. 

M 

131 

Visbnu-Vridbba. 

42 

GamgeyaSi 

86 

Mandavya. 

43 

'  Gangyanas. 

87 

Mandilya. 

IT 

44 
45 

Garga, 
Gargasya. 

88 
89 

Mattar. 
Mauna. 

132 

Yadnyavalkya, 
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Appendix  II-B. 

List  of  some  of  the  Brahman  Castes  with  their  Gotras. 


Serial 
No. 


9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 


Name  of  Caste. 


Serial  number  in  the  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Gotras. 


Vadnagara  Nagar 


Prashnora  Nagar     

Sachora 
Shrimali 

Chitroda  Nagar        

Sathodara  Nagar     

Visnagara  Nagar  ... 

Disawal        .,.         .,.         ... 

Yayada         ...         ...         ... 

Udambar 

Chorasi  Mewada 

Bhargav 

Motala 

Valam  or  Valmika  ... 

Nandora 

Chovisa  Mota  ...         ,.• 

Dadhicha 

Bhat  Mewada 

Rayakwal      ...         ...         ... 

Kapil 

Pushkarna    ...         ...         ;.. 

Gayawil 

Setpal  ...         •••         •— 

Jharola 

Jambu  ...         ... 

Khedawal  Bhitra     

Shri  Gaud  Pravalya 

Raval 

Audioh  Sahasra        

Audich  Tolakia 

Shri  Gaud 

Khedawal  Baj 

Travadi  Mewada     

V^adadara      ,..         ...         .,. 

Modh  

Borsada 

Modh  Chaturvedi     

Kandolia       ...         ...         ... 

Uneval 

Anavala        ...         ...         ..• 

Vadnagara      Patni      Nagar 

(Barad). 
Gugali 

Somapura     ... 
Aboti 
Sarasvat  Sorathia     ... 


3,  7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16,  20,  30,  33,  40,  41, 48,  49,  53,  54,  60, 
64,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  77,  80,  89,  93,  94,  97,  103,  104, 
105,106,107,  113,  ]  21,  127. 

20,  21,  23,  66,  72,  86,  103,  118,  125. 

20,  32,  66,  68,  72,  74,  107,  125. 

20,  26,  48,  57,  63,  &&,  72,  83,  91,  94, 101,107,  114, 125. 

40,  48,  106,  128. 

3,  10,  20,  41,  43,  48,  80,  84,  94,  101,  106,  107,  123. 

3,  13, 14,  20,  30,  33,  40,  43,  45,  48,  64,  66,  68,  94,  106, 
114,  125. 

20,  66,  125. 

20,  94,  125. 

1,  16,  20,  27,  48,  72,  125. 

1,  20,  66, 123. 

20,21,46,66,114,123. 

20,45,55,66,68,   74,88. 

20,  72,  98,  114,  115, 123. 

20,  48,  66,  69,  94,  117,  123,  125. 

20,  72,  74,  107,  123,  125. 

20,31,  68,95,  107,  125. 

47,  67,  74,  94,  107, 125. 

48,  72,  107,  114,  123. 
20,  48,  62,  66,  68. 
66,  72,  107, 129. 

There  are  reported  to  be  four  Gotras  in  this  Caste,  but  only 

No.  20  has  been  returned, 
20,  21,  48,  66. 
20,  48,  67,  72,  77,  94. 

4,  5,  20,  48,  68,  74,  88,  94,  107,  123,  125, 130, 131. 
20,  56,  60,  72,  81,  82,  94,  100,  131. 

45,  66, 123, 125. 

20,  66,  72. 

4,  11,  16,  20,  21,  32,  37,  44,  47,  48,  52,  59,  66,  67,  68,  72, 

73,  74,  79,  89,  94,  95, 107, 114, 123, 125, 129. 
4, 11, 16,  20,  48,  59,  66,  68,  74, 95, 107, 114, 123, 126. 
4,  11,  12,  18,  20,  25,  27,  32,  39,  45,  48,  &&,  67,  68,  72,  75, 

76,  86,  89,  94,  107, 108,  112,  114, 123,  125. 
4,  6,  10,  20,  29,  48,  66,  72,82,  96,99,  100, 107,  114,  125. 

I,  4,  10,  11,  20,  22,  28,  38,  44,  48,  72,  74,  107,  123. 

20,  125.     There  are  13  Gotras  of  this  Caste,  but  only  two 

are  returned. 
20,  36,  41,  42,  43,  48,  66,  72,  74,   77,   84,  86,   92,   112, 

114,  126. 
20,  68,  72,  91,  94,  107,  119,  123,  125. 

II,  20,  35,  4  6,  48,  58,  66,  72,  74,  78,  84,  86,  103,    114, 
116,  120,  123,  125,  126. 

4, 15,  20,  44,  48,  56,  62,  66,  72,  79,  94,  95, 104,  107,  112, 

114,  123,  126. 
4,  X,  17, 48,  65, 66,  69,  72,  74,  89,  94, 107,  111. 
11,  20,  28,  &Q,  67,  68,  69,  74,  94,  95,  102,  107,  110,  122, 

123,  125,  129,  132. 
11,  66,  68,  72,  105,  125. 

10,  20,  60,  66,  75,  86,  107,  123,  124,  125. 

11,  20,  21, 48,  66,  68,  72,  94,  103, 104, 109,  123, 124, 126. 
20,  24,  60,  66,  74,  107,  123,  124. 

4,  20,  23,  66,  74,  94. 
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[ix  II-B. 

List  dfsdme  of^he  BrahrrKXn  {Jastes  'with  their  Gotra^.—  contd. 


Serial 
No. 

- 
Name  of  Caste. 

Serial  number  in  the  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Gotras. 

Nana  €hovisa 

31,  48,  123. 

Achari 

•  •'• 

•  as 

48,  74. 

Karatia 

... 

•  •• 

20,  74,  99. 

Sajodara 

•  aa 

•  •• 

2,  4,  20,  78,  123,  125. 

Vyas 

..^ 

•  •• 

20,  50,  66. 

Sarasvat  Sindhva 

a  •• 

•  •• 

20,  31,  48,  66. 

Raj  Gor 

•  •• 

•  •• 

19,  20,  72. 

Vanjha  Gor ... 

•  <!• 

>•• 

20, 45,  ee. 

Maru 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

11,  20,  30, 36, 48, 60, 66,  72,  78,  85,  87,  90, 107,  125. 

Shrigaud  Metval 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

20,  21,  47,  48,  51,  66,  72,  74,  125. 

Sanadhya     ... 

•  •• 

... 

20,  34, 44, 48, 61,  66,  67,  72,  94, 104, 107, 114, 123, 126. 

APPENDIX  II.— C. 
List  of  Exogamous. groups  among  other  Non-Brahman  castes. 


Name  of  Caste. 


GotrSe. 


Kihairiya. 


Chandraseni 

Kayastha. 

Prabhu. 


Bhatia. 


Vania. 


Ehadayata. 


1.  Agaatya.  2.  Atreya.  3.  Bhargava.  4.  Bhagurya.  5.  Bha- 
radwaja.  6.  BhrigB,  7.  Devala.  8.  Qandhamadan.  9.  Garga. 
10.  Gautama.  11.  Jamadagnya.  12.  Kapila.  13.  Kasyapa. 
14.  Kausika.  15.  Kripacharya.  16.  Maitrayanya.  17.  Naigh- 
ruva.  18.  Paingya.  19.  Pulahacharya.  20.  Raibhy'acharya. 
21.  Samiracharyai  22.  Sankhyayana.  23.  Shandilya. 
24.  Vasistha.    25.  Vyaghracharya. 


1.    Bharadwaja.      2.    Devada.      3.   Madhuvasa. 
5.  Rishi.    6.  Sina.    7.  Sudhar, 


4.   Parashar. 


1.  Airan.  2.  Bhattala.  3.  Dhelan.  4.  Garga.  5.  Gobhila. 
6.  Goil.  7.  Gona  (half).  8.  G^ala.  9.  Kdsila.  10.  Itan- 
gala.  11.  Mitala.  12.  Sinhala.  13.  Tayal.  14.  Thingana. 
15.  Tinsala.    l^  Tittala.    17.  Tundik.    18.  Vatsate. 


1.  ]&bat^j|ranui  2.  Giindanu,  3.  Ealyan.  4.  'S.&agra.wa. 
5.  Mervanu.  6. Midayanu...7.Nanu.  8.  N<arsanu.  9.  Sache- 
laati.    10.  SSlisySnu.    11.  Vaishyanui 
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Appendix    III. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901. 


Name  of  Caste. 


Name  of  Sub-Oaste. 


X.    Afghan 


2.  Aghori  Bawa 

3,  Ahir       .,. 


4.  AkhuDd 

5.  Arab 


6.  Bajania.., 

7.  Baloch  ... 


8.  Bandhara 

9.  Bandhara  Nagar, 

10.  Baria 

11.  Barot  (Bhat)  ... 

12.  Bawa    ... 


13.    Bavacha 


Lodi 
Pathan 


Gujarati  ... 
Hindustani 


Khureshi... 
Saiad 
Shaikh    ... 


14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 


Bengali 
Bhand    .., 
Bhandari 

Bhangi  .,, 

Bharthari 


Lohani    . 

Mdavani 

Makarani 


Chodhari  ... 
Sanjogi   ... 


19. 

Bharbhunja 

20, 

Bharwad 

21. 

Bhavaiya 

22. 

Bhatiya ... 

23. 

Bhathiara 

24. 

Bhavsar  (Chhipa). 

... ... 

>j           »i 

Dakahini ... 

>»           »i 

Gujarati  ... 

25. 

Bhil      

26. 

Bhisti     

27. 

Bboi(Kahar)    ... 

))         )i 

Dakshini ... 

J)         J)          .•• 

Pardeshi  ... 

28. 

Bhojak 

29. 

Brahmaohari 

30. 

Brahmakshatri  ... 

Eeligion. 


Usual  Occupation. 


Musalmau 
>» 

Hindu 


»» 

Musalman 


51 

>) 

Hindu 
Musalman 

V 


Military  and  other  service. 


Devotees. 

Cattle  breeding  and  graz- 
ing. 


Hindu  and  Jain 

Hindu 

Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Jain  and  Musalman   . 

Hindu  ...         . 


Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Hindu  „.         , 

)j  ...         . 


Hindu,  Musalman  and 

Jain. 
Hindu  

Hindu  and  Musalman,. 

Musalman       

Hindu  

Musalman       

V  Hindu  and  Jain 

Animistic        , 

Musalman       ...         „, 


U 


Hindu  and  Musalman 

Jain  and  Musalman  ... 

Hindu  

Hindu  and  Jain 


Tumblers  and  acrobats. 


Calenderers  and  dyers. 

Cultivators  and  labourers. 

Genealogists. 

Devotees, 


Domestic  service,  grooms, 
&c. 

Writers. 

Actors  and  mimes. 

Distillers  and  toddy  draw- 
ers. 

Scavengers, 

Musicians  and  ballad  re- 
citers. 

Grain  parchers. 

Shepherds  and  wool 
weavers. 

Actors  and  mimes. 

Traders  and  pedlars. 

Cooks,  grain  parchers,  &c. 

Calenderers,     dyers    and 

cajico  printers. 
(Forest    and     hill  tribe). 

Cultivation  and  general 

labour. 
Water  bearers,  &c. 

Fishermen,' boatmen,  palki 

bearers,  &c. 
Priests. 
Devotees, 
Writers. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Beligion. 

Usual  Occupation. 

3,1.     Brahman 

Hindu 

...              ... 

Priests. 

1 

... 

Aboti        

5} 

...                 ... 

)) 

2 

... 

Achari     

J) 

...                 ... 

n 

3 

•  •• 

Anavala  ... 

ii 

...                 ... 

•)! 

4 

■  •• 

Audich     ... 

)> 

...                 ... 

»> 

)f 

•  ■• 

1  Gohel-wadi    ... 

9» 

...                 ... 

>» 

}) 

••• 

2  Jhalawadi    ... 

)) 

...                  ... 

a 

)) 

•  •■ 

3  Sahasra 

)l 

...            ... 

n 

9} 

... 

4  Tolakia 

» 

...                 ... 

ii 

.,          5 

•  •• 

Bardai     

37 

...                 ... 

ii 

,.          6 

•  •• 

Bhargav  ... 

)J 

...                  ... 

a 

7 

>•> 

Bhojak  (degraded).. 

1? 

...                 ... 

)» 

8 

•  •• 

Borsada  ... 

)> 

...                 ... 

M 

9 

•  ■  « 

Brijwansi 

n 

... 

>» 

„        10 

•  •• 

Chovisa 

j> 

.~ 

91 

19 

... 

1  Mota 

n 

...                 .  ■  * 

n 

9l 

•  •• 

2  Nahana 

ii 

...                 ... 

>) 

„         11 

•  a* 

Dadhich  ... 

)> 

...                 ... 

» 

12 

•  •* 

Derola     

» 

...                 ... 

M 

„        13 

•  •• 

Deshastha 

3J 

... 

>> 

99 

•  •• 

1  Rigvedi 

V 

...              ... 

'» 

99 

■  •* 

2  Yajurvedi     ... 

5» 

... 

■)■) 

1* 

»•• 

DevaruJdaa 

19 

...              ... 

a 

15 

•  •• 

Disaval 

J> 

...            ..■ 

»» 

16 

... 

Divecharia 

$9 

...                 ... 

V 

,         17 

•  ■■ 

Dravidi 

)» 

...               ... 

a 

.,        18 

■  •• 

Gaud 

» 

...                 ... 

a 

99 

•  •• 

1  Adyagaud     ... 

1) 

...               ... 

a 

9J 

•  •• 

2  Panchgaud    ... 

>» 

...                  ... 

5) 

,.        19 

■  •• 

Gayawal 

it 

...                  ..  • 

i> 

20 

•  •• 

Girnara 

)} 

...            ... 

i» 

„        21 

•  •■ 

Golak  (degraded)... 

V 

... 

Writers. 

„        22 

•  •• 

Gomtival 

)» 

... 

)) 

23 

Gugali     

>> 

...                  ... 

» 

::   24 

•  •• 

Gurav  (degraded).. 

t? 

...               ..- 

Temple  servants  and  Musi 
cians. 

„        25 

•  •• 

Jambu  (Jambusaria 

1) 

...                 ... 

Priests. 

„        26 

•  •• 

Jbarola   ... 

>» 

... 

» 

27 

... 

Kandolia... 

If 

...               .» 

j> 

,;        28 

•  •* 

Kannava 

») 

...                 ... 

>» 

„        29 

■  •• 

Kanya-kubja 

?» 

... 

j> 

?' 

•  •• 

1  Kanojia 

)) 

» 

■  •• 

2  Saravaria 

3J 

...               .♦« 

J' 

"        30 

#•• 

Kapil       

n 

...             ... 

V 

31 

■  •• 

Earbada 

'5 

...                 ... 

a 

„  :;i    32 

Karnataki 

»> 

...               ... 

11 

„        33 

P*' 

Karatia  (degraded) 

(Kayatia) 

J> 

...                 ... 

a 

„        34 

*•< 

Karavatia 

51 

... 

ii 

»        35 

•  ■• 

Khedaval 

') 

...                 .. 

>> 

99 

■  •• 

1  Baj 

V 

...                 .. . 

>> 

99 

•  •• 

2  Bbitra 

it 

... 

»t 

„        36 

•  •• 

Kokauastha  (Chit- 

pa  van). 

ii 

'.«.               ... 

a 

GitAPito  viit 
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Alphabetical  Lih  of  ■Vastus  in  ihe  Barodiz  'SWe^  l^Ol-^ebntd. 


Name  x)t  Caste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Beligibn. 

Usual  Ofccnpatidn. 

Brahman  37     ... 

Koligor  (degraded) 

Hind'n 

«■                         r.> 

•  «• 

Priests  of  low-castesa. 

„        38     ... 

Kriyagor     (degra- 
ded.) 

V 

"' 

'.V. 

Priests, 

„        39     ... 

Maithila 

if 

J  y 

„         40     ... 

Maru 

i> 

fj 

„        41     ... 

Mewada 

5} 

«« 

?9 

» 

1  Bhatt 

)f 

•  •. 

■  >. 

J) 

J) 

2  Chorashi 

» 

... 

}j 

5) 

3  Travadi 

T) 

... 

."•• 

J) 

42     ... 

Modh      

59 

•  •  • 

... 

■  )J 

j> 

1  Igyiaraaana  ... 

'?» 

••• 

... 

3J 

)> 

2  Chaturvedi  ... 

1> 

... 

jf 

7J 

3  Dhinoja 

n 

.•  • 

3j 

J3 

4  Trivedi 

ff 

•  •■ 

... 

)« 

„        43     ... 

Motala 

99 

... 

..^ 

„        44     ... 

Nagar      

n 

•  •• 

... 

)) 

jj                                ■•> 

1  Barad 

39 

■  a. 

... 

jy 

5j 

2  Oiutroda 

3) 

... 

'••■ 

jy 

SJ                                     .*^ 

3  Prashnora    ... 

9) 

Jy 

j^ 

4  Sathodara     ... 

9) 

... 

)) 

yj 

5  Vadnagara    ... 

r> 

... 

•  •a 

'9 

J5                              ••> 

6  Visnagara    ... 

T> 

•  •■ 

•  •■ 

?> 

„        45     ... 

Nandora... 

9} 

... 

]• 

46     ... 

Napal      

99 

... 

•  •• 

„        47     ... 

Pallival 

93 

.*• 

„        48     ... 

Parashar 

39 

k«. 

'  3' 

„        49     ... 

Pushbirana 

99 

... 

•  »a 

J* 

50     ... 

Rajgor  (degraded) 

9J 

*•• 

'/ 

)» 

„        51     ... 

„        52     ... 

Raval      

Rayakval 

99 
99' 

... 

•  •■ 

9? 

))         53 

Rodhwal ... 

9> 

„        54     ... 

Sachora 

99 

>> 

„        55     ... 

Sajodara 

99 

)) 

„        56     ... 

Sanadhya 

f9 

*•■ 

'J 

„        57     ... 

Sanodia 

99 

„        58     ... 

Sarasvat    Hindus- 
tani. 

II 

... 

... 

„        59     ... 

Sarasvat      (degra- 
ded). 

1} 

•  •• 

... 

» 

)> 

1  Bhai 

3> 

... 

Genealogists, 

»» 

2  Brahma  Bhat.. 

)9 

.«• 

"          ..     "• 

3  Sarasvat 

93 

•  ■a 

Priests. 

„        60     ... 

Setpal     

3? 

■  •■ 

„        61     ... 

„        62     ... 

Sevak  (degraded)  .. 
Shenvi     ... 

9> 
99 

•  •a 

J' 
Temple  servants. 
Priests. 

>,        63     ... 

Shravana 

W 

... 

*•■ 

Priests    and    temple  ser- 
vants. 

„        64     ... 

Shrigand 

9' 

•  ■• 

»•• 

Priests. 

»                                 ••• 

1  Juna 

1> 

eia 

»                                ••• 

2  MaW 

•* 

J' 

J)                                 ... 

3  Nava 

'7 

JJ 

3»                            ••• 

4  Pravalya 

)> 

'". 

•  •a 

65     ... 
),        66     ... 

Shrimali 

Sompara 

V 

•  •• 

••• 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Eeligion. 

Usual  Occupation. 

Brahman  67     ... 

Soni 

Hindu             

Priests  and  Gold  and  Silver- 
smiths. 

?3 

1  Mastan 

)}                   .—         ••• 

';                          5> 

J) 

2  Tragad 

3> 

>)                                        9, 

„        68 

Sorathia 

5j                               ...               ... 

Priests. 

,,       ay    ... 

Talajia     

,,                               ...               ... 

)) 

„       70    ... 

Tailangi 

„ 

i» 

„       71    ... 

Tapodban 

j>                              ...               ... 

Temple  sei-vants. 

„         72     ... 

Tragala 

J,                               ...               ... 

Dancers  and  singers. 

„         73     ... 

Udumbar 

„                                ...               ... 

Priests. 

,!         74     ... 

Uuewal 

5j                                          ...                   ... 

)) 

„        75     ... 

Utkala     ... 

)1                                          •••                    ••• 

)i 

„         76     ... 

Vadadara 

J,                                          ...                    ... 

)> 

„         77 

Valmik(Valam)... 

„ 

5> 

„        78     ... 

Vayada  

„ 

>; 

„         79     ... 

Vidnr  (degraded)... 

,5 

Writers. 

„        80     ... 

Vyas        (Vyasda] 
degraded. 

„ 

Priests. 

32.     Burud    

Eindu... 

Mat  and  basket  makers  and 
bamboo  splitters. 

33.     Chamar 

■«. ... 

Musalman  convert     ... 

Leather  workers  and  shoe- 
makers and  repairers. 

34.     Chambhar 

Hindu... 

)'             )) 

35.     Charan  (Gadavi) 

Hindu  and   Musalman. 

Genealogists  and  Bards. 

36.     Chhipa 

)j                      ))     ••• 

Calenderers,   printers    and 

dyers. 
Painters. 

37.     Chitara 

Hindu 

38.     Chhovari 

„     ...         ... 

Masons. 

39.     Chodhra 

Animistic 

(Forest  tribe)   Cultivators 
and  general  labourers. 

40.     Gliudigar 

Musalman       

Bracelets,  &c.,  makers. 

41.     Dalavadi 

Hindu 

Potters  and  brick  and  tile 
makers. 

42.    Dabgar 

Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Leather  workers. 

43.     Darzi 

Hindu... 

Tailors. 

,, 

Dakshini  (Sbimpi). 

„     ... 

») 

„ 

Gujarati  ... 

,,     ...         ...         ^•. 

>) 

„ 

Hindustani 

„ 

)) 

^,         ...         ... 

Marwadi... 

5  J           ...                    ...                    ... 

)) 

f^         ...         ... 

Jain  and  Musalman    ... 

5J 

44.     Dhangar 

Hindu... 

Shepherds  and  wool  weav- 

45.    Dhed      

Hindu,  Jain  and  Musal- 

CIS. 

Village     watchmen     and 

man. 

menials. 

46.     Dhedna-Sadhu  ... 

Hindu 

Priests      and       devotees 
among  the  Dheds. 

47.    Dhobi    

„     ... 

Washermen. 

33              ...              ... 

Daksbini 

s)        ...               ...               ... 

)5 

„ 

Gujarati 

11     ••■         

1> 

^5               .«.               ... 

Jain  and  Musalman   ... 

)» 

48.    Dhodia 

Animistic        

(Forest    tribe)    Field    la- 
bourers and  cultivators. 

49.     Dhddhoia 

Hindu  and  Musalman  „ 

Goldsmith's   dust  and  re- 
fuse washers  and  clean- 
ers. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Keligion. 

Usual  Occupation, 

50.    Dubla 

Animistic        

(Forest  tribe)  Field  la- 
bourers. 

51.    Eurasians 

Christian. 

52.     Europeans 

...... 

,)              ... 

53.    Fakirs 

Musalman 

Ascetics  and  devotees 
among  Musalmans. 

54.     Gadaria 

Hindu  

Shepherds  and  wool 
weavers. 

55.     Galiara 

57 

Calenderers  and  dyers. 

56.     Gamit(Gamta)... 

Animistic 

(Forest  Tribe)  Field  la- 
bourers. 

57.     Gandharva 

Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Musicians,  singers  and  bal- 
lad reciters. 

58.     Garoda  ... 

Hindu... 

Priests  of  Dheds. 

59.     Garasia 

Hijidu  and   Musalman. 

Land-holders,  &c. 

60.     Gavli     ... 

Hindu  ...         ...         ... 

Cattle  breeders  and  gra- 
ziers. 

61.    Ghadasi 

9f         »•«                 ...                 ... 

Musicians  and  ballad  re- 
■citers. 

62.     Ghanehi 

Oil  pressers. 

5>                            ... 

Dakshini 

))         ...                  ...                  ... 

ji 

»                           ... 

Gujarati  ... 

,,         •••                 ...                 ... 

)} 

» 

Modh       

7,        ...              ...              ... 

3) 

n                   ••• 

Pancholi 

fj       ...             ...             ... 

9) 

5, 

Jain  and  Musalman    ... 

63.    Gola      

Hindu  and  Musalman... 

Rice  pounders  and  buskers, 
and  domestic  ser- 
vants. 

64.     Gondhali 

Hindu 

Musicians  and  ballad  re- 
citers. 

65.     Gorji      

Jain 

Priests  of  Jains. 

66.     Gosain  ... 

Hindu 

Devotees. 

J} 

Bharathi 

Jy             ...                          ...                         ... 

53 

J)       •••         •■• 

Giri         

))             ...                         ••• 

)> 

3) 

Naga 

J,             ...                         •.. 

)) 

») 

Niranjani 

)}             ...                        •*.                        ••. 

3, 

5, 

Puri         

J>             '••                         ...                         ... 

67.     Gulam 

Musalman       

Domestic  service  (slaves). 
Barbers. 

68.     Hajam 

Hindu 

,■) 

Dakshini 

j>          •••                  •••                 •■■ 

33 

,, 

Gujarati... 

))         •••                 ••• 

7)           ... 

Hindustani 

)» 

Marwadi 

)J         •••                 •••                 ■•• 

,, 

^   »?           

Jain  and  Musalman  ... 

(id.    Hijada 

Hindu 

Miscellaneous  and  disre- 
putable livers  and  dan- 
cers and  singers. 

70.     Holar     

Hindu 

Musicians  and  ballad  re- 
citers. 

71.     Hulsvar 

35       ...              ...              ... 

Village  watchmen  and  me- 
nials. 

72.    Jagari-Patar     ... 

jj       ...              ...              ... 

Miscellaneous  and  disre- 

73.   Jains  Dhundia  ... 

Jain 

putable  livers. 
Merchants,  traders,  &c. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Oaste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Eeligion. 

Usual  Occupation. 

74.    Jangam 

Hindu... 

Devotees. 

75.    Jews      

Jew     ... 

... 

Merchants,  &g. 

76.    Jingar 

Hindu... 

•••                  ••• 

Leather  workers   and  na- 
tive saddle  makers. 

77.    Jogi       

„ 

•*•                 ■«• 

Devotees. 

78.     Jogi  Raval 

•••                 ■•• 

,j 

79.     Kabntaria 

))     ... 

•  ••                 •• 

Tumblers  and  acrobats. 

80.    Kachhia 

„ 



Cultivators  and  growers 
of  vegetable  products. 

5»             •••                  ••• 

Ajvalia 

„ 

•■•                  ■•■ 

>1                    '5 

Jain  and  Musalman    .. 

55                        51 

81c,    Kadia 

Hindu,  Jain  and  Musal- 

Masons. 

man. 

82.    Kagdi 

Hindu  and 

Musalman, 

Stationers. 

83.    Kalal     

)>              >5 

„     ... 

Distillers  and  toddy  draw- 
ers and     liquor    sellers. 

84.     Kalaigara 

Musalman 

■«•                 ••• 

Liners  of  pots,  &c. 

85.     Kandoi 

Hindu... 

•••                  ■•• 

Confectioners. 

„       •«•         ••> 

Hindnstani 

>)     ••• 

•  •■                 ■•• 

55 

Jain     ... 

■••                 ••• 

55 

86.     Kansara 

Hindu... 

■••                 ••• 

Brass  and    copper-smiths. 

Dakshini... 

„ 

51 

}I               a*.                    ••• 

Gujarati 

'»     ••• 



>J 

87.    Kansara  Maru ... 

Jain     ... 

5J 

88.     Kapadi 

Hindu... 

.4(9                             •  •  • 

Devotees. 

89.    Kasban  ... 

Musalman 

... 

Disreputable  livers. 

90.     Kasai     

fj 

...             ... 

Butchers. 

91.    Kathi     

Hindu... 



(AVarrior  class)  Landhold- 
ing  and    service. 

92.    Kathodia 

Animistic 



(Forest  tribe)  Field  la- 
bourers, &c. 

93.    Katpitia 

Musalman 

•  •■               •  ■• 

Sellers  of  timber,  &o. 

94.    Kayastha 

Hindu... 



Writers. 

JJ                                     ••• 

Mathur 

})     ••• 

... 

55 

)J                                     •" 

Suryavanshi 

» 

... 

15 

Valmiki 

)j     ... 

J5 

95.     Khakhi 

), 

■■•               >.* 

Devotees. 

96.    Khalpa(Chamar). 

11 

•  •  •                 •«  .■ 

Leather  workers,  «§:c.,  and 
tanners. 

97.     Khamar 

,, 

•  • .                 ••• 

Cultivators. 

98.     Khambhar 

„ 

... 

55 

99.    Kharadi 

1} 

>.•             ... 

Carpenters  and  turners. 

100.    Kharva 

Hindu  and 

Musalman. 

Fishermen,  boatmen,  &c.. 

and  rope  makers. 

101.     Khasdar 

Hindu... 

..• 

Groom  and  syces. 

102.    Khatii  (Vanza)... 

Hindu  and 

Musalman. 

Weavers,  calenderera  and 
dyers. 

103.    Kbavas 

Hindu... 

■••         •• 

Domestic  servants. 

104.    Koli       

„     ... 



(Forest  tribe).  Field  la- 
bourers and  cultivato»"s. 

Chuvalia 

„ 

...     .. 

55 

Kbant 

n     •" 

...     .. 

15 

-.         •••        ••• 

Patanvadia 

n     •'• 

...     • . 

55 

„         ••■ 

Talapada 

11 

...     ■  • 

55 

V                •" 

Jain  and  MusaliToan    .. 

55 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Snb-Caste. 

Keligion. 

'  Usual  Occupation. 

105.     Kokana... 

Animistic 

(Forest   tribe)    Field   la- 
bourers and  cultivators. 

106.     Kolgha 

107.     Komati 

»      ...         ...         «** 

Hindu 

3? 
Necklaces,    beads,      &c., 
makers  and  sellers. 

108.     Kotwalia 

Animistic        

(Forest    tribe)    Field   la- 
bourers, &G. 

109.    Kumbhar 

Hindu  

Potters  and  brick  and  tile 
makers. 

>>                  ... 

Gujarati 

V 

Hindustani 



!> 

Marwadi 

?? 

,J 

Jain  and  Musalman    ... 

110.    Kunbi 

,          '* ' "** 

Hindu  and  Jain 

Cultivators, 

J5                     •••                      ... 

Anjana    ... 

Hindu 

)y 

'J                      

J, 

Jain     

„ 

Hindustani 

Hindu 

J) 

Kadava   

,1      .^. 

5) 

3>               ...               ... 

>j       ,*• 

Jain     

)^ 

5> 

Karadia 

Hindu  ... 

5J 

Lewa 

)}     •••         .,. 

99 

), 

J)           •••         ■•* 

Jain     

!} 

Matia      

Hindu 

3' 

), 

?)           '•*         ••• 

Musalman 

'J 

Rushat    ... 

Hindu... 

3> 

J) 

Uda         

>» 

^" 

Tailang 

' 

n 

111.  Kamalia 

112.  Ksbatriya 

)}     ...         ... 

'J 

Acrobats  and  dancers. 

fj     ••.         ...         ... 

Landholding  and  military 

service. 

5»             .*.                   ••« 

Hindustani 

113.  Lakbavara 

114.  Langha... 

jj     •..         .••         ,.. 
y     ...         ■•>         ... 

Musalman. 

J) 
Carpenters  and  turners. 

115,     Lodb(Lodba)  ... 

Hindu...         ... 

Agriculture  and   trade  in 

116.  Lohana... 

117.  Lobar 

)j       

Dakshini... 

Hindu  and  Jain 
Hindu 

J)          •••                 ••■                 ■•> 

fodder. 
Traders  and  pedlars. 
Blacksmiths. 

M 

Oujarati 

JJ                   •••                                  ••■                                  B» 

5' 

„           ..• 

Marwadi 

99           •  ■  ■                   *•**                   ■•• 

» 

)5 

Jain  and  Musalman    ... 

3» 

118.     Machhi... 

Hindu 

J) 

Fishermen,  palki-bearers. 

»^ 

Musalman 

119.     Mabar 

Dakshini 

Hindu 

Village  watchmen,  «S;c. 

120.     Madari 

Jj          •••                  •■•                  ... 

Musalman       

Snake  charmers  and  jug- 

121.  Malek 

122.  Mali      

}9              •<•         >■• 

glers* 
Cultivators. 

Hindu... 

Agriculture,  gardening  and 

,5 

Dakshini 

flower  selling. 

), 

Gujarati 

ij 

1)              ,.. 

Marwadi... 

77             "•                    ■•■                    ••• 

5) 

3!                  •••                 .. 

Tailangi 

9'          *•■                   ■ ■ ■                    ■• . 

>} 

J> 

Jain  and  Musalman    ... 

') 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — coutd. 


Name  of  Caste. 


Name  of  Sub-Oaste. 


Eeligion. 


Usual  Occupation. 


123.  Mang  (Ravat) 

124.  Mapara  ... 

125.  Maniara 

126.  Marathas 


127. 

128. 
129. 

130. 
131. 

132. 
133. 


134. 

135. 

136. 
137. 

138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 

142. 


Marwadi 


Mavchi ... 
Meghwal 

Meher    ... 
Mena    ... 

Mirasi   ... 
Mochi    ... 

,, 


Moguls 


Dakshini. 
Gujarati  . 


Multani 


Musalmans  (caste 
not  returned.) 
Nagori  ... 
Nanakshai 

J) 
Nat 
Native  Christians. 

Nayak  

Nayakda   (Naya- 

ka.) 
Od 


143.  Otara     .. 

144.  Pakhali  .. 

145.  Pardeshi 

146.  Pardhi   .. 

147.  Parsi 

148.  Patava  .. 


149.  Pinjara  ... 

150.  Pindhara 

151.  Pomala  ... 

152.  Poladi    ... 

153.  Prabhu    Chandra 

Seni  Kayastha. 

154.  Prabhu  Patane 


Ghori 


Hindu... 

Musalman 
Hindu... 


Jains    ... 
Hindu... 
Jains   .. 
Animistic 
Hindu... 

;> 
,, 

Musalman 
Hindu... 


Musalman 
n 
j» 
„ 

„ 

Hindu 

Musalman 
Hindu 

Christians 
Musalman 
Animistic 

Hindu  

Musalman 
Hindu 

Hindu  and  Jain 
Hindu... 

Parsi 

Hindu  ... 


Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Musalman 

Hindu  

Musalman 

Hindu 


Village  watchmen  and 
menials. 

Weighers  of  grain,  &c. 

Makers  of  ivory  and  wood- 
bangles. 

Warrior  class,  agriculture 
and  service. 

Cloth  merchants. 

Field  labourers. 

Village  watchmen  and 
menials. 

Cultivators. 

Cultivators  and  general 
labourers. 

Land-holders. 

Leather  workers  and  shoe- 
makers. 


Military  and  other  service. 


3> 


Cultivators,  &c. 
Devotees. 

J' 
Tumblers  and  acrobats. 
Field  labourers. 


Earth-workers  and  stone 


Founders. 
Water  bearers. 
Military  service,  &c. 
Hunters,  fowlers,  &c. 
Merchants,  traders,  &c. 
Weavers  and    dealers  in 

silken  and    embroidery 

goods. 
Cotton  cleaners. 
Carriers  and  dacoits. 
Cultivators  and  tumblers, 

&c. 
Iron  smiths. 
Writers. 
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Appendix    III.— contd. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Sab-Caste. 

Eeligion. 

Usual  'Occapation. 

155. 

Rabari    , 

Hindu  ... 

Cattle  breeders  and  gra- 
ziers. 

156. 

Rajgor 

j»      ...         ...         >•• 

Priests    of    the   unclean 

castes. 

157, 

Kajputs 

Hindu  and  Jain 

Warrior  class.  Land- 
holding  and  service. 

158. 

Eakhesar 

Hindu, 

Village  watchmen  and 
menials. 

159. 

Ramdev  pir 

Priests  of  unclean  castes. 

160. 

Rangrej 

Hindu  and  Musalmau... 

Dyers. 

161. 

Uavalia  ... 

Hindu  ... 

Carriers  on  pack  animals. 

i^t. 

Raval     

Hindu  and  Musalman... 

Mat     and   basket-makers 
and  village  menials. 

163. 

Rumi     

Musalman        

Military  and  other  service. 

164. 

Sabalia  ... 

Carriers,  &c. 

165. 

Sadhu    ... 

Hindu  ... 

Devotees. 

5> 

Bediwala 

J)      ...         ...         .■. 

iy 

)>                 ...                 ... 

Bijvansi 

» 

ilindastam 

),                 ••• 

Sansari    ... 

»                 ••■                 ••• 

Jain     ... 

166. 

Sagaria 

Hindu 

Cultivators. 

16V. 

Salat      

)}      ...         ... 

Masons  and  stone  dressers. 

),          •••         ... 

Grnjarati 

>j 

„ 

Hindustani 

,,          ...         ... 

Marwadi...         .,. 

„ 

Jain     

168. 

Salavi  (Sail)      ... 

Hindu 

Weavers,  calenderers  and 
dyers. 

169. 

Sanayashi 

Devotees. 

))                  ••> 

Parm-hansa 

)>                  ••• 

Swami    ... 

170. 

Sathavara 

)f 

Cultivators. 

IVl. 

Senava   

33            •••                 ...                  ... 

Village  watchmen  and 
menials. 

1/y. 
173. 

Sarania 

Shikligar 

JJ            ..•                  ...                 ... 

Hindu  and  Musalman... 

Knife-grinders. 

174. 

Shaikh  Neo-Mu- 
salmans. 

Musalman        

Traders. 

53                            )1 

Khoja 

35 

M                        ), 

Makavana 

Ij 

Cultivators. 

55                        » 

11                            3?             ••• 

Molesalam 
Meman    ... 

3'                       

Traders  and  Pedlars. 

3>                               11 

Momana 

Musalman       

Cultivators. 

"                n 

3>                            5)             ••• 

Vohora 
1.  Alia 

33 

Traders  and  Pedlars. 

1J                            )?             ••• 

2.  Davoodi 

33 

U                            ?J              •". 

3.  Ravji 

3> 

"                            5» 

4.  Sulemani    ... 

175. 

Sikh       

5) 

Warrior  "class,     military 

176. 

Sindhi 

Babi    '"".'.'. 

service. 

J, 

Bhand     

Actors  and  mimes.         ; 

Gaste,  TriltJe 
and  Ra,^^. 
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AlphabetCccf,l  List  of  Castes  in  the  BarodGi,  State,  1901 — contd. 


Name  of  Caste, 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Eieligion. 

Usiial  Occnpation, 

Sindhi — conld. 

Bhati      

55                ••• 

■  •• 

Ilachi     

1)           ••• 

... 

Khokhar 

?J            ... 

•  •. 

Sumra     

177. 

Soni 

•■• 

Hindu 

Gold  and  silversmiths. 

))         ... 

a*. 

Dakshiai 

),                >••         ... 

3} 

„         ... 

•  •• 

Damania 

„                ...         ... 

» 

,, 

•  •■ 

Gujavati 

„ 

J> 

j>         ... 

•  •* 

Hindustani 

« 

93 

)j         ••• 

•  •» 

Marwadi 

,) 

JJ 

)» 

... 

Modh 

)}                •••        ••. 

JJ 

„         ... 

•  .■ 

Parajia 

,,                ...        •.. 

J> 

55               ... 

.«• 

Jain  and  Musalman   .«. 

JJ 

178. 

Sutar      ... 

■  *• 

Hindu 

Carpenters. 

)j 

.  >  . 

Dakshini 

V 

JJ 

V 

... 

Gujarati 

>j                 ••*         ••• 

JJ 

jj          ••" 

.•• 

Hiiidustani 

>)                 ...         ■■. 

j» 

jj          '•* 

■  *• 

Marwadi 

>i                 •••         ••• 

n 

f  y          •  •  • 

... 

Jain  and  Musalman  .., 

51 

179. 

Tadavi   ... 

... 

Animistic        

(Forest  tribe)  Field- 
labourers. 

180. 

Thakore 

•  •• 

Hindu             

Land-holding  and  service. 

181. 

Tai 

.«• 

Musa  man       

"Weavers  of  cloth. 

182. 

Tamboli 

Hindu 

Dealers  in  betel  leaves. 

183. 

Talavia 

Hindu  and  Musalman. . . 

Field  labourers. 

184. 

Tirgar 

... 

Muslaman  and  Hindu... 

Arrow-makers. 

185. 

Turk 

■  •• 



»               •••         ••• 

186. 

Turi 

... 

Hindu            ... 

Dancers  and  singers. 

187. 

Tuvar 

•  •a 

•  ••    .. 

Musalman       

Cultivators. 

188. 

Vadhels 

•  •• 

Hindu             

Warrior  class,  agriculture. 

189. 

Vadi 

•  •• 

„                 ... 

Snake-charmers  and  jug- 
glers. 

190. 

Vaghers 

■  •« 

}i                 •••         ••> 

Warrior  class,  agriculture. 

191. 

Valvi     ... 

•  •■ 

Animistic 

Field  labourers. 

192. 

Vania     ... 

Hindu            

Traders. 

1 

•  .■ 

Agarval  ... 

„ 

J' 

2 

•  •> 

Baj          

)»                •••         ••• 

5) 

)J 

.•■ 

1.  Dasa 

,, 

I» 

»          3 

•  •■ 

Dakshini 

„                ... 

Jj 

I          4 

... 

Disawal 

„                ... 

>» 

)j 

■  •• 

1.  Dasa 

„ 

'J 

2.  Visa 

„                ...        ... 

JJ 

V 

Jain 

:i 

I          5 

•  .. 

Gujjar 

Hindu            

5» 

»5 

•  •  ■ 

1.  Dasa 

2.  Visa  _ 

J,                .■• 

}' 

I         6 

Hindustani 

Hindu 

Traders. 

»          7 

■  •• 

Jharola 

jj                

15 

J) 

... 

1,  Dasa 

„ 

5J 

)J 

•  •• 

2.  Visa 

}) 

>J 

»          8 

**' 

Kapol      

„ 

J5 

9 

a.  ■ 

Khadayata 

„ 

» 

99 

•  •• 

1.  Dasa 

..                ...         ... 

5) 

}) 

2.  Vis^ 

„                ... 

.55 

5? 

••• 

Jain     ...         ...         •• 

55 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Castes  in  the  Baroda  State,   1901 — concld. 


Name  of  Caste. 

Name  of  Sub-Caste. 

Religion. 

Usnal  Occupation. 

Vania  10 

Lingayat 

•  •• 

Hindu 

••• 

Traders* 

,.      11 

••■ 

Lad 

•  •■ 

))              aa.                      ..a 

•  •a 

3» 

n 

*•• 

1.  Dasa 

•  •• 

JJ              ..a 

••a 

9? 

V 

••■ 

2.  Visa 

)»              •••                     ••• 

... 

9) 

„      12 

••• 

Poncha 

•  a. 

99              .8.                      a*. 

a.. 

J> 

j> 

••• 

1.  Visa 

a*. 

)y              **•                      a.a 

•  «a 

)> 

" 

•■• 

Jain    •••         .,• 

... 

99 

„      13 

■■• 

Marwadi 

aaa 

Hindu 

•  •a 

39 

5' 

••• 

Jain     

■  a. 

5> 

„       14 

••• 

Meshri    ... 

... 

Hindu 

■  •• 

9> 

„      15 

••• 

Mewada  ... 

•  a. 

Hindu  and  Jain 

•  •■ 

9s 

» 

••• 

1.  Dasa 

a*. 

9? 

.a. 

)9 

»> 

••• 

2.  Visa 

■  •■ 

?) 

•  •■ 

)J 

„      16 

■•• 

Modh      ... 

a.a 

9' 

... 

99 

>' 

... 

1.  Dasa 

•  ■  • 

99 

•  •a 

9> 

jj 

•■• 

2.  Maloya 

•  a. 

»» 

.*. 

3^ 

M 

••• 

3.  Visa 

•  •• 

5> 

... 

19 

,.      17 

••• 

Nagar 

a.a 

Hindu 

... 

3> 

» 

#•• 

1.  Dasa 

•  a. 

))              .aa                      aaa 

... 

>» 

jj 

•.• 

2.  Visa 

•  •1 

),             ••m 

... 

3> 

„      18 

••• 

Nandora 

P** 

J>              ••• 

39 

j> 

••• 

1.  Dasa 

•  •■ 

Jy               ..a 

... 

»> 

2.  Visa 

•  •• 

)> 

•  *• 

99 

Va"^^'*l9 

••• 

Nima      ... 

... 

Hindu  and  Jain 

9} 

'J 

••■ 

1.  Visa 

•  •a 

3? 

••* 

99 

„      20 

••* 

Porwad   ... 

... 

9) 

... 

91 

» 

••• 

1.    Dasa 

•  a. 

5» 

... 

39 

>» 

■•• 

2.    Visa 

.•■ 

9) 

•  •a 

99 

„      21 

... 

Oswal 

•  •a 

J> 

•  •• 

49 

5» 

••• 

1.     Dasa 

... 

J» 

••• 

99 

}» 

••• 

2.    Visa 

,, 

3> 

•  .. 

ff 

„      22 

••• 

Shrimali ... 

... 

SJ 

•  •• 

j> 

■•> 

1.    Dasa 

»«. 

99 

99 

») 

••• 

2.    Visa 

... 

9* 

»**- 

9J 

» 

••• 

3.    Soni  Shrimali 
Dasa  &  Visa. 

S» 

••• 

»> 

„      23 

... 

Rayakval 

..a 

5> 

..a 

9f 

»      24 

... 

Sorathia  ... 

aa. 

3J 

aa. 

«9 

II 

••■ 

1.    Dasa 

... 

J> 

2' 
99 

53 

••> 

2.     Visa 

aa. 

!) 

■  •■ 

99 

„      25 

... 

Umad      ... 

... 

5> 

... 

99 

»5 

••• 

1.     Dasa 

... 

» 

•  •a 

99 

J> 

... 

2.    Visa 

... 

)j 

39 

„      26 

Vayada  ,.. 

•  •• 

Hindu... 

*a* 

1) 

193. 

Vankar 

... 

55          ••• 

Weavers,  &c. 

194, 

Varli 

••• 

Animistic 

aa. 

Field  labourers. 

195. 
196. 

Vanzara 
Vasava 

... 

Hindu 
Animistic 

•  •• 

Carriers  on  pack  animals. 
Field  labourers. 

197, 

Vansfoda  (Gh 
Gha). 

an- 

Hindu 

... 

Bamboo-splitters    and 
basket-makers. 

198. 

Veragi  (Beiragi). 

J»           aaa                   a.a 

.a. 

Devotees. 

199. 

Other  forest  tribes. 

Animistic 

*•* 

Field  labourers. 

200. 

Waghri 

... 

Hindu  and  Musalman. 

Hunters,    fovrlers     and 

• 

thieves. 

Caste,  Tribe 
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Subsidiary  Table  I-A. 

Caste,  THhe  and  Race  hy  Social  Precedence  and  Religion, 


Percentage  of 

group  on  total 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

Persons. 

Kales. 

Females. 

Popalation  of 

Group  nnmber. 

All 

Hiudn. 

reli- 
gions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

a 

7 

Brahmans, 

Gujarati. 

L     Such  Brahmans 

as  do  not  eat  the  food 

prepared   by  a  mem- 

Brahmans. 

ber  of  any  other  sub- 

cast©  bntitheir  own  ; 

1. 

Vadnagara  Nagar     ... 

1,852 

990 

862 

all  other  sub-castes  of 

2. 

Prashnora 

81 

50 

31 

Brahmans,ex<;ept  some 

3. 

Bhrimali        

1,623 

811 

812 

in  Group  II,  can  eat 
food    prepared    b  y 

Total  of  Group  I     ... 

3,556 

1,851 

1,705 

0-23 

0-18 

them. 

II.     Such  as  do  not 

1. 

Chitroda  Nagar 

101 

51 

50 

eat  food  prepared  by  a 

member  of  any  other 

2. 

Sathodara  Nagar 

377 

181 

196 

sub-caste   btit  their 

own,  and  the  first-men- 

3. 

Visnagara  Nagar 

5,407 

2,571 

2,836 

tioned  caste  in  Group 

I,  and    whose  cooked 
food    all  other  Brah- 

mans    except     those 

Total  of  Group  II     ... 

5,885 

2,803 

3,082 

0-38 

0-3 

men^bioned  in  Groups 

I  &  II,  can  eat. 
III.     Such    castes 

1. 

Disawal         

127 

62 

65 

as    interdine     among 

2. 

Vayada 

13 

6 

7 

themselves  as  well  as 

3. 

Udambar 

6 

5 

1 

eat  food   prepared  by 

4. 

Chorashi  Mewada    ^ 

531 

£81 

250 

the  castes  in  the  first 

5. 

Bhargav        

405 

192 

213 

two  groups. 

6. 

Motala          ^. 

12 

7 

5 

7. 

Valam 

737 

361 

376 

8. 

Nandora        

1,011 

543 

468 

9. 

Chovisa 

498 

235 

263 

10. 

Dadhich 

96 

61 

35 

11, 

Bhat  Mewada 

1,836 

870 

966 

12. 

Rayakval      

247 

137 

110 

13. 

Kapil... 

3 

2 

1 

14. 

Pushkarna     ... 

51 

30 

21 

15. 

Gayawal       

20 

9 

11 

16. 

Shetpal         

6 

3 

3 

17. 

2iarola           

191 

88 

103 

18. 

Jambu         ...        ... 

2,585 

1,288 

1,297 

19. 

Bhitia  Khedaval 

378 

214 

164 

20. 

Shrigaud  Pravalia    ... 

4 

4 

•  •• 

21. 

Baval            

44 

17 

27 

22. 

Audich  Sahasra 

26,116 

13,170 

12,996 

23. 

„       Tolatia 

3,227 

1,596 

1,631 

■^ 

24. 

Khedaval  Baj 

187 

91 

96 

25. 

Travadi  M«wada      ... 

2,190 

1,133 

1,057 

i&. 

Vadadara     

153 

94 

59 

27. 

Borsada        

392 

190 

202 
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Subsidiary  Table  I-A. 

Caste,  Tribe, and  Eace  by  Social  Precedence  and  Religion — contd. 


Percentage  of 

group  on  total 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Popalation  of 

Group  number. 

All 

Hindu. 

reli- 
gions. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

7 

Group  ll\~-concld. 

28. 

Modh  Chaturvedi     ... 

5,932 

3,084 

2,848 

29. 

Kandolia 

340 

166 

174 

80. 

Uneval 

1,360 

673 

687 

31. 
1. 

Anavala 

Total  of  Group  III     ... 
Vadnagara  Patani  Na- 

10,862 

5,800 

5,062 

59,610 
250 

30,4,12 

29,198 

3-85 

3 

IV.     Castes  which, 

120 

130 

though  they  belong  to 

gar  (Barad.) 

the  Brahman  class,  are 

2. 

Gugali 

1,752 

928 

824 

such    that    no     other 

3. 

Somapura 

13 

7 

G 

Brahmans  will  eat  food 

4. 

Girnara 

70 

41 

29 

pre[iared  by  them. 

5. 

i^boti... 

498 

261 

237 

e. 

Nana  Chovisa 

314 

145 

169 

7. 

Achari 

145 

70 

75 

8. 

Karatia 

99 

t,d 

46 

9. 

Sajodara 

15 

5 

lU 

10. 

Kriya  Gor    ... 

13 

7 

6 

11. 

Tapodhan 

4,740 

2,439 

2,301 

I'i. 
1. 

"Vyas 

Total  of  Group  IV    ... 
Sarasvat,  degraded  ... 

754 

400 

354 

8,663 

4,476 

4,187 

0-56 

0.-44 

Y.     Such  castes  .is 

108 

82 

26 

can  eat  and  drink  of 

2. 

Eajgor 

3,017 

551 

4^6 

even  others  than  Bnih- 

3. 

Bhojak 

51 

24 

27 

toans,    although    they 

4. 

Tragala          

4,367 

2,025 

2,342 

themselves  belong  to 

the  class  of  Brahmans. 

Total  of  Group  V      ... 
Total  Brahmans,  Groups 

0-36 

5,543 

2,682 

2,861 

0-28 

i-v 

Brahmans,  Gujarafi,  not 

83,257 

42,224 

41,033 

5-38 

4-25 

grouped. 

1. 

Audich,  unspecified  ... 

11,831 

5,981 

5,850 

0-7 

0-6 

t. 

Khedawal,  unspecified. 

3,355 

],806 

1,549 

0-^? 

0-17 

a. 

Modh,  unspecified     ... 

3,186 

1,720 

1,466 

0-? 

0-16 

4. 

Brahma-Bhat       and 

Bhat 

16,034 

8,384 

7,650 

ri 

0-83 

i). 

Others           

Total 
Total    Gujarati    Brah- 

10,218 

5,567 

4,651 

0-66 

0-52 

44,624 

23,458 

21,166 

2-88    2-28 

mans           

127,881 

65,682 

62,199 

8-26 

6-53 

caste,  Tribe 
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Subsidiaiy  Table  I-A: 

Caste,.  Tribe  and  Eace  by  Social  Precedence,  and  Religion^'-Goutdi. 


Percentage  of 

group  on  total 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Kace. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Population  of 

Group  number. 

■  All 

Hindu. 

Ail 

reli- 
gions. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Maharashtra  or  Dakshini 

Brahmans 

13,798 

7,528 

6,270 

0-89 

0-71 

Other  Brahmans 
Total  Brahmans 

Kshatrhjas. 

2,956 

2,095 

861 

0-19 

0-15 

144,635 

75,305 

69,330 

9-34 

7-39 

(a)     Writer  class 

4,153 

2,243 

1,910 

0-27 

0-21 

(b)     Warrior  class 

90,553 

47,457 

43,076 

5-85 

4-64 

(c)     Trading  class 
Total  Kshatriyas 
Vaisliya, 

11,514 

5,932 

5,582 

0-74 

0-59 

1^6,5iOO 

55,632 

50,568 

6-86 

5-44 

Vania  Gujarati. 

I.     Such  castes  as 

1.     Visa  Nagar  ... 

1,196 

619 

577 

... 

■  •d 

do   not  practise   pur- 

2.    Dasa  Vayada 

262 

144 

118 

... 

■  •• 

chase  of  brides. 

3.     Visa  Mewada 

108 

47 

61 

... 

... 

4.     Dasa  Mewada 

463 

245 

218 

... 

5.     Dasa  Porvad 

1,253 

614 

639 

6.     Baj  Dasa      

51 

25 

26 

... 

7.     Dasa  Jharola 

28 

22 

6 

8.     Uraad     ■ 

75 

28 

47 

... 

9.    Mevada         

Total  of  Group  1     ... 

1.     Dasa  Khadayata 

82 

43 

39 

... 

... 

3,518 

1,787 

1,731 

0-23 

0-18 

11.     Snch  castes  as 

1,384 

742 

642 

accept  purchase  money 

2.     Visa  Vayada 

172 

90 

8jJ 

•  •■ 

>•> 

for  the  bride  in  some 

3.     Visa  Lad       

2,991 

1,499 

1,492 

•  •■ 

■  ■• 

localities,   but  not    in 

4.     Dasa  Nagar  ... 

1,757 

876 

881 

•  •> 

■  •• 

others. 

5.    Dasa  Lad     

5,347 

2,831 

2,516 

>■• 

•  «h 

6.     Pancha         

262 

130 

132 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7,    Kapol           

2,547 

1,340 

1,207 

••■ 

••• 

8.     jigarval         

75 

42 

33 

•  «• 

•  •■ 

9.     Dasa  Shrimali 

3,378 

1,841 

1,537 

•  •a 

«  •■ 

■ 

10.    Dasa  Modh  .^ 

Total  of  Group  II     ... 

1.     Shrimali  Soni 

758 

399 

359 

... 

■  •• 

]8,671 

9,790 

8,881 

1-21 

0-96 

III.    Such  castes  as 

3,432 

1,767 

1,665 

... 

generally    sell    their 

2. '  Visa  Khadayata       ... 

1,392 

761 

631 

... 

r«  1 

daughters    in   marri- 

3.   Dasa  pisawal 

3,021 

1,562 

1,459 

... 

•  •• 

age. 

4.    Visa  Disawal 

1,133 

567 

566 

... 

•  •• 

5.     Sorathil 

258 

138 

120 

... 

... 
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Subsidiary  Table  I-A. 

Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  hy  Social  Precedence  and  Beh'gion-'-OQntd.. 


Oaste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percentage  of 
group  on  total 
Population  of 

Gtonp  Do^bei. 

Hindu 

All 
reli- 
gions. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

Group  III — eoncld. 

6,  Visa  Sorathia 

7.  Visa  Shrimali 

Total  of  Group  m.  ... 
Total  Vanias,  Groups  I-IIL. 

Vanias       Gujarati      not 
grouped          

Total  Goijarati  Vanias  ... 

Other  Vanias     

Total  Vanias 

Kunbis 

Miscellaneous  castes 
Religious  mendicants    ... 
Wandering      and      Low- 
profession  class 

Criminal  class 

Unclean  castes   ... 

Unclassified  List 

Arya  &  Brahma  Samajists. 

Total  Hindus 

Jains. 

Vanias 

Other  Jains       

Total  Jains     ... 

Zoroastrians, 

Parsi      

Musalmans. 

AralDS     

Afghans             

Itoguls 

Baloch 

Sindhi 

Shaikh  Neo-Musalmans .. 
Converts  -who  have    stiU 

retained    their   Hindu 

names. 

70 
673 

34 
356 

36 
317 

:;: 

•  •• 

•  •• 

9,979 

5,185 

4,794 

0-65 

0-51 

32,168 

16,762 

15,406 

2-1 

1-65 

15,473 

8,028 

7,445 

1 

•79 

47,641 

24,790 

22,851 

3-08 

2-44 

220 

126 

94 

... 

•  •• 

47,861 

24,916 

22,945 

3-09 

2-45 

411,018 

273,027 

17,662 

45,622 

337,165 

163,176 

570 

56 

215,114 

138,483 
10,862 

23,804 

175,482 

82,153 

362 

29 

195,904 

134,544 

6,801 

21,818 

161,683 

81,023 

208 

27 

26-57 

17-85 

1-14 

2-95 
21-79 
10-55 

21 

13-98 
0-9 

2-34 

17-27 

8-36 

1,546,992 

802,141 

744,851 

100 

79-23 

39,509 
8,781 

20,214 
4,543 

Jain. 

19,295 

4,238 

81-82 
18-18 

2- 

0-45 

48,290 

24,757 

23,583 

100 

2-47 

8,409 

3,712 

Parsi. 
4,697 

100 

0-43 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

29,714 
11,440 
1,237 
1,573 
5,732 
56,736 
2,516 

15,366 

6,035 

616 

818 

2,893 

28,354 

1,230 

Musal- 

man. 

13,348 

5,405 

621 

755 

2,839 

28,382 

1,286 

18 
6-93 
0-75 
0-95 
3-47 
34-38 
1*53 

1-52 
0-59 

•  •• 

•  •• 

0-29 
2-91 
0-13 
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Subsidiary  Table  I-A. 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Race  hy  Social  Precedence  and  Meligion — concluded. 


Percentage  of 

group  on  total 

Caste,  Tribe  gr  Race. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Femal^. 

population  ot 

Group  number. 

All 

Mnsal- 

Ail 

reli- 

man. 

gions. 

1 

3 

3 

:      ' 

5 

6 

7 

VIII. 

Converia  who  have  adopt- 
ed the  names  of  their 
professions  as  the  names 
of  their  tribes. 

19,002 

•     9;489 

9j513 

11-52 

0-97. 

IX. 

Menials              

9,161 

4,728 

4,443 

5-55 

0-47 

X. 

Unclean  ... 

em 

350 

234 

0-37 

Eeligions  order  ... 

4,725; 

2,570 

2,155 

2-88 

0-24 

Foreign  .„ 

122 

70 

52 

... 

... 

Unclassified     and    castes 

22,452 

lly820 

10,632 

13-61 

1-15 

not  returned. 
Total  Musaiimans     ... 

165,014 

84'339 

80,.675 

100 

8-44 

Christians, 

Christian. 

Christians           

Animistics. 

7,6^1 

4,228 

3,463 

100 

0-4 

Animistic. 

Chodhra 

23,324 

11,829 

11,495 

Dhodia 

15,861 

8,023 

7,838 

Dubla     

28,492 

14,397 

14,095 

Nayakda  (Nayaka)       ... 

6,970 

3,487 

3,483 

Kokana  ... 

3,646 

1,848 

1,798 

Gamit(Gamta) 

38,169 

19,291 

18,878 

Vasava  ... 

2,383 

1,180 

1,203 

Varli 

610 

294 

316 

Kathodia           

613 

293 

320 

Bhil       ...        

37,650 

19,392 

18,258 

Mavchi 

879 

464 

415 

Valvi          

1,033- 

510- 

523 

Kotwalia           

845 

407 

438 

Dhanka  ...         

5,524 

2,802 

2,722 

Kolgha 

570 

277 

293 

Tadvi      

8,435 

4,289 

4,146 

And  others          

1,246 

640 

606 

Total  of  Animistics    ... 

X76,250 

89,423 

86,827 

100 

9 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  since  1881. 


Persons. 

Percentage  of  Variation.    In- 

Net Variation 

crease  (+)  01 

Decrease  (,— ) 

Increase  (-f-) 

CaBte,  Tribe  or  Race. 

or  Decrease 

C-) 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Hindus       '  ... 

1,546,992 

1,938,729 

1,761,356 

—20  2 

+10-1 

-214,364 

I. — Beahmans 

(a)    Brahmans,  Chijarati 

99,935 

117,322 

112,169 

—14-81 

-f  4-59 

—  12,234 

Achari              

145 

••■••• 

+     145 

Anavala           

10,862 

11,148 

10,335 

—"2 -'56 

+  "7-*87 

+     527 

Audicli             

41,497 

49,460 

47,774 

—16-  1 

+  3-5 

—  6,277 

Bhargav           

405 

405 

359 

+12-81 

+       46 

Borsada 

392 

522 

500 

—24"  9 

+  4.   4 

—    108 

Chovisa            

498 

1,064 

1,245 

—53-19 

—14-54 

—     747 

Disaval 

127 

167 

125 

—23-95 

+33-   6 

+         2 

Gugali             

1,752 

1,884 

i.s.-^i 

—  7 

+  2-89 

—       79 

Jambu 

2,582 

3,777 

4,012 

-31-64 

—  5-86 

—  1,430 

Jharola             

191 

214 

183 

—10-75 

+16-94 

+         8 

Kandolia 

340 

401 

423 

—15-21 

—  5 

—      83 

Khedawal        

3,920 

4,255 

3,917 

-  7-87 

+  8-62 

+         3 

Mewada 

5,383 

7,014 

6,719 

—23-25 

+  4-39 

— 1,336 

Modh 

9,578 

12,129 

11,589 

—21 

+  4-65 

—  2,011 

Nagar 

8,144 

11,543 

9,938 

—  29-45 

+16-15 

—  1,794 

Nandora           

1,011 

1,396 

1,440 

—20-41 

—  3 

—     429 

Eayakwal 

247 

353 

385 

—30 

—  8-31 

—    138 

Sachora 

259 

351 

284 

—26-21 

+23-59 

—      32 

Shrigand           

2,076 

2,554 

2,425 

—18-71 

+  5-32 

—     349 

Shrirqali 

1,623 

2,100 

1,924 

—22-71 

+  9-14 

—     301 

Soni      

824 

+     824 

Unewal... 

1,360 

"l,628 

*"l,534 

— I6V46 

+  "6-*12 

—     174 

Vadadara 

153 

314 

267 

-51-27 

+17-6 

—     114 

Valmika 

737 

1,155 

920 

—36-19 

+25-54 

—    183 

And  others       

5,829 

3,488 

4,040 

+67-  1 

—13-6 

+  1,789 

(6)    Degraded  Brahmans    ... 

27,946 

34,900 

31,589 

— 19-92 

+10-  4 

—  3,643 

Aboti 

498 

622 

390 

— 19-93 

+59-48 

+     108 

Gurav 

227 

316 

254 

—28-16 

+  24-41 

—       27 

Karatia            

99 

113 

2,247 

—12-38 

-94-97 

—  2,148 

Rajgor              

1,017 

1,109 

998 

—  8-29 

+11-12 

+       19 

Sarasvat 

108 

125 

280 

—13 

—55-35 

—     172 

Bhat  and  Barot 

16,034 

21,432 

21,280 

—25-19 

+  0-71 

—  5,246 

Tapodhan          

4,740 

5,451 

5,187 

—13 

+  5 

—     447 

Tragala            ^. 

4,300 

4,747 

—  9-41 

+  4,300 

Vyas     

754 

801 

'""724 

—  5-87 

+  10-'63 

+      30 

And  others      

169 

184 

229 

—  8-15 

—20 

—      60 

[fl)     Mdhdrastra  or  Daksldni 

13,798 

16,634 

15,098 

—17 

■\-10-17 

— 1,300 

Brahmans. 

Deshastha         

5,694 

8,273 

9,514 

31-17 

—13 

—  3,820 

Devrukha 

364 

754 

375 

—51-72 

+  101 

—      11 

Karhada          

1,150 

1,845 

1,004 

37-66 

+83-76 

+     146 

Kokaaastha 

8,095 

3,644 

3,781 

—15 

—  3-62 

—     686 

Shenvi  ... 

453 

319 

212 

+42 

+50-47 

+     241 

And  others       

3,042 

1,799 

212 

+69-  1 

+748-6 

+  2,830 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and.  Bace  since  1881. 


Persons. 

Percentage  of  Variation. 

Net 

Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  ( — ) 

Variation. 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Race. 

Increase  C-f) 
or  Decrease 

(-J 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1894-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

{d)  Tailangi  Brahmans    ... 

207 

239 

179 

—13-38 

■+33-52 

+      28 

(«)  Hindustani  Bralimans... 

2,465 

3,287 

3,028 

-25 

+  8-55 

—■    563 

Gaud 

204 

483 

541 

—57-76 

—10-72 

—    337 

Kanya  Kubja 

1,588 

2,206 

2,175 

—28 

+  1-42 

—     587 

Sarasvat 

163 

191 

100 

—13 

+91 

+       63 

And  others        

510 

407 

212 

+25-3 

+92 

+     298 

(/)  Marwadi  Brahmans  ... 

238 

172 

125 

+38-37 

+37-6 

+     113 

(g)  And  other  Brahmans... 

46 

89 

95 

-48-31 

—  6-31 

—      49 

II.— KSHATRIYA       

106,200 

144,831 

122,034 

—26-7 

+  18-7 

—15,834 

(a)   Writer  Class... 

4,153 

5,098 

3,567 

—18-5 

+43 

+    586 

Brahma  Kshatri 

826 

1,709 

1,214 

-51-66 

+  40-77 

—    388 

Kayastha         

477 

457 

190 

+  4-37 

+140-52 

+     287 

Chandraseni     Kayastha 

2,846 

2,919 

2,163 

—  2-5 

+34-95 

+     683 

Prabhu. 

And  others 

4 

13 

—69-23 

+         4 

(6)  Warrior  Class 

90,533 

127,676 

108,122 

—29-9 

*    +18-9 

—17,589 

Garasia 

3,758 

+  3,758 

Kathi               

3,401 

"3,741 

"3,325 

—  9 

+12-51 

+       76 

Kshatriya  Hindustani.., 

1,429 

1,756 

2,116 

—18-62 

—17 

—    687 

Maratha 

17,386 

19,953 

19,424 

—12-87 

+  2-72 

—  2,038 

Rajput              

59,410 

97,841 

79,876 

—38-66 

+22-49 

—20,466 

Thakore 

807 

+     807 

Vagher 

4,306 

"4,349 

"3,360 

Z*i 

+29-46 

+     946 

And  others 

36 

36 

21 

+71-43 

+      15 

(c)   Trading  Class 

11,514 

12flo7 

10,345 

—  "4.5 

+16-5 

+  1,169 

Bhatia 

1,067 

958 

1,513 

+11-38 

—36-68 

—    446 

Lohana            

10,447 

11,099 

8,832 

—  5-87 

+25-67 

+  1,615 

III. — Vaishta         

458,879 

487,525 

438,704 

—  6 

+11-1 

+20,175 

(a)    Vdnid,  Gujardti 

47,641 

47,778 

45,934 

—  0-29 

+  4 

+.  1,707 

Disawal 

7,290 

9,903 

9,556 

—26-38 

+  3-63 

'   *       1 

—  2,266 

Jharola 

2,154 

2,493 

2,649 

—13-59 

—  5-89. 

—     495 

Kapola 

2,547 

2,234 

2,072 

+14 

+  7-82 

+     475 

Khadayata 

2,852 

3,726 

3,425 

—23-46 

+  8-78 

—    573 

Lad                  

8,381 

8,943 

10,306 

—  6-27 

—13-22 

—  1,925 

Mewada 

653 

710 

639 

—  8 

+11-11 

+       14 

Modh               

3,744 

3,777 

3,697 

—  0-87 

+  2-16 

+      47 

Nagar 

4,153 

5,112. 

4,686 

—18-76 

+  9 

—    533 

Pancha             

262 

183 

459 

+43-17 

—60-13 

—    197 

Porwad 

1,640 

1,685 

1,467 

—  2-67 

+14-86 

+     173 

Shrimali 

4,123 

4,767 

4,422 

—13-51 

+  7-8 

1            -^     " 

—    299 

Soni  Shrimali  ... 
Sorathia           

4,117 
331 

804 
554 

13 

398 

+412 
—40-25 

+6084-21 
+39-11 

+  4,104 
—      67 

Vayada 

772 

932 

956 

—17-16 

—  2-51 

184 

And  others       

4,622 

1,955 

1,189 

+136-4 

+64-4 

+  3,433 
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Subsidiary  Table  II.— contd. 
Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  since  1881. 


Persons. 

'Percentage  of  Variation. 
Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  (— ) 

Net 
Variation. 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

Inciease  (+ ) 
or  Deciease 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

C-) 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(6)  And  other   Vdnias      .. 

220 

192 

126 

■^14-58 

+52-  4 

+      94 

(c)  Kunhis 

.      411,018 

439,555 

390,644 

—     6-5 

+     12. 

+  18,374 

Anjana 

32,514 

31,488 

30,402 

+     3-26 

+      3-57 

+  2,112 

Kadava 

.      175,570 

200,058 

175,264 

—  12-24 

+     14-14 

+      306 

Karadia 

6,456 

•  ••     ■• 

+  6,456 

Lewa                

.       170,390 

199,169 

185,364 

+  *  14'44 

+       7-44 

—14,974 

Uda                  

1,885 

1,550 

954 

—  21-61 

+     62-47 

+      931 

And  others       

24,203 

7,290 

660 

+  232- 

+  1004- 

+23,543 

IV.— Miscellaneous  Castes 

273,027 

336,550 

307,918 

—  19- 

+       9-4 

—34,891 

Ahir                 

4,316 

5,214 

4,714 

—  17-22 

+     10-61 

—     398 

Bavacha 

1,661 

2,077 

1,805 

—  20- 

+     14-88 

—      147 

Bharbhnuja      

334 

367 

392 

—     9- 

—       9-54 

—       58 

Bhandari 

236 

128 

177 

+  84-37 

—     27-68 

+        59 

Bharwad 

7,077 

9,589 

7,401 

—  26-19 

+     29-56 

—      324 

Bhausar 

6,066 

7,750 

7,911 

—  21-7 

—      2- 

—  1,845 

Bhoi                 

4,127 

4,531 

4,155 

—    9- 

+       9. 

-       28 

Charan             

2,536 

2,838 

2,580 

—  10-64 

+     10- 

—       44 

Dabgar 

598 

883 

814 

—  32-27 

+       8-48 

—     216 

Darzi 

14,015 

16,308 

14,973 

—  14- 

+       9. 

—     958 

Dliangar 

543 

813 

979 

—  33-21 

—    16-96 

—     436 

Dhobi               

g,583 

2,889 

2,948 

—  10-6 

—       2- 

—     365 

Ghanchi 

12,132 

14,048 

11,425 

—  13-64 

+     22-96 

+      707 

Goia                 ...         .,- 

5,660 

5,984 

6,223 

-     5-41 

+     14-57 

+      437 

Hajam              

24,856 

32,328 

.29,388 

—  23-11 

+     10- 

—  4,532 

Jingar               

115 

86 

132 

+  33-72 

—    34-84 

—       17 

Kaehhia 

8,190 

8,912 

9,857 

—    8-1 

—      9-59 

—  1,667 

Kadia 

739 

834 

1,268 

—  11-39 

—    34-23 

—     529 

Kalal                

1,089 

1,626 

1,521 

—  33- 

+       6-9 

—     432 

Kandoi 

471 

380 

119 

+   24- 

+  219-2 

+      352 

Kansara 

2,445 

2,865 

2,862 

—  14-7 

+       0-1 

—     417 

Khambhar       

663 

+      663 

Kharadi 

151 

""'555 

76 

—  "72'-'79 

+  630-26 

+        75 

Kharava 

1,895 

1,579 

1,456 

+  20- 

+       8-45 

+      439 

Khatri             

4,441 

4,254 

3,870 

-f     4-39 

+       9-92 

+     571 

Khavas 

288 

129 

215 

+  123-26 

—    40- 

+        73 

Kumbhar         

41,375 

49,853 

43,560 

—  20-  5 

+  14-45 

—  2,185 

Lobar  ... 

19,045 

24,186 

22,109 

—27- 

+  9-4 

—  3,064 

Maohhi            

7,930 

9,694 

9,309 

—18-19 

+  4-14 

—  1,379 

Mali     

3,421 

4,436 

4,626 

—22-  9 

—  3-97 

—  1,198 

Marwadi 

187 

+     187 

Mochi  ... 

8,593 

"9,599 

"9,008 

—10-  5 

+  9-56 

—    415 

Od       

1,800 

1,969 

1,732 

—  8-58- 

+  13-69 

+       68 

Pardesi 

410 

460 

—10-87 

+     410 

Rabkri... 

39,593 

58,087 

'54,508 

—31-84 

+"6."  57 

—  14,915 

Sagaria           

1,632 

1,693   • 

1,124 

—  3-   6 

+  50-71 

+     508 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — contd. 

Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  since  1881. 


Percentage 

of  Variation. 

Net 

Persons. 

Increase  (+)  ( 

3r  Decrease  C — ) 

Variation. 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Eaee. 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease 

C-D 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

-— S 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

Miscellaneous  Castes — 

contd. 

Salat 

1,248 

1,672 

1,345 

—25-4 

+  24-3 

— 

97 

Sathavara 

5,362 

6,606 

5,633 

—18-83 

+  17-28 

— 

271 

Bhikligar 

431 

571 

551 

—24-52 

+  3-62 

— 

120 

Soni     ... 

6,963 

12,251 

12,332 

—43-16 

—  0-66 

— 

5,369 

Sutar   ... 

22,554 

25,313 

24,031 

—10-9 

+  5-33 

— 

1,477 

Tamboli            

580 

672 

601 

—13-69 

+  11-81 

— 

21 

Vankar             

3  894 

593 

17 

•+556-   7 

+  3388-23 

+ 

3,877 

Vanzara           ... 

91 

759 

760 

—88 

—  0-13 

— 

669 

And  others 

691 

1,169 

408 

—41 

+  186 

+ 

283 

v.— Religious  Mendicants 

17,662 

22,177 

20,585 

—20-   3 

+  7-7 

— 

2,923 

Bawa  ... 

5,512 

3,702 

5 

+48-89 

+  78940- 

+ 

5,507 

Bharthari         

353 

419 

308 

—15-75 

+  36- 

+ 

45 

Gosain             

5,672 

10,221 

10,014 

-44-6 

+   2- 

4,332 

Jogi, 

250 

1,538 

1,822 

-83-74 

—15-59 

— 

1,572 

Sadhu  

3,913 

3,922 

5,631 

—  0-23 

—30-35 

— 

1,718 

Veragi             

1,250 

1,294 

2,270 

—  3-4 

—43- 

— 

1,020 

And  others       

712 

1,081 

535 

—34-   1 

+  102- 

+ 

177 

VI. — "Wandbking  and  Low 

45,622 

69,290 

66,519 

-34-  1 

+  4-   1 



20,897 

Profession  Class. 

Bajania, 

1,719 

2,936 

2,896 

—41-45 

+  1-38 

— 

1,177 

Ravalia 

19,672 

28,785 

25,894 

—31-66 

+  11-17 

— 

6,222 

Vadi     ...         

547 

1,113 

706 

-50-85 

+  57-65 



159 

Wiighri 

23,264 

34,819 

30,177 

—33-19 

+  15-38 

— 

6,917 

And  others       

420 

1,637 

6,846 

— U-  3 

—76-   1 

— 

6,426 

VII. — Criminal  Class 

337,165 

490,848 

451,652 

—31-3 

+   8-7 

_ 

114,487 

Koli     

324,527 

474,017 

430,034 

—31-54 

+10-23 



105,507 

Tala.via             

12,551 

16,700 

21,494 

—24.85 

—22-   3 

, 

8,943 

And  others 

87 

131 

124 

-33-6 

+  5-   7 

— 

37 

VIIL— Unclean  Castes   ... 

163,176 

213,143 

191,605 

—23-4 

+  11-  2 

_ 

28,429 

Bhangi 

23,978 

30,965 

30,88] 

—22-56 

+  0-27 

, 

1         " 

6,923 

Burnd  ... 

138 

136 

114 

+  1-47 

+  19-29 

+ 

24 

Dhed 

94,376 

124,340 

110,040 

—24- 

+  12-99 

15,664 

Garoda 

5,919 

7,453 

7,719 

—20-58 

—  3-45 



1,800 

Khalpa            , 

29,746 

37,734 

31,936 

—"21-17 

+  18-15 

. 

7        ^ 

2,190 

Mang  ... 

136: 

115 

208i 

+18-26 

—44-71 

, 

72 

Mahar  ...         

867 

1,472 

1,440: 

—41-   1 

+  2-22 

, 

573 

Megwal 

1,265 

1,069 

567' 

'      +18-34 

+  88-54 

+ 

698 

Raval  ... 

367 

•••>.• 

+ 

367 

Senava 

5,209 

7,';^87 

"6,718 

—31-34 

+  12  ."93 

1,509 
644 

Turi      

982 

1,693 

1,626 

—42- 

+  4-12 

_ 

And  others 

193 

579 

356 

—66-  6 

+  62-   6 

— 

163 

1.     Unclassified  List 

626 

1,722 

56 

—63-  6 

+2975- 

+ 

566 

11— Sikh 

38 

U 

19' 

+245-  6 

-442-  1 

+ 

19 
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Subsidiary  Table  II — contd. 
Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  since  1881. 


Cast,  Tribe  or  Eaoe. 

Persons. 

Percentase  t 
Increase  (+)  oi 

)f  Variation. 
Decrease  C— ) 

^et  Variation. 
Increase  (-f) 
or  Decrease 

C-) 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1901. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

III.— Jains 

(a)    Vania 

48,290 

39,509 

50,332 

47,078 

46,718 

44,711 

—4. 
—16-1 

+8- 
+5-29 

+1,572 

—5,202 

Disawal 

Khadayata       

Lad 
Mewada 

Oswal 

Porwad 

Sbrimali           

Sorathia 
Umad  ... 
Other  Vanias    ... 

171 
173 

175 

845 

3,187 

7,860 

23,292 

263 

6M 

2,919 

111 

9 

31 

924 

3,804 

10,235 

28,112 

22 

1,300 

2,530 

90 

19 

2 

707 

3,493 

10,042 

28,792 

"  "791 

775 

+  54- 

+  1822-22 

+464-52 

8-55 

—10-75 

--23-2 

—17-14 

+1095-45 
—50-43 
+15-4 

+  23-33 

—52-63 

+  1450- 

+30-69 

+8-9 

+1-92 

—2-36 

+64-34 

+  226-4: 

+81 

+154 

+173 

+138 

—326 

—2,182 

—5,500 

+263 

—147 

+2,144 

(5)  Other  Jains 

8,781 

3,254 

2,007 

+170- 

+62-1 

+6,774 

Bhaus& 
Bhojak  ... 
Knnbi  ... 
Marwadi 
And  others 

1,312 

450 
1,251 

141 
5,627 

1,810 
426 
748 

"""270 

1,045 
147 
273 

""542 

—27-51 
+  5-63 
+  67-2 

+  194*8" 

+73-2 
+189-79 
+174- 

—50' 

+267 
+303 
+978 
+141 
+5,085 

I  v.— Zoroastrians 

Parsi     ... 

8,409 

8,409 

8,206 

8,206 

8,118 

8,118 

+2-47 
+  2-47 

+1- 
+1- 

+291 
+291 

v.— Musalmans 

(a)  Arab 

165,014 

29,714 

188,740 

42,454 

174,980 

47,717 

—12-6 

-30- 

+8- 

—11- 

-9,966 

—18,003 

Saiad     ... 
Khureshi 

Shaikh              

And  others       

7,295 

3 

22,416 

9,326 

3,105 

29,324 

699 

8,954 

2,147 

36,001 

615 

—21-67 
—99-9 
—23-55 
—100- 

+4-16 
+44-64 
—18-54 

+  6-72 

—1,659 

—2,144 

—13,585 

-615 

(&)  Afghan 

11,440 

18,070 

14,239 

—36-6 

+26-91 

—2,799 

Pathan 

And  others       

11,402 
38 

17,976 
94 

14,235 
4 

-36-57 
—60 

+26-28 
+2250- 

—2,833 
+34 

(c)  Mogul 

1,237 

1,784 

845 

—30-7 

+111-1 

+392 

Ghori 

And  others       

286 
951 

456 
1,328 

"'"845 

—37-28 
—28-39 

+27-'l6 

+  286 
+  106 

(i)  Baloch           

1,513 

1,186 

1,734 

—11-9 

+3- 

—161 

Makarani          

And  others       

508 
],065 

467 
1,319 

415 
1,319 

+8-78 
—19-26 

+  12-53 

+93 
—254 

(e)  Sindhi            

5,732 

4,864 

3,591 

+iS- 

+35-4 

+2,141 
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Subsidiary  Table  ll.—cmtd. 

Variation  in  Caste,  Tribe  and  Race  since  1881. 


Persons. 

Percentage 
Increase  C+) 

of  Variation, 
or  Decrease  (— ) 

Net  Variation. 
Increase  (-|-) 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

or  Decrease 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

6 

7 

IV.— Musalmans— c(m<^. 

(/)  ahaikh-Neo-Musalmai 

I       56,736 

64,621 

63,123 

—12-2 

+2-37 

—6,387 

Khoja 

1,821 

1,833 

1,491 

—0-66 

+22-94 

+330 

Meman 

7,K07 

6,621 

5,462 

+  14-89 

+21-22 

+2,445 

Molesalam 

9,778 

16,072 

14,759 

—34.16 

—8-89 

—4,981 

Moiqana 

12,153 

13,854 

11,297 

—12-28 

+22-63 

+856 

Vohora... 

25,372 

26,078 

30,004 

—2-71 

—13-1 

—4,632 

And  others 

5 

163 

110 

-96-9 

+48-18 

—105 

{g)  Converts  who  Jiave   still 

2,516 

383 

181 

+552-92 

+111-6 

+2,335 

retained  tlieir   Hindu 

names. 

Barot    ... 

199 

222 

110 

—10-36 

+101-82 

+89 

Bhoi     

154 

4 

+3750- 

+  154 

Girasia 

362 

+362 

Ehatri  ... 

13  8 

89 

37 

+32-58 

+140-54 

+81 

Koli      

806 

1 

+80500- 

+806 

Kunbi  Matia 

251 

47 

2 

+434- 

+2250- 

+249 

Machhi 

125 

2 

11 

+  6150- 

—81-82 

+  114 

Eabari  ... 

229 

■  ••  ••• 

+229 

Sabalia 

176 

18 

21 

+877-78 

—14-28 

+155 

And  others 

96 

+  m 

(li)   Converts       who       have 

19,002 

20,284 

18,203 

—6-32 

+11-43 

+799 

adopted    the    names    of 

their    profession    as    the 

names  of  their  tribes. 

Bhisti    ... 

107 

160 

125 

—.33-13 

+28- 

—18 

Chhipa...          

462 

769 

871 

—39-92 

— 11-71 

—409 

Dhobi  ...         

225 

357 

165 

—36-97 

+110-36 

+  60 

Gandharva       

803 

340 

958 

+136-18 

—64-61 

—155 

Ghanohi           

3,989 

5,117 

3,775 

—23-22 

+35-55 

+  154 

Hajam 

992 

928 

636 

+6-89 

+45-91 

+  356 

Kachhia           

103 

29 

—100- 

+  74 

Kadia 

519 

'463 

356 

+12. 

+30- 

+  163 

Kasai    

851 

1,091 

940 

—22- 

+16- 

— 89 

Kumbhar 

816 

949 

837 

—  14- 

+13-38 

— 21 

Langha 

523 

•  •  •  <■•• 

+523 

Mochi  ... 

154 

367 

410 

—58- 

-10-5 

—256 

Nagori 

Pindhara 

Pinjara             

156 

272 
4,217 

305 

382 

5,499 

276 
"5,514 

-48-85 
-28-79 
—23-31 

+10-57 
—0-27 

—120 

+  272 

—1,297 

Bangrej             

263 

378 

253 

—30-42 

+49-41 

+  10 

Sutar    „ 

639 

401 

315 

+59-85 

+27-3 

+324 

Tai       

3,467 

1,968 

2,350 

+  76-17 

—12- 

+  1,117 
+  51 

And  others       

444 

810 

393 

—45-19 

+106-11 

{i)  Menials 

Gola      

Malek 

And  others        

9,161 
140 

8,988 
33 

12,086 

7 

12,079 

10,576 
10,576 

—24-2 
+1900- 
-25-59 

+14-3 
+14-21 

—1,415 

+  133 

—1,588 

+33 
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Subsidiary  Table  II.— concld. 
Variation  in    Caste,    Tnhe  and  Race  since   1881. 


Persons. 

Percentage  of  Variation.        [Net  Variation, 

Increase  C+)  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

Increase  (+) 

Caste,  Tribe  or  Race. 

or  Decrease 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(j)   Unclean         

604 

13 

13 

■{■4546 -15 

+591 

BhaDgi...         ...         ••• 

527 

4 

13 

+13075 

—69-23 

+514 

And  others 

77 

9 

•■• ■•• 

+755-5 

+  77 

Qc)  Foreign          

122 

26 

31 

+369-2 

—16-13 

+91 

Turk 

101 

1 

+10000 

+101 

And  others       

21 

25 

31 

—16 

—19-35 

—10 

(V)  Religious  Order 

4,725 

7,089 

5,957 

—33-35 

+19 

—1,232 

Fakir 

4,725 

7,089 

5,951 

—33-35 

+  19 

—1,232 

(m)   OtJier  Mxisalmam     .  ■ . 

22,452 

15,280 

8,770 

-\-47 

+74-2 

+13,682 

VI.— Oliristiaiis 

7,691 

646 

771 

+1090-56 

-16-21 

+6,920 

Enropean 

91 

152 

318 

—40.13 

—52-2 

—227 

Enrasian 

57 

108 

371 

47.22 

—70-89 

—314 

Native  Christian 

7,543 

241 

82 

+3030 

+193-9 

+  7,461 

And  othera       

145 

—100 

VII.— Jews 

8 

36 

■  ••    •• 

-77-78 

+8 

VIII.— Animistics 

176,250 

228,693 

193,034 

-22-9 

+18-5 

-16,784 

Bhil     

37,650 

59,541 

56,690 

—36-76 

+5 

—19,040 

Chodhra           

23,324 

29,496 

i<2,217 

—20-92 

8-44 

—8,893 

Dhanka             

5,.524 

27,999 

20,324 

—80-27 

+37-76 

—14.800 

Dhodia... 

15,861 

15,961 

13,485 

—0-63 

+  18-36 

+  2,376 

Dubla   ...         •••         ••• 

28,492 

32,186 

20,706 

—11-48 

+55-44 

+  7.786 

Gamit  ... 

38,169 

41,615 

31,141 

—8-28 

+33-31 

+  7,028 

Kathodia 

613 

284 

229 

+115-83 

+24 

+384 

Kolgha... 
Kokna  ... 

570 

.    2 

198 

+28400 

—99 

+372 

3,646 

5,613 

3,800 

—35 

+  47-71 

—154 

Kotwalia 

845 

661 

888 

+27-83 

—25-56 

—43 

Mavchi... 

879 

1,889 

450 

—53-46 

+319-77 

+421' 

Nayakda 

6,970 

8,616 

7,244 

—19-1 

+18-94 

—274 

Tadavi 

8,435 



+  8,435 

Valvi 

1,033 

2,743 

SOI 

-62-34 

+204-44 

+  132 

Varli 

610 

1,381 

—55-83 

+610 

Vasava... 

2,383 

+2,383 

And  others       

1,246 

706 

4,7  Gl 

+76-49 

—85-17 

—3,51.1 

IX.— Other       Religions 

3 

9 

-100 

-66-67 

—9 

Unspecified. 

Grand  Total    ... 

1,952,692 

2,415,396 

2,185,005 

-19-16 

+  10-54 

t'— 232,313 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Proportion  of  Sexes  in  selected  Castes. 


Selected  Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace. 

Number  of  Females  per  thousand  Males. 

At  all  ages 

0—5 

5—12 

12—15 

15—40 

■ 

40  and  over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

HINDU. 

Brahman  Gnjarati    

947 

1,103 

998 

836 

944 

929 

Anavala    ... 

873 

1,3-27 

1,304 

1,549 

915 

357 

Audich 

987 

1,056 

9i6 

774 

1,003 

1,084 

Jambu 

1,007 

1,368 

1,147 

837 

1,091 

865 

Kbedawal...         ... 

857 

777 

763 

973 

823 

942 

Mewada    ... 

964 

1,226 

865 

697 

981 

1,073 

Modh        

913 

1,174 

980 

822 

861 

948 

Nagar       

1,030 

1,106 

975 

947 

1,033 

1,068 

Sarasvat 

907 

1,024 

808 

805 

872 

1,065 

Tapodhan 

943 

1,046 

905 

908 

950 

940 

Tragala 

1,157 

1,000 

1,039 

1,108 

1,184 

1,288 

Brahman  Maharastra 

833 

1,314 

811 

482 

814 

895 

Deshastha 

772 

1,217 

760 

270 

662 

1,008 

Kokanasth 

977 

1,153 

685 

617 

1,200 

862- 

Zshatriya. 

(a)     Writer  Class 

852 

1,295 

1,075 

710 

864 

715 

Chandraseniya  Kayasth 

Prabhu 

880 

1,212 

1,099 

699 

882 

794 

(6)     Warrior  Class 

908 

899 

880 

744 

873 

1,125 

Girasii     ... 

961 

1,055 

870 

830 

951 

1,117 

Kathi       

985 

1,099 

474 

1,346 

922 

627 

Maratha    ... 

890 

635 

574 

507 

903 

1,586 

Rajput 

922 

955 

925 

784 

885 

1,058 

Vagher 

906 

859 

1,298 

726 

625 

1,000 

(c)     Trading  Class 

94J 

1,183 

1,446 

1,370 

944 

658 

LoMna     ... 

934 

1,195 

1,662 

1,.509 

908 

637 

Vania       

921 

1,402 

999 

801 

870 

887 

Dlsawal    ... 

960 

1,185 

1,065 

742 

894 

1,050 

Kapol       

901 

2,262 

994 

300 

1,086 

'622 

Khadayata           

832 

975 

818 

543 

857 

912 

Lad          

923 

1,650 

1,025 

673 

836 

970 

Modh       

911 

1,141 

1,172 

1,270 

851 

612 

Nagar      

956 

1,047 

1,076 

884 

921 

962 

Shrimali  ... 

896 

1,783 

904 

893 

823 

836 

Soni         

931 

1,719 

941 

687 

882 

876 

Kunbi       

911 

1,019 

772 

788 

872 

1,185 

Auiana 

980 

1,317 

966 

921 

852 

1,193 

Kadava     

967 

994 

972 

947 

910 

1,109 

Karadia    ... 

996 

655 

1,868 

221 

950 

1,021 

Lewa    ' 

842 

1,022 

520 

529 

855 

1,318 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Proportion  of  Sexes  in  selected  Castes — (contd). 


Number  of  Females 

per  thousand  Males. 

Selected  Caste,  Tribe  or  Race. 

At  all  ages. 

0-5 

6—12 

12—15 

16— iO 

40  and  over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Miscellaneous  Castes 

972 

1,070 

917 

902 

932 

1,096 

Ahir  (Gujarati) 

914 

913 

904 

586 

1,067 

705 

Bhavsar  (Gujarati) 

973 

1,010 

950 

954 

920 

1,085 

Bhoi  (Kahar)       

874 

1,098 

803 

757 

834 

1,040 

Charan 

875 

LOOO 

1,165 

645 

849 

738 

Darzi  (Gujarati) 

1,054 

1,063 

835 

862 

1,082 

1,361 

Ghanchi    ... 

920 

1,038 

884 

840 

832 

1,126 

Gola         

1,038 

1,413 

912 

631 

1,025 

1,281 

-Hajam  (Gujariti) 

979 

1,053 

1,053 

960 

943 

984 

Kachhii 

143 

1,117 

984 

1,705 

753 

1,029 

Khatri  (Vanza) 

1,006 

1,340 

1,160 

970 

782 

1,351 

Kumbhfir  (Gujarati) 

965 

1,160 

851 

820 

918 

1,251 

LoMr  (Gujarfi,ti) 

1,060 

1,157 

960 

874 

1,072 

1,181 

M^chhi 

1,090 

1,039 

735 

777 

1,159 

1,526 

Mali          

974 

1,160 

1,107 

893 

829 

1,261 

Mochi       

921 

913 

967 

786 

814 

1,296 

Rabiri 

940 

883 

857 

927 

946 

1,014 

Sathavdra 

995 

1,010 

713 

862 

1,120 

1,063 

Soni 

964 

1,282 

1,382 

844 

799 

1,000 

Sutar  (Gujarati) 

954 

1,042 

901 

790 

969 

1,001 

Heligious  Mendicants 

626 

1,059 

693 

657 

583 

569 

Bawa        

763 

1,679 

656 

681 

742 

756 

Gosain 

691 

865 

809 

729 

650 

650 

Sadhu       

447 

874 

551 

549 

426 

347 

Wandering  and  Low  Profes- 

sion Class      

927 

928 

926 

857 

909 

954 

Edvalia 

921 

900 

884 

788 

1,002 

871 

Waghri 

902 

935 

947 

920 

827 

1,013 

Criminal  Class 

921 

957 

911 

728 

901 

1,026 

Baria 

934 

1,046 

1,005 

1,218 

893 

852 

Koii     "; 

918 

936 

905 

649 

902 

1,062 
1,115 

Talavia 

946 

1,059 

819 

801 

903 

Unclean  Castes 

986 

960 

939 

1,022 

945 

1,153 

Bhangi     ... 

Dbed    ;:; 

Garoda      

Khalpa  (Chamar)            ."' 

997 

996 

1,095 

945 

1,065 

895 

1,270 

1,037 

880 

952 

1,025 

965 

1,028 
1,124 
1,114 

808 

965 

964 

1,107 

877 

1,212 
1,152 
1,048 
1,144 
1,045 

Senava     

911 

1,035 

811 

844 

912 

JAIN. 

Oswal 

788 

754 

851 

810 

787 
906 

770 
1,281 
1,142 

Porwad     .                

1,034 

1,279 

1,005 

946 

ounmali  ... 

960 

1,174 

956 

2,1.53 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. 

Proportion  of  Sexes  in  selected  Castes — (conoid). 


Number 

of  Females  per  thousand  Males. 

Selected  Caste,  Tribe  or  Eaoe. 

At  all  ages. 

0—5 

5—12 

12—15 

Ifi— 40 

10  and  over. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

ZOROASTRIAN. 

Parsi 

1,265 

967 

969 

883 

1,351 

1,673 

MUSALMAN. 

Saiyad 

982 

1,231 

782 

604 

884 

1,572 

Shaikh 

919 

734 

907 

754 

922 

1,075 

Pfitha'n      

897 

831 

746 

642 

907 

1,208 

Meman     ... 

950 

794 

895 

683 

1,073 

877 

Vohora 

1,067 

1,579 

1,040 

1,237 

938 

1,133 

Molesalam 

956 

892 

1,032 

1,011 

799 

1,262 

Momana    ... 

950 

1,015 

932 

789 

.      954 

979 

Ghanchi  ... 

942 

947 

1,422 

892 

879- 

850 

Pinj^ra     ... 

950 

799 

912 

497 

1,046 

1,073 

Tdi             ,. 

1,144 

1,066 

1,481 

1,376 

1,048 

1,094 

Malek       

937 

711 

624 

945 

876 

1,608 

Fakir        

838 

1,159 

837 

769 

715 

1,099 

CHRISTIAN. 

Native  Christians 

821 

972 

773 

614 

798 

987 

ANIMISTIC. 

Animistic 

971 

2,109 

1,007 

820 

927 

1,003 
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1.  Difficulties  as  regards  Occupation  Entries;  Instructions  to  Enumer- 

ators. 
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3.  Occupation  Statistics  by  Numbers. 

4.  General  Distribution  by  Occupation. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


OCCUPATION. 


1.     Difficulties  as  eegards  Occupation  Enteies  ;  Instructions 

TO  Enumerators. 

1.  The  present  is  the  last  chapter  of  this  Census  Report  and  deals  with  Room  for  in- 
the  subject  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  this  Raj  ;  its  treatment,  it  is  need-  *=""•"'*  entries. 
less  to  say,  is  not  an  easy  task.     It  is  specially  liable  to  inaccuracies  arising  from 

confusion  of  ideas,  misunderstanding,  and  faulty  enumeration  and  tabulation. 
The  enumerated  are  sure  to  be  indifferent  or  careless  in  mentioning  the  occupa- 
tions they  follow  ;  sometimes  they  try  to  give  a  higher  name  to  their  callings  ;  the 
enumerators  are  as  often  liable  to  insert  their  own  interpretation  of  what  they 
hear  ;  and  those  working  at  the  tabulations  could  hardly  be  expected  to  command 
the  requisite  patience  for  comprehending  the  exact  significance  of  the  entry  and 
tabulating  it  under  its  proper  sub-order  or  group,  out  of  a  confusingly  large  number 
of  them.  In  certain  cases  it  is  suspected  that  the  sorters  have  entered  on  the  slips 
the  occupation  of  a  dependent  as  his  actual  occupation  ;  this  false  entry  has  thus 
added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulty  of  the  tabulators  and  compilers. 

2.  While  in  the  schedule  employed  at  the  last   Census   there  was   only  The  three 
one  column  for  entering  occupations,  there  are  now  three  columns  ;  one  for     en-  schemes*"  *^* 
tering  actual  occupations,  another  for  subsidiary  occupations  and  the  thu'd  for  the 
occupations  of  the  dependents.     More  facility  is  thus  afforded  for  a   more   correct 

return  of  occupations.     On  this  point  the  Census  Commissioner   remarks  : — "  In 
1891  there  was  only  one  column  for  occupation  and  the   instructions  for   filling 
it  up  in  the  case  of  multiple  occupations  said  : — '  If  a  person  have   two   or  more 
occupations  enter  only  the  chief  one,  except. when   a  person   owns   or   cultivates 
land  in  addition  to  another  occupation,  when   both   should   be  entered.  '     On   the 
results  obtained  under  this  system,  Mr.  Bourdillon,  who  was  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  schedule  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1899,  remarked  '  the   figures 
collected  in   1891  were   lamentably   incomplete,  as   Mr.  O'Donnell   confesses   in 
paragraph  39J  of  his  report  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  question  of  compilation  than   of 
enumeration.     I  mention  it  here  only  because  the  statistics,  if  they  could  be  pro- 
perly recorded,  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  both  per  se  and 
for  purposes  of  comparison  at  different  times   and  in   different   areas.'     My   own 
view  of  the  matter  was  that  the  failure  in  1891  was  duo  to  the  attempt  to  put  too 
much  into  one  column.     The  people  whom  we  have  to   employ   as   enumerators 
are  really  not  capable  of  carrying  out  a  conditional  instruction  such  as  that  which 
I  have  quoted.     If  they  can  be  got  to  enter  one  fact  correctly  in  one  column,  that 
is  as  much  as  we  can  expect.     For  this  reason,  and  also  in  view  of  the  practice 
in  some  European  countries,  I  introduced  a  separate  column  for  subsidiary   occu- 
pation.   The  immediate  object  of  this  column  was  to  secure  a  more  accurate  ,re- ■, 
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cord  of  the  cases  where  agriculture  ie  the  subsidiary  occupation  ;  but  it  was 
clear  from  the  first  that  by  recording  subsidiary  occupations  generally,  we  should 
gather  a  mass  of  facts  which  might  be  combined  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
forms.  ♦  *  *  In  writing  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  IV  of  his  report,  Mr. 
Baines  remarked  :— '  It  will  be  seen  from  the  rules  that  only  one  class  of  such 
cases  has  been  recognised,  namely,  where  the  second  means  of  livelihood  is  con- 
nected with  the  land.  This  is  in  India  by  far  the  most  prevalent  form  of  such 
pluralism ;  the  nest  to  it  is,  perhaps,  money-lending,  which  is  practised  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  m.ost  men  of  substance,  except  Musalmans  ;  and  then  comes  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  occupations  which  are  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
caste  which  exercises  them.  Both  these  last  have  been  lost  to  us  in  the  Census 
return,  owing  to  the  selection  of  the  main  employment  only  ;  and  as  regards  the 
first  of  the  two,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  return  would  have  been  any- 
thing like  complete  had  it  been  prescribed,  because  the  inquisitiveness  about  sub- 
sidiary sources  of  income  would  possibly  have  raised  suspicions  connected  with 
taxation,  from  which,  as  it  was,  the  proceedings  were  fortunately  free.  The 
omission  of  the  second  is  undoubtedly  to  be  deplored.'  " 

The  history  of  the  addition  of  an  extra  column  for  the  dependents  can  be 
traced  to  1881.  In  this  year  it  was  ordered  that  "  only  such  persons  are  to  be 
shown  in  this  column  as  actually  do  work  contributing  to  the  family  income." 
In  addition  to  this,  in  the  schedules,  the  word  '  dependent  '  (nisbat)  was  added 
in  the  occupation  column  for  all  such  as  were  not  actual  workers.  But  as  this 
distinction  was  not  marked  in  the  tabulation  for  fear  of  extra  work,  this  inform- 
ation became  useless  ;  and  consequently  in  1891  Mr.  Baines  wrote  to  Government 
that  "  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  complete  return  of  those  who  actuall}i  do  work  as 
distinguished  from  those  who  are  supported  by  others,  m  spite  of  clear  instruc- 
tions to  enumerators,  notoriously  failed  ;  and  the  highly  important  question  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  agricultural  class,  for  example,  was  treated  on  a  different 
basis  in  each  province.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  unanimously  to  propose  a 
return  of  classes  living  by  each  occupation,  insisting,  that  is,  upon  an  entry 
under  this  head  for  every  person  enumerated,  a  requirement  which  can  be  fulfilled 
by  dint  of  timely  instruction  to  the  enumerators,  more  easily  than  that  under 
which  those  officers  had  to  solve  questions  about  the  relative  independence  of  the 
occupations  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  household."  This  led  to  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  occupation  entry  in  1891.  While  the  Census  in  1881  tried 
to  obtain  the  number  of  persons  male  and  female  actually  engaged  in  occupations 
with  numbers,  the  Census  of  1891  aimed  at  collecting  the  numbers  supported  by 
each  occupation.  But  the  information  thus  collected  having  been  found  to  be  of 
little  economical  valtie,  a  change  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  entry  of  this 
important  branch  of  inquiry.  Looking  to  the  experiences  of  the  past  two 
Censuses,  no  better  plan  could  have  been  devised  than  the  breaking  up  of  the 
single  occupation  column  into  three  distinct  ones,  each  dealing  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  topic.  The  entries  thus  obtained  have  been  duly  tabulated  also. 
Whether  the  present  plan  is  a  success  or  otherwise  can  only  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  statistics  obtained  iu  difterent  provinces,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  entries  obtained  in  any  one  province  also. 
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3.     But  to  ensure  as  correct  a  return  as  possible  on  the  three   heads,  and  Instmctions  to 
to  avoid  the  pit-falls  of  1881,  such  as  that  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  females 
or   of  children,   elaborate  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Enumerators  and  Super- 
visors : — (Translation). 

"  Rule  9 — Column  9 — (Principal  Occupation  of  Actual 
Workers). — Enter  the  principal  occupation  or  means  of  livelihood  of 
all  persons  who  actually  do  work  or  carry  on  business,  whether  per- 
sonally or  by  means  of  servants,  or  who  live  on  private  property  such 
as  house-rent,  pension,  &c.  The  column  will  be  blank  for  dependents  ; 
but  for  fsmales,  children  or  others  having  independent  income,  enter 
the  occupation  from  which  such  income  is  derived.'' 

''  Rule  10 — Column  10 — (Subsidiary  Occupation  of  Actual 
Workers). — Enter  here  any  other  occupation  which  actual  workers 
pursue  in  addition  to  their  principal  occupations.  If  they  have  no 
additional  occupation  enter  in  this  column  the  word  "  none."  The 
column  will  be  blank  for  dependents." 

"  Rule  11 — Column  11 — (Means  of  Subsistence  of  Dependents). 
— For  children,  women  and  others  who  do  not  work  or  carry  on  busi- 
ness either  personally  or  by  means  of  servants,  or  who  own  no  private 
property,  enter  the  principal  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family  or 
of  the  person  who  supports  them.     The  column  will  be  blank  for 
actual   workers  ;   but   women  and  children  who  work  at  any  occupa- 
tion of  whatever  kind   must   have  the   occupation  entered   in    this 
column,  whether  they  earn  wages  or  not." 
From   the   recital   of  these  rules  it  will  appear  that  they  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  ensure  a  correct  return  of  actual  workers  and   dependents.     In   addition 
to  these,  the  following  supplementary  instructions  were   issued   as   being  found 
necessary  for  clearing  certain  difficulties  ; — (Translation). 

Column  9. — (I)  Persons  who  get  their  livelihood  from  actual 
workers  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  dependents,  e.  g.,  children,  females 
&c. ;  but  a  gumasta  of  a  merchant,  or  a  cook  or  a  sepoy  are  not  to 
be  considered  dependents;  because  they  maintain  themselves  by 
actual  work.  Similarly,  those  who  may  be  obtaining  their  livehhood 
from  charity  are  also  not  to  be  entered  as  dependents.  Such  persons 
should  be  considered  as  actual  workers  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  they  do.  (2)  The  term  service  is  very  common,  therefore  the 
nature  of  the  service  rendered  should  be  shown.  Thus  when  a  per- 
son returns  service  as  his  occupation,  you  should  show  what  particular 
kind  of  the  following  service  it  is  :—(«)  Government  service  (1) 
Service  of  this  State,  (2)  Service  of  the  British  Government,  (3) 
Service  of  other  Native  States  ;  (b)  Local  or  Municipal  service  ;  (c) 
Railway  service ;  (clyYilhge  service;  (e)  Service  of  private  individuals. 
After  showing  any  of  these  five  kinds,  you  should  show  the  branch  in 
which  he  serves,  his  rank  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  work.  With 
raspect  to  (e)  you  should  show  whose  and  what  service  he  is  doing. 
(3)  In  case  of  traders  show  the  nature  of  the   goods   each  is   selling. 
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(4)  If  agricultural  labour  is  returned,  you  should  show  it  ;  but   labour 
other  than  that,  is  used  in  a  very  general  sense ;  therefore  you  should 
show  the  distinct  nature  of  the  labour  done  ;  and  distinguish   between 
earth-workers,  labourers   in  mines,  stating  the  substance  mined,  such 
as  coal,  stone,  gold  &c  ;   and  those   operating  in  mills  or   factories, 
stating  the  kind  of  mill  or  factory.  (5)    When  occupation  of  writing 
Is  returned,  you  should  show   the   exact  nature  of  the   work  done. 
(6)  In   case   of  mercantile  business,   the  nature   of  the  merchant's 
dealings  must  be  shown.    (7)  If  a   person  himself  makes  the  articles 
he  sells,  he  should   be  shown   as   both   maker  and   dealer  of  those 
articles.    (8)   In   the  case   of  persons   who   live  on  alms,  the   exact 
nature  of  their  calling  should  be  shown,  that  is  whether  he   is   a  reli- 
gious mendicant  or  a  vagrant,  or   otherwise   depends   on   others   for 
subsistence.     (9)  Show  pensioners  as  either  Civil  or  Military.     (10). 
In  case  of  gumastaship,  you  should  show  the  profession  of  the  master 
whose  clerk  he  is,  and  the  nature  of  the   work    done   by   him.     (11) 
Show  persons  who  live  on  the  rent  of  lands  or  buildings  in  towns  as 
land-lords  ;  but  mortgagees  are  not  to  be  so  entered  as  said  in   (12). 
(12)  Show  persons  who  live  on  money  lent  at  interest   or  on   stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  securities,  as  capitalists.     (13)   In  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture, distinguish  (a)  Rent  receivers,  (b)  Actual  cultivators,   (c)   Field 
labourers,  separating  those  who  work   by   the   day   from   those  who 
work  by  the  job,  (cZ)  Gardeners  and  growers  of  special  products  such 
as  betel,  pepper,  cardamoms,  or  betel-leaves,  &c.,  separately.     (14)  If 
a  man  cannot  show  which  of  the  two  occupations  he  is  following,  is  his 
principal  one  and  which  is  his  subsidiary  one,  that  on  which  he  spends 
the  most  time  should  be  returned  as  his  principal,  and  the    other  his 
subsidiary  occupation.     (15)  If  a  man  has  several   subsidiary   occupa- 
tions enter  only  that  on  which  he  spends  the  most  time.     (16)  In  the 
case  of  a  joint-family,  several  members  of  which   earn    money,   enter 
the  principal  occupation  of  the   eldest.     (17)   Domestic   servants   are 
not  to  be  classed  as  dependents  but  actual  workers.'' 

2.     Classes,  Orders  and  Sub-Orders. 

Classification  ■^-     I  S^^'^  below  a  list  of  the  classes,  orders  and  sub-orders  of  the  various 

of  occupations,  occupations  that  have  been  grouped  at  this  Census,  by  the  Census  Commissioner, 
in  order  to  make  the  matter  of  this  chapter  intelligible,  and  to  show  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  how  all  the  occupations  are  grouped  under  certain  heads  as  sub-orders. 

Classification  of  Occupations  and  Means  of  Livelihood  (General), 


A.- 


Class. 

Order. 

Sob-Order. 

(    1. 

Civil  Service  of  the  State. 

I. — Administration      ...  < 

Service  of  Local  and  Municipal 
Bodies. 

I    3. 

Village  Service. 

Government 

•'••{            TT         T>,,fe.,^^                                  i      ^• 

Army, 

XXt— ^X.'CJLCO\_.U             •••                      •••     -V          ff 

Navy  and  Marine. 

III. — Service  of  Native  and  f    6. 
Foreign  States.      |   7. 

Civil  Officers. 

Military  -Officers. 
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Classifieation  of  Occupations  and  Means  of  Livelihood  {General)— contd. 


Class. 


r 


B. — Pasture    and  Agri- J 
culture.  1 


I 


C. — Personal  servicei  ... 


Order. 

IV. — Provision  and  Care   (   8, 
of  Animals.  \   9. 

rio. 

111. 
V. — Agriculture  ...  ^  12. 

13. 

VI. — Personal,  Household   (li» 

and  Sanitary  Ser-  J  15. 

vice.'.  1 16. 

/17. 

VII.— Food,  Drink  and  )  18. 
Stimulants.  S 19. 


VIII.— Light,   Firing    and 
Forage. 

IX. — Buildings 
X. — Vehicles  and  Vessels 


XI. — Supplementary  Re- 
quirements. 


D. — Preparation      and 
Supply  of  Mate— ( 
rial  Substances. 


XII.— Textile  Fabrics  and 
Dress. 


XIII.— Metals  and     Pre- 
cious Stones. 

XIV. — Glass,  Earthen  and 
Stoneware. 

XV.— Wood,     Cane     and 
Leaves,  etc. 

XVI. — Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes, 
etc. 

L  XVII.— Leather 
r  XVIII. —  Commerce 


E. — Commerce,    Trans- 
port, and  Storage.-^     xIX.— Transport  and  Stor- 
[  age. 


Snb-Order. 

Stock  Breeding  and  Dealing. 
Training  and  Care  of  Animals. 
Landholders  and  Tenants. 

Agricultural  Labour. 

Growth  of  Special  Products. 
Agricultural  Training  and  Su- 
pervision, and  Forests. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Services. 

Non-Domestic  Entertainment. 

Sanitation. 

Animal  Food. 

Vegetable  Food. 

Drinks,  Condiments  and  Stimu- 
lants. 

Lighting. 

Fuel  and  Forage. 

Building  Materials. 

Artificers  in  Building. 

Railway  and  Tramway  Plant. 

Carts,  Carriages,  etc. 

Ships  and  Boats. 

Paper. 

Books  and  Prints. 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Scientific 
Instruments. 

Carving  and  Engraving. 

Toys  and  Curiosities. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

Bangles,  Necklaces,  Beads,  Sa- 
cred Threads,  etc. 

Furniture. 

Harness. 

Tools  and  Machinery. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Wool  and  Fur. 

Silk. 

Cotton. 

Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  etc. 

Dress. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones 

Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-Metal. 

Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  and  Lead. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Glass  and  Chinaware. 

Earthen  and  Stoneware. 

Wood  and  Bamboos. 

Canework,  Matting  and  Leaves 
etc. 

Gum,  Wax,  Resin  and  similar 
Forest  produce. 

Drugs,  Dyes,  Pigments,  etc. 

Leather,  Horn  and  Bonea,  etc. 

Money  and  Securities. 

General  Merchandise, 

Dealing  unspecified. 

Middlemen,  Brokers  andAgents. 

Railway. 

Road. 

Water. 


Storage  and  Weighing. 
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Oceupations 
not  found  in 
this  State. 


F. — Professions 


XX. — Learned  and  Artistic 
Professions. 


G. 


Classification  of  Occupations  and  Mearii  of  Livelihood  ( General) — conoid. 
Class.  Order.  Sub-Order. 

f63.  Religion. 

64.  Education. 

65.  Literature. 

66.  Law. 

67.  Medicine. 

68.  Engineering  and  Survey. 

69.  Natural  Boience. 

70.  Pictorial  Art,  Sculpture,  etc. 
L71.  Music,  Acting  and  Dancing. 

72.  Sport. 

73.  Games  and  Exhibitions. 

74.  Earthwork,  etc. 

75.  General  Labour. 

76.  Indefinite. 

77.  Disreputable. 

78.  Property  and  Alms. 

79.  At  the  Public  charge. 


.< 


j     XXI. — Sport        

r  XXII.— Earthwork  and  Ge 
TT    ,  .„   1     T    u        i  neral  Labour. 

-Unskilled    Labour  »  xXIlI.-Indefinite  and  Dis. 
not  Agricultural.  ^,  renutable  cecum 


I 
I 


reputable  occupa- 
tions. 


{ 


H. — Means  of  Subsistence    XXIV. — Independent 
Independent      of 
Occupation. 


5.  The  table  given  below  enumerates  those  occupations  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  groups  suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner,  but  are  not  returned 
by  the  population  of  this  State : — 

Occupations  found  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  List,  hut  not  in  the 

Baroda  Returns. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Oeoapation 

Occupation 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation. 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation. 

Commissioner's 

Commissioner's 

Li»t. 

List. 

1 

The  Viceroy,  the  Heads  of  Local 

47 

Tea  Plantations  :  Owners  and 

Governments,  Administrations 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

and  Agencies,  and  their  famil- 

ies. 

48 

Tea  Plantations :  Labourers  and 
other  Subordinates. 

17 

Naval  Officers. 

50 

Cardamom  and  Pepper  Growers. 

18 

Naval      Engineers,      Warrant 

Officers,  and  Seamen. 

51 

Cocoanut  Growers. 

19 

Naval  Administrative  Staflf. 

83 

Collectors  of  Edible  Birds'  Nests. 

41 

Cinchona  Plantations  :  Owners, 

87 

Flour  Mills  :  Owners,  Managers 

Managers  and  Superior   Staff. 

and  Superior  Staff. 

42 

Cinchona  Plantations:  Labourers 

89 

Oil  mills :  Owners,  Managers  and 

and  other  Subordinates. 

Superior  Staff. 

43 

Coffee     Plantations  :     Owners, 

91 

Eice  Mills  :   Owners,  Managers 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

and  Superior  Staff. 

44 

Coffee   Plantations  :  Labourers 

93 

Sugar  Factories  :  Ownera,  Man- 

and other  Subordinates. 

agers  and  Superior  Staff. 

45 

Indigo      Factories  :      Owners, 

U 

Sugar  Factories  :  Operatives  and 

Managei's  -jud  Superior  Staff. 

other  Subordinates. 

Occupation, 
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Occupations  found  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  List  but  not  in  the 
Baroda  Returns — contd. 


Number  of 

Nniaber  o£ 

Ocenpation 

Occupation 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation. 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation. 

Commissioner's 

Commissioner's 

List. 

List. 

Ill 

Distilleries  :   Owners,  Managers 

225 

Machinery     and     Engineering 

and  Superior  Staff. 

Workshops :  Owners,  Mana- 
gers and  Superior  Staff. 

112 

Distilleries  :     Operatives      and 

232 

Mechanics  other  than  Railway 

other  Subordinates. 

Meohaoics. 

115 

Ice    Factories  :   Owners,  Man- 
agers and  Superior   St^ff. 

234 

Sugar  Press  Makers. 

237 

Arsenals  :  Superior  Staff. 

121 

Water-works  :   Managers     and 

Superior  Staff. 

238 

Arsenals  :  Operatives  and  other 
Subordinates. 

122 

"Water-works  :    Workmen   and 

other  Subordinates. 

239 

Gun  Powder  Factories :  Man- 
agers and  Superior  Staff. 

136 

Gas-works  :  Owners,  Managers 

and  Superior  Staff. 

240 

Gun  Powder  Factories  :  Opera- 

tives and  other  Subordinates. 

140 

Petroleum  Refineries  :  Owners, 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

241 

Gun-Carriage  Factories:  Man- 
agers and  Superior  Staff. 

141 

Petroleum  Refineries:  Workmen 

and  other  Subordinates. 

247 

Sellers  of  Swords,  Spears  and 
other  Weapons. 

146 

Collieries  :   Owners,   Managers 

and  Superior  Staff. 

248 

Carpet  Weavers. 

147 

Collieries  :  Miners    and    other 
Subordinates. 

249 

Shawl  Weavers. 

255 

Silk   Filatures  :   Owners,  Man- 

153 

Stone  and  Marble  Works  rOwners, 

agers  and  Superior  Staff. 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

257 

Silk  Mills  :  Owners,  Managers 

159 

Thatch  Dealers  and  Thatchers. 

and  Superior  Staff. 

160 

Cement  Works  :  Owners,  Man- 

259 

Silk-worm  Rearers  and  Cocoon 

agers,  and  Superior  Staff. 

Gatherers. 

161 

Cement  Works  :  Operatives  and 

269 

Tent  Factories  :  Owners,  Man- 

1     Ct                  •           CM.    ££.' 

other  Subordinates. 

agers  and  Superior  Stati. 

179 

Paper  Mills  :  Owners,  Managers 

273 

Cotton  Carpet  and  Rug  Makers. 

and  Superior  Staff. 

274 

Cotton  Carpet  and  Rug  Sellers. 

180 

Paper    Mills  :    Operatives    and 

other  Subordinates. 

282 

Tent  Sellers. 

218 

Furniture    Factories  :    Owners, 

283 

Jute    Presses  :  Owners,   Man- 

Managers and  Superior  Staff. 

agers  and  Superior  Staff. 

219 

Furniture  Factories:  Operatives 

286 

Jute  Mills :  Operatives  and  other 

and  other  Subordinates. 

Subordinates. 

223 

Saddle   Cloth  Makers,  Embroi- 

287 

Rope   Works :    Owners,   Man- 

idiJU 

derers  and  Sellers. 

agers  and  Superior  Staff. 
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Occupation  found  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  List  hut  not  in  the 
Baroda  Returns. — concld. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Occupation 

Occupation 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation. 

in  the  Census 

Name  of  Occupation, 

Commissioner's 

Commissioner's 

List. 

List. 

296 

Hosiery     Factories  :      Owners 

363 

Soap  Factories  :  Owners,  Mana- 

Managers and  Superior  Staff. 

gers  and  Superior  Staff.    — -^ 

364 

Soap  Factories  :  Operatives  and 

297 

Hosiery  Factories  :   Operatives 
and  other  Subordinates. 

other  Subordinates. 

365 

Saltpetre  Refiners. 

298 

Umbrella  Factories  :    Owners, 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

366 

Saltpetre  Sellers. 

299 

Umbrella  Factories  :  Operatives 
and  other  Subordinates. 

370 

Boras  Refiners, 

371 

Borax  Sellers. 

209 

Gold  Mines :  Owners,  Managers 

and  Superior  Staff. 

373 

Antimony  Preparers  and  Sellers. 

SIO 

Gold   Mines  :    Operatives    anc 

380 

Bone  Mills  :  Owners,  Managers- 

other  Subordinates. 

and  Superior  Staff, 

311 

Jade  Miners. 

381 

Bone  Mills  :  Operatives  and 
Subordinates. 

319 

Pearl-divers. 

382 

Brush  Factories  :  Owners,  Mana- 

320 

Brass      Foundries  :      Owners, 
Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

gers  and  Superior  Staff. 

383 

Brush  Factories  :  Operatives  and 

326 

Iron      Foundries :        Owners, 
Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

other  Subordinates. 

395 

Bank  Clerks,  Cashiers,  Bill  Col- 

331 

Glass  Factories  :  Operatives  and 
other  Subordinates. 

lectprs.  Accountants,  etc. 

403 

Auctioneers,  Auditors,Actuaries, 

334 

Pottery      Works  :        Owners, 
Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

Notaries  Public,  etc. 

426 

Dockyards  :  Owners,  Managers 

340 

Carpentry    Works  :      Owners, 
Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

and  Superior  Staff. 

427 

Dockyards :  Workmen  and  other 

342 

Saw  Mills  :  Owners,   Managers 
and  Superior  Staff. 

Subordinates. 

430 

Pilots. 

350 

Cutch      Factories  :       Owners, 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

437 

Telephone  ;  Managers  and  Su- 
perior Staff. 

351 

Cutch    Factories  :     Operatives 

and  other  Subordinates. 

460 

Solicitors  and  Attorney. 

352 

Lac  Factories  :  Owners,  Man- 
agers and  Superior  Staff. 

462 

Kazis. 

470 

Oculists. 

353 

Lao  Factories  :  Operatives    and 

other  Subordinates. 

480 

Botanists,  Naturalists,  and  Offi- 
cers of  Scientific  Institutions. 

361 

Chemical    Factories  :     Owners, 

Managers  and  Superior  Staff. 

481 

Metallurgists, 

362 

Chemical  Factories  :  Operatives 

509 

Witches,  Wizards,  Cow-poison- 

and other  Subordinates. 

ers,  etc. 
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There  are  some  of  these  occupatious  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  do 
not  exist  in  this  State,  like  cinchona,  coffee  or  tea  plantations,  or  indigo  and 
jute  factories,  or  borax  refiners  and  sellers,  as  the  raw  materials  are  not  found 
here.  Arsenals  and  gun-factories,  the  Navy,  dockyards,  and  pilots  are  also 
unknown  ;  so  also  attorneys  and  solicitors,  botanists  and  men  of  scientific  institu- 
tions, do  not  exist.  There  being  no  minerals  yet  discovered,  though  a  geological 
survey  has  been  made,  all  occupations  connected  with  gold,  iron,  and  brass  and 
other  minerals  are  naturally  nou-existent.  The  occupations  for  which  there  is 
a  scope,  but  which  are  not  followed  owing  to  want  of  capital,  enterprise  or  State 
help  are  flour,  rice  and  oil  mills,  carpet  and  shawl  weaving,  cotton-carpet  and 
rug-making,  pottery  and  carpentry  works,  bone  mills,  and  soap  factories.  It  is 
not  only  from  this  State  that  these  trades  and  occupations  are  absent,  but  rarely 
is  any  one  of  them  found  in  the  whole  of  Gujarat. 

6.  The  indigenous  occupations  still  found  in  this  State  are  carried  on,  on   Indigenon^ 
a  very  limited  scale  and  in  the  old  traditional  methods.     They  are  Patolan-making, 

the  pottery  of  Patau,  and  the  wood  enamelling  of  Sankheda.  These  are  not  in 
a  thriving  condition.  The  patolans  or  silken  sarees  of  a  peculiar  make,  which 
formerly  were  highly  prized  by  the  women-folk  are  now  less  sought  after  and 
considered  unfashionable  by  the  Hindu  women,  who  give  preference  to  the  China 
and  European  sUks.  The  pottery  of  Patau  is  found  wanting  in  finish  and  durabi- 
lity and  is  therefore  not  much  in  demand.  The  ware  turned  out  by  the  Patan 
potters  is  glazed  by  a  special  process,  which  is  an  art  secret ;  but  beyond  forming 
articles  for  the  drawing  room  they  have  no  ordinary  use  for  the  people,  and, 
therefore,  command  no  market.  Their  being  extremely  cheap  and  fragile  is  also 
ao-ainst  them  for  mercantile  purposes.  A  few  Kumbh^r  families  in  Patan  turn 
out  this  glazed  work,  which  is  admired  and  purchased  by  European  and  other 
visitors,  merely  as  mementos  of  the  place.  They  are  so  cheap  that  a  basketful 
of  them  could  be  had  for  a  rupee.  In  Sankheda,  the  Khar^dis  turn  out  beautiful 
wood-work  with  lac  and  gold  dyes,  such  as  bed-steads,  vases,  bowls,  cups,  rose- 
water  sprinklers,  stools  and  small  tables,  cradles  and  such  other  ware.  But  as 
is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  Indian  artists,  these  workers  are  lazy  to  a 
degree  ;  they  do  not  keep  a  stock  in  hand  ;  much  less  do  they  try  to  advertise 
their  wares.  When  an  order  is  placed  in  their  hands,  such  a  long  time  is  taken 
in  executing  it  that  the  charm  in  the  purchase  is  lost.  Thus,  these  Sankheda 
lacquer-work  makel's  live  in  a  poor  way  and  their  art  is  unknown  and  unappre- 
ciated. In  Dabhoi,  there  are  carpenters  who  are  very  skilful  in  wood-carving 
as  is  seen  from  the  elaborate  carving  one  finds  in  the  beautiful  fagades,  pillars  and 
door-posts  of  houses.  But  this  also  does  not  appear  to  receive  any  encouragement 
now,  probably  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  these  ornamentations. 
In  Visnagar  there  is  a  thriving  occupation  of  brass-pot  makers.  These  are  held 
in  great  estimation  and  command  a  good  sale. 

3.    CccuPATiON  Statistics  by  Numbers. 

7.  We. now  take  a  survey  of  the   figures  of  the  different  occupations  sup-  J^^^jes  ^»^^^ 
plied  by  Imperial  Table  XV.    The  iirst  five   columns  give  the   class,  the  order,  xv. 

the  sub-order,  the  group,  and  the  name  of  the   occupation   as  required  by  the 
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Census  Commissioner.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  number  of  people  supported 
by  an  occupation  ;  i.  e.  gives  the  number  of  actual  workers  and  dependents  com- 
bined. The  seventh  and  eighth  columns  give  the  numbers  of  actual  workers,  male 
and  female,  respectively,  in  the  whole  State  ;  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  show  how 
many  of  the  actual  workers  of  both  sexes  carry  on  agriculture  as  a  subsidiury 
occupation  ;  and  the  eleventh  column  shows  the  dependents  of  both  sexes  on  the 
occupation.  The  next  five  columns  give  the  same  information  as  above  and  in  the 
same  order  for  the  Amreli  Division  ;  and  so  on,  for  the  other  Divisions  and  the 
City. 
wo^w^and  ^-     "^^^   *°^'^^  population  supported   by  all  the   occupations   is  1,952,692, 

dependents.       whereof  the  number  of  actual  workers  of  both  sexes  is  919,906,   or  about  47   per 
Imp.  XV.  cent.,  and  the  number  of  dependents  of  both  sexes  is  1,032,786,  thereby  showing 

that  the  actual  workers  are  less  than  the  dependents.  Of  these  actual  workers, 
628,384  or  nearly  68  per  cent,  are  malas  and  291,522  are  females.  In  the  Amreli 
Division,  the  total  population  supported  is  173,436;  out  of  which  the  number  of 
actual  workers  of  both  sexes  is  86,102,  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  87,334,  a 
number  slightly  in  excess  of  the  former.  Among  the  actual  workers  there  are 
58,258  males  and  27,844  females.  In  the  Kadi  Division,  the  total  population 
supported  is  834,744  ;  whereof  the  number  of  actual  workers  of  both  sexes  is 
374,248,  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  460,496,  a  number  in  excess  of  the  former. 
Among  the  actual  workers,  there  are  262,084  males  and  112,164  females.  In  the 
Navsari  Division,  the  total  population  supported  is  300,441 ;  whereof  the  number 
of  actual  workers  of  both  sexes  is  150,371,  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  150  070 
a  number  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  actual  workers.  Amono-  the  actual 
workers  there  are  89,913  males  and  60,458  females.  In  the  Baroda  Division,  the 
total  population  supported  is  540,281;  the  number  of  actual  workers  of  both  sexes 
is  259,873  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  280,408,  a  number  in  excess  of  the  formed. 
Among  the  actual  workers  there  are  180,655  males  and  79,218  females.  The  total 
population  supported  in  the  City  is  103,788;  the  number  of  actual  workers  of  both 
sexes  is  49,310,  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  54,478,  a  number  in  excess  of  the 
former.  Among  the  actual  workers,  there  are  37,474  males  and  only  11,836 
females.  Summing  up,  we  find  that  in  all  the  Divisions  of  the  State,  except  Nav- 
sari, the  number  of  dependents  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  actual  workers  ;  while  in 
the  latter  the  numbers  are  almost  equal ;  and  that  in  all  of  them  the  number  of  male 
actual  workers  is  greater  than  that  of  the  females.  So  far  as  the  numbers  only  are 
concerned,  the  excess  of  dependents  over  actual  workers  in  Amreli  Kadi 
Baroda  and  the  City  is  1,232,  86,248,  20,535  and  5,168  respectively,  and 'arrang- 
ing them  according  to  these  figures  of  excess,  we  find  that  Amreli  stands  first  or 
lowest,  the  City  second,  Baroda  third  and  Kadi  fourth.  The  real  positions 
according  to  percentages  will  be  seen  later  on. 

Work^  ^^^       J'    .^°°^^^  *°  *^^  ^='''''  ^""^  *^'   '^''^'^   ^™«"g  ^l^i^l^  tte  occupations 
t^r^t^^  "  distributed,  we  find  that  in  Class  A.-Government,  the  total  population 

■  supported  in  the  whole  State  is  80,108,  whereof  the  number  of  actual  workers 
of  both  sexes  is  34,410,  including  33,699  males  and  711  females,  and  that  of  the 
dependents  IS  45,698.  To  this  number  Amreli  contributes  3,998  actual  workers 
(3,943  males  and  55  females)  and  4,676  dependents  ;  Kadi  9,121  actual  workers 
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(8,931  males  and  190  females)  and  12,544  dependents  ;  Navsari  3,981  actual 
workers  (3,884  males  and  97  females)  and  5,068  dependents ;  Baroda  6,473  actual 
workers  (6,374  males  and  99  females)  and  8,450  dependents  ;  and  the  City  con- 
tributes 10,837  actual  workers  (10,567  males  and  270  females)  and  14,960 
dependents.  The  City  which  is  the  Capital  of  the  State,  where  all  the  head 
oflSces  and  the  regiments  are  located,  and  which  includes  within  its  limits,  for 
census  purposes,  the  Baroda  Cantonment,  shows  the  highest  number  of  actual 
workers  of  this  class  ;  Kadi  being  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Divisions 
follows  it  ;  then  comes  naturally  Baroda.  Amreli,  though  smaller  in  extent  than 
Navsari,  precedes  it  because  it  contains  two  military  regiments  of  Infantry 
and  thus  shows  a  greater  number  of  Government  servants.  As  regards  the 
dependents  the  same  sequence  is  observed  ;  except  that  Amreli  and  Navsari 
herein  interchange  places  for  the  same  reason  for  which  Amreli  shows  superiority 
of  numbers  in  actual  workers.  The  infantry  regiments  there  are  recruited  mostly 
from  foreigners  who  generally  leave  their  families  behind  ;  thus,  in  spite  of  the 
superiority  in  actual  workers,  Amreli  is  lower  in  dependents.  This  order  is 
found  in  all  the  Divisions  of  this  State  in  the  numbers  each  of  them  returns  as 
supported  by  Government  service.  The  totals  for  the  City,  Kadi,  Baroda,  Navsari 
and  Amreli  are  25,797  ;  21,665  ;  14,913  ;  9,049  ;  8,674,  respectively.  The 
number  of  actual  female  workers  in  this  Class  requires  to  be  explained.  These 
numbers  represent  those  who  are  employed  in  palace  service  and  those  women 
whose  names  continue  in  the  lists  of  Asamdars  and  village-servants  in  place  of 
their  husbands   and  other  relatives,  though  they  may  be  rendering  only  nominal 

service. 

10.  Class  B  relates  to  Pasture  and  Agriculture.     In  this   class   the   total  Agriculture. 
population   supported   is    1,057,211  ;   whereof  the   number  of  actual  workers  is 

479,067  (339,116  males  and  139,951  females)  and  the  number  of  dependents  is 
578  064.  Of  these  actual  workers,  36,297  (25,472  males  and  10,825  females)  are 
in  Amreli;  200,984  (149,139  males  and  51,845  females)  in  Kadi ;  101,087 
(59,427  males  and  41,660  females)  in  Navsari;  138,516  (103,219  males  and 
35,297  females)  in  Baroda  and  2,185  (1,859  males  and  326  females)  in  the  City. 
In  this  class  Kadi  naturally  comes  first,  as  it  is  a  very  extensive  level  plain, 
having  large  areas  under  cultivation.  It  is  followed  immediately  by  Baroda  for 
the  same  reason  ;  Navsari  and  Amreli  follow  in  order  ;  and  the  City  naturally 
stands  last.  The  number  of  dependents  is  made  up  of  the  Divisional  contributions 
o£  30,218;  274,428;  101,959;  158,812  ;  and  2,649.  Herein  as  well  as  in  the 
total  number  of  people  supported  by  this  Class  of  occupations,  the  various  Divi- 
^ns  stand  in  the  same  order  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  actual  workers. 

11.  Class  C  relates  to  personal  services.     In  this  Class  the  total   number     Personal 
of  population    supported   is    97,152  ;    wherein   the  number  of  actual  workers  is 

50,645  (30,742  males  and  19,903  females);  and  46,507  are  dependents.  To 
these  numbers  of  actual  workers  and  dependents,  Amreli  contributes  3,452  actual 
workers  (2,354  males  and  1,098  females)  and  3,496  dependents  ;  Kadi  contributes 
20  997  actual  workers  (10,354  males  and  10,643  females)  and  19,580  dependents; 
Navsari  contributes  4,676  actual  workers  (3,524  males  and  1,152  females)  and 
4,762  dependents  ;  Baroda  contributes  16,026  actual  workers  (10,271   males   and 
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5,755  females)  and  12,936  dependents ;  and  the  City  contributes  5,511  actual 
workers  (4,256  males  and  1,255  females)  and  5,753  dependents.  From  this 
statement  of  figures  we  find  that  the  dependents  are  about  equal  to  the  workers, 
except  in  the  Baroda  Division,  where  they  are  three-fourths  of  the  workers,  and 
that  in  aU  the  Divisions  except  Kadi,  the  male  workers  preponderate  over  the 
females. 

Preparation  12.     In  class  D,  preparation  and  supply  of  material    substances,   the  total 

material   sub-  number   of  population   supported   is   277,313  ;   wherein   the   number   of  actual 
stances.  workers  is  126,  946  (89,241  males  and  37,705   females  )   and   of   dependents    is- 

150,367,  The  contribution  to  these  by  AmreU  is  16,9:20  (11,225  males  and  5,695 
females  )  and  18,466,  respectively  ;  that  by  Kadi  is  53,394  (  38,798  males  and 
14,596  females  )  and  63,319  dependents  ;  that  by  Navsari  is  14,914  (  9,538 
males  and  5,376  females  )  and  18,123  ;  that  by  Baroda  is  27,972  (  20,358  males 
and  7,614  females  )  and  35,137  ;  and  that  by  the  City  is  13,746  (9,322  males 
and  4,424  females  )  and  15,322,  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  class 
the  dependents  are  more  than  the  workers  in  all  Divisions  ;  in  the  whole  State 
the  dependents  are  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  workers. 

Commerce  13.     Class  E,  Commerce  and  storage,  supports   68,437    persons.     Among 

them  46,262  are  actual  workers  including  22,602  males  and  3,660  females  ;  and 
42,175  are  dependents.  The  female  workers  are  due  to  a  few  independent  women 
carrying  on  business,  and  chiefly  to  the  widows  who  invest  their  own  Palldm  and 
other  money  al  interest  and  thus  derive  income  from  that  source.  There  are 
2,612  actual  workers  (  2,288  males  and  324  females  )  and  5,390  dependents  in 
Amreli ;  14,316  actual  workers  (  12,113  males  and  2,203  females  )  and  21,068 
dependents  in  Kadi ;  1,771  actual  workers  (  1,547  males  and  224  females  )  and 
4,142  dependents  in  Navsari  ;  5,041  actual  workers  (  4,405  males  and  636 
females  )  and  7,750  dependents  in  Baroda  and  2,522  actual  workers  (2,249  males 
and  273  females)  and  3,825  dependents  in  the  City.  Kadi  seems  to  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  number  of  actual  workers  in  this  class. 

THe     Profes-  I*-     The  professions.  Class  F,  support  55,960  people  ;  the  actual   workers 

"•""•  therein  being  26,357  and  the  dependents  29,603.    Among  the  actual  workers  there 

are  21,952  males  and  4,405  females.  The  large  number  of  female  actual  workers 
appears  at  first  sight  not  credible  ;  but  it  is  really  due  to  the  inclusion  of  priests 
and  mmisters  of  religion  in  this  class.  It  is  well-known  that  widows  and  some- 
times other  females  do  perform  these  functions  at  the  holy  shrines  and  at  other 
places  like  Dwdrkd,  Siddhapur  and  Kamdli.  Similarly,  there  are  female  workers  as 
female  mendicants,  and  inmates  of  monasteries  and  convents,  astrologers, 
chroniclers  and  circumcisors,  midwives  and  nurses,  sculptors  and  singers,  fortune- 
tellers and  acrobats.  In  Amreli  there  are  3,448  actual  workers  (  2,906  males  and 
542  females  )  and  3,505  dependents.  In  Kadi  there  are  11,355  actual  workers 
9,062  males  and  2,293  females  )  and  11,678  dependents  ;  Navsari  has  3,028 
actual  workers  (  2,704  males  and  324  females  )  and  3,284  dependents.  Baroda 
has  5,496  actual  workers  (  4,511  males  and  985  females  )  and  6,476  dependents- 
and  the  City  has  3,030  actual  workers  (  2,769  males  and  261  females  )  and  4,660 
dependents. 
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15.  In  Class   G,   unskilled   labour    not  agricultural,  the   total   popula-     Uaskilleld 
tion     supported    is     260,556  ;     wherein    the    number    of   actual    workers    is  Agricaltwal 
146,686  (71,628   males   and   75,058  females)  and  that  of  the   dependents  is 

113,870.  Both  these  excesses,  i.  e.,  the  excess  of  female  over  male  actual 
workers  and  that  of  the  actual  workers  over  dependents  are  such  as  are  to 
be  expected  in  this  class ;  because  such  labourers  are  drawn  generally 
from  both  sexes  of  the  lower  and  the  poorer  classes  who,  in  order  to  get 
a  living,  cast  aside  all  sentimental  objections  and  engage  themselves  in  labour  in 
large  numbers.  In  Amreli  the  number  of  actual  workers  is  15,563  (7,461  males 
and  8,102  females)  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  8,798  ;  in  Kadi  the  number  of 
workers  is  52,849  (26,376  males  and  26,473  females)  and  that  of  the  dependents  is 
45,853  ;  in  Navsari  the  number  of  the  former  is  19,809  (8,594  males  and  11,215 
females)  and  that  of  the  latter  is  11,996  ;  in  Baroda  the  number  of  the  former  is 
52,543  (26,648  males  and  25,895  females),  and  that  of  the  latter  is  43,929  ;  and 
in  the  Oity  the  number  of  the  actual  workers  is  5,922  (2,549  males  and  3,373 
females)  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  3,294. 

16.  In  the  last  Class  H,  Means   of  Subsistence  independent  of  occu pa-  independent  of 
tions,  we  find  the  total  number  so  living  to  be  56,035.     In  this  Class  there   can- 
not be  actual  workers.     The  number  of  such  persons  in  the  Table  is  29,535  and 

that  of  their  dependents  is  26,500.  The  defect  of  dependents  in  this  Class  is  to  be 
expected,  because  it  includes  prisoners  who  can  have  no  dependents  while  they 
are  in  gaol.  In  this  Class  there  are  over  14,000  male  mendicants  and  more  than 
half  that  number  of  female  mendicants  with  an  equal  number  of  dependents. 
There  are  1,600  prisoners  and  over  500  pensioners  ;  and  about  the  same  number 
of  lunatics.  Amreli  has  3,827  of  this  Class  (2,621  males  and  1,206  females)  and 
2  786  dependents  ;  Kadi  11,232  persons  (7,311  males  and  3,921  females)  and 
12  026  dependents;  Navsari  1,105  persons  (695  males  and  410  females)  and  736 
dependents;  Baroda  has  7,806  persons  independent  of  work  (4,869  males  and 
2  737  females)  and  6,918  dependents  ;  and  the  City  has  5,565  (3,908  males  and 
1,657  females)  with  4,034  dependents. 

4.    General  Disteibction  by  Occupation. 

17      Havine"   discussed  the  actual  figures  of  the  various  Classes,  we  now  Percentagea  of 

"  o  .  '  persons       sap- 

turn  to  the  proportions  borne  by  the  persons  supported   and  actual   workers   to  ported       and 

the   total  population,  the  ratios  of  actual  workers  and  dependents,  and  their  per-  dependents  in 
centages  in  cities  and  rural  areas.    For  this  purpose  we  shall  refer  to    Subsidiary  their  divisions- 
Table  I.     From  this  Table  we  find  that  Class  A,  Government  service,  supports  4'1  g^^  ^_^  ^ 
per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  out  of  which  1*77  per  cent,  are  actual   workers   as 
compared  with  the  total  population.    Class  B,  Pasture  and  agriculture,  supports 
54- 14  per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereof  24*54  are  workers.    Class  C,   Personal 
services,  supports  4*98  per  cent.,  whereof  2*59  per  cent,  are  workers.     Class  D, 
Preparation  and    supply   of  material   substances,   supports   14*2   per   cent,  of 
the    people,   whereof  6'32    are  workers.    Class  E,    Commerce  and  storage, 
supports  3-5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereof  1'34  are  actual  workers.     Class 
F,  Professions,  supports  2-86  per  cent.,  whereof  1-33  are  workers.  13-34  per  cent, 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  Class  G,  Unskilled  non-agricultural  labour  ;  the 
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number  of  workers  therein  being  7*52  per  cent.  2*87  per  cent,  of  the  population  have 
means  of  subsistence  independent  of  occupation,  Class  H  ;  of  this  number,  1"61  are 
so  independent.     Summing  up  we  find  that,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
supported  by  all  the  Classes,  Class  B,  Agriculture,  supports  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  population,  over  50  per  cent,  and  Classes  F  and  H  the  smallest,  each  going  to 
no  more  than  2*8  per  cent.     Class  D,  those  who  prepare  and  supply  material  sub- 
stances, and  Class  G,  those  who  labour  as  ordinary  unskilled  labourers,  but  not  in  the 
fields,  support  almost  the  same  percentages  of  the  population, — 14"2  and  13'3.  These 
two,  therefore,  take  up  27*6  per  cent.,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  ;  and 
the  three  classes — agriculturists,   suppliers   of  material  substances,  and  unskilled 
labourers — take  up  82  per  cent,  of  the  population.    So  only  18  per  cent,  is  main- 
tained by  the  5  remaining  classes.    Of  these,  5  per  cent,  are  maintained  by  personal 
service,  4  by  Government  service,  3"5  by  commerce,  and,  as  said  above,  2*8  each  by 
professions  and  independent  means  of  livelihood.     Commerce  and  the  professions 
ought  to  show  better  figures.     Looking    to  the  percentages  for  actual  workers, 
Class  B,  Agriculturists,  stands  first,  as  they  present  25  per  cent,  workers  out  of  47 
per  cent,  total  workers.     Class  G,  Unskilled  labour,  comes  next  with  7  "5  per  cent, 
of  total  workers.     Those  wKo  prepare  and  supply  material  substances  come   next 
with   6*3   workers.     The   percentages   of  workers  for  the  other  classes  are  very 
small.     There  are  2*6  for  personal  services  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  below  2  per  cent.; 
and  range  between  1"77  for  Government  service  and  1"33  for  Professions. 

18.  The  ratios  of  actual  workers  and  dependents  in  each  Class  are  given 
below  : —  42-9  workers  :  57-1  dependents  in  A  ;  45-32  :  54-68  in  B ;  52-13  :  47-87 
in  C  :  45-78  :  54-22  in  D  ;  38-37  :  61-63  in  E  ;  47-1 :  52-9  in  F  ;  56-3  :  43-7  in  G ; 
and  52-7  workers:  47  -3  dependents  in  H.  Almost  alt  the  occupations  require  above 
40  per  cent,  of  workers  for  supporting  all  those  who  are  included  in  that  Class, 
excepting  Commerce  and  Storage,  which  has  38  per  cent,  of  workers.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation,  the  largest  percentage  of  actual 
workers,  56-3,  is  in  G,  which  requires  neither  brains  nor  capital  and  where  women 
and  children  also  could  work,  and  the  smallest  in  E,  Commerce,  for  the  opposite 
reasons.  Class  H  comes  second,  as  prisoners  of  all  classes  and  inmates  of  asylums 
are  not  in  a  position  to  support  dependents.  State  pensioners  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  relations  to  support  ;  but,  generally,  m  their  old  age,  they  could  extend  that 
support  to  very  few  only,  if  at  all  to  any.  Class  C  comes  next  ;  those  who  have  to 
live  by  personal  service  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  support  others  ;  and  the  women 
and  children  also  can  work  as  servants  to  maintain  themselves.  The  professions 
have  47  workers  to  53  dependents  ;  while  the  suppliers  of  material  substances 
have  even  less  workers,  46  per  cent,  to  54  of  dependents  ;  and  the  ratio  for  the 
agriculturists  is  the  same.  Those  in  Government  Service  have  the  still  smaller 
ratio  of  workers  to  dependents,  43  to  57.  Only  those  who  are  qualified  can  enter 
the  service,  and  so  women  and  children  find  no  place  ;  while  those  in  employment 
are  sufficiently  well-off  to  support  many  dependents. 

19.  Columns  6  and  7  of  the  same  Table  show  the  percentages  of  actual 
workers  in  cities  and  rural  areas.  In  this  State  there  is  only  one  City,  the 
Capital  City  ;  hence  these  columns  show  the  percentages  for  the  Capital  on  one 
side,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  on  the  other.     It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the 
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percentages  for  the  City  should  always  be  lower  than  those  for  the   rural  areas, 

owing  to  the  comparatively  very  small  population  therein.     Thus,  the  percentages 

of  actual  workers  in  Class  B  are   quite   insignificant  in   the  City,  0"46 ;  for   the 

additional  reason  that  persons  employed  in  agriculture  and   pasturage   are   rarely 

to  be  met  with  in  the  City.     The  percentage  of  G  also,  Unskilled   labour,  though 

higher  than  that  of  B,  4  per  cent.,  is,  as  compared  with  the  percentages  of  other 

classes,  very  low,  for  the  reason  that  the  City  has  less  demand  for  such  unskilful 

and  untrained  workers.    All  the  other  occupations  but  those  in  A  and  H  bear   on 

an  average  the  same  ratio,  about  11  per  cent,  in  the  City  ;    Class  H,  a  percentage 

of  over  15,  because  the  Central  Jail  is  located  in  the  City,  and  also  because  many 

persons  of  independent  means,  in  receipt  of  State  allowances  in  one  form  or  another, 

are  also  to  be  found  there.     Class  A  shows  a  very  high  percentage  of  actual  workers 

in  the  City,  viz.,  32  to   68,  because  the  chief  seat  of  Administration  is  in  the  City 

and  because  the  regiments  also  are  in  the  City.     In  the  head  of  Defence   76   per 

pent,  are  in  the  City. 

20.     Columns  8  and  9  denote  the  percentages   of  dependents  to   actual  deneiideiSSf'  t' 

workers  in  the  City  and  in  the  districts.     From  these  we  find  that   in  all  classes,  actual  workort 
•'  _  'in  cue  City  and. 

except  the  last  two,  G  and  H,  there  is  an  excess  of  dependents  over  actual  workers  'R^ral  areas. 
in  the  City,  and  also  in  rural  areas  except  in  Class  C,  where  the  dependents  are 
less  than  the  actual  workers.  The  excess  of  dependents  is  38  per  cent,  over  the 
actual  workers  in  the  City  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  villages  in  Class  A  ;  it  is  21  per 
cent,  both  in  the  City  as  well  as  in  villages  in  Class  B  ;  in  Class  C  it  is  4  per  cent. 
in  the  City  ;  in  Class  D  it  is  11  per  cent,  in  the  City  and  19  per  cent,  in  villages  ;  in 
Class  E  it  is  52  and  62  per  cent.,  respectively,  and  in  F,  54  and  7  per  cent,  for  the 
two  areas,  respectively.  The  dependents  in  Class  C  for  rural  areas  are  less  than 
the  actual  workers  by  10  per  cent.,  and  those  in  G  and  H  are  less  by  44  and  28  per 
cent.,  respectively,  in  the  City  and  21  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  rural  areas.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  the  dependents  of  the  occupations  of  the  Classes  A,  B,  C  and  F 
show  a  percentage  higher  in  the  City  than  in  rural  areas.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  City  people  following  these  occupations,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  the  absence,  as  a  rule,  of  their  women  and  children  from  such 
works.  In  the  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  dependents  in  Classes  D,  E,  G  and  H,  circumstanced  as  they  are,  show 
a  smaller  percentage  in  the  City  than  in  the  rural  areas,  because  in  the  district!* 
women  and  children  can  take  part  in  these  occupations,  and  they  are  such  as  are 
greatly  in  vogue  in  the  rural  areas- 

5.    Peecentages  op  workers  in  the  Orders  and  Sub-Orders. 

21      From   a  discussion    of  the   figures   and   percentages   of  the  actual  Order  I— Ad- 
ministration. 

workers  and  dependents  in  the  classes,  we  may  now  turn  to  a  discussion   of  the  ^^i^  i 

same  in  the  Orders  and  sub-orders  into  which  the  classes  are  divided.  The  same 
Table  gives  these  percentages.  Class  A,  Government,  is  divided  into  3  Orders  ; 
I  Administration,  11  Defence,  and  III  Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States.  The 
first  two  are  split  up  into  two  sub-divisions,  viz.,  service  of  the  Baroda  State  and 
that  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  because  the  Cantonment  is  included  in  the 
population  of  this  State.    The  first  sub-order  under  Order  I,  Service  of  the  Baroda 
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State,  supports  iq  all  37,402  personB,  out  of  whom  15,446  are  actual  workers, 
including  15,113  males  and  333  females  and  21,956  dependents.  The  percentages 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  on  the  total 
population  are,  respectively,  r9  and  '8  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents 
is  41  :  5d  ;  the  percentages  of  actual  workers  of  this  class  in  the  City  and  rural 
areas  are  25  and  75  ;  and  those  of  the  dependents  to  workers  for  the  same  areas 
are  199  and  123,  Thus  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  supported  by  State 
servants ;  the  dependents  are  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  workers  and  the  employes 
in  the  City  alone  are  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  State  servants.  The 
Imperial  Grovernraent  service  supports  in  all  983  persons,  among  whom  286  are 
workers  (284  males  and  2  females)  and  697  are  dependents.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  supported  is  naturally  very  small,  being  only  5  out  of 
10,000  ;  and  the  percentage  of  actual  workers  is  only  0"02  or  2  in  10,000  of  the 
population  ;  while  the  ratio  of  workers  to  dependents  is  29  :  71 ;  the  percentage 
of  workers  being  only  two-thirds  of  that  in  State  service. 

Village    ser-  The  third  sub-order  relates  to  village  service,  wherein  the    State   supports 

17,543  persons,  among  whom  the  number  of  actual  workers  is  7,648  (7,482  males 
and  166  females),  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  9,895.  The  percentages  of  the 
total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  are  0*89  and  0"39  ;  the  ratio 
of  workers  to  dependents  is  43' 1  to  56'9  ;  the  percentages  of  workers  in  cities  and 
villages  are  0"69  and  99*31  ;  and  those  of  the  dependents  to  actual  workers  in  the 
same  areas  are  128  and  129.  Thus  89  persons  per  10,000  are  supported  by 
village  service.  The  City  shows  a  decided  inferiority  to  the  rural  areas  as  regards 
the  actual  workers,  because  the  name  of  this  sub-order  precludes  the  possibility  of 
there  being  many  of  them  in  the  City.  In  the  first  Order,  Administration,  the 
total  number  of  persons  supported  is  59,553,  and  of  the  workers  is  24,963  (24,377 
males  and  586  females)  ;  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  34,590.  The  percentages 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  supported  and  the  actual  workers  are  3*05  and 
1*28  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  41'9  :  58"1  ;  the  percentages 
of  actual  workers  in  cities  and  rural  areas  are  17*1  and  82*9  ;  and  the  ratios  of 
the  dependents  to  actual  workers  are  188  and  128,  for  the  City  and  villages, 
respectively.  These  figures  show  that  about  312  persons  out  of  10,000  in  this 
State  are  maintained  by  State  and  Government  service  ;  that  130  of  them  are 
workers  and  182  dependents;  the  ratio  being  that  of  42  :  58.  Out  of  every  100 
such  workers,  18  work  in  the  City  and  82  in  the  districts.  The  percentage  of  the 
dependents  to  workers  being  higher  in  the  City  than  in  the  districts  shows  that 
officers  having  their  homes  in  the  City  have  to  work  in  the  districts,  leaving  their 
families  behind. 

Ordern-De-  22.     In  the    second  Order,   Defence,   the    State   army    supports    16,596 

persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  7,922  (7,848  males  and  74  females)  and 
8,674  are  dependents.  The  presence  of  females  in  this  sub-order  is  due  to  their 
serving  as  menials  and  partly  to  the  system  of  registering  a  widow's  name  in 
the  place  of  a  deceased  Silledar.  Of  this  arn^y,  the  regular  branch  consists  of 
4,713  actual  workers,  including  55  officers  and  4,658  sepoys,  swars,  &c.,  and  the 
irregular  consists  of  1,901  actual  workers,  including  28  officers  and  1,873  men. 
The  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  persons  supported   by    the  whole   Order 
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and  of  actual  workers  are  '87  and  "42  ;  the  ratios  of  actual  workers  in  the  City 
and  the  rural  areas  are  76  and  24  ;  and  those  of  the  dependents  are  99  and  103 
in  the  City  and  in  the  rural  areas,  respectively.  The  Imperial  Government  has 
a  body  of  260  men,  the  number  of  dependents  on  them  being  156,  thus  making 
the  total  number  of  persons  supported  416.  The  figures  of  this  Order  show  that 
87  people  out  of  10,000  are  supported  by  the  army  expenditure  ;  of  these,  41  are 
workers  and  46  are  dependents  ;  the  ratio  bding  48  :  52  per  100.  Three-fourths 
of  these  actual  workers  are  in  the  City  and  only  one-fourth  in  the  rural  areas. 
As  the  dependents  are  only  99  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  the  City,  and  133 
per  cent,  in  the  districts,  it  appears  that  a  good  number  of  persons  so  employed 
come  to  the  City,  leaving  their  families  behind;  about  l7  per  cent,  are  from  the 
rural  areas. 

23.  The  third  Order  relates  to  Service  of  Native   and  Foreign    States  :  it  Order  III— 

°  Service  of 

supports   2,176   persons   wherein  the  actual  workers  are  874,  including  827  males  Native  and 

and  47  females,  and  the   dependents   are    1,302.     The    percentages   of  the   total 

number   of   persons   supported   and   actual   workers  are  0"11  and  0"05,  i.e.,  only 

11  persons    out  of  10,000  are  maiotained  by  such  service,   of  whom   only    5  are 

workers.     Those  employed   outside  having  left  their  families  behind,  the  ratio  of 

dependents  in  the  City  is  175  and  in  the  districts  it  is  147. 

24.  Class  B,  Pasture  and  Agriculture,  contains  2  Orders  and  6  sub-orders.  Order  IV— 
The  first  of  these  Orders  supports  42,204  persons,  of  whom  the  number  of  actual  care  of 
workers  is  20,388  (16,163  males  and  4,225  females)  and  that  of  the   dependents 

is  21,816.  The  percentages  of  the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual 
workers  are  2*16  and  1*05  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  48*3  :  51-7,  Snb.  i. 
the  percentages  of  actual  workers  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  1"6  and  98'4, 
owing  to  the  broad  reason  that  these  men  can  ply  their  trade  in  rural  areas  only 
and  hardly  in  the  cities,  and  the  percentages  of  dependents  in  those  areas  are  118 
and  107,  respectively.  Thus  216  persons  out  of  10,000  are  supported  by  the 
occupation  of  provision  and  care  of  animals  ;  105  of  these  are  workers  ;  there  being 
52  dependents  for  48  workers.  In  the  rural  areas,  which  contain  98"6  per  cent. 
of  workers,  there  are  107  dependents  to  every  100  workers. 

25.  The  fifth  Order,  the  most   important    one,    Agriculture,    supports    so  Order  V— 
many  as  1,014,927  people,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  458,679  (322,953  males 

and  135,726  females)  and  the  dependents  are  556,248.     The   percentages   of  the 

total   population   supported   and   of  the  actual  workers  are  51*98  and  23'49  ;  the 

ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  45*2  :  54*8.     Of  the  percentages  of  actual 

workers   in   the   City   and  rural  areas  the  former  is  naturally  far  lower  than  the 

latter,   wz.,    0*4  and  99*6  ;  and  those  for  the  dependents  to  actual  workers  for  the 

same  are  122  and  121.     These  figures  show  that  such  a  high   percentage   of  the 

population  as  52  per  cent,  is  supported  solely  by  agriculture;  of  these  23"5  per  cent. 

are  actual  workers  and  28*5  are  dependents.     Of  a  thousand   workers  there   are 

only  4   in   the   City  to   996   in  the   rural  areas.     The  dependents  in  cities  and 

■districts  bear  the  same  percentage,  122  to  100  workers.     Of  the   four  sub-orders 

into  which   this  Order  is  sub-divided,  the  first,  i.e.,  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  Landlords  and 

supports  in  all  634,688  people  ;  the  number  of  actual  workers   among  whom  is     ®"*"  ^' 

264,180,  and  that   of  the  dependents  is:370,508.     The  percentages  of  the  total 
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population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  are  32*5  and  13"53  ;  the    ratio  o£ 
actual  workers   to    dependents   is  42  :    58 ;   the   ratios    of  actual    workers    in 
the  City  and  rural  areas  are  0*33  and  99 •67  ;  and  those  for  the  dependents  to 
actual  workers  are  131  and  140.     These  figures  show  that  over  60  per  cent,  of 
those  supported   by  agriculture   are   maintained   by   landholders   and  tenants  ; 
less  than  40  per  cent,  being  supported  by  field-labour.     The  second  sub-order, 
agricultural   labourers,   supports   372,964  persons,   of  whom  191,124   (117,(531 
males  and  73,493  females)  are  actual  workers  and  l8i,840  are  dependents.     The 
lab^urers*"*^      percentages  of  total  population    supported  and  of  the   actual    workers   are    19'1 
and  9"8  ;   the   ratio   of  actual   workers   to  dependents   is    52:48;   the    percent- 
ages of  actual  workers  in  the  City  and  rural   areas  are  0*26  and  99 '74  and  those 
of  ;he  dependents  to  actual  workers  are  98  and  95.    Thus  19  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation is  supported  by  field-labour.     In  this  case  the  dependents  are  less  than  the 
actual  workers  in  the  ratio  of  48 :  52.     The  dependents  being  less  than  the  workers 
is  rare  in  any  order;  and  is  due  in  this  order  to  the  fact  that  women  and  children 
also  go  for  field-work.     The    dependents   are  less    than  the  workers  both  iu  the 
Growers  of  spe-  City  and  in  the  districts.     The  third  sub-order    relates  to  the  growers  of  special 
oiai  products,    pi.oducts  and  supports  in  all  5,027  persons,  of  whom  the  number  of  actual  workers 
is  2,378  (1,622  males  and  756  females),  and  that  of  the  dependents  is  2,649.    The 
fourth  su'o-order  relates  to   agricultural  training  and  supervision  and  forests  and 
supports  in  all  2,248  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers   are  997  includin/;^  808 
training  _  and     males  and  189  females  and  the  dependents  are  1,251.     The  presence  of  females  is 
and  Forests,      due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  returned  under  the  occupation  (No.  56)  of  agents  and 
managers  of  landed  estates^  and  (No.  57)  clerks,  bailifEs  and  petty  rent-collectors. 
The  entry  under  the  latter  head  appears  to  be  a  mistake;  properly  speaking,  these 
figures  should  have  gone  under  (56);  because  there  are  some  widows  who  manage 
estates  and  vJintas  and  fields  on  behalf  of  their  infant  sons.     Some  of  them   per- 
haps, should  have  been  classed  under  (36),  rent  receivers.     Summing  up  the  re- 
sults of  these  four  sub-orders,  we  find  that  the  first,  landholders  and  tenants  sup- 
ports nearly  32  per  cent,  of  the  population  and   agricultural  labourers  19  per  cent. 
Growth  of  special  products  supports  only  0-26  percent,  of  the  population,  thereby 
showing  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  as  yet  given  up  their  primary   no- 
tions and  habits  of  agriculture.     Even   this    percentage  owes  its  existence  to  the 
cultivation  of  poppy,  vegetables  and  betel-leaf     In  the   second   sub-order   the 
actual  workers  naturally  exceed  the  dependents,  because  the  females  of  this  class 
generally  assist  their  husbands  in   field-work,  in  removing   the  weeds,  in  cutting 
the  crops  when  ready,  and  in  also  separating  the  corn  from  the  stalks  and  husks. 
Even  young  girls  eight  years  old  are  seen  doing  this  sort  of  work. 
Animal    breed-  !»  O'^er  IV  of  Class  B,  there  are  329  horse,   mule  and   ass  breeders   and 

ers  and  dealers,  (dealers,  supporting  280  dependents ;  there  are  3,428  cattle-breeders  and  dealers 
on  whom  there  are  3,614  dependents.  The  numbers  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
and  goat-herds  are  6,178  and  6,424,  respectively.  These  two  occupations  support 
in  all  12,355  and  13,463  persons,  respectively.  Sheep  and  goat-breeders  and 
dealers  support  in  all  7,996  persons,  of  whom  there  are  2,785  male  and  932 
female  workers  and  4,279  dependents.  Camel-breeding  and  dealing  is  carried  on 
by  92  males   and  41  females   and  supports  in  all  248  persons.     All  these  various 
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classes  of  persons  excepting  the  horse,  mule  and  ass  breeders  are  mostly  drawn 
from  the  Ahir,  liabari  and  Bharwad  castes,  whose  number  is,  as  appears  from  Im- 
perial Table  XIII,  large  enough  to  admit  of  so  many  persons  following  their  tradi- 
tional occupations.  Elephant  catching  has  114  workers  supporting  285  persons 
entered  in  the  schedules.  This  occupation  is  not  in  existence  in  this  State.  There 
■could  not  be  such  a  large  number  of  immigrants.  It  is  certain  that  these  men  are 
the  M^huts  or  S^thm^rs,  in  the  service  of  this  State  for  driving  elephants  and  for 
purposes  of  elephant  fights.  Pig  breeding  and  dealing  supports  only  58  persons 
and  is  pursued  as  an  occupation  by  only  20  persous.  In  the  ninth  sub-order, 
there  are  38  veterinary  surgeons,  farriers,  &c.,  supporting  114  persons.  Horse 
and  elephant  trainers  are  only  9,  supporting  only  31  persons.  This  small  number 
is  apparently  a  mistake  and  is  due  to  most  of  them  being  entered  as  elephant 
catchers,  as  said  above.     There  are  only  3  vermin  catchers. 

The  tenth  sub-order  of  the  V  Order,  landlords  and  tenants,  is  divided  into  Rent  receivers 
rent  receivers,  rent  payers  and  cultivators.  According  to  the  figures  tabulated, 
the  first  sub-division  supports  78,569  persons  ;  of  whom  24,445  males  and  8,055 
females  are  actual  workers  and  46,069  dependents.  16,266  persons  are  entered 
as  supporting  themselves  by  rent-paying  ;  in  other  words  4,854  males  and  1,681 
females  cultivate  fields  belonging  to  others  and  pay  rent  for  doing  the  same.  So 
this  class  supports  in  all  16,266  persons.  The  difference  in  the  numbers  of  rent 
receivers  and  payers  is  very  large,  and  on  the  wrong  side  ;  that  is,  the  receivers 
exceed  largely  the  payers.  This  is  unaccountable.  That  there  has  been  much 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  enumerators  in  regard  to  these  three  sub-divisions  is 
obvious  if  a  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  figures  given  in  Table  XV  for  the 
different  divisions.  In  Amreli,  18,055  males  and  5,034  females  are  all  put 
•down  as  rent-receivers,  and  only  77  males  and  8  females  as  rent  payers, 
and  only  149  males  as  cultivators  ;  the  dependents  are  assigned  only  to  the 
rent-receivers  and  they  are  so  many  as  34,861,  and  not  a  single  one  to 
cultivators.  As  a  contrast,  in  the  Kadi  Division,  there  are  only  5,431  persons 
as  rent-receivers,  3,643  as  rent-payers  and  89,127  as  cultivators,  with  no  less  than 
147  363  dependents  on  cultivators.  No  deductions  could,  therefore,  be  drawn 
for  each  of  the  sub-divisions  separately.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  appears  that 
the  fifmres  for  Amreli  are  wrong,  while  those  of  the  three  larger  divisions  are, 
prima  facie,  accurate  enough.  We  can,  therefore,  discuss  safely  the  total  figures 
only  of  this  sub-order.  These  show  that  there  are  634,688  persons  maintained 
by  the  occupation  of  land  holders  and  tenants,  that  there  are  202,892  male 
workers  and  61,2«8  female  workers,  and  370,508  dependents. 

In  the  twelfth  sub-order,  growers  of  special  products,  labour  in  the  indigo  Growers  of 
factories  is  done  by  25  persons  to  support  85.  There  are  no  factories,  but  in  one  lucts?^  ^"' 
or  two  talukas  of  this  Edj  mdigo  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  and  manufactured 
as  a  home  industry.  Betel-leaf  and  areca-nut  growing  supports  241  persons  and 
is  resorted  to  by  75  males  and  34  females.  It  is  only  the  betel-leaf  cultivation 
that  supports  this  small  number.  Growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  supports  2,063 
persons  and  is  done  by  618  males  and  368  females.  2,633  persons  support 
themselves  by  growing  products  other  than  those  mentioned  above.  In  the 
ext   sub-order  we   find  that   '  ageutship  and   management  of  landed   estates' 
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is  pursued  by  84  persons  and  supports  402  persons.  There  are  777  clerks, 
baiUfEs,&c.,  on  whom  there  are  768  dependents.  There  are  24  Forest  Officers 
supporting  70  persons,  and  110  forest  rangers,  guards,  &c.,  supporting  228  persons. 

26.  Class  C,  relating  to  Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Services,  is 
sub-divided  into  3  sub-orders,  the  last  of  which,  sanitation,  is  maintained  from  the^ 
general  expenses  of  the  State.  This  whole  Order  supports  97,152  persons  of 
whom  the  actual  workers  are  50,645,  including  30,742  males  and  19,903  females  ; 
and  the  dependents  are  46,507.  The  percentages  of  the  total  population  support- 
ed and  of  the  actual  workers  on  total  population  are  5  and  2-6,  the  ratio  of  actual 
workers  to  dependents  being  52  :  48 ;  out  of  100  actual  workers  in  this  Order,  there 
are  11  in  the  City  and  89  in  the  villages ;  while  the  ratios  per  cent,  of  dependents 
to  actual  workers  in  the  City  and  villages  are  respectively  104  and  90.  The 
dependents  are  thus  in  excess  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  City.  The  peculiarity 
in  this  Order  is  that  the  dependents  are  less  than  the  workers, — the  reason  of  it  is 
given  when  treating  of  the  whole  Class  C. 

In  the  fourteenth  sub-order  of  the  sixth  Order  under  C,  7,844  males  and 
1,088  females  are  returned  as  actual  workers  under  the  occupation  of  barbers. 
These  female  actual  workers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  practise  the  art  of  shaving,  but  are 
doing  the  other  equally  necessary  service  of  attending  in  labour  cases.  A  few  are 
engaged  in  sweeping  the  houses  of  rich  folks,  and  a  few  more  in  making  torches, 
which  are  carried  by  their  lords  lighted  in  process  ions.  They  thus  contribute  in  many 
ways  to  the  income  of  the  family.     These  actual  workers  support  19,869  persons. 

There  are  1,015  male  and  392  female  cooks,  who  by  their  labour  support 
2,745  persons.  There  are  57  door-keepers  who  support  110  persons.  Grooms, 
coachmen  and  dog- boys  muster  769  males  and  92  females  and  support  in  all  1,689 
persons.  There  are  4,951  males  and  7,268  females  doing  duty  as  in-door  ser- 
vants, and  supporting  21,081  persons.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  women  are 
about  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  men.  991  are  washermen  and  67  washer- 
women, who  support  between  themselves  in  all  2,968  persons.  590  males  and 
735  females  are  water-carriers,  who  support  in  all  2,362  persons.  Here  also  the 
females  are  more  in  numbers  than  the  males.  Most  of  these  are  Brahmans  known 
as  P^nk^s,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  rehgious  doctrine  prevailing  among 
some  of  the  high  caste  orthodox  Brahmans  of  using  water  for  drinking  fetched  by 
Brahmans  alone.  There  are  only  21  male  shampooers  who  support  5_depend- 
ents.  8,606  males  and  6,330  females  carry  on  miscellaneous  and  unspecified 
services  and  thereby  support  28,515  persons. 

In  sub-order  fifteenth  there  are  54  males  and  14  females  who  keep  hotel 
and  lodging  houses,  &c.,  and  support  129  persons.  They  are  locally  known  as 
Vishiv^Ms.  These  are  often  mere  eating-rooms.  The  majority  of  the  population 
being  Hindus,  generally  poor,  and  there  being  so  many  caste  distinctions,  hotels 
as  usually  understood  are  not  to  be  found.  Rest-house,  serai  &c.  owners  and 
managers,  number  71  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  53.  There  are 
4  club  secretaries  who  support  in  all  7  persons. 

In  the  next  sub-order,  there  are  150  males  and  4  females  in  the  Sanitary- 
Offices  of  Government,  and  they  support  308  ^lersons.  There  are  291  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  supporting  by  thnt  duty  9i37  persons.     Sweepers  and  scavengers  num- 
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ber  in  all  15,624  persons  ;  but  the  actual  work  is  done  by  5,171  males  and  3,206 
females,   the  rest   being  dependents.     206  males   and  70  females  work  as   dust 
and  sweeping  contractors  and  maintain  thereby  691  persons.     In  this  sub-order  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  actual  workers  are  in  excess  of  the  dependents  both  in  the 
City  and  in  villages. 

27.     Class  D,  Preparation   and  Supply  of  Material  Substances,  is  divided  Order  vn— 
into  11  Orders  and  sub-divided  into   37    sub-orders.     Of  these   the   first   Order  and^Smt? 
relates   to   food,   drink  and   stimulants   and  supports    68,402  persons,  of  whom  *^°*"- 
the  actual   workers   are   30,213,    including   20,520   males   and   9,693    females, 
and    the   dependents   are    38,189.     The   percentages   of  the  total  population  sup- 
ported and  of  the   actual   workers  are   3-5    and   1*55   respectively  ;  the  ratio   of 
actual   workers   to  dependents   is   4.4  :  56  ;  the  percentages    of  actual   workers 
in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  16  and  84^  and  the   ratios   there   of  dependents 
to  workers  are     103  and   131    respectively.      In  this  Order  there   are  three 
sub-orders.    The  first, '  Provision  of  Animal  Food '  supports   7,285  souls  or  0*37 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.     The  sub-order  '  Provision  of  Vegetable  Food' 
supports   53,351   souls,  or   2'73  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.    Thus  they  are 
over  7  times  those  who  provide  animal  food,  including  ghee.    The  third  sub-order 
is  that  of '  Provision  of  Drink,  Condiments  and   Stimulants.'    It  supports    7,766 
persons,   or   '4  per  cent,   of  the  population  ;  3,009  of  these  are  actual  workers, 
2,596  males  and  413  females.    From  these  figm'es  we  see  that  of  these  three 
sub-orders,  vegetable  food  supports  the  greatest  number  of  people  ;  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  population  of  this  State  is  vegetarian.     Again  if  we 
exclude  the  number  of  people  returned  under  the  heads  (77)   cheese-makers   and 
sellers,   18,  (78)  cow  and  buffalo  keepers  and  milk  and  butter  sellers,  1,937,  and 
(82)  ghee  preparers  and  sellers,  677,  from  the  number  of  people  supported  by  the 
provision   of  animal  food  and  add  them  on  to  the  other  sub-order,  as  some  would 
wish  to  do,  the  difference  will  be   still   greater.     In   the   sub-order.  Provision   of 
animal  food,  there  are  1,317  butchers  (420  actual  workers  and  897  dependents)  ;. 
1,330  persons  live  on  fishing  and  fish  curing  ;  among  them  322  males   and   222 
females   are   actual   workers   and   786   dependents  ;  1,844   persons  live  by  fish 
curing,  the  number  of  actual  workers   among   them   being  497    males  and   548 
females.     In  the  eighteenth  sub-order,  gram  and  pulse  dealers  head  the  list  with 
19,341  persons  supported  thereby  ;  the  actual  workers  among  them    being  6,048 
males  and    1,157    females.     Next  to  them  in  point  of  numbers  are  vegetable  and 
fruit-sellers,    &c.,    11,216  ;  the   actual    workers    being   3,332   males   and   2,267 
females.     The   number   of  the  latter  is  comparatively  larger  because  many  Kunbi 
females  do  this  businsss  independently  of  their  husbands.     The  oil  pressers  with 
7  368   persons   come   next  ;  flour   grinding   supports   3,776  persons  ;  the  actual 
workers  being  182  males  and  2,360  females.     The  females  preponderate  over  th©^ 
males  in  this  occupation,  because  many  widows  and  poor  women   maintain  them- 
selves by  grinding  flour  for  the  well-to-do  people.     Oil  sellers  with  3,570  persons 
come   next   to  them.     Gram-parchers   aud  sweetmeat  sellers  and  makers  support 
less  than  1,000  persons  ;  but  still  show  a  sufficiently  large  number  owing   to   the 
habits   of  the.  people  to   use  these   things  largely   on  festive   days,  as  well  as 
when  they  travel  and  are  unable  to   procure   food    otherwise.     The  number   of 
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bakers  is  proportiouately  very  small,  viz.,  163,  because  the  Hindus  do  not  purcbase 
ready-made  bread.  Makers  of  sugar,  molasses  and  gur  are  only  53  males  and  10 
females.  In  the  Navsari  Pivision,  the  plantation  of  the  sugarcane  is  carried  on 
largely,  and  those  who  OAvn  sufficiently  large  acres  of  land  (chiefly  the  An^vaWs 
and  the  Parsis)  press  out  the  sugarcane  juice  in  a  sort  of  revolving  mill  turned  by 
bullocks.  After  the  juice  is  boiled,  it  turns  to  gur  (molasses).  But  this  occupa- 
tion is  now  falling  off  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of 
Cav/npore  and  Sangli.  In  the  sub-order  relating  to  Provision  of  drink,  condiments 
and  stimulants,  the  largest  number  of  persons  supported  is  2,673  under  (124), 
grocers  and  general  condiment  sellers  ;  but  the  number  of  actual  workers  is  only 
911  males  and  43  females.  Then  follows  (134)  wine  and  spirit  sellers,  support- 
ing 1,257  persons  ;  the  actual  workers  being  364  males  and  99  females.  Tobacco 
•and  snuff-sellers  support  1,15'J  persons,  the  business  being  actually  done  by  401 
males  and  82  females.  These  figures  show  how  widely  spirituous  drinks  and 
tobacco  are  used  by  the  people.  Betel-leaf  and  areca-nut  selling  business  sup- 
ports as  many  as  575  persons.  These  luxuries  are  favoured  more  by  the  people 
of  Gujarat,  because  among  almost  all  H-indus  it  is  the  fashion  to  chew  a  little  of 
them  after  every  meal.  It  is  also  the  custom  to  offer  these  to  all  visitors  ;  and 
certain  ceremonial  functions  are  not  considered  complete  without  the  offer  of  these 
things.  Aerated  waters  and  sharbat  support  a  very  small  number  of  persons  ; 
probably  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  afford  that  luxury  and  also  because 
the  orthodox  object  to  such  drinks.  The  entry  under  the  head  of  opium  factory 
is  due  to  the  State  exercising  the  right  of  manufacturing  opium  in  its  own  depot. 
Order   •  VIH-  28.     Order  VIII  relates  to  Light,  Firing  and  Forage,  and  is  sub-divided  into 

ai1i?Pori^"°^  sub-orders  20  and  21;  the  former  including  the  first  two  occupations  and  the  latter 
the  last  to  which  the  Order  relates.     The  whole  Order   supports  in  all  9,964  per- 
eonSj    of  whom   the  actual  workers   are   6,506,  including  2,801  males  and  3,705 
females  ;    and  the   dependents  are    3,458.     The   preponderance   of  female  actual 
workers  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  hay,  grass  and  fodder  sellers,  and  of  firewood 
charcoal   and  cow-dung   sellers,  which   occupations   are  mostly  done  by  females. 
The  percentages  of  the   total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers,  are 
€•51  and  0-33  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  65-29  :  34-71  ;  the  per- 
centages of  actual  workers  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  8  and  92.     The  ratio  of 
dependents  is  one  of  equality  with  that  of  the  actual  workers   in  the  City  ;  but  in 
the  villages  it  is  only  one-half  and  is  due  to  the  fact  of  even  young  boys  and  girls, 
5  or  6  years  old,   being  told  off  to  collect  cow-dung  and  to  sell  small  bundles  of 
grass  and  fuel     For  this  reason,  in  the  last  sub-order  the  ratio  of   actual  workers 
to  dependents  is   70  :  30.     In  sub-order  20,  the  pressors  of  vegetable    oil  are  320, 
and  the   sellers  thereof  are  359,   supporting  respectively   597  and   944   persons. 
Petroleum,  which  is  largely  used  by  the  people  for  lighting  purposes,  supports  358 
persons.     Hay,  grass  and  fodder  selling  supports  in  all  3,982  persons  ;  the  actual 
work  being  done   by  858  males   and   1,908  females  ;   and  firewood,   charcoal  and 
cow-d-ang-selling  supports  3,985  persons,    a  number  almost  equal  to  the  first  ;  and 
the  actual   work  is  done  by   1,223   males    and    1,606   females.     In   both   these 
females  greatly  preponderate.     Coal-dealing  business  is    almost   unknown  in   this 
State. 
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29.  Order  IX  relates  to  buildings  and  is  sub-divided  into  two  sub-orderSj  order        ix— 
viz.,     (22)  relating  to  building  materials  and  (23)  to  artificers  in  buildings.    This  ^"***»"*f' 
Order  supports  15,729  persons  ;  because  people  always  must  have  some  shelter 

to  protect  them  from  the  variations  of  weather.  Again,  the  people  here  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  having  their  own  houses,  be  they  of  brick,  mud  or  leaves.  Even 
small  areas,  hardly  ample  to  cover  a  room  in  an  ordinary  house,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  popular  idea  of  the  comfort  of  a  house.  Of  the  persons 
supported,  the  actual  workers  are  7,015  (5,803  males  and  1,212  females)  and  the 
dependents,  8,714.  The  percentages  of  the  number  of  persons  supported  and  of 
the  actual  workers  are  0"81  and  0"36  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents 
is  45  :  55  ;  the  percentages  of  actual  workers  in  cities  and  in  rural  areas  are  21 
and  79  ;  the  dependents  are  less  than  the  actual  workers  in  the  City  by  16  per 
•cent,  but  they  are  more  than  the  latter  by  6  per  cent,  in  villages.  In  sub-order  22, 
brick  and  tile-makiog  supports  1,614  persons,  the  materials  being  actually  turned 
out  by  484  males  and  182  females.  These  are  different  from  potters  (No.  336) 
which  claim  the  support  of  22,458  individuals.  In  sub-order  23,  masons  and  build- 
ers figure  promiaeatly,  the  number  of  men  supported  being  10,315.  Building 
-contractors  are  only  207,  because  private  citizens  do  not,  as  a  rule,a:make  a  requi- 
sition for  their  aid  in  building  houses  ;  which  is  done  by  their  own  ingenuity 
alone.  It  is  the  Government  system  of  getting  buildings  erected  by  contracts 
that  has  brought  this  class  into  being.  Thatching  supports  1,202  persons.  There 
are  57  painters,  plumbers  and  glaziers  supporting  in  all  229  persons.  Stone  and 
marble  workers  are  only  86  and  support  189  persons.  The  number  is  so  small 
owing  to  there  being  hardly  any  useful  stone  quarries  in  this  State  and  to  the 
houses  being  generally  built  of  bricks. 

30.  Order   X,   vehicles    and  vessels,   supports   only    1,938  persons,   of  Order  X—Vehl- 
whom  the  actual  workers  are  565  males  and  17  females  and  the  dependents  are  sels. 

1,354.  The  percentages  of  the  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers 
are  O'll  and  0"04  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  32'68  and  the 
percentages  of  actual  workers  and  dependents  in  the  city  and  rural  areas  are  4  and 
96.  There  are  no  tram  cars  in  this  State ;  the  railway  factory  figures  are  very 
small ;  and  so  also  are  the  figures  for  the  makers,  sellers  and  painters  of  coaches 
and  carriages.  The  third  sub-order  (26),  ships  and  boats,  supports  proportion- 
ately a  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  previous  two  sub-orders,  because, 
navigable  rivers  like  the  Narmad^,  Tapti  and  Mahi  flow  through  some  parts  of 
this  State  and  there  are  small  creeks  and  the  sea-board  near  Dw^rkd,  Beyt,  Kodi- 
n^r  and  Billimor^  where  native  boats  are  built  for  short  distances.  Hence  under 
(175),  shipwrights  and  boat  builders,  there  are  468  actual  workers  supporting 
1  543  persons  ;  there  are  38  sail-makers  who  support  111  persons  ;  ship  and  boat 
painting  supports  186  persons,  but  the  actual  work  is  done  by  only  43  persons. 
There  are  33  dealers  in  marine  stores  ;  they  on  their  part  support  96  persons. 

31,     The  eleventh   Order,   dealing   with  supplementary  requirements,  is  Order  XI— Snp- 
sub-divided   into   eleven    sub-orders.      This    Order   supports   8,416   persons   of  ?iq^relnent^r 
whom  the  actual  workers  are  4,024   (males  2,474  and  females    1 ,550)  and  the 
dependents  are  4,392.     The  percentages  of  the  people  supported  and  of  the  actual 
workers  are  0*43  and  0"2 ;  the  rates  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  48*52  ;  the 
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percentages  of  actual  workers  and  dependents  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  2S 
and  77  ;  the  excess  of  dependents  over  actual  workers  is  45  per  cent,  in  the  City 
.and. only  2  per  cent,  in  villages.  This  Order  . consists  of  many  occupations  that 
exist  not  for  their  usefulness,  but  because  they  supply  the  wants  of  luxury.  It 
includes,  however,  bangles  which  are  not  considered  as  a  luxury  but  a  necessity^ 
on  account  of  the  religious  ordinance  that  maiTied  females  should  never  remain 
without  their  chudis,  i.e.  bracelets,  on  their  arms.  But  as  the  initial  expenses  of 
these  chudis  are  greater  than  those  for  bangles  people  have  taken  to  the  latter. 
There  are  10  paper-makers  and  sellers  who  support  44  persons ;  and  74  stationers 
supporting  107  persons.  There  are  21  owners  of  printing  presses  supporting  by 
that  occupation  39  persons  and  employing  173  operatives  who,  in  their  turn,  main- 
tain thereby  404  persons.  Hand-press  proprietors,  lithographers  and  printers 
number  25  persons  and  support  26  persons.  Book-binding  suppoi'ts  110  persons 
on  the  actual  work  of  61  persons.  There  are  10  book-sellers  on  whom  there  are 
6  dependents  ;  newspaper  proprietors  there  are  only  3,  one  male  and  2  females  ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  an  inaccurate  return  since  there  are  three  local  newspapers 
in  the  City  and  one  iq  JSavsari.  Print  and  picture-selling  supports  72  persons, 
but  is  actually  dealt  out  by  33  males.  There  are  27  watch  and  clock-makers 
supporting  71  persons.  These  are  not  makers  of  new  things  but  only  repairers. 
There  are  6  persons  who  deal  in  photographic  apparatus.  This  occupation 
supports  10  persons.  5  persons  are  supported  by  occupation  (193),  other  scientific 
instrument  makers,  sellers  and  menders  ;  of  these,  the  actual  workers  are  only  2. 
In  sub-order  30,  the  principal  workers  are  turners  and  lacquerers  numbering  87 
males  and  4  females  ;  their  dependents  number  160.  These  persons  are  by  caste 
Khar^dis,  a  sub-division  of  Sutars  (carpenters)  and  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
Divisions  ;  but  the  work  turned  out  at  Sankhedsi  in  the  City,  and  at  Dh^ri  and 
Dabhoi  is  of  a  superior  quality  ;  the  best  being,  as  said  before,  the  Sankheda 
work.  There  are  11  wood  and  ebony  carvers  and  22  ivory  carvers.  The  num- 
bers of  other  occupations  being  very  small  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail.  lu 
the  sub-order  of  toys  and  cariosities,  39  males  and  26  females  make  and  sell  toys, 
kites  and  cages,  by  which  they  support  in  all  107  persons.  Hukka  business  is 
carried  on  by  13  persons  having  26  dependents.  There  are  10  males  and  12 
females  papier-mache  workers  and  the  total  number  of  persons  supported  is  59. 
Curiosities  support  73  persons,  out  of  whom  15  males  and  30  females  carry  on 
the  actual  business.  Kite-making  and  selling  business  supports  a  comparatively 
larger  class  of  persons,  because  kite-flying  is  indulged  in  largely  by  almost  all 
classes  of  people,  after  the  monsoon  is  over  and  specially  on  the  Makar-Sankrati 
day.  On  this  day  people  are  seen  flying  kites  from  verandahs,  roads,  house  tops 
and  terraces.  Crowds  of  boys  and  young  men  are  seen  running  about  with  larae 
bamboo  poles  to  catch  a  falling  kite  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  flying  it  gratis. 
Papier-mache  here  means  only  the  cheap  flowers,  garlands,  plants  and  other 
pretty  objects  made  out  of  coloured  paper  largely  by  Musalmans.  There  are  46 
musical  instrument-makers  and  10  sellers  ;  they  support  102  and  20  persons, 
respectively.  Baroda  State  is  famous  for  its  Sitdrs  and  Tdwus,  both  of  them 
being  stringed  native  musical  instruments  ;  and  hence  such  a  large  number  of 
makers  iu  this  class.     In  sub-order   33,  the  largest  contributors  to  the  numbers 
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supported  and  employed  are  the  makers  and  sellers  of  spangles,  lingams  and 
sacred  threads,  with  the  number  of  supported  1,390,  and  that  of  the  workers,  66 
males  and  788  females  ;  it  thus  indicates  that  the  females  take  to  this  work  more 
largely,  owing  to  its  being  an  indoor  work.  Navsari  contributes  such  a  large 
number  as  773  females,  who  are  mostly  Parsis.  The  Parsis  wind  round  their 
waist  the  sacred  thread  which  is  woven  in  a  special  manner  by  the  wives  of 
Mobeds ;  no  others  can  do  it.  After  them  come  flower  garland-makers  and 
I  sellers.  They  are  339  males  and  223  females.  This  occupation  supports  in  all 
'  924  persons.  These  people  are  generally  known  as  Milis  and  Md,lanB  and  are 
seen  selling  flowers,  garlands  and  bouquets  in  the  evenings  at  their  shops  or  in  the 
streets.  Flowers,  beyond  being  required  for  use  or  decoration  in  houses,  are  also 
;  required  in  worship  and  as  presents  to  friends,  visitors  and  guests.  Rosary- 
makers  and  sellers  support  668  and  296  persons  ;  the  work  being  actually  done  by 
270  and  118  persons.  The  Vaishaavas  and  the  Swami  Mr^yans  think  it  an  act 
of  impiety  to  go  without  a  necklace  of  Tulsi  bead  ;  and  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  count  the  beads  of  a  rosary  while  repeating  the  names  of  Shri 
Krishna  ;  to  drop  a  bead  at  every  name.  Bangles  of  glass  and  also  of  materials 
other  than  wood,  are  in  much  demand  in  the  whole  of  Gujarat  ;  glass  bangles 
are  made  by  109  persons  and  sold  by  212  persons ;  whereas  the  other  bangles 
are  made  by  235  persons  and  sold  by  22  persons.  The  glass  bangles  locally 
made  are  not  so  fine  and  good-looking  as  foreign  ones  which  are  imported  very 
largely.  Hence  the  sellers  preponderate  so  much  over  the  makers.  The  bangle 
trade  supports  1,487  persons.  Furniture-making  supports  45  persons  and  is 
carried  on  by  12  persons ;  but  its  selling  supports  352  persons,  of  whom  the 
actual  sellers  are  112.  Many  of  the  latter  are  importers  of  furniture  made  in 
foreign  countries.  Harness-making  supports  only  28  persons  and  so  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  thriving  business  at  all  ;  though  hides  and  shoe-makers  are  found  in 
very  large  numbers.  This  may  be  due  to  want  of  capital  and  skill.  The  thirty-sixth 
sub-order,  plough  and  agricultural  implement-makers,  supports  a  good  number  of 
persons.  Knife  and  tool-grinders  come  next  to  them  with  166  actual  workers  ; 
because  the  scythes  of  cultivators,  the  razors  of  barbers,  and  other  tools  require 
constant  grinding.  Knife  and  tool-making  supports  185  persons  and  is  done  by  41 
males  and  17  females  ;  their  sale  is  conducted  by  13  males  and  supports  27  persons. 
Weaving  of  cotton  cloth  as  a  hand  industry  is  carried  on  in  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  this  State  and  so  has  become  the  occasion  of  returning  17  persons  as 
actually  making  and  selling  looms  and  loom-combs.  In  the  last  sub-order  118 
persons  are  supported  by  the  work  of  37  males  and  25  females,  in  making 
ammunition,  gunpowder  and  fireworks,  and  275  are  supported  in  the  sale  thereof 
by  94  males  and  25  females.  All  these  are  firework  makers  and  sellers  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ammunition  and  gunpowder-making  or  selling.  Twenty-five 
persons  make  swords,  spears,  &c.,  and  support  30  persons. 

32,     The  twelfth  Order,  dealing  with  textile  fabrics  and  dress,  has  5  sub-  Order    sil- 
orders.     The  population  supported  is  68,213  ;   of  whom   33,410   persons  (21,902  and*Dre^'s^"" 
males  and  11,508  females)  are  actual  workers,  and  34,803  persons  are  dependents. 
The  percentages  of  the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  are 
3-49  and  1-71  ;  the  ratio  of  workers  to  dependents  is  49  :  51 ;  the  percentages   of 
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workers  in  the  City  and  towns  are  9  and  91 ;  and  the  ratios   for  the  dependents 
are  on  equality  with  thosa  of  the  actual  workers  in   the  City   as  well   as  in  the 
District.    Cotton  supports   the  largest  number  and  is   naturally   immediately 
followed  by  dress,  while  silk  and  wool  support  the  least  numbers.     The  remaining 
sub-order,  on  account  of  rope-making  being  included  in  it,  supports  a  population 
larger  than  the  two  last  sub-orders  do.    In  the  first  of  these  sub-orders,  38 — wool 
and  fur,  felt  and  pashm-making  supports  66  persons  and  is   actually   done   by    17 
persons.     There  are  21  males  and  19  females  who  are  actually   occupied  with 
blankets,  woollen  cloth  and  yarn,  furs,  feathers  and  natural  wool.  The  joint  labour 
of  these  supports   63  persons.     Wool-carding  is  carried  on  by  96  males  and  72 
females  and  is  the  means  of  supporting  406  persons.     Only  one  female  dyes  wool 
and  supports  3  persons.     These  workers  in  wool  are  probably  the  BharwMs  who, 
from  the   wool   of  the   sheep   they    breed    and    tend,    prepare    blankets    and 
rough   clothing.     Dealing  iu   woollen  goods,  fur    and    feathers   supports   105 
persons  and  is  practised  by  32  males  and  33  females.     In  sub-order  39,  silk,  silk- 
carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  making  of  silk  braid  and  thread  support  95  per- 
sons, of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  47  males  and  19  females  ;  the  selling  of  the 
same  supports  199  persons,  of  whom  64  males  and  32  females  are  actual  workers. 
Silk-dyeing  occupies  61  males  and  14  females   and  supports  in  all   146  persons. 
The  next  sub-order,  40, '  cotton'  is  a  very  important  one  ;  it  supports  such  a  large 
number  as  43,332  souls,   of  whom  13,837   males  and   7,356   females   are   actual 
workers.     On  the  whole  population,  the  percentage  of  persons  supported  is  2'2 
and  of  actual  workers  1.     Of  these  numbers  the  largest,  as  will  bo  seen  further 
on,  fall  under  the  heading  of  hand  industry  in  cotton.     There   are  69  males  and 
21  females  who  are  owners  and  managers  of  cotton  ginning,  cleaning   and  press- 
ing mills  and  who  support  238  persons  ;  and  there  are  293  males  and  468  females 
who  are  operatives   therein   supporting   933   persons.     In   the   cotton  spinnino- 
weaving  and   other  mills,  the  owners,  managers  and  superior  staff  are  29   males 
and  5  females,  supporting  56  persons  ;  and  operatives  and  other  subordinates   are 
712   males  and   422   females   supporting  2,394  persons.     Nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  males  and  4,744  females   carry   on  the  business  of  cotton 
weaviug  as  a  hand  industry  and  support  a  population  of  29,284  souls.     One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  males  and  134  females  spin  and  size  cotton  and  support  427 
persons.     There   are  1,105  males  and  725  females  who  are  either  cotton  cleaners 
pressers  or  ginners  ;  this  industry  supports  3,244  persons.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  males  and  146  females  are  calenderers,  fullers  and  printers  and  support  818 
persons.  Cotton  dyeing  supports  2,588  persons,  but  is  actually  done  by  822  males 
and  310  females.     Cotton,  yarn    and   thread-selling   supports  158  persons    but 
is  worked  by   65   males   and   5  females.     There  are  912  males  and  333  females 
who  are  tape-makers,  and  95  males  and  33  females    who   are   tape-sellers  •   thev 
support  2,933  and  243  persons,  respectively.     Tent-making  supports  16  persons 
and  is  done  by  10  men  only.     In  sub-order  (41),  31  persons  support   themselves 
by  dealing  in  raw  fibres  on  the  actual  work  of  16  males  and    8   females.     Rone 
sacking  and  net-making,  as  well  as  their  selling  supports  1,050  and  566   persons 
respectively;  the  actual  workers  in  the  former  being  259  males  and   317    females 
and  in  the  latter  being  93  males  and  143  females.   Fibre  matting  and  bac-makino- 
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as  also  their  selling  supports  368  and  53  persons,  respectively;  the  actual  workers 
in  the  first  being  151  males  and  65  females  and   in   the   second  27   males   only. 
In   sub-order  (42),   relating  to  dress,  clothing  agencies  support  in  all  1,485  per- 
sons ;  21  as  managers  and  superior  staff  and  1,464  as  operatives  and   workmen. 
Among  the  former  6  males  and  2   females   are   workers,   and  among   the   latter, 
501  males  and  257  females.     Umbrella-selling  supports  26  persons  but  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  10  men  only.     There  are  37  males  and  353  females  actually 
working  as  embroiderers  and  lace  and  muslin-makers;  they   support   in   all    434 
persons.     This  industry   is   largely  patronised  by  females.     252  males  and  114 
females  are  either  hat,  cap,  and  turban-makers  or  sellers  ;  the  presence  of  females 
in  this   branch  of  industry  and  in   the    preceding   one   is   worth   noting.     This 
industry    supports   835    persons.     Dealing  in  piece-goods  supports  5,369  persons, 
of   whom    the    actual   workers   are    1,808    males    and    160   females.     36    males 
and    20   females   make   shoes  of  materials  other  than  leather  and  support  by  their 
labour  100  persons.     There   are  4,511  males  and  2,512  females  actually  working 
either   as    tailors,  milliners,  dress-makers,  or    darners  and  they    support   thereby 
13,433  persons.     This  is  also  a  large  industry. 

33.  The  thirteenth  Order  relates  to  metals  and  precious  stones.  It  is  order  XIII— 
sub-divided  into  four  sub-orders,  viz  : — (43)  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  ™^*5ons^'^ 
(44)  brass,  copper  and  bell-metal,  (45)  tin,  zinc,  quicksilver  and  lead,  stoJ^^s. 
and  (46)  iron  and  steel.  The  total  number  of  persons  supported  in  this  Order  is 
25,029,  or  1'28  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  ;  0'49  per  cent.  (8,552 
males  and  1,035  females  )  are  actual  workers;  the  rest,  15,442,  being  dependents. 
Nearly  more  than  half  the  number,  or  12,893  persons  are  maintained  in  the  first 
sub-order,  which  thus  carries  a  percentage  of  0'66  ;  of  these,  0"25  per  cent,  are 
actual  workers,  4,411  males  and  417  females.  The  next  sub-order  worth  noting 
is  (46),  Iron  and  steel,  which  supports  9,596  souls.  More  female  actual  workers 
are  of  course  to  be  found  working  in  iron  and  steel  than  in  gold,  513.  Out  of 
every  100  persons,  38  on  an  average  actually  carry  on  the  work,  while  the  re- 
maining 62  are  dependents.  Of  the  actual  workers  15  per  cent,  are  employed  in 
the  City  and  85  per  cent,  in  towns  and  villages.  The  dependents  exceed  the  actual 
workers  by  69  per  cent,  in  the  City  and  59  per  cent,  in  the  districts.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  working  in  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  supports  the  largest 
number  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  gentler  sex, 
whatever  their  worldly  or  social  position,  niust  have  an  ornament  or  two  for  the 
adornment  of  their  body.  Some  oritaments  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  a  married  life  and  hence  females  will  not  do  without  them.  Again,  the  majority 
of  the  people  being  idolatrous,  they  are  always  in  need  of  one  ornament  or 
another  for  the  images  of  their  gods.  These  notions  are,  therefore,  responsible 
for  such  a  large  number  of  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  ov  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  Soni  or  gold-smith  castes.  Next  to  them  are  iron  and  steel  workers.  Brass^ 
copper  and  bell-metal  workers,  or  the  Kans^ras,  come  after  them  ;  because  the 
Kans^r^s  flourish  in  towns  and  cities  only,  whereas  workers  in  iron  and  steel 
are  in  demand  even  in  villages.  Tin  and  zinc  workers  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
this  Order  since  their  occupation  is  such  as  can  flourish  only  in  larger  towns. 
Goldsmith's  dust  washers  are  142  males  and  82   females   and   support   a  popu- 
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lation  of  365  persons.  They  are  known  as  Dhuldhoyas  (dust-washers).  There 
are  50  males  and  11  females  engaged  in  gold  and  silver  wire-drawing  and  they 
support  J 14  persons.  Gold  thread-making  and  selling  supports  258  persons  and  is 
done  by  118  males  and  22  females.  84  males  and  6  females  ply  business  as 
zaripurdndh  wdlds.  These  people  purchase  old  and  faded  gold  and  silver  thread 
laces  or  brocades  by  daily  street-crying  and  in  exchange  either  give  money,  pearls  or 
other  trinkets.  Their  dealings  are  generally  with  females  and  they  are  thus  able  to 
successfully  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  These  90  actual  workers  support  a  population 
of  224  people.  There  are  591  males  and  53  females  working  in  gold  and  silver  and 
supporting  1,727  persons.  Gold  and  silver  sellers  are  173  males  and  8  females 
and  number  in  all  534  persons.  The  assaying  of  these  metals  occupies  121  males 
and  supports  379  persons.  Both  these  classes  of  persons  are  locally  known  as  the 
ChoksMs.  These  people  buy  ready-made  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
needy,  and  if  they  find  it  risky  or  unprofitable  to  sell  them  in  the  shape  bought, 
they  melt  them  and  sell  the  resulting  precious  metal.  Engraving  in  gold  and 
silver  supports  251  persons  and  is  done  by  68  males.  There  are  53  males  and  4 
females  working  as  jewel  silters  ;  this  occupation  supports  146  persons.  35 
males  and  1  female  deal  in  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  support  104 
persons.  101  males  and  3  females  deal  in  pearls  and  support  378  persons. 
There  are  8  males  working  as  Pronigaras,  i.  e.,  stringers  of  pearls  ;  the  total 
number  of  people  supported  by  the  occupation  is  14. 

In  the  44th  sub-order,  154  males  and  17  females  work  in  brass,  copper 
and  bell-metal  and  support  399  persons  ;  19  males  and  2  females  cast  and  sell 
brass  images  and  support  43  persons  ;  60  males  and  35  females  sell  second-hand 
brass  and  copper  utensils  and  thereby  support  211  persons.  There  are  316 
males  and  29  females  who  sell  brass,  copper  and  bell-metal  vessels  and  support 
921  persons.  There  are  2,940  males  and  496  females  working  in  iron  and 
hardware  ;  they  support  8,747  persons  ;  selling  thereof  occupies  304  males  and 
17  females  and  supports  849  persons. 

34.  The  fourteenth  Order  is  sub-divided  into  2  sub-orders, — (47)  glass 
and  Chinaware  and  (48)  earthen  and  stoneware.  This  order  supports  26  284 
persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  8,872  males  and  3,837  females,  total 
12,709,  and  the  dependents  are  13,575.  Of  these,  the  first  supports  119  persons, 
of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  40  males  and  12  females,  total  52,  and  the 
dependents  are  67;  and  the  second  sub-order  alone  supports  26,165  persons  of 
whom  the  actual  workers  are  8,832  males  and  3,825  females,  total  12,657,  and  the 
dependents  are  13,508.  The  percentages  of  the  total  population  supported  and  of 
the  actual  workers  are  1*35  and  0'65,  both  for  the  order  and  the  second  sub-order; 
the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  48  :  52.  In  the  other  sub-order 
potters  support  22,458  persons  ;  the  work  is  done  by  7,599  male  and  3,287 
female  Kumbhars.  These  people  are  found  to  exist  in  almost  all  villages,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  people  use  clay  vessels  for  keeping  and  fetching  water,  for 
cooking  and  for  dishes  at  meals.  897  males  and  318  females  sell  pottery- 
ware  and  support  2,595  persons.  Grindstone  and  mill-stone  making  and 
mending  supports  327  persons  and  is  done  by  120  males  and  56  females  ;  their 
selling  supports  603  persons. 
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35.     The   jafteenth   Order,   wood,   cane,   leaves,  &c.,  is  sub-divided  into  2  Order  xv— 

'  '  '  '  .  Wood,  Cane 

-sub-orders, — (49)  wood  and  bamboo  and  (50)  cane-work,  matting  and  leaves,  &c.  andLeaves,&c. 
This  order  supports  19,364  persons,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  whom  a 
little  less  than  half  the  number  are  actual  workers  (6,915  males  and  1,715  females) 
total  8,630  ;  the  dependents  are  10,734  persons.  Three-fourths  of  the  number 
are  supported  by  wood  and  bamboos,  14,663  persons;  three-fourths  of  these  again, 
11,159,  are  carpenters,  of  whom  one-third  are  actual  workers.  The  second 
sub-order  supports  4,701  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  1,513  males 
and  1,190  females,  total  2,703  ;  and  the  dependents  are  1 ,998.  The  percentages 
of  the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in  this  Order  are 
0"99  and  0'44.  To  these  percentages  of  0-99  and  0-44,  wood  and  bamboo- 
work  contributes  0-75  and  0*3,  and  cane-work  contributes  0'24  and  0*14,  respec- 
tively. 3,897  -males  and  312  females  actually  work  as  carpenters  and  support 
11  159  persons.  103  males  and  5  females  deal  in  timber  and  bamboos  and 
support  319  persons.  36  males  and  5  females  deal  in  old  timber  and  support 
102  persons.  800  hundred  males  and  130  females  work  as  wood-cutters 
and  sawyers  and  support  1,823  persons.  The  second  sub-order  is  such  as 
employs  women  and  children  who  work  almost  equally  with  men.  954  males 
and  883  females  work  as  baskets,  mats,  fans,  brooms,  &c.  makers  and  sellers, 
and  support  3,285  persons.  332  and  229  females  make  and  sell  combs  and 
tooth-sticks  and  support  1,002  persons.  Tooth-sticks  are  made  by  cutting- 
small  branches  of  babul  trees  generally  lopping  off  the  thorns  and  leaves 
on  them  and  tying  up  bundles  of  small  sticks.  Leaf-plate  making  and  selling  sup- 
ports 408  persons  and  occupies  225  males  and  78  females.  This  business 
flourishes  because  in  all  the  caste  dinners  of  the  Hindus,  food  is  invariably 
served  in  leaf-plates  and  leaf-cups.  These  are  made  generally  of  Palash,  Vad  or 
Mahuda  leaves,  at  home. 

36.  The  sixteenth  Order  is  sub-divided  into  two  sub-orders,  (51)  gums.  Order  xvi- 
wax,  resins  and  similar  forest  produce,  and  (52)  drugs,  dyes,  pigments  &c.  ;  it  Dyef.^&c'^*"''' 
supports  4,621  persons,  of  whom  1,426  males  and  443  females,  total  1,869, 
are  actual  workers  and  2,752  are  dependents.  The  first  of  its  two  sub- 
orders supports  346  and  the  second  4,275  persons,  of  whom  1,280  males  and 
419  females,  total  1,699,  are  actual  workers  and  2,576  are  dependents.  The 
percentages  of  the   total    population   supported   and   of  the   actual   workers   are 

0-24  and  Oil. 

In  the  sub-order  (51),  gums,  wax,  resins  and  similar  forest  produce,  15 
males  and  6  females,  in  all  21  persons,  maintain  themselves.  The  Animistics  or 
forest  tribes  follow  these  occupations,  when  they  are  free  from  the  field  work.  93 
males  and  7  females  prepare  catechu  and  support  202  persons  ;  they  are 
known  as  K^thodi^s.  28  males  and  11  females  sell  it  and  support  thereby 
98  persons.  Two  males  only  are  returned  as  collecting  and  selling  wax, 
honey,  &c.^  and  supporting  9  persons.  This  appears  to  be  evidently  an  under- 
statement, because  we  see  many  persons  selling  honey  in  its  season  in  the 
City  alone  ;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  sellers  following  some  other  occupa- 
tions and  selling  honey  in  addition.  The  next  sub-order,  dye  works,  occupies 
93  males   and  35  females  as   owners  or  superior  staff  therein  and  maintains 
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285  persons  ;  and  143  males  and  45  females  act  as  operatives  and  support 
468  persons.  29  males  and  3  females  work  as  chemis.ts  and  druggists  and 
support  142  persons  ;  10  males  sell  soap  and  support  34,  persons.  7  males 
work  and  deal  in  madder,  saffron,  and  logwood  and  support  18  persons.  12 
males  make  and  sell  ink  and  support  25  persons.  15  males  and  10 
females  prepare  perfumes,  incense  and  sandalwood  and  support  40  persons  ;. 
their  sale  occupies  27  males  and  supports  74  persons.  322  males  and 
38  females  are  occupied  with  miscellaneous  drugs  and  support  1,04.5  persons. 
622  males  and  288  females  are  occupied  with  miscellaneous  dyes  and  support 
2,144  persons. 

37.  This  is  both  an  Order  and  a  sole  sub-order.  It  feeds  29,173  souls,, 
thac  is,  H  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  actual  workers  are  9,312  males  and 
2,987  females  or  a  total  of  12,299  ;  while  the  dependents  are  16,874  persons. 
The  items  under  (SSfi)  '  Leather  dyers  '  and  (388)  '  Tanners,  curriers  and  hide 
sellers '  include  the  class  of  people  known  as  Khilp^s  and  Cham^rs  or  Chd.madi^s 
who  are  considered  unclean.  These  two  groups  can,  therefore,  be  combined  into 
one.  Persons  supported  by  this  order  are  even  more  numerous  than  those  main- 
tg,ined  bv  Order  XIII  or  XIV.  The  recent  famine  was  a  windfall  for  them 
as  thousands  of  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder.  Those  who  deal  in  the  much 
cleaner  occupation  of  shoe-making  number  9,404,  or  f  of  the  total  persons  in  the 
Order.  A  large  quantity  of  horns  and  bones  is  exported  to  England.  The 
Dheds  generally  collect  and  sell  them.  .  These  people  also  had  a  good  time  of  it. 
If  the  agriculturists  were  to. use  the  bones  as  manure  for  fertilising  their  soil  they 
would  be  greatly  benefited  -,  but  they  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bones 
for  manure  ;  some  refrain  from  using  it  from  religious  prejudices  ;  they  consider 
the  mere  touch  of  bones  to  be  defilement.  The  percentages  of  the  total  popula- 
tion supported  and  of  rhe  actual  workers  in  this  order  are  1'49  and  0'63  •  the 
ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  42  :  58  ;  the  percentages  of  actual  work- 
ers in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  3'3  and  96'7,  and  those  of  the  dependents  to 
actual  workers  are  118  and  138,  respectively,  for  the  same  areas. 

38.  Class  E — Commerce,  transport  and  storage,  is  divided  into  two 
Orders,  XVIII  Commerce  and  XIX  Transport  and  storage.  Order  XVIII  is  sub- 
divided into  4  sub-orders, — (54)  money  and  securities^,  (55)  general  merchandise 
(56)  dealings  unspecified  and  (57)  middlemen,  brokers  and  agents.  It  supports 
61,080  persons,  of  whom  19,926  males  and  3,369  females,  total  23,295  are 
actual  workers  and  37,785  are  dependents.  In  the  first  sub-order  there  are  only 
16,582  persons  returned,  of  whom  4,889  males  and  1,134  females,  total  6,023  are 
actual  workers  and  10,559  are  dependents.  Thus,  this  sub-order  hardly  main- 
tains 9  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  second  sub-order  supports  22,779  per- 
sons, of  whom  7,186  males  and  1,296  females,  total  8,482,  are  actual  workers  and 
14,297  are  dependents.  The  third  sub-order  supports  18,212  persons,  of  whom 
6,719  males  and  834  females,  total  7,553,  are  actual  workers  and  10  659  are 
dependents.  The  fourth  sub-order  supports  3,507  persons  of  whom  1,132  males 
and  105  females,  total  1,237,  are  actual  workers  and  2,270  are  dependents.  The 
percentages  of  the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in 
this  order  are   3-13   and   1'19  ;   the  ratio   of   actual   workers   to  dependents   is- 
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^8  :    62 ;    the     percentages   of  actual   workers    in    the    City    and  rural    areas 

are  7  and  93,  and  those  of  the  dependents  to  actual  workers   for   the   same  areas 

are,  respectively,  165  and  162.    General  merchaiidise  supports  the  largest  number 

■of  people,  and  middlemen,  brokers,  &c.,  the  least.     The  first  and  third,  i.e.,  money 

and  securities,  and  dealing  unspecified,  are  almost  equal. 

In  the  first  sub-order,  banking  and  money-lending  ie  carried   on   by  1,701 
males  and  328  females  ;  and  it  supports  6,089   persons.     The   females    carry    on 
this    business    through    their    gumdstAs    or    munims    (clerks).     Agentship    of 
Insurance  Companies  supports  14  persons  and  is  in  the  hands  of  6  males.  Money- 
changing  and  testing  supports  10,479  persons  and  occupies  3,182  males  and    806 
females.     There  being  recently  a  change  in  the   currency   of  the   State,   a   large 
number   of  these   people  will   be  found  I'elieved  in   the   nest  Census  for  other 
occupations.     More  than    half  the   number   in   the   second   sub-order   figure   as 
merchants,  managers,  accountants,  assistants,  clerks,  &c.,    and  a  little   less   than 
half  as  general  merchants.     In  the  next  sub-order,  3,737  males  and  521    females 
work  as  shop-keepers  and  support  10,374  persons.      797  males  and   53   females 
work  as  the  servants  of  either  shop-keepers  or  money-lenders  and   support   1,901 
persons.     594  males  and  18  females  work  as  pedlars,  hawkers,    &c.,  and  support 
1,488  persons.     In  the  57th  sub-order,  371  males  and  16  females  work  as  brokers 
and  agents  and  support  1,165  persons.    62  males  work  as  auctioneers,  actuaries  or 
auditors  and  support  116  persons.     18  males  work    as  farmers   of  cattle-pounds, 
tolls,  ferries,  markets,  &c.,  and  support  42  persons.    76  males  and  9  femaleswork  as 
farmers  of  liquor,  opium,  &c.,  and  support  282  persons.     Contractors   unspecified 
are  134  males  and  2   females   and  support   430   persons.     Clerks   employed   by 
middlemen  are  442  males  and  55  females  and   support   1,266    persons.     It.  may 
generally  be  remarked  that    the  numbers  of  females   in    these   and   such    other 
occupations,  where  they  are  not  usually  seen  working,  is  due  to   misapprehension 
in  the  entries ;  in  a  few  cases  the  women  may  have  clerks  or  agents   to   work  for 

them. 

39.  The  nineteenth  Order  is  sub-divided  into  5  sub-orders,  vt'z.  : — (58)  order  xix- 
Railway,  (59)  Road,  (60)  Water,  (61)  Messages,  and  (62)  Storage  and  weighing,  s^^^e"^  """^ 
It  supports  7,357  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  2,676  males  and  291 
females,  total  2,967,  and  the  dependents  are  4,390.  There  is  still  a  further  scope 
of  development  in  this  Order  ;  for,  in  these  days  of  progress,  railways,  roads  and 
canals  are  bound  to  grow  in  volume  and  to  support  a  larger  population  every  year. 
The  railway  supports  2,863  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  1,084 
males  and  87  females,  and  the  dependents  are  1,692.  Road  supports  2,129 
persons,  of  whom  770  males  and  56  females  are  actual  workers.  Transport  by 
water  is  very  insignificant  in  this  State  and  supports  849  persons,  of  whom  234 
males  and  17  females  are  actual  workers.  Messages  support  565  persons,  of  whom 
240  males  and  2  females  are  actual  workers.  Storage  and  weighing  supports  951 
persons,  of  whom  348  males  and  129  females  are  actual  workers.  The  percent- 
ages of  the  total  number  of  people  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in  this 
Order  are  0'38  and  015.  For  the  railway  89  males  and  1  female  are  returned  as 
clerks  on  railways ;  they  support  217  persons;  52  males  and  2  females  work 
■either  as  station  masters,  assistants,  inspectors   or   overseers,   and  support   187 
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persons.  477  males  and  16  females  work  as  pointsmen,  shunters,  porters^, 
signallers,  &c.,  and  support  1,095  persons;  386  males  and  68  females  do 
unspecified  railway  service,  and  support  1,190  persons.  In  the  sub-order  about 
road,  153  males  and  3  females  work  as  cart-owners  or  drivers  and  support  489 
persons.  266  males  and  30  females  keep  livery  stables,  and  support  thereby  831 
persons  ;  169  males  and  5  females  work  as  drivers  or  stable  boys  and  support  327 
persons  ;  63  males  are  palki-bearers  and  support  160  persons  ;  19  males  and  10 
females  own  and  drive  pack  bullocks  and  support  77  persons  ;  99  males  and  8 
females  own  and  drive  pack  camels  and  support  243  persons.  In  the  sub-order 
relating  to  luessages,  14  males  work  as  superior  officers  and  192  males  as 
clerks,  messengers,  &c.,  in  post  offices  and  support,  respectively,  46  and  433 
persons  ;  145  males  and  49  females  are  employed  as  workmen  in  warehouses 
and  support  382  persons  ;  130  males  and  79  females  work  as  porters  and  support 
406  persons  ;  37  males  and  1  female  are  weighmen  and  measurers  and  supjjort 
74  persons  ;  35  males  are  engaged  as  watchmen  at  store-houses,  and  support  76 
persons. 

40.     Class  F  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  XX — Learned  and  artistic  profes- 
Iieamed  and      sions  and  XXI — Sports.     The  first  of  these   Orders  is  sub-divided  into  9   sul>- 
fessions.   *"**        orders  : — (63)  Religion,  (64)  Education,  (65)  Literature,  (66)  Law,  (67)  Medicine, 
(68)  Engineering  and    Survey,  (69)  Natural  Science,  (70)  Pictorial  art  sculpture,, 
&c.,  and  (71)  Music,  acting  and  dancing.     This  Order  supports  53,263  persons,  of 
whom  the  actual  workers  are  20,780  males  and  4,147  females,  total  24,927  ;  and, 
the  dependents  are  28,336  persons.    This  large  number  is  thankful  to  the  enlighten- 
ed  and  liberal  policy  pursued  by  His  Highness  the  present  Maharaja  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.     Religion  supports  37,916  persons,, 
of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  14,704  males  and  3,536  females,  total  18,240  ;  and_ 
the   dependents   are    19,676.     Education    supports    5,384    persons,  of  whom  the 
actual  workers  are  2,373  males  and  204  females,  total  2,577  ;  and  the  dependents- 
are  2,807.     Literature  supports  1,080  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  499' 
males   and  59  females,  total  558 ;  and  the  dependents  are  522.     Law  supports 
1,487  persons,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  485  males  and  1  female,  total  486  ;. 
and  the  dependents  are  1,001  persons.     Medicine  supports  2,243  persons,  of  whom 
the  actual  workers  are  767  males  and  132  females,  total  899  ;  and  the  dependents, 
are   1,344  persons.     Engineering   supports   1,339  persons,  of  whom  the  actual- 
workers  are  454  males  only  and  the  dependents  are  885  persons.     Natural  science 
supports  130  persons,  of  whom  44  males  and   7  females,  total  51,  are  actual 
workers  ;  and  79  are  dependents.     Pictorial  art  supports    985  persons,  of  whom, 
425  males  and  93  females,  total  518,  are  actual  workers  ;  and  467  are  dependents.. 
Music  and  dancing  support  2,699  personE,  of  whom  1,029  males  and  115  females 
total  1,144,  are  actual  workers  and   1,555  are  dependents.     The  percentages  of, 
the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in  this  Order  are  2*72  and- 
1'27  ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  47  :  53  ;  the  percentages  of, 
actual  workers  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  11  and  89;  and  those  of  the 
dependents  to  actual  workers  for  the  same  areas  are  respectively  157  and  108. 

From  this  we  see  that  Religion  supports  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  this 
order  and  Natural  Science  the  smallest  ,•  Education  comes  next  to  Religion  ;  Music 
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follows  it ;  Medicine  comes  next ;  Laws  and  Engineering  support  an  equal  number 
of  persons.  Literature  supports  a  slightly  smaller  number  than  these,  and 
Pictorial  Arts  supports  a  smaller  number  still. 

Under  the  head  of  Religion  9,927  males  and  2,414  females  work  as  priests 
or  ministers,  and   support   25,732   persons  ;    289  males  and   62   females  work  as 
ofiS.cers  and  servants  of  charity  and  support  686  persons  ;  1,214  males   and  325 
females  are  engaged  as  catechists  and  readers  or  in  church  and  mission   service,, 
and  support  3,503  persons.     Of  these  86  males  are  engaged  in  the   occupation   of 
exercising  evil  spirits  and  maintain    170    persons.     The   existence   of  this   occu- 
pation is  a  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the   prevalence  of  the   superstitious   be- 
lief in  ghosts,  notwithstanding  the  civilizing  influences  of  education.    1,146  males 
and  247   females   act  as  church  or  temple  service  conductors  and  maintain  2,404 
persons  ;  among  these  are  included  those  who  conduct  bm'ial  and  burning-ground 
services  also.     Some  of  the  Hindu  castes  have  special  Br^hmans  for  this  purpose. 
They   have  formed  a   caste  for  this    purpose,  the  members    of  which  are  known 
as    K^atias.     206   males     and   108   females   have   taken  to   the   occupation  of 
performing   circumcision     and     thereby     maintain    738     persons.     This     occu- 
pation is  in  its  nature  confined  to  the  Musalmins  only.     Astrology  and  horoscope- 
making  is  carried  on  by  700  males  and  98  females  for  the  support  of  1,485  persons. 
These  men  are  known  to  the  natives  of  the  province  as  Joshis  or  Bhogal  Bhatids. 
The  latter  term  is  a  sort  of  nickname,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  them  keeping  in  their 
turban  a  long  roll  of  a  paper  almanack.     They  are  not  so  learned  as  the  Joshis  and 
therefore  flourish   more   in   villages  than  in   towns.     All  the   Hindus   and  Jains, 
without   exception,  consult  the  astrologers  on  occasions  of  marriages.     Horoscopes 
are  always  ordered  to  be  cast  by  all  classes  of  people  to   be   consulted  whenever 
there  is  any  auspicious  occasion  or  any  illness   or   calamity   in   the   family.     On 
every  occasion  of  consultation  the  Joshis  are  paid  either  in  corn  or   in  money ;  on 
auspicious  occasions  they  are  paid  more   handsomely   than  on   other   occasions. 
225  males  and   21  females   act  as  VaJiwanchds,   meaning  readers   of  chronicles. 
They   generally  act  in  that  capacity   to   Barots,  Rajputs  and  other  Girasids  ; 
and     are     by    themselves     members    of    the   Bh^t     caste.     They    keep   their 
records  in  large  books  wherein  the  name  of  every  member  of  a  family  is  written 
down  very  carefully.     These  books  are  therefore  invariably  the  records  of  family 
pedigrees.      This    occupation     supports     498     persons.      110    males    occupy 
themselves  as  almanack-makers  and  sellers  and  support  214   persons.     These 
almanacks  are  called  Panchangs.    They  usually  contain   all  the  ordinary  parti- 
culars of  an  almanack  and  also  a  list  of  days  propitious  for  marriages,  Upanayanam, 
and  journey,  signs  of  evil  or  good  omens,  and  also  a  general  description   of  the 
turn  the  year  and  the  seasons  are  likely  to  take.     Under  the  head  of  Education^ 
32  males  and  4  females  appear  as  administrative  and  inspecting  officials  ;  and  they 
support  95  persons  ;  783  males  and  37  females  are  either  principals,  professors  or 
teachers  and  support  1,739  persons  ;  1,558  males  and  163  females  are  clerks  and 
servants  connected  with  education,  and  support  3,550   persons  ;  4   males  work  as 
either  authors,  editors,  or  journalists  and  support  17  persons  ;  only  2   males  have 
returned    themselves   as    reporters  ;  446   males  and    57    females    are    writers 
and  private  clerks  and  support  959   persons  ;  33   males  work  as  public  scribes 
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and  copyists  and  support  60  persons  ;  14  males  and  2  females  are  in  service  m 
libraries  and  literary  institutions  and  support  42  persons.  Under  the  head  of 
Law,  259  males  work  as  Barristers  or  Pleaders  and  support  996  persons  ;  and  135 
work  as  Mukhtyars  and  support  301  persons.  These  latter  are,  under  the  rules 
in  force  in  the  State,  entitled  to  plead  only  m  Criminal  and  Revenue  Courts, 
These  men  of  the  law  taken  both  together  number  394  and  thus  they  stand  to 
the  total  population  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  4,956  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  one  pleader 
to  every  5,000  of  the  population.  If  we  compare  this  number  with  the  number 
of  courts  and  cutcherries  wherein  their  services  are  utilized,  we  shall  find  that 
the  ratio  comes  to  394  :  100,  i.e.,  4  Vakils  to  every  Court.  Considered  either  way, 
their  number  is  not  excessive.  This  result  is  possibly  due  to  the  State  having 
discontinued  its  Law  examinations  after  two  or  three  examinations  had  been  held. 
An  injm'ious  effect  of  this  has  been  the  want  of  competition,  resulting  in  the 
indifference  of  the  men  in  practice  to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  mark.  Only  23 
persons  are  employed  as  lawyers'  clerks  and  thoy  support  108  persons.  The 
proportion  of  clerks  to  Vakils,  therefore,  comes  to  1  :  18  ;  i.e.,  there  is  one  clerk 
to  18  Vakils.  This  paucity  of  clerks  is  either  an  understatement  or  is  due  to  the 
majority  of  the  Vakils  themselves  doing  that  duty  and  thus  effecting  a  saving  in 
their  petty  incomes.  59  males  work  as  petition-writers  and  support  108  persons  ; 
and  10  males  work  as  stamp-vendors  and  support  27  persons.  Under  Medicine, 
we  find  that  17  males  and  1  female  belong  to  the  administrative  and  inspecting 
staff  and  support  36  persons  ;  108  males  and  6  females  are  practitioners  with 
diploma,  license  or  certificate  and  support  315  persons ;  395  males  and  11  females 
are  practitioners  without  a  diploma  and  support  1,217  persons.  91  males  and 
16  females  work  as  vaccinators  and  support  118  persons ;  27  females  work  as 
midwives  and  support  41  persons  ;  2  males  and  52  females  keep  leeches  and 
support  62  persons ;  151  males  and  18  females  work  either  as  compounders, 
matrons,  nurses  or  as  hospital  and  dispensary  servants  and  support  441  persons. 
We  see  that  there  are  so  many  as  406  persons  practising  medicine  without  a 
diploma  ;  these  must  be  native  Vaidyas  and  Hakims.  Their  number  is  an 
indication  of  the  people's  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  indigenous  drugs  and  modes  o£ 
treatment.  Under  the  next  sub-order,  Engineering  and  Survey,  there  are  4  males, 
who  belong  to  the  administrative  statF  and  they  support  10  persons  ;  10  males 
are  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects  and  support  36  persons  ;  13  males  work  as 
Revenue  Surveyors  and  support  27  persons  ;  10  males  work  as  either  draughts- 
men or  overseers  and  support  34  persons  ;  and  417  males  work  as  clerks  in  the 
Engineering  and  Survey  Offices  of  this  State  and  support  1,232  persons.  The 
return  under  some  of  the  heads  is  below  the  actual  number  of  persons  employed 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  some  of  them  having  returned  themselves  as 
Government  servants  without  specifying  the  particular  branch  of  administration 
in  which  they  served.  In  the  sixty-ninth  sub-order  2  males  work  as 
astronomers  ;  and  42  males  and  7  females  are  occupied  with  other  branches  of 
science  and  support  only  128  persons.  Under  the  sub-order  about  Pictorial  Art 
and  Sculpture,  45  males  and  2  females  work  as  painters  and  support  116  persons  ; 
302  males  and  57  females  work  as  sculptors  and  support  696  persons  ;  33  males 
work  as  photographers  and  support  51  persons  ;  45   males  and  34  females  work 
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as  tattooers  and  support  122  persons.  Under  the  head  of  Music,  acting  and 
dancing  we  find  18  males  and  2  females  as  music  composers  and  teachers  who 
support  thereby  46  persons  ;  43  males  and  2  females  are  either  band-masters 
or  players,  and  support  80  persons  ;  48  males  and  3  females  who  support 
125  persons  are  piano-tuners, — a  return  evidently  incorrect  ;  perhaps  tuners 
of  other  instruments  are  included.  22  males  play  on  string  instruments 
and  support  46  persons  ;  43  males  are  pipers  who  support  93  persons ;  191 
males  and  17  females  are  dmmmere  and  support  457  persons  ;  173  males  and  12 
females  are  players  on  musical  instruments  other  than  those  specified,  and  sup- 
port 472  persons.  386  males  and  67  females  are  actors,  singers  or  dancers 
and  support  1,152  persons  ;  105  males  and  12  females  work  as  farce  and  fun 
makers  and  support  228  persons.  The  castes  of  Trag^l^s  and  Bhd,nds  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  following,  respectively,  the  last  two  occupations.  There 
is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  of  these  in  the  caste  tables  and  in  the 
occupation  tables.  This  is  due  to  these  exhibitions  having  lost  favour  with 
the  people  at  large  and  to   their  being  supplanted  by  other  occupations. 

41.     The   twenty-first   Order  is  sub-divided  in  two  sub-orders,  (72)  Sport  Ordor-XXI— 
and  (73)   Games  and   Exhibitions,   and  supports    2,697  persons,  of  whom   1,172 
males  and   258  females,   total   1,430,  are   actual  workers  and  1,267    persons  are 
dependents.     In   the  sub-order  Sport,  the  total  population  supported  is   869,  of 
whom  the   actual  workers   are  417  males   and  48  females,  total  465,   and  the  de- 
pendents  are  404.     In  the  sub-order  (73)  Games  and  Exhibitions,  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  supported  is  1,828,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  755  males   and 
210  females,   total  965,   and  the   dependents  are   863.     The  percentage,  of  total 
population   supported   and  of  the  actual   workers  in  this  Order  are  014  and  0-07  ; 
the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  42  :  58.    In  sub-order  72,  Race-course 
service,  trainers,  &c.,  there  are  293  males  and  48  females ;  and  they  support  661 
persons.     19  males  are  Shikaris  and  support  29  persons  ;  9  males   are  whippers- 
in   and  huntsmen,   and  support   45  persons  ;  16  males  are  in  charge  of  fighting 
animals  and  support  31  persons  ;  78  males  are  Satkmdrs,  i.e.  elephant-sporters  ;  2 
males  are  catchers  of  elephants  by  tongs  and  support  4  persons.     In  the  last  oc- 
cupation  the   numbers    returned   seem  to   be  underestimated.     In  the  sub-order 
relating  to  Games   and   Exhibitions,  33   males  and  5   females  are   owners   and 
managers  of  places  of  public  entertainment  and  support  48  persons  ;  62  males  and 
8  females  are  engaged  in  service  and  support  thereby  140  persons  ;  61  males  and  4 
females  exhibit  trained  animals  and  support  127  persons  ;  80  males  and  68  females 
are  circus    owners,  managers,   &c.,   and   support   274   persons  ;  276   males  and 
80  females    work  as   conjurors,  buffoons  and  reciters  and  support  653  persons' 
These  persons  belong  either  to  the  Maddri  (i.e,  snake  charmers)  or  Bh^nd  castes. 
206  males  and  34  females  work  as  tumblers,  acrobats,  wrestlers,  &c.,  and  support 
472  persons.    The  acrobats   and  tumblers  are  known  as  Nati  and  perform   won- 
derful feats  on  rope.    The  wrestlers  are  known  as  Mulls  and  a  majority  of  them  is 
in  State  service.    The  wrestling   matches  are   held  in  an  arena  in  the  City  on 
public  occasions.     37  males  and  11  females  keep  swings  and  support  114  persons. 

42.    Class  G  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  XXII— Earthwork  and  General  Order^m- 
Labour  and  XXIII— Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Occupations.    The  first  of  these  andGenerni 
Orders  is  eub-divided  into  two  sub-orders,  viz.,  (74)  Earthwork  and  (75)  General 
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Labour  ;  and  supports  259,989  persons,  of  whom  71,445  male's  and  74,862  females, 
total  146,307,  are  actual  workers  and  113,682  are  dependents.  Earthwork  sup- 
ports 11,434  persons,  of  whom  3,369  males  and  3,392  females,  total  6,761, 
are  actual  workers  and  4,673  are  dependents.  General  labour  supports  248,555 
persons,  of  whom  68,076  males  and  71,470  females,  total  139,546,  are 
actual  workers  and  109,009  are  dependents.  The  percentages  of  the  total 
population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  are  13-31  and  7-49 ;  the 
ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  56 :  44 ;  the  pereentagee  of  actual 
workers  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  4  and  96  ;  and  those  of  the  dependents 
to  actual  workers  for  the  same  areas  are,  respectively,  56  and  79,  In  the 
first  of  these  two  sub-orders  609  males  and  468  females  are  engaged  in  well- 
sinking  and  support  2,014  persons  ;  736  males  and  260  females  are  engaged  in 
digging  or  excavating  tanks  and  support  2,056  persons  ;  1,759  males  and  i},355 
females  work  as  road,  canal  and  railway  labourers  and  support  6,495  persons  ;  265 
males  and  309  females  are  working  as  miners  (unspecified)  and  support  869 
persons.     These  last  must  be  quarry-men,  as  there  are  no  mines  in  this  State. 

43,  The  twenty-third  Order  is  sub-divided  into  two  sub-orders,  viz.,  (76) 
Indefinite  and  (77)  Disreputable,  and  supports  567  persons  ;  of  whom  183  males 
and  196  females,  total  379,  are  actual  workers  and  188  are  dependents.  In  the 
first  sub-order  the  total  population  supported  is  326  ;  of  whom  116  males  and  C3 
females,  total  180,  are  actual  workers  and  144  persons  are  dependents  ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  total  population  supported  is  241,  of  whom  the  actual  workers  are  67 
males  and  130  females,  total  197,  and  the  dependents  are  44.  The  percentages 
of  the  total  population  supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in  this  Order  are  very 
small ;  the  ratio  of  actual  workers  to  dependents  is  67  :  33  ;  the  percentages  of  actual 
workers  in  the  City  and  rural  areas  are  20  and  80  and  those  of  the  dependents  to 
actual  workers  for  the  same  areas  are,  respectively,  45  and  51, 

127  females  are  prostitutes  and  support  156  persons  ;  58  males  and  3  females 
work  as  procurers  or  pimps  and  support  65  persons.  Nine  males  are  returned  as 
receivers  of  stolen  property ;  they  support  20  persons.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  anyone  should  have  returned  himself  as  following  this  last  occupation;  we  are, 
perhaps,  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  knowledge  otherwise  acquired  by  the 
enumerators. 

44,  Class  H  has  only  one  Order  in  it,  viz.,  XXIV — Independent,  which 
supports  56,035  persons,  of  whom  19,404  males  and  10,131  females,  total  29,535, 
are  actual  workers  and  26,500  are  dependents.  The  first  of  the  two  sub-orders 
into  which  this  Order  is  sub-divided,  viz.,  (78)  Property  and  Alms,  support  49,402 
persons,  of  whom  16,563  males  and  9,501  females,  total  26,064,  are  actual  workers 
and  23,338  are  dependents.  The  second  sub-order  (79),  '  at  the  State  expense ' 
supports  6,633  persons,  of  whom  2,841  males  and  630  females,  total  3,471,  are 
actual  workers  and  3,162  are  dependents.  The  percentages  of  the  total  population 
supported  and  of  the  actual  workers  in  this  Order  are  2'87  and  1-51  ;  the  ratio  of 
actual  workers  to  dependents  is  52-7  :  47'3  ;  the  percentages  of  actual  workers  in 
the  City  and  rural  areas  are  15"45  and  84*5^  and  those  of  the  dependents  to  actual 
workers  for  the  same  areas  are,  respectively, '72  and  94,  To  these  percentages  of 
2-87  and  1"51,  property  and  alms  contribute  2'53  and  1'33  and  maintenance  at  the 
public  charge  contributes  0-34  and  0'18.    The  high  percentage  of  the  population 
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supported  in  this  Order  is  owing  to  the  too  lavish  gifts  of  Assimis,  Varshdsans,  &c., 
in  the  time  of  former  Mahirdjis.  But  what  we  now  consider  a  weakness  was 
perhaps  an  act  of  diplomacy  in  the. times  when  those  were  granted;  because  the 
rulers  had  to  establish  their  sway  in  a  foreign  country,  among  strange  people  and 
had,  therefore,  to  make  them  amenable  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  make 
such  large  gifts  to  the  more  daring  and  influential  among  them.  1,037  males  and 
1,255  females  are  in  receipt  of  house-rent  and  shares  and  support  4,250  persons  ; 
1,302  males  and  536  females  receive  allowances  from  patrons  and  relatives  and 
support  3,448  persons  ;  73  boys  and  18  girls  receive  scholarships  and  support 
327  persons;  14,151  males  and  7,692  females  are  actual  beggars  and  support  by 
mendicancy  41,377  persons;  284  males  and  117  females  receive  civil  pensions 
from  the  Baroda  State  and  support  938  persons  ;  21  males  and  1  female  receive 
such  pensions  from  the  Imperial  Government  and  support  38  persons  j  46  males 
and  45  females  receive  military  pensions  from  -the  Baroda  State  and  support 
193  persons ;  14  males  and  4  females  receive  such  pensions  from  the  Imperial 
Government  and  support  48  persons  ;  3  males  receive  pensions  from  other  States 
and  support  5  persons  ;  431  males  and  175  females  receive  pensions  (unspecified) 
from  tills  State  and  support  2^077  persons  ;  25  males  and  3  females  receive 
them  from  the  Imperial  Government  and  support  107  persons.  305  males  and 
233  females  are  inmates  of  asylums  and  support  1,463  persons  ;  121  males  and 
13  females  were  prisoners  under  trial  ;  3  males  were  prisoners  for  debt  ;  1,588 
males  and  39  females  were  prisoners  convicted.  These  three  classes  have 
naturally  no  dependents. 

45.     So  much  has  been  said  already  for  each  occupation  that  it   would  be  Summary. 
superfluous   to   compare  the  percentages  of  the  different  Orders.     But  in  order  to 
have  them  all  under  one  view,  the  following   statement  is   given,   supplying   the 
important  figures  for  the  24  Orders  in  the  order  of  precedence  : — 
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The  diagram.  46.     As  in  the  previous  Chapter  I  prefix  to  this  a  diagram,  giving  at  one 

view  the  percentages  of  the  Classes,  Orders  and  sub-orders  of  occupations  to  the 
total  population  of  this  State.  A  short  study  of  the  diagram  will  afford  almost 
all  the  necessary  information  on  the  subject.  The  eight  classes  of  occupations^ 
given  above,  are  represented  by  eight  colours.  The  colours  in  the  inmost  circle 
denote  the  extent  and  percentages  of  each  class,  as  shown  on  the  surrounding 
rim  ;  the  middle  circle  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  24  Orders,  maintaining  the 
colour  of  the  class  to  which  they  are  subordinate  ;  they  also  show  the  percentages 
on  the  circumscribing  rim  ;  the  class  and  order  colours  are  further  extended  to  the 
outer  circle  denoting  the  79  sub-orders  and  their  comparative  magnitudes.  In  the 
inner  circle  attention  is  attracted  at  once  by  the  comparative  magnitude  of  Class  B 
(Pasture  and  Agriculture).  It  covers  more  than  a  semi-circle,  54' 14  out  of  100 
equal  divisions  of  the  circle.  The  percentages  of  the  classes  and  orders  detailed 
in  the  previous  paragraphs  have  been  represented  by  their  relative  magnitudes 
in  the  diagram. 

6,     DiSTEIBnTION    OF  AoRICULTUEAL   POPULATION   BY   DISTRICTS.. 

PopuiatloB  47.     Subsidiary    Table    II  shows  the    distribution   of    the    agricultural 

Aericnltare.  population  by  natural  Divisions  and  Districts.  From  this  we  find  that  in  the 
whole  State  there  are  1,014,927  persons,  or  51-98  per  cent,  of  the  total  population^ 
who  are  supported  by  agriculture  ;  among  them  45  per  cent,  are  actual  workers- 
and  .55  per  cent,  are  dependents.  Out  of  this  large  number  Amreli  supports  72,3 2R 
persons,  or  41*7  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  supports  by  agriculture  Jess  than 
the  average  because  many  of  the  talukas  having  hard  soil  do  not  afford  the 
facilities  for  cultivation  which  the  other  Divisions  do.  Kadi  and  Baroda  support 
455,269  and  284,456  persons,  or  54-5  and  52-6  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
populations.  Thus,  they  support  more  than  the  average  for  the  State,  because 
both  possess  rich  and  fertile  soil  ;  and  as  Baroda  has  hilly  tracts  in  some  of  its 
talukas,  it  shows   a   smaller   percentage   than   Kadi.   Navsari  supports    198,757 

persons,  or  66'15  per   cent,    of  its    population,— a   percentage   highest   of  all 

because  all  the  forest  tribes  inhabiting  that  region  do  not  follow  any  other 
occupation  but  that  of  agriculture  ;  though  the  crops  are  not  rich  and  the  forest 
soil  not  well  adapted  lor  cultivation.  The  City  supports  7,114  persons,  or  3-97 
per  cent,  only  of  its  population,  as  was  to  be  expected.  This  small  number  even 
is  due  to  landholders,  who  do  not  actually  cultivate,  living  in  the  City  and  to  (,he 
lands  of  small  villages  about  it  being  cultivated  by  people  who  live  in  it  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  percentage  of  actual  workers  for  the  whole  State  in  the 
agricultural  population  is  45-19  ;  that  for  the  City  approximates  to  it.  The 
percentages  for  Amreli  and  Baroda  are  47  and  46-41,  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
average.  The  percentage  of  Kadi  stands  in  defect  of  the  average  by  2-97  per 
cent.,  probably  because  a  considerable  portion  of  cultivators  is  Musalmans 
Eajputs  and  Barots  therein,  who  do  not  utilize  their  females  in  field-work.  On 
the  contrary,  Navsari  shows  an  excess  over  the  average  by  4-45  per  cent,  because 
all  those  oithe  forest  tribes  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  work  in  the  fields.  The 
percentages  of  dependents  are  naturally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  the  actual 
workers. 
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48.  The  subjoined  Map,  No.  15,  is  given  at   the  recommendation  of  the  Mapl^o.  15, 
Census  Commissioner,  illustrating,  on  the  graphic  scale,  the  percentages  of  the 
population  supported  by  agriculture  in  each  of  the    Divisions,   as  mentioned  in 

the  previous  paragraph. 

7.    Distribution  op  the  Industrial  Population  by  Districts. 

49.  Subsidiary  Table  III  gives  the  distribution  of  the  industrial   popula-  ffopnlation 

supported    by 
tion   by   Natural  Division  and    Districts.      The   industrial   population   for   the  industry. 

purposes  of  this  Table  means  that  population  which  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  supply   of  material  substances  ;  that  is,  persons  supported  by  class  D.     As 
has    been  previously  remarked,   many   of  the  modern  industries    carried  on  in 
factories  and  falling  in  this  class  are  absolutely  non-existent  ;   and  some  there  are 
that  are  as  good  as  non-existent.     The  reasons  for  such  a  state  of  things  are    the 
poverty  of  the  people,  their  ignorance  in  science  and  art,  and  their  inactivity  and 
aversion  to  taking  to  new  modes  of  earning  and  occupations.     This  state  of  things 
is   responsible  for  the  low   percentages  of  this  class.     The  whole  State  supports 
277,313  persons,  or  only  14*2  per  cent,  of  its  population,  by  industry.     Turning  to 
the  figures  for  the  Divisions,  we  find  that  Amreli  supports  by  it  35,386   persons,     sub.  in— s,». 
or  20*4  per  cent,  of  its  population.     In  this   Division  the  V^njhds  and  the   Dheds 
very   largely   follow   cotton-weaving  work  as  hand  industry  ;   and  hence  there  is 
this  large   percentage.     Kadi   supports  115,862  persons,  or  13*88  per  cent,  of  its 
population,  a  figure  slightly  in  defect  of  the   average,   but  superior  to  the   figures 
for  Navsari  and  Baroda,  because  it  contains  towns  more   populous  than   the  latter 
Divisions,  wherein  the  industries  of  weaving,  brass  and  copper-metal  working  and 
others  are  more  largely  carried  on.     Again  it  being  very  near  to  Ahmedabad,  the 
most  thriving   centre   of  industry  in  Gujarat  and  second  only  to  Bombay   in  this 
Presidency,  many  of  its  people  resort  thither  and  are  employed  in  the  cotton  mills. 
Navsari  supports  33,017  persons,  or  10*98  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  this  is  Justin 
keeping  with  the  nature   of    the   population  and  requires,  therefore,  no  comment. 
Baroda  supports   13,109  persons,  or   11"68  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  because 
some   of   its   outlying   Talukas   of  Tilakwdd^,  Sankheda,  &c.,  are  inhabited  by 
An^rya  people  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  follow  any  industry.     Their  number  depre- 
ciates  the  general  percentage  of  the   Division.    The  City  supports  29,068  per- 
sona or  28  per  cent,  of  its  population,  by  industrial  occupations.    This   percen- 
tage is  almost  double  the  average  for  the  State  ;  because  it  is  the  City  only  which 
can  command  industries  on  a  large  scale  owing  to  the  patronage  and  ready  sale  it 
affords  for  the  products  of  industries.     Again  it  possesses  a  cotton  mill,  a  workshop 
and  two  or  three  factories  ;  and  thus  has  an  advantage  over  the  Divisions.     The 
percentage  of  actual  workers  for    the  whole  State  is  45*51  ;   Kadi  and   Navsari     stfc.m-4,5. 
are  about  the  average  with  45*38  and  45*18  per  cent.,  respectively.    Baroda 
comes  lower  and  shows   only  44'33  per  cent.,  Amreli  and   the   City   exceed 
the  average  by  2*31   and  1*79  per  cent.,  respectively,  probably    because  the 
industrial  population  is  larger  there.    Amreli's  superiority  over  the  Baroda  City 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  remarked  before,    the  weaving  industry  is 
done  as  a  home  industry  and  so  affords  scope  for  female  work  also. 

Subsidiary  Table  IV  of  the  Census  Commissioner  is  not  prepared  because     sab.iv. 
as  already  stated,  there  are  no  Factory  Industries  in  this  State. 
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»p*  0.16.  KQ^    j^g  in  the  previous   section,  I  give  here  alec  a  map,  No.  16,  which 

illustrates  graphically  the  percentages  of  the  industrial  population  in  each  of  the 
Divisions.  The  cross-line  scale  represents  the  highest  percentages  of  Amreli, 
over  20  ;  Kadi  and  Navsari  with  between  10  to  15  per  cent,  industrial  population 
are  represented  in  slanting  lines  running  from  right  to  left ;  while  Baroda 
with  City  having  more  than  15  per  cent,  is  represented  in  similar  slanting  lines 
from  left  to  right. 

8.    Distribution  of  the  Commercial  Population  by  Districts. 

Fopnlatfon  51.     Subsidiary  Table  V  gives  the  distribution  of  the   commercial  popula- 

Commerce._  tion  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.  From  this  we  find  that  the  whole  State 
supports  thereby  61,080  persons,  or  3-12  per  cent,  of  its  population  only.  The 
Industrial  population  is  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural,  and  the  commer- 
cial population  is  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the 
Industrial.  AmreH  supports.  7,406  persons,  or  4-85  percent,  of  its  population; 
Kadi  supports  33,578  persons,  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  population  by  commerce ; 
Navsari  supports  4,800  persons,  or  1-59  per  cent,  only  ;  Baroda  supports  2  per 
cent,  of  its  population,  or  11,283  persons,  and  the  City  4,015  persons,  or  3'8  per 
cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  preparing  this  Table  the  population  supported 
by  Transport  and  Storage  has  been  omitted  by  order  of  the  Census  Commissioner. 
The  population  supported  by  money-lending,  merchandise  and  other  miscellaneous 
dealings  is  shown  in  this  Table.  We  might  approximately  gauge  the  number 
of  borrowers  from  the  extent  of  the  strength  of  the  commercial  population 
in  any  district  ;  because,  besides  the  actual  money-lenders,  shopkeepers, 
merchants  and  even  brokers  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carry  on  money- 
lending  business.  It  might  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  money-lenders,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  borrowers.  The 
number  of  borrowers  may  be  due  either  to  the  total  absence  of  money  or 
partial  absence  of  it ;  the  first  may  be  called  indebtedness  and  the  latter  credit  and 
loan.  But  the  latter  has  small  room  to  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the 
fact  of  the  absence  of  industries,  which  require  organised  capital.  Hence  the 
number  5f  money-lenders  is,  at  least  in  this  State,  a  direct  inference  of  its  indebted- 
ness. Taking  this  as  a  test,  we  find  that  Amreli  is  the  most  indebted  ;  and 
if  we  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  Province  we  find  it  corroborated.  Because 
the  Kathis  of  that  Province  are  notoriously  indebted  owing  to  their  false  pride  in 
being  called  Girasias  and  thus  in  incurring  large  expenses  on  marriage  and  other 
occasions.  Similarly,  K^radi^s  and  other  such  poor  cultivators  are  utterly 
in  the  grip  of  the  money-lenders.  Amreli  is  followed  immediately  by  Kadi 
where  castes  like  Anjan^s,  Kadv^s  and  Karvati^s  with  Kathi-like  false  pride' 
reside  in  large  numbers  and  swell  the  number  of  money-lenders  by  their 
foolish  and  reckless  expenses.  Then  comes  the  City,  with  its  large  number 
of  money-lenders  and  exchangers.  Baroda  follows  next,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  Lew^  Patidar  and  the  Momnd,  population  are  by  habit 
thrifty,  and  also  that  the  soil  of  many  of  the  talukas  is  very  fertile  and 
consequently  yields  abundant  crops  and,  therefore,  does  not  afford  occasion  for 
resorting  to  money-lenders.  The  Navsari  Division  stands  at  the  bottom,  owing  to 
nearly  |rd  of  its  population  being  forest  tribes  who,  on  account  of  their  simplicity' 
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in  food  and  living  very  rarely  have  reason  to  fall   into  debt.     The   percentage  of 
actual  workers  in  this  class  is  38"14  for  the  whole   State.     This  percentage   falls  Snb.  v— 4,5. 
so  low  as  that,  because  the  principal  occupation  of  this  class  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  females  and  children  joining  their   husbands  and   fathers   in  ihe 
actual  work,  or  of  carrying   it  on  independently. 

9.      DiSTKIBDTION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL    POPULATION    BY  DISTRICTS. 

52.  Subsidiary  Table  VI  shows  the   distribution  of  the   professional  popu-  Population 
lation  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.     The  professional  population,  as   can  be  Professions. 
seen  from  the  occupations  supporting  it,   includes   also   priests,   astrologers   and 

such   others.     From  this    Table  we   find   that   the   Professions  support  53,263 

persons,  or  2*72   per  cent,  only  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State.     It  is  even 

less  than   that   supported  by   commerce  in   the  ratio  of  about  15:   13.     Amreli  snb.vi— 2, 3. 

supports  6,828  persons,  or  3-93  per  cent,  of  its  population  by  professions  ;    Kadi 

21,078  persons,  or  2-52  percent. ;  Navsari  6,176  persons,  or  2*05  per  cent. ;  Baroda 

11,835  persons,  or  2-19  per  cent.  ;  and  the  City  7,346  persons,  or  7*07  per  cent,  of 

its  population.     In  this  Table  the  Order  about  sport  is  excluded  according  to  the 

instruction  of  the  Census  Commissioner.     The  State  percentage  of  actual  workers 

is  46*8  ;  and  the  Divisions  show  percentages  not  far  removed  on  either  side  from 

it.     The  City  shows  much  below  the  average. 

10.     Distribution  of  other  classes. 

53.  The  classes  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  description  of  details  for  Population 

supported  by 
Districts  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  list  are  Government,  Pasture,  Transport  Government 

and  Storage,  Sport,    Unskilled  labour,   and  means  of  subsistence  independent  of 

occupations.     Tables  for  these  are  prepared  on  a  similar  plan  for  local  use.     From 

Subsidiary   Table  A,  we   find  that  the  total  population  supported  by  Government 

service  is  80,108  or  4-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.     It  is  a  third  more  than  „  ,   ^ 

'  ^  Sun.  A» 

that  supported  by  commerce.  Out  of  this  number,  Amreli  supports  8,674  persons 
or  5  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  Kadi  21,665  persons,  or  2*59  per  cent.  ;  Navsari 
9,049  persons,  or  3-01  per  cent.  ;  Baroda  14,923  persons,  or  2*76  per  cent,  and  the 
City  25,797  persons,  or  24-85  per  cent,  of  its  population.  The  percentage  for  the 
Baroda  Natural  Division  comes  to  2-94  per  cent.  Thus  we  see  that  Kadi,  Navsari 
and  Baroda  are  approximately  about  the  average.  Whatever  difference  we  find, 
therein  is  either  due  to  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  Divisions  or  to  the  strength 
of  the  Railway  service  in  each,  or  to  both  combined.  The  percentage  in  Amreli 
is  nearly  2  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for  the  Natural  Division,  because  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  are  located  in  that  Division.  The  City  shows  a  far  higher  per- 
centage on  account  of  the  fact  of  its  being  the  Capital  of  the  State  and,  therefore, 
containing  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  and  all  the  head  offices.  The 
percentage  of  actual  workers  in  this  class  is  43;  and  the  Divisions  except  Amreli 
show  a  percentage  approximately  equal  to  it  and  call  for  no  remarks.  Amreli 
shows  a  little  higher  percentage  due  to  a  majority  of  the  servants  therein  being 
immigrants  with  their  families  in  their  native  places. 

54.  Subsidiary  Table  B  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  supported  Population 
by  pasture  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.     From  this  Table  we  find  that  the  Pasture. 
total  population  supported  thereby  is  42,204  persons,  or  2*16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sub.  b. 
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population.  It  is  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  that  supported  by  agriculture.  Out  of 
this  number,  Amreli  supports  4,183  persons,  or  2-41  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;_ 
Kadi  20,143  persons,  or  2-41  per  cent.  ;  Navsari  4,289  persons,  or  1'43  per  cent.  ; 
Baroda  12,872  persons,  or  2-38  per  cent. ;  and  the  City  717  persons,  or  0-69  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  it.  The  Baroda  Natural  Division  supports  2-24  per  cent, 
of  its  population.  Amreli,  Kadi  and  Baroda  show  percentages  approximately 
approaching  the  percentage  for  the  Natural  Division.  Navsari  supports  less.  The 
City  cannot  afford  it  on  a  large  scale  and  hence  it  has  the  least  percentage.  The 
percentage  of  actual  workers  for  the  Natural  Division  is  48 '36,  but  the  percentages 
of  all  the  Districts  vary  far  from  it  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  probably  on 
account  of  the  varying  habits  of  the  people  in  each.  Thus,  where  the  people  are 
inclined  to  attach  even  their  children  to  this  work,  they  show  a  higher  percentage 
and  vice  versa. 

.55.  Subsidiary  Table  C  gives  the  distribution  of  the  population  supported 
by  Transport  and  Storage  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.  The  total  number 
of  persons  supported  is  7,357,  or  0*37  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  this 
number,  Amreli  supports  596  persons,  or  0*34  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  Kadi 
1,808,  or  0'21  per  cent.  ;  Navsari  1,113  or  0'37  per  cent.  ;  Baroda  1,508  persons, 
or  0"27  per  cent.,  and  the  City  2,332  persons,  or  2*24  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
the  Natural  Division,  0"27,  varies  slightly  from  those  of  Amreli,  Kadi  and  Navsari 
and  much  more  from  that  of  the  City,  because  the  latter  possesses  a  number  of 
hired  vehicles  for  passengers  as  well  as  goods  traffic.  The  percentages  of  Amreli 
and  Navsari  are  somewhat  higher  for  the  same  reason.  The  difference  between 
the  latter  and  the  City  is  due  to  the  number  of  vehicles  for  hire  in  each. 

56.  Subsidiary  Table  D  shows  the  distribution  of  the  sporting  population 
by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.  This  occupation  supports  2,697  persons  or 
0'14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Out  of  this  number,  Amreli  supports  only 
125  jjersons  or  0"07  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  Kadi  1,955  or  0*21  per  cent,  r 
Navsari  136  or  0*04  per  cent. ;  Baroda  137  or  0'02  per  cent.,  and  the  City  344  or 
0'33  percent.  Amreli  and  Navsari  fall  short  of  the  average  because  the  people 
are  too  poor  to  afford  this  luxury.  Baroda  also  falls  short  because  it  is  too  near 
the  capital,  where  a  large  number  of  such  persons  can  naturally  resort  for  earning 
a  living.  The  Kadi  Division  being  a  home  of  the  Trag^Ms  shows  a  higher  per- 
centage than  the  other  divisions. 

57.  Subsidiairy  Table  E  shows  the  distribution  of  the  labouring  population 
by  Natm'al  Division  and  Districts.  The  total  population  supported  in  this  Class 
is  260,556  persons  or  13*34  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  this  State.  Out  of 
this  number,  Amreli  supports  24,361  persons  or  14*04  per  cent,  of  its  population  ; 
Kadi  98,702  persons  or  ll'BS  per  cent. ;  Navsari  31,805  persons  or  10"58  per 
cent. ;  Baroda  96,472  persons  or  17*8  per  cent,,  and  the  City  9,216  persons  or  8*88 
per  cent,  of  its  population.  This  varying  percentage  in  each  is  the  result  of  the 
demand  of  such  labour  in  each  district. 

58.  Subsidiary  Table  F  gives  the  distribution  of  the  population  who  have 
independent  means  of  subsistence  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts.  The  total 
population  supported  in  this  Glass  is  56,035  persons,  or  2*87  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  State.    Out  of  this  number,  Amreli  supports   6,613  persons   or 
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3"81  per  cent,  of  its  population  ;  Kadi  23,258  persons  or  2'78  per  cent. ;  Navsari 
1,841  persons  or  0-61  per  cent. ;  Baroda  14,724  persons  or  2*72  per  cent.,  and  the 
City  9,599  persons  or  9*25  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  percentage  of  Amreli 
is  higher,  probably  because  it  contains  the  celebrated  shrines  at  Dwarka  and  Beyt, 
where  this  State  pays  very  handsome  sums  as  donations,  and  Navsari  shows  the 
least.  The  City  naturally  shows  a  higher  percentage,  because  it  contains  the 
Central  Jail,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  an  Orphanage  also. 

11. — COMPAKISON   WITH    THE   PREVIOUS   CeNSUS. 

59.  Subsidiary  Table  VII   compares   the  number   of  persons   returned  Percentages  of 
,    „    ,  1  /-I  -11  1  .  variation  since 

under  each  Order  at  the  present  Census  with  that  returned  m  1891.    At  the  outset  1891- 

it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  total  population  having  been  greatly  reduced  by 
19  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  reduction  in  all  the  chief 
occupations  like  that  of  agriculture. 

60.  From  the   table   we  find   that   out  of  the  twenty-four  Orders  under  Orders   sbew- 
which  the  various  occupations  have  been   distributed,  the  following  ten  have  gu^vn.  ****'*' 
developed,  namely, — ^III  Service   of  Native   and  Foreign   States,  VI — Personal 

household  and  sanitary  services,  IX— Buildings,  X — Vehicles  and  Vessels, 
XI— Supplementary  requirements,  XVI — Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  &c.,  XVIII — Com- 
merce, XXI— Sports,  and  XXIV— Independent.  Of  these,  III,  X,  XVI  and  XXI 
show  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. ;  the  percentages  of  their  variations  are  so  high 
as  195,  359,  254  and  186.  The  other  Orders  do  not  show  such  great  increases. 
If  we  enquire  about  the  reasons,  we  find  that  the  increase  under  Order  III  must  be 
due  to  larger  numbers  getting  admission  into  the  service  of  Native  and  Foreign 
States,  leaving  their  families  behind.  To  this  increase  all  the  divisions  except  the 
City  contribute  in  a  varying  degree.  All  three  sub-orders  under  Order  VI  show  Sub.  vin. 
an  increase,  but  that  shown  by  the  sub-orders  (15)  Non-domestic  entertainment, 
and  (16)  Sanitation,  of  152  and  154  per  cent,  respectively,  is  the  greatest  ;  this 
indicates  that  more  care  has  been  bestowed  on  sanitation  in  the  last  decade. 
The  increase  in  (15)  is  absolutely  not  worth  consideration  ;  the  number  having 
risen  from  82  to  207.  The  fourteenth  sub-order.  Personal  and  domestic  services, 
does  not  show  an  increase  greater  than  22  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  grooms,  coachmen,  dogboys,  &c.,  in-door  servants  and  miscellaneous 
and  unspecified,  as  compared  with  the  figures  at  the  last  Census.  The  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  in  Order  IX,  Buildings,  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
masons  and  thatchers  principally.  The  increase  in  Order  X,  vehicles  and  vessels, 
is  practically  due  to  a  very  great  increase  in  the  sub-order  (26),  ships  and  boats  ; 
the  other  two  sub-orders,  (24)  and  (25),  show  a  decrease  of  65  and  49  per  cent, 
respectively.  All  the  occupations  in  the  twenty-sixth  sub-order  show  an  increase 
over  1891.  Order  XI — Supplementary  requirements— shows  an  increase  of  82  per 
cent.  This  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  in  its  sub-orders  (28)  Books  and  print, 
(31)  Toys  and  curiosities,  (32)  Music  and  musical  instruments,  (33)  Bangles,  neck- 
laces, beads,  sacred  threads,  &c.,  (34)  Furniture  and  (36)  Tools  and  machinery. 
The  remaining  5  sub-orders  show  a  decrease.  Order  XVI, — Relating  to  Drugs, 
Gums,  Dyes,  &c.,  shows  an  increase  of  254  per  cent,  due  to  a  very  heavy  increase  in 
the  sub-order  (52)  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Pigments,  &c.  Commerce  shows  an  increase  of 
38*6  per  cent,  due  to  an  increase  in  all  its  sub-orders  except(54),  relating  to  money 
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and  securities.  Order  XXI,  Sport,  shows  an  increase  of  186-3  per  cent,  and  is  the 
result  of  an  increase  in  both  of  its  sub-orders  (72)  Sport  and  (73)  Game  and  exhi- 
bition. The  nest  Order  to  show  an  increase  is  XXII,  Earthwork  and  labour. 
This  result  is  also  due  to  an  increase  in  both  its  sub-orders  (74)  Earthwork  aud 
(75)  General  labour.  The  lust  Order  to  show  an  increase  is  XXIV,  Independent. 
Both  the  sub-orders  (78)  Property  and  alms,  and  (79)  '  At  tbe  State  expeuse  ' 
show  an  increase. 

Orders  show-  61.     The  Orders   showing  a   decrease   over   1891,   are  I,  II,  IV,  V.  VII, 

ing  a  decrease.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^.j^j      .pj^^  ^^^^  q^.^^^^ 

Administration,  is  sub-divided  into  3  sub-orders.    The  second  sub-order,  Service 
of  local  and  municipal  bodies,  had  no  entry  at  the  last  Census  ;  and  so  a  compari- 
son could  not  be  made.     If  the  number  returned  imder  this   head  is   included  in 
the   number  returned  under   sub-order  1,  then   the  percentage  of  decrease   will 
be  diminished.   This  decrease  and  that  under  sub-order-.(3).  Village  service,  bring 
about  the  net  decrease  of  32  per  cent,  in  the  Order.     The  decrease  in  the  fourth 
sub-order,  Army,  is  responsible  for  that  of  14  per  cent,  in  Order  II,  Defence.    The 
Military  force  appears  to  have  been  lessened  by  this   ratio.     In  Order  IV,  Provi- 
sion and  care  of  animals,  the  sub-orders  (8)  Stock-breeding  and   deahng,  and   (9) 
Training,  with  decreases  of  22  and  72  per  cent,  respectively,  have  contributed  to 
the  net  decrease  of  22*9  in  the  principal  Order.     In  Order  V,  Agriculture,  there 
is  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent.    It  is  only  the  sub-order  (10),  Landlords  and  tenants, 
with  a  decrease  of  46"5  per  cent,  which  is  responsible  for  this  decrease,  since   all 
the  three  remaining  sub-orders  show  an   increase.     This  decrease   in  the  import- 
ant agricultural  class,  and  such  other  decreases,  are  due  to  the  total  heavy  reduc- 
tion of  population.     The  decrease  of  31-3  per  cent,  in  Order  VII,  Food,  Drink  and 
Stimulants,  is   due  to  a  decrease  in  all   its   three   sub-orders.     To  similar  causes 
is  due  the  decrease  of  71'5  per  cent,  in  Order  VIII.     Order  XII — Textile,  Fabrics 
and  Dress,  shows  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent.     Out  of  the  5  sub-orders  into  which 
it  is  sub-divided,  the  only  sub-order  to  show  an  increase  is  (41)  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax, 
etc.,  which,  after  all,  have   very  small  numbers.     The  decrease  in  Order   XIII, 
Metals  and  Precious  stones,  of  31  per  cent,  is  the  result  of  the  unavailing  increase 
of  55  per  cent,   in  sub-orders  (44),  Tin,  Zinc,  etc.,  against  a  joint  decrease  in  the 
remaining  3  sub-orders,  viz. : — of  13  per  cent,  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  stones, 
of  56   per  cent,  in  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-metal  and  of  45  per  cent,  in  Iron  and 
Steel,     Order  XIV,  Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware,  shows  a  decrease  of  25*5  per 
cent,  on  account  of  both  its  sub-orders  showing  a  decrease.     Order  XV — Wood 
Cane  and  leaves — shows  a  decrease  of  52   per  cent,  for   similar  causes.     Order 
XVII,  relating  to  leather,   shows  a   decrease  uf  21  per  cent.     Then  comes  Order 
XIX,  Transport  and   Storage,  with  a    decrease   of  44   per  cent.     Analysing  this 
decrease  we  find  that  it   is  due   to  a   decrease  in  all  its   sub-orders,   except   (62) 
Storage  Weighing,  which  shows  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.     Order  XX,  Learned 
and  artistic  professions,  shows  a  decrease  of  43*7  per  cent.     This  result  is  due  to 
six  of  its  sub-orders  (63)  Religion,  (65)  Literature,  (66)  Law,  (67)  Medicine,  (69) 
Natural  Science,  and  (71)  Music,  acting,  etc.,  showing  a  decrease  varying  from 
12  to  88  per  cent.,  against  a   smaller   increase  in  the  remaining  three   sub- 
orders (64)  Education,  (68)  Engineering  aud  Survey  and  (70)  Pictorial  art  and 
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Sculpture.  Order  XXIIl,  Indefinite  and  Disreputable  occupations,  showB  a  decrease 
of  58*2  per  cent. ;  this  is  the  result  of  both  its  sub-orders  (76)  Indefinite  and  (77) 
Disreputable  showing  decreases  of  62"8  and  49'6  per  cent,  respectively. 

12.     Occupation  of  Females  by  Orders. 

62.     Subsidiary    Table    IX  shows    the    occupation  of  females  by  Orders,  Percentage  of 
or  the  percentages   of  female  actual  workers  to  males.     The  presence  of  females  workers  to 
in  some  of  these  Orders  is  unaccountable,  an  has  been  already    stated.     Females 
are  found  working  in   all   Orders   and   their   ratio  to  males   varies   irom  "91   in  ''^''-  ^^• 
II — Defence,  to  132  in  VIII — Light,  Firing  and  Forage.     They  can  be  divided  into 
5  groups  according   to  their   percentages,  viz.,  (1)    those  Orders  in   which  they 
exceed   the  males,  (2)  those    in   which   their   percentages   are  over   50,  (3)  over 
25,    (4)   over    10,  and   (5)  under    10  per  ceut.     In  the   first   group   there    are 
Orders  VIII — Light  and  Forage — XXII — General  labour — and  XXIII — Indefinite 
and    Disreputable.     The   percentages  for  these  are  J  32,  104*7   and  107,  respect- 
ively.    The   first  two  of  them  are  the  proper   fields  for   females  of  the   lower 
Orders  to  work  in   independently   of  the    males,   as  they   are  carried    on  by  the 
lower  castes  and  classes   whose  females   and   children  go  out    for  work.    Four 
Orders,  viz.,  VI — Personal,  Sanitary  and  Household  services,  XI — Supplementary 
requirements,  XII — Textile,   Fabrics  and  Dress  and  XXIV — Independent,   show 
their  strength  over  half  that  of  the  males,  with  percentages  of  64"7,  62*6,  52-5  and 
52,  respectively.     These  occupations  afford  facilities  to  females  for  independent 
work,  though  in  a  smaller  degree  than  those  afforded  by  the  first  group.     There 
are  six  Orders  which  show  the  percentages  of  female  actual  workers  therein  above 
25  per  cent.     They  are  : — IV — Provision  and  care   of  animals,  V — Agriculturej 
VII — Food,   Drink     and    Stimulants,     XIV — Grlass,    Earthen    and    Stoneware' 
XVI— Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  &c.,  and  XVII— Leather.     They  present  26,  42,  47: 
43,  31  and  32  as  their  percentages  respectively.     This  falling-off  in  the  female  per- 
centages may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  risk  or  exertion  involved  in  the  pursuit 
of  occupations  coming  under  these  heads,  as  compared    with   those  going  before. 
In  the  fourth  group  there  are  seven  Orders,  viz : — IX — Buildings,  XIII — Metals  and 
Precious  stones,  XV — Wood,  Cane  and  leaves,  XVIII — Commerce,  XIX-^ Transport 
and  Storage  XX — Learned  and  Artistic  professions  and  XXI~Sports .     These  show 
the  female  percentages  to  be  2C-9,  12,  24-8,  16-9,  10-8,  19-9,  and  22,  respectively. 
These  various  Orders  require  strength  and  sinews  as  in  Sport  and  Metals  and 
Wood,  or  intellectual  work  as  in  Commerce  and  the  Learned  professions  ;  hence  the 
ratios   of  females   are   so  low.     In  the  last  group,  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
ekiU,  talent  and  vigour  and  for  which  women  have  not  yet  made  way  as  in  Gov- 
ernment service,  the  ratios  have  gone  down  very  low  ;  almost  below  5  per  cent,  in 
all  the  four  Orders   falling    within   it.     These   Orders   are  : — I — Administration, 
II — Defence,  III — Service  of  Foreign  States  and   X — Vehicles  and  vessels.     The 
percentages  of  females  in  these  Orders  are  2-38,  0'91,  5'68  and  3*01,  respectively. 
Summing  up,  we  can  say  that  the  presence  of  females  as  actual  workers  in  any 
one  Order  is  generally  speaking  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  measure  of  skill  and 
strength  required  in  pursuing  the  different  occupations  falling  under  it. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. 

General  Distribution  by  Occupation. 


Percentage 

Percentage  in 

Percentage 

Percentage 

on 

each  Order 

of 

of  Dependents 

Total 

and 

Actual  workers 

to 

Order  and  Sub-order. 

Population. 

sub-order  of 

employed 

Actual  workers 

iTnnrf     Actual 

Actual    Depend- 

In 

In  Kura 

1       In 

In  Kural 

support- 
ed. 

workers. 

workers. 

ents. 

CiticB. 

areas. 

Cities. 

areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I.    ADMINISTEATION 

312 

1-3 

41-61 

6839 

18-1 

819 

189 

129 

a.     Service  of  the  Baroda   Go- 

vernment 

3-05 

1-28 

41-9 

58-1 

171 

82-9 

188 

128 

1.    Civil   Service  of    the 

State 

1-92 

0-79 

41-3 

58-7 

25- 

75- 

199 

123 

2.     Service  of   the   Local 

and  Municipal  bodies.. 

0-24 

0-1 

40-56 

59-44 

29-11 

70-89 

114 

160 

3.     Village  Service 

0-89 

0-39 

43-1 

56-9 

0-69 

99-.'Jl 

128 

129 

'b.     Service  oj  the  Imperial  and 

Provincial  Government... 

0-07 

0-02 

28-46 

71-54 

28-28 

71-72 

255 

250 

1.     Civil    Service    of  the 

State 

0-05 

0-02 

29-1 

70-9 

33-57 

66-43 

202 

265 

2.     Service    of  the    Local 

and  Municipal  bodies. 

^•* 

••• 

53-61 

46-39 

•  a* 

■  •■ 

•  •• 

3.    Village  Service 

0-02 

■  ■■ 

17-77 

82-23 

27-45 

72-55 

621 

403 

II.    DEFENCE      

0-87 

0-42 

481 

51-9 

75-84 

2416 

99 

133 

4a.    Army  of  the  Baroda 

Government 

0-85 

0-41 

47-89 

52-11 

74-9 

25-1 

102 

89 

46.     Armj  of  the  Imperial 

Government... 

0-02 

0-01 

62-5 

37-5 

96-15 

3-85 

51 

270 

III.    SERVICE  OF  NATIVE  AND 

FOBEIGN  STATES      ... 

Oil 

005 

4016 

59-84 

5-83 

94-17 

175 

147 

6.     Civil  Officers 

0-09 

0-04 

43-1 

56-9 

6-21 

93-79 

172 

128 

7.     Military         

0-02 

0-01 

19-55 

80-45 

... 

100- 

•  •■ 

409 

Total     Class  A— Gov- 

ernment      

41 

1-77 

42-9 

57-1 

31-49 

68-51 

138 

130 

IV.    PROVISION  AND  CAEE  OF 

ANIMALS          

2-16 

105 

48-3 

51-7 

1-6 

98-4 

118 

107 

8.     Stock    Breeding    and 

Dealing        

2-15 

1-04 

48-35 

51-65 

1-43 

98-57 

113 

107 

9.     Training   and  Care  of 

Animals        

0-01 

0-01 

33-78 

66-22 

72- 

28- 

167 

271 

V.    AGRICULTURE       

51-08  23-49 

45-2 

54-8 

0-4 

99-6 

122 

121 

10.     Land-holders  and  Te- 

* Mrf* 

nants 

32-5 

13-53 

41-62 

58-38 

0-33 

99-67 

131 

140 

11.    Agricultural  Labour- 

ers              

19-1 

9-79 

52-32 

47'68 

0-26 

99-74 

98 

95 

12.     Growers    of    Special 

Products 

0-26 

0-12 

47-3 

52-7 

17- 

83' 

106 

113 

13.     Agricultural  Training 

and    supei-vision    and 

Forests 

0-12 

0-05 

44-35 

55-65 

6-22 

93-78 

292 

114 

Total  Class  B— Pasture 

and  Agriculture  ...15414  24-54  '45-32  5468 

1           1           1 

0-46 

99-54 

121 

121 
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Subsidiary  Table  I.—(contd.). 

General  Distribution  by  Occupation. 


Order  and  Sub-order. 


Percentage 

on 

Total 

Population. 


Persons 
suppor- 
ted. 


Actual 
workers. 


Percentage 
in  each  Order 

and 
sub-order  of 


Actual 

workers. 


Depend- 
ents. 


Percentage 

of 

Actual  workers 

employed 


In 
Cities. 


In  Eural 
areas. 


Percentage 
of  Dependents 

to 
Actual  workers. 


In 

Cities. 


In  Bnral 
areas. 


VI.  PERSONAL,  HOUSEHOLD 
AND  SANITARY  SBE- 
VIOES         

14.  Personal  and   Domestic 

Services 

15.  Non-Domestic      Enter 

tainment       ... 

16.  Sanitation         


Total    Class   C. 
Services 


-Personal 


YII.    FOOD,  DRINK  AND  STI 
MULANTS 

17.  Provision      of    Animal 

Food ... 

18.  Provision  of    Vegetable 

Food  ...         .• 

19.  Provision  of  Drink  Con 

diments    and    Stimu- 
lants ... 

LIGHT,       FIRING    AND 
FORAGE     

20.  Lighting 

21.  Fuel  and  Forage 

BUILDINGS 

22.  Building  Materials 

23.  Artificers  in  Building 

X.    VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS... 

24.  Eailway   and  Tramway 

Plant... 

25.  Carts,  Carriage,  etc. 
V     26.    Ships  and  Boats 


XI. 


SUPPLEMENTARY      R  B  - 
QUIRBMENTS     

27.    Paper 

Books  and  Prints 

Watches,      Clocks   and 
Scientific  Instruments. 

Carving  and  Engraving. 

Toys  and  Curiosities    ... 

Music  and  Musical  Ins- 
truments        

Bangles,  Necklaces, 
Beads,  Saored  threads, 
etc. 
34.    Furniture 


28 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 

33, 


4-98 

4-07 

0-01 
0-9 

4-98 

35 

0-37 
2-73 

0-4 


051 

0-1 
0-41 

0-81 
0-18 
0-63 

Oil 


0-01 
O'l 


0-43 

0-01 
0-03 

0-01 
0-02 
0-01 

0-01 


0-24 
0-02 


2-59 

2-12 

0-47 
2-59 

1-55 

0-17 
1-22 

0-16 


0-33 

0-05 
0-28 

0-36 

0-07 
0-29 

004 


0-01 
0-03 


02 

o"62 


0-0 1 
0-01 


0-12 
O'Ol 


5213 

52-19 

60-38 
51-75 

5213 


47-87 

47-81 

39-62 
48-25 

47-87 


10-87  8913 


11-69 
23-2 


88-31 

I  76-8 
93- 


10-87  8913 


45-4      54-6 


4415  55-85   1567 

18-86 
15- 


44-79 


38-74 


6529 

45-49 
70-22 

44-58 

42-88 
45-06 

82-29 

50- 
57- 
30- 


47-81 
55-63 
48-65 

39-28 
43-75 
52-15 

45-9 


50- 
33-75 


55-21 


61-26 


34-71 

54-51 
29-78 

55-42 

57-12 
54-94 

6771 

50- 
43- 

70- 


5219 

44-37 
51-35 

60-72 
56-25 
47-85 

54-1 


50- 
66-25 


24-82 


816 

20-7 
6-14 

2059 

28-5 
18-55 

3-8 

24- 
25-58 
0-17 


23-13 

25- 

63-49 

63-63 
35-37 

75-86 

50- 


11-65 

23-88 


8483 

81-14 
85- 

75-18 


91-84 

79-3 
93-86 

79-41 
71-5 
81-45 

96-2 

76- 

74-42 

99-83 


76-87 

75- 
36-51 

36-37 
64-63 
24-14 

50- 


88*35 
76-12 


104 

108 

114 

78 

104 

103 

140 
89 

135 


99 

151 
71 

84 

83 
84 

181 

266 
161 
200 


145 

114 
110 

193 
152 
118 

107 


167 
172 


90 

90 

51 

94 

90 

131 

116 

129 

166 


49 

130 
40 

106 

153 
130 

211 

50 

44 

232 


103 

68 
96 

87 

111 

81? 

128 


91 
204 
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Occupation. 


Subsidiary  Table  l.—(contd). 

General  Distiihution  by  Occupation. 


Percentage 

Percentage  in 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

on 

each  Order 

Actual 

Dependents 

Total 

and  sub- 

workers 

to  Actual 

Order  and  Sub-order. 

Popalation. 

order  of 

employed 

workers 

Persons 

Actual 

Actual 

Depend 

1 
In       In  Eura 

1       In 

In  Rural 

suppor- 
ted. 

workers 

workers. 

ents. 

Cities,     areas. 

Cities. 

areas. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6      j        7 

I 

8 

9 

XI.    SUPPLEMENTARY         RE- 

qumm.ENTB-cmM 

35.     Harness 

,.. 

50- 

50- 

21-43 

78-57 

200 

73 

36.     Tools  and  Machinery 

o-be 

o'-h 

42-71 

57-29 

3-74 

96-26 

128 

134 

37.     Arms  and  Ammuni- 

0-02 

0-01 

48-71 

51-29 

10- 

80- 

186 

96 

tion. 

XII.    TEXTILE,  FABRICS  AND 

3-49 

1-71 

49- 

51- 

8-56 

91-44 

99 

lOQ 

DRESS. 

38.    Wool  and  Fur 

0-03 

0-02 

45-25 

54-75 

5-15 

94-85 

140 

118 

39.     Silk              

0-02 

0-01 

53-83 

46-17 

32-31 

67-69 

133 

63 

40.     Cotton          

2-22 

1-08 

48-9 

51-1 

6- 

94- 

81 

106 

41.    Jute,     Hemp,    Flax, 

0-11 

0-06 

52-17 

47-83 

26-69 

73-31 

86 

93 

Coir,  etc. 

42.     Dress 

1-11 

0-54 

48-82 

51-18 

!11-16 

88-84 

119 

103 

XIIL    METALS  AND  PRECIOUS 

138 

049 

38-31 

61-69 

15-18 

84-82 

169 

159 

STONES. 

43.  Gold,  Silver  and   Pre- 

0-66 

0-25 

37-44 

62-56 

21-64 

78-36 

171 

166 

cious  Stones. 

44,     Brass,      Copper    and 

0-08 

0-03 

40-44 

59-56 

21-89 

78-11 

156 

146 

Bell-meta  . 

45.    Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver 

0-05 

0-02 

88-11 

61-89 

17-44 

82-56 

172 

160 

and  Lead  ... 

46.  ,  Iron  and  Steel 

0-49 

0-19 

39-15 

60-85 

5-54 

94-46 

161 

155 

XIV.     GLASS,    EARTHEN  AND 

1-35 

0-65 

48-35 

51-65 

3-26 

96-74 

101 

107 

STONEWARE. 

47.     Glass  and  Chin  aware. 

0-01 

43-69 

56-31 

32-69 

67-31 

241 

74 

48.     Earthen    and   Stone- 

1-34 

o'es 

48-46 

51-54 

3-14 

96-86 

94 

107 

ware. 
XV.     WOOD,        CANE        AND 

0-99 

0-44 

46-73 

53-27 

12-54 

87-46 

123 

124 

LEAVES,  &c. 

49.     Wood  and  Bamboos.. 

0-75 

0-3 

40-42 

59-58 

12-67 

87-33 

144 

147 

50.     Canework,      Matting 

0-24 

0-14 

57-49 

42-51 

12-24 

87-76 

107 

71 

and  Leaves,  &c. 

XVI.   DRUGS,  gu:ms,  dyes,  &c. 

0-24 

01 

40-44 

59-56 

5- 

95- 

150 

147 

51.     Gums,  Wax,    Kesins 

0-02 

0-01 

49-13 

50-87 

58-82 

41-18 

103 

and  similar    Forest 

Produce. 

52.     Drugs,    Dyes,     Pig- 

0-22 

0-09 

39-74 

60-26 

5-41 

94-59 

150 

152 

ments,  &c. 

XVIL    LEATHER,  &c 

1-49 

0-63 

4216 

57-84 

3-3 

96-7 

118 

138 

53.     Leather,    Horn    and 

1-49 

0-63 

42-16 

57-84 

3-3 

96-7 

118 

138 

Bones. 

Total    Class    D.— Pre- 

14-2 

632 

45-78  i 

54-22 

10-83 

89-17 

111 

119 

paration  and  Sup- 

ply    of    Material 

Substances. 

XVIII.    COMMERCE      

313 

119 

38-14 

61-86 

6-63 

93-37 

165 

162 

54.     Money  anS^  Securi- 

0-85 

0-31 

36-32 

63-68 

9-68 

90-32 

188 

174 

ties. 

55.     General  Merchandise. 

1-17 

0-43 

37- 

63- 

1- 

99- 

208 

168 

56.     Dealing  Unspecified. 

0-93 

0-38 

41-47 

58-53 

5- 

95- 

148 

141 

57,     Middlemen,     Brokers 

0-18 

0-07 

35-27 

64-73 

37-43 

62-57 

143 

208 

and  Agents, 

1 
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Chaptee  IX. 


Subsidiary  Table  l.—(concId.) 
General  Distribution  hy  Occupation. 


Order  and  Sub-order. 


Percentage 

on 

Total 

Population. 


Persons 
support- 
ed. 


Actual 
workers. 


Percentage  In 
each  Order 
and  sub- 
order of 


Actual 
workers. 


Depend- 
ents. 


Percentage 

of 

Actual  workers 

employed 


In 
Cities. 


In  Eural 
areas, 


Percentage  of 

Dependents 

to  Actual 

workers 


In 

Cities. 


tu  Eural 
areas. 


XIX.     TEANSPOKT    AND 

038 

0-15 

STORAGE. 

58.  Kailway^ex eluding 

0-16 

0-06 

police  on  Railway). 

59.  Road 

O-ll 

0-04 

60.  Water            

0-04 

0-01 

61.  Messages        

0-03 

0-01 

62.  Storage  and  Weighing 

0-05 

0-03 

Total    Class    E— Com- 

3-51 

1-34 

merce,    Transport, 

Storage. 

XX.    LEARNED  AND  ARTISTIC 

2-72 

1-26 

PROFESSIONS. 

63.  Religion 

1-94 

0-93 

64.  Education       

0-27 

0-13 

65.  Literature 

0-06 

0-02 

66.  Law  ... 

0-07 

0-02 

67.  Medicine        

0-11 

0-04 

68.  Engineering andSurvey 

0-07 

0-02 

69.  Natural  Science 

0-01 

■  •  > 

70,  PictorialArt  andSculp- 

0-05 

0-03 

ture. 

71.  Music,   Acting,   Danc- 

0-J4 

0-C7 

ing,  &c. 

XXL    SPORT       

014 

007 

72.  Sport _  _      ... 

0-04 

0-02 

73.  Games  and  Exhibitions. 

0-1 

0-05 

Total  Class  F— Profes- 

2-86 

1-33 

sions. 

XXII.    EARTHWORK  AND  GE- 

13-31 

7-49 

NERAL  LABOUR. 

74.  Earthwork,  &c. 

0-58 

0-34 

75.  General  Labour 

12-73 

7-15 

XXm.    INDEFINITE  AND  DIS- 

0-03 

003 

REPUTABLE    OCCU- 

PATIONS. 

76.  Indefinite 

0-02 

0-02 

77.  Disreputable 

0-01 

0-01 

Total     Class     G— Un- 

13-34 

7-52 

skilled  labour  not 

Agricultural. 

XXIV.    INDEPENDENT 

3-87 

1-51 

78.  Property  and  Alms   ... 

2-53 

1-33 

79.  At  the  State  Expense... 

0-34 

0-18 

Total  Class  H— Means 

2-87 

1-51 

of  subsistence  inde- 

pendent of  Occupa- 

tion. 

Total  Baroda  State    ... 

100 

46-92 

40-33 

40-9 

39- 
29-55 
42-83 
50-15 

38-37 

46-8 

48-11 

47-86 

47-13 

32-68 

40- 

33-9 

39-23 

52-59 

42-39 

53- 

5.3-51 
52-79 

47-1 

56-27 

59-13 

56- 

66-84 


55-83 
85-28 

56-3 


52-7 
.52-75 
52-31 

52-7 


4711 


59-67 

59-1 

61- 
70-45 
57-17 
49-85 

61-63 

53-2 

51-89 

52-14 

52-87 

67-32 

60- 

66-1 

60-77 

47-41 

57-61 

47- 

46-49 
47-21 

52-9 

43-73 

40-87 

44- 

3316 


44-17 
14-72 

437 


47-3 

47-25 
47-69 

47-3 


52-89 


34- 

16- 

54-24 
19-52 
28-43 
.53-88 

9-6 

11-44 

5- 

18-16 
47-74 
32-1 
31-48 
85- 
2-29 
9-65 

•30- 

12-45 

25-8 
60-1 

11-5 

4- 

1-14 

4-13 

20-31 


8-24 
31- 


15-45 

13-39 
59-8 

15-45 


5-36 


66- 

84- 

45-76 
80-48 
71-57 
46-12 

90-4 

88-56 

95- 

81-84 

52-26 

67-9 

68-52 

1.5- 

97-7J 

90-35 

70- 

8755 

74-2 
39-9 

885 

96- 

98-86 
95-87 
79-69 


91-76 
69- 

96- 


84-55 

86-61 
40-2 

84-55 


94-64 


131 

140 

150 

163 

137 

83 

152 

157 

150 
133 

155 
255 
177 
194 

168 

106 

93 

72 
136 

154 

56 

66 

55 

45 


93 
33 

56 


72 

69 

78 

72 


110 


157 

145 

167 
256 
133 
118 

162 

108 

106 
103 

46 
183 
136 
188 
158 

81 

149 

88 

92 

87 

107 

79 

69 
79 
51 


78 
18 

79 


94 

93 
110 

94 


112 
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Occupation. 


Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Population  ly  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


Population  sup- 
ported by 
Agriculture. 

Percentage  of 
Agricultural  Po- 
pulation to  Dis- 
trict Popula- 
tion. 

Percentage  on   Agricultural 
Population  of 

Natural  Divisions  and  Districts. 

Actual  Worke  rs. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda 

1,020,810 

52-38 

45-85 

54-15 

Amreli  Division          

72,328 

41-7 

47- 

58- 

Kadi          ,,                

455,269 

54-54 

42-22 

57-78 

Navsari      ,, 

198,757 

66-15 

49-64 

50-36 

Baroda       „                 

284,456 

52-65 

46-41 

53^59 

Baroda  City       

7,114 

3-97 

45-11 

54-89 

Total 

1,014,927 

51-98 

45-19 

54-81 

Subsidiary  Table  III. 

Distr&ution  of  the  Industrial  Population  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


Population  sup- 
ported by 
Industry. 

Percentage  of 

Industrial 
Population  to 
District  Popu- 
lation. 

Percentage  of  Industrial 
Population  of 

Natural  Divisions  and  DistrictB. 

Actual  Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

Natural  Division   Baroda 

Amreli   Division         

Kadi              „            

Navsari          „             

Baroda          „            

Baroda  City        

248,245 
35,386 

115,862 
33,017 
63,109 
29.068 

13-42 
20-4 

13-88 
10-98 
11-68 
28- 

45-32 
47-82 
45-35 
45-18 
44-33 
47-30 

54-68 
52-18 
54-65 
54-82 
55-67 
52-7 

Total 

277,313 

14-20 

45-51 

54-49 
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Chapter  IX. 


Subsidiary  Table  V 

Distribution  of  the  Gommercml  Population  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


Natural  Divisions  and  Districts. 


Population 

supported  by 

Conjmerce. 


Percentage  of 

Commercial 

Population  to 

District  Popu- 

lation. 


Percentage  on  Commercial 
PoDulation  of 


Actual  workers. 


Dependents. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda       

57,065 

3-09 

38-17 

61-83 

Amreli  Division 

7,406 

4-85 

32-65 

67-35 

Kadi           „ 

33,578 

4-02 

40-54 

59-46 

Navsari       „ 

4,800 

1-59 

28-83 

71-17 

Baroda        „ 

11,283 

2-09 

38-75 

61-25 

Baroda  City        

4,015 

3-86 

37-67 

62-33 

Total     ... 

61,080 

3-12 

38-14 

61-86 

Subsidiary  Table  VI. 

Distribution  of  the  Professional  Population  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


striots. 

Population 

supported  by 

Profession. 

Percentage  of 
Professional 
Population  to 
District  Popu- 
lation. 

Percentage  on  Professional 
Population  of 

Natural  Divisions  and  Di 

Actual  Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda 

45,917 

2-48 

48-08 

51-92 

Amreli  Division  ... 

6,828 

3-93 

49-02 

50-98 

Kadi           ,, 

21,078 

2-52 

49-21 

50-79 

Navsari        „ 

6,176 

2-05 

47-25 

52-75 

Baroda         „ 

11,835 

2-19 

45-94 

54-06 

Baroda  City 

7,346 

7-07 

38-83 

61-17 

Total     ... 

53,263 

2-72 

46-8 

53-2 
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Occupation. 


Subsidiary  Table  VII. 

Occupations  hy  Orders,  1901  and  1891. 


Order. 

Population 
supported 
in  1901. 

Population 

supported 

in  1891. 

Percentage 
of  Varia  fcion 
C+D  or  (-> 

1 

2 

8 

4 

I.  Administration 

II.  Defence     ... 

III.  Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States     ,. 

IV.  Provision  and  Care  of  Animals    ... 
V.  Agriculture 

VI.  Personal  Household  and  Sanitary  Services 

VII.  Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants 

YIII.  Light,  Fire  and  Forage    ... 

IX.  Buildings  ... 

X.  Vehicles  and  Vessels 

XI.  Supplementary  Requirements     ... 

XII.  Textile,  Fabrics  and  Dress 

XIII.  Metals  and  Precious  Stones 

XIV.  Glass,  iEarthen  and  Stoneware 
XV.  Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  &g. 

XVI,     Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  &c.  

XVII.  Leather      

XVIII.  Commerce  ,. 
XIX.  Transport  and  Storage 

XX.  Learned  and  Artistic  Professions... 

XXI.     Sport  

XXII.  .Earthwork  and  General  Labour    ... 

XXIII.  Indeficite  and  Disreputable  Occupation  ... 

XXIV.  Independent  


60,920 
17,012 

2,176 

42,204 

1,014,927 

97,152 

68,402 

9,964 
15,729 

2,118 

8,416 
68,213 
25,029 
26,284 
19,364 

4,621 
29,173 
61,080 

7,357 
53,263 

2,697 

259,989 

567 

.56,035 


89,812 

19,815 

736 

54,742 

1,391,450 

71,987 

99,558 

35,001 

13,903 

461 

6,872 

124,111 

36,442 

35,311 

40,730 

1,306 

37,176 

44,058 

13,228 

94,594 

942 

156,880 

161,463 

41,698 


—  32-16 

—  14-14 
+  195-65 

—  22-  9 

—  27-05 
+     34-95 

■  —     31-29 

—  71-53 
+  13-13 
+  .359-43 
+     22-46 

—  45-03 

—  31-31 

—  25-56 

—  52-45 
-f  253-82 

—  21-62 
+     38-63 

—  44-38 

—  43 -GU 
+  186-  3 
+     65-72 

—  99-64 
4-     34-;-i,s 


Occupation. 
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Subsidiary   Table  VIII. 

Occupalzons  by  Sub-orders^  1901  and  1891. 


Sub-order. 

Population 

supported  in 

1901. 

Population 

supported  in 

1891. 

Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (— > 

Percentage  of  Ya- 
riation  (+)or(— ) 

1 

2 

3 

i 

e 

I. 

Administration 

1.  Service  of  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial    Gov- 
ernment   and  Baroda 

60,930 

89,812 

—28,892 

—3216 

State  Service 

38,385 

45,162 

—6,777 

—15. 

2.  Service    of   the   Local 

and  Municipal  bodies. 

4,705 

+  4.705 

•  ■  •  >•.* 

3.  Village  Service 

17,830 

""44,650 

—26,820 

-60- 

II. 

Defence     

17,012 

19,815 

-2,803 

—1414 

4.  Army 

17,012 

19,815 

—2,803 

-14-14 

5.  Navy  and  Marine 

... 

JTT. 

Service  of  Native  and 

Foreign  States 

2,176 

736 

+1,440 

+195  65 

6.  Civil  Oflacere 

1,905 

&QQ 

+  1,239 

+  186-36 

7.  Military  Officers 

271 

70 

+  201 

+  287-14 

-IV. 

Provision  and  care  of 

Animals 

42,204 

54,742 

—12,538 

-22-9 

8.  Stock     Breeding     and 

Dealing        

42,056 

54,205 

—12,149 

-22-41 

9.  Training    and  Care  of 

Animals 

148 

537 

389 

—72-44 

V. 

Agriculture        

lU.  Land  holders    and  Te- 

1,014,927 

1,391,450 

—376,523 

-27' 

nants 

634,688 

1,196,580 

561,,S92 

46-49 

11.  Agricultural  Labourers 

372,964 

190,896 

+  182,068 

+  95-38 

12.  Growers      of     Special 

Products 

5,027 

3,963 

+  1,064 

+  26-85 

13.  Agricultural    Training, 

&c.,  Supei'vision  and 

Forests 

2,248 

11  , 

+  2,237 

+  20,336-36 

VI. 

Personal,  House  hold  & 

Sanitary  Services     ... 

97,152 

71,987 

+25,165 

+34-95 

14.  Personal  and  Domestic 

Services 

79,365 

64,998 

+  14,367 

+  22-1 

15.  Non-Domestic     Enter- 

tainment 

207 

82 

+  125 

+  152-44 

16.  Sanitation       

17,580 

6,'J07 

+  10,673 

+  154-52 

ITII. 

Food,  Drink  and  Stimu- 

lants         

68,402 

99,558 

-31,156 

— 3129 

17.  Animal  Food 

7,285 

9,385 

—2,100 

—22-38 

18.  Vegetable  Food 

53,351 

75,732 

—22,381 

-29-55 

19.  DrinkSjGondiments  and 

Stimulants 

7,766 

14,441 

—6,675 

—46-22 

VIII. 

Light,  Firing  &  Forage 

9,964 

35,001 

-25,037 

-71-53 

20.  Lighting         

1,985 

17,659 

—15,674 

—88-76 

21.  Fuel  and  Forage 

7,979 

17,342 

—9,363 

—53-99 

IX. 

Buildings 

15,729 

13,903 

+1,826 

+  1313 

22.  Building  Materials    ... 

3,346 

3,247 

+  99 

+  3- 

23.  Artificers  in  Building... 

12,383 

10,656 

+  1,727 

+  16-21 
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Subsidiary   Table   Ylll.—contd. 

Occupations  by  Sub-orders,  1901  and  1891. 


Sab-order, 


Population 

supported  in 

1901. 


Population 

supuoited  in 

1891. 


Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  C — ) 


Percentage  of  Va- 
riation C-f-)or( — ) 


X.   VeMcles  and  Vessels  ... 

24.  Railway  and  Tramway 

Plant 

25.  Carts,  Carriages,  &g... 

26.  Ships  aud  Boats 


XI. 


Re- 


28. 

29. 

30. 


Supplementary 

qnirements      

27.  Paper 

Books  and  Prints 
Watches,    (blocks,   and 
Scientific  Instruments 
Carving  and  Engraving. 

31.  Toys  aud  Curiosities  ... 

32.  Music  and  Musical    In- 

struments   . 

33.  Bangles,         Necklaces, 

Beads,  Sacred  Threads, 
&c 

34.  Furniture        

35.  Harness 

36.  Tools  and  Machinery  .., 

37.  Arms  and  Ammunition 


XII.    Textile,     Fabrics    and 
Dress 

38.  Wool  and  Fur 

39.  Silk     

40.  Cotton 

41.  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax, Coir, 

&G.  ... 

42.  Dress 

XIII.  Metals     and    Precious 

Stones        

43.  Gold,  Silver  and  Pre- 

cious Stones 

44.  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell- 

metal 
45i  Tin,   Zinc,  Quicksilver 
and  Lead 

46.  Iron  and  Steel 

XIV.  Glass,      Earthen     and 

Stone  "Ware 

47.  Glass  and  China  Ware. 

48.  Earthen  and  Stone  Ware. 

XV.    Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves, 
&c 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos 

50.  Canework,  Matting  and 

Leaves,  &e.... 

XVI.    Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  &c, 

51.  Gum,  Wax,  Resin   and 

similar  Forest  Produce 


2,118 

26 

156 

1,936 


8,416 

151 

670 

112 
386 

278 

122 


4,769 
397 

28 
1>126 

447 


68,213 

643 

483 

43,332 

2,068 
21,087 

25,029 

12,893 

1,577 

963 
9,596 

26,284 

119 
26,165 

19,364 

14,663 

4,701 
4,621 

346 


461 

74 

308 

79 


6,872 

249 
321 

140 
664 
152 

74 


4,038 

76 

244 

473 

441 


124,111 

788 

2,840 

90,751 

1,555 
28,177 


36,442 

14,798 

3,562 

619 
17,463 

35,311 

192 
35,119 

40,730 

29,057 

11,673 
1,306 

420 


+1,657 

—48 

—152 

-H,857 


+  1,544 

—98 
+  349 

-28 
—828 
+  126 

+  48 


+  731 

+  321 

—216 

+  6.53 

—14 


—55,898 

—145 

—•2,357 

—47,419 

+  513 
—6,490 


-11,413 

—1,905 
—1,985 

+  344 

—7,867 


—9,027 

—73 

—8,954 


—21,366 

—14,394 

—6,972 
+3,315 

—74 


+359-43 

—64-86 

—49-35 

+  2,350-63 


+22-46 

—39-36 

+  108-72: 

—20- 
—49-4 
+  82-9 

+  64-8& 


+  18-1 
+  422-37 

—  88-52 
+  138- 
— 3-lT 


—45- 

—18-53 
—82-99 
-52-25 

+32-99' 
—23- 


—31-31 

—12-87 

—55-73 

+  55-57 
—45- 


—25-56 

—38- 
-25-5 


— 52-45- 

—49-54 

—50-73 
+253-82 

—  17-62 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIII.— (cowc/rf.) 
Occupation  by  Sub-orders,  1901  and  1891. 


Sub-order. 

i 

! 

Population 

supported  In 

1901. 

Population 

supported  in 

1891. 

Increase  (+)  or   Percentage  of  Va- 
DecreaseC — )     riation  (+)or(-0 

i 

XVI. 

1 

Drugs,  &iG,—contd. 
52.  Drags,  Dyes,  Pigments, 

2 

3             ; 

4 

0 

&c 

4,275 

886 

+  3,389 

+  .382-51 

XVII. 

Leather     

.")3.   Leather,      Horn      and 

29,173 

37,176 

—8,003 

-21-52 

Bones,  &c.  ... 

29,173 

37,176 

—8,003 

—  21-52 

XVIII. 

Commerce 

61,080 

44,058 

+  17,022 

+38-63 

54.  Money   and  Seonrities, 

16,582 

21,806 

—5,224 

—23-96 

55.  General     Merchandise. 

22,779 

8,472 

+  14,307 

+  168-87 

56.  Dealing  unspecified    ... 

18,212 

10,555 

+  7,657 

+  72-54 

57.  Middlemen,       Brokers 

and  Agents 

3,507 

.3,225 

+  282 

+     8-74 

XIX. 

Transport  and  Storage. 

58.  Railway       (Excluding 

7,357 

13,228 

—5,871 

—4438 

Police  on  Railway)... 

2,863 

2,971 

—108 

—    3-63 

59.  Road 

•2,129 

6,-334 

—4,205 

—  66-39 

60.  Water            

849 

2,114 

—1,265 

—  59-84 

61.  Messages 

565 

1,111 

546 

—  49-14 

62.  Storage  and  Weighing. 

951 

698 

+  253 

+  36-25 

yx. 

Learned    and   Artistic 

Professions      

53,263 

94,594 

—41,331 

-43-69 

b3.   Keligion         

37,916 

73,166 

—35,250 

—  48-18 

64.  Education 

5,884 

4,537 

+  847 

+  18-67 

65.  Literature      

1,080 

1,718 

—638 

—  37-13 

66.  Law 

1,487 

1,806 

—319 

—  17-66 

67.  Medicine 

2,243 

2,550 

—307 

—  12- 

68.  Engineering  and  Sur- 

vey ... 

1,339 

1,175 

+  164 

+  13-96 

69.  Natural  Science 

130 

1,099 

—969 

—  88-17 

70.  Pictorial    Art,    Sculp- 

ture, &c. 

985 

215 

+  770 

+  358-14 

71.  Music,      Acting      and 

Dancing      

2,699 

8,328 

—5,629 

—  67-59 

XXI. 

Sport        

2,697 

942 

+1,755 

+  1863 

72,  Sport 

869 

330 

+  539 

+  163-33 

73.  Games  and  Exhibitions. 

1,828 

612 

+  1,216 

+  198-69 

XXTT. 

Earthwork   and  Gene- 

ral Labour        

259,989 

160,107 

+99,882 

+62-38 

74.  Earthwork,  &c. 

11,434 

3,227 

8,207 

+  254-32 

75.  General  Labour 

248,555 

156,880 

+  91,675 

+  58-44 

XXIII. 

Indefinite    and  Disre- 

putahle  Occupations... 

567 

1,356 

—789 

-5819 

■76.  Indefinite       

326 

878 

—552 

—  62-87 

77.  Disreputable 

241 

478 

—237 

—  49-58 

XXTV. 

Independent      

56,035 

41,698 

+14,337 

+  3438 

78.  Property  and  Alms    ... 

49,402 

37,931 

+  1J,471 

+  30-24 

79.  At  the  Public  Charge... 

6,633 

3,707 

+  2,866 

+   76- 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. 

Occwpation  of  Females  by  Orders. 


Order. 

Number  of  Actual 
Workers. 

Percentage 
of  Females 

JIales. 

rem  ales. 

to  Males. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

I.     Administration 

24,764 

588 

2-38 

II.     Defence           

8,108 

74 

0-91 

III.     Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States 

827 

47 

5-68 

IV.     Provision  and  Care  of  Animals 

16,163 

4,225 

26-13 

V.     Agriculture 

322,953 

135,726 

42- 

VI.     Persona],  Household  and  Sanitary  Services   ... 

30,742 

19,903 

64-74 

VII.     Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants   ... 

20,520 

9,693 

47-23 

VIII.     Light,  Firing  and  Forage        

2,801 

3,705 

132-27 

IX.    Buildings         

5,803 

1,212 

20-88' 

X.     Vehicles  and  Vessels 

664 

20 

3- 

XI.     Supplementar}^  Requirements 

2,474 

1,550 

G-2'Qf) 

XII.     Textile,  Fabrics  and  Dress 

21,902 

11,508 

52-54 

XIII.     Metals  and  Precious  Stones     

8,552 

1,035 

12-1 

XIV.     Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware 

8,872 

3,837 

43-24 

XV.     Wood,  Canes  and  Leaves,  kc. 

6,915 

1,715 

2.i-8 

XVI.     Drugs,  GumS;  Dyes,  &c 

1,42(; 

443 

31- 

XVII.     Leather             

9,312 

2,987 

32- 

XVIII.     Commerce 

19,920 

3,369 

16-9 

XIX.     Transport  and  Storage  ... 

2,676 

291 

10-87 

XX.     Learned  and  Artistic  Professions         

20,780 

4,147 

19-95- 

XXI.     Sport     ... 

1,172 

258 

22' 

XXII.     Earthwork  and  General  Labour 

71,445 

74,862 

104-78 

XXIII.     Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Occupations 

183 

196 

107-1 

XXIV.     Independent      

19,404 

10,131 

52'21 
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Subsidiary  Table    A. 

Distribution  of  Population  supported  by  Government  Service 
ly  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


Natural  Divisions  and 
Districts. 

Population 

supported 

by  the  Class 

Government. 

Percentage  of 
the  Population 

supported  by 

the  Class  to  the 

Total  Population 

of  the  District. 

Percentage  on  Population 

in  Claes 

Government  of 

Actual  workers, 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda 
Amreli    Division 

Kadi             „       

Navsari         ,, 
Baroda         „ 
Baroda  City 

54,311 
8,674 

21,635 
9,049 

14,923 

25,797 

2-94 
5- 

2-59 
3- 

2-76 
24-85 

43-4 
46- 
42-1 
44- 

43-38 

42- 

56-6 

54- 

57-9 

56- 

56-62 

58- 

Total     ... 

80,108 

4-1 

43- 

57- 

Subsidiary  Table    B. 

Distribution  of  Population  supported  hy  Pasture  by  Natural 
Division  and  Districts. 


Natural  Divisions  and 
Districts. 


Population 

supported 

by  the  Class 

Pastille. 


Percentage  of 
the  Population 
supported  by 
the  Class  to  the 
Total  Population 
of  the  District. 


Percentage  on  Population 

in  Clas 

Pasture  of 


Actual  workers. 


Dependents. 


Natural  Division  Baroda 

41,487 

2-24 

48-36 

51-64 

Amreli     Division... 



4,183 

2-41 

55-18. 

44-82 

Kadi             „ 

... 

20,143 

2-41 

44- 

56- 

Navsari         „ 

... 

4,289 

1-43 

56-42 

43-58 

Baroda         „ 

• ■ •                  ■•• 

12,b72 

2-o8 

50-37 

49-63 

Baroda  City 

•  •  •                  ••• 

717 

0-69 

45-75 

54-25 

Total     ... 

42,204 

2-16 

48«31 

51-69 
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Sutosidiary  Table  C. 

Distribution  of  Population  supported  ly  Transport  and  Storage  by  Natural 

Division  and  Districts. 


Population 
supported 

by  the  Class 
Transport 

and  Storaee. 

Percentage 
of  Population 
supported  by 
the  Class,  to 
the  Total  Po- 
pulation of  the 
District. 

Percentage  on  Popula- 
tion in  Class  Transport 
and  Storage  of 

Natural  Divisions  and  Districts. 

Actual 
workers. 

Depen- 
dents. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda   ... 
Amreli     Division 
Kadi              „           

Navsari          „ 
Baroda           ,, 
Baroda  City    ... 

5,025 
596 
1,808 
1,113 
1,508 
2,332 

0-27 
0-34 
0-21 
0-37 
0-27 
2-24 

39- 

32-55 

39-1 

34-77 

44-36 

43-31 

61- 

67-45 

60-9 

65-23 

55-64 

56-69 

Total 

7,357 

0-37 

40-32 

59-68 

Subsidiary  Table  D. 

Distribution  of  Population  supported  by  Sport  ly  Natural 
Division  and  Districts. 


Natural  DivisioiiR  and  Distripta 

Population 

supported 

by  the  Class 

Sport. 

Percentage 
of  Population 
supported  by 
the  Clasa  to 
the  Total  Po- 
pulation of 
the  District. 

8 

Percentage  on  Popula- 
tion in  Class 
Sport  of 

Actual 
workers. 

Depen- 
dents. 

1 

2 

* 

5 

Natural  Division  Baroda 

Amreli     Division 
I^adi               „ 
Navsari           ,, 

Baroda            „          

Baroda  City 

2,353 
125 

1,955 
136 
137 
344 

0-lS 
0-07 
0'21 
0-04 
0-02 
0-33 

53-21 

80-8 

50-23 

80-88 

43-07 

51-74 

46-79 

19-2 

49-77 

1912 

56-93 

48-26 

Total 

2,697 

0-14 

53- 

47- 
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Subsidiary  Table  E. 

Distribution  of  Population  supported  by  Unshiiled  Labour  not  Agricultural 
by  Natural  Division  and  Districts. 


Natural  DiviBions  and  Districts. 


T>„^„i„4-!„-      Percentage  of 

.n3rf.  1  L  W  Population 
supported  by    „„„^„':t,„^  ., 


the  Class  Un- 
skilled Labour 
not    Agricul- 
tural. 


supported  by 

the  Class  to 

the  Total 

Population 

of  the  District. 


Percentage  on  Popula- 
tion in  Class  Unskilled 
Labour  not     Agricul- 
tural of 


Actual 
workers. 


Depend- 
ents. 


Natural  Division  Baroda 
Amreli  Division 
Kadi  „ 

Navsari  „ 
Baroda  „ 
Baroda  City 


Total 


251,340 
24,361 
98,702 
31,805 
96,472 
9,216 


260,556 


13-54 

56- 

14- 

63-89 

11-83 

53-54 

10-58 

62-28 

17-86 

54-36 

8-88 

64-15 

13-34 

56-29 

44- 

36-11 

46-46 

37-72 

45-64 

35-85 


43-71 


Subsidiary  Table  F. 

Distribution  of  Population  by  Natural  Division  and  Districts  supported  by 
Means  of  Subsistence  independent  of  Occupation. 


Natural  Diyisions  and  Districts. 

Population 

supported  by 

the  Class 

Means  of 

Subsistence 

independent 

af  Occupation. 

Percentage  of 
the  Population 
supported  by 
the  Class  to 
.he  Total  Popu- 
lation of  the 
District. 

Percentage  on  Popula- 
tion in  the  Class  Means 

of  Subsistence  inde- 
pendent of  Occupation. 

Actual 
workers. 

Depend- 
ents. 

1 

2             1            3 

4 

5 

iJatnral  Division  Baroda 

Amreli  Division     

Kadi          „ 

Navsari       „          

Baroda         „ 

Baroda  City           ...         

46,436 
6,613 

23,258 
1,841 

14,724 
9,599 

2-51 
3-81 
2-78 
0-61 
2-72 
9-25 

51-62 

57-87 

48-29 

60- 

51-66 

57-98 

48-38 

42-13 

51-71 

40- 

48-34 

42-02 

Total     ... 

56,035 

2-87 

.52-71 

47-29 

^ 


